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[Past AND Present 
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Bromley, Sir Henry, 23. 
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I 151 .530. 

Bnrdett, Sir, Francis, 218, 392 (with 
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Burgess, Dr., 5.50. 
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Burgundy, the Duke of, 86. 

Burke, Edmund, 70,103 (///.), 104 (ill.), 
113, 120, 121, 122, 123 (with ill.), 
124, 120 (ill.), 127, 128, 146, Dll, 
162, 2.5t), 348, 349, 447. 

Burke, T. N., ,554. 

Bnrlingt.on, Lord, .506. 

Burnel, Bishoi), .550 (with ill.). 

Burns, John, 500 (»W.), .507. 

Burt, Thomas, .501 (ill.), 50.5. 

Burton, 221, 222. 

Bury, Banm, 440. . 
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Bussey, Sir .fames, 319, 320. 

Bute, l.s)r<l, 311 (wle), 570. 
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Butler, Sir Francis, 387. 

Butler, Sir Thomas, 552. 

Byron (William), Ijord, 1.58. 

Cairns, Earl, 455, 4.57 (ill.). 
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(^nidnn. Iiord, 44(5, 447 (ill.). 
Camidicll, Ixi^, 22.% 45.5 (with ill.), 
4!I3 (ill.i 

Canifibull-Kiiiniortimii, Sir lic]iry,42(), 
51H, 52H, 531 (ill.). 

“(kiulid Friend,” tlie, 481. 

Ciinniiift (JeoiKe, Fko.ntihi*ikpk, 132, 
2(X) (with ill.), 201, 202 (witli ill.), 
204, 205 (ill.), 2(Mi, 207, 208, 210, 
211, 212, 214, ■1.‘.2, 482 (with ill.), 
480, 520. 

('niiterliTiry, ViHeojfnt. See Sutton. 

('nnute, 4. 

(!iirniirvon, (he KnrI of, 4!)5 (ill.), 497. 
(tai'uwatli, the hiiirl of, 1.55. 

(luniline, yueen, 190, 103, l!)l (ill.), 
20(i, 211, 212 (with ill.), 213 (ill.), 
215 (ill.), 452. 

(Wteret, liord, 570. 

(!nrysfort, l/ml, 309. 

(!.tHl1«inaino, rxul,y, 428. 
t/'iiHtJerenKh, J/ird, 202, 204, 2(Xi 
(with ill.). 

fliitcrton, 'riionias. See KatiinKton. 
Oatesby, Ihdiert, 2(15 (ill.), 2(1(1. • 

(liiteshy, VVilliiiin, 331. 

(liithenri, I.oi'd, HI. 
llnlholic Eiunnei)iation, 2(Mi, 4(13, 510. 
I lave, J-Idwiird, 222 (with Ul.), 223. . 
(/'uvendisli, Ijord, .54,(12. 

(Javendisii, liOrd Fmhn-iek, 5.54. 
(lavcndiKh, Lord .lohii, 70, 14(1. 

(laxton, \\ illiain, 5.54. 

(.'ecil, Itichnrd, .5.56. 
t!e.eil. Sir William, :K)2. 

Cecil, VV'illiaiu. See I’niKldey, T,()rd. 

(Vntrul Hall, the, 218 (with ill.). 
(.(handierlain, Austen, 521. 
(Iiamherlain, .losi!|ih, 101 (note), 420, 
.504,512,51H, 510 (ill.), 520, .521, .522. 
‘‘ (.Ihainpa^'iie SikstIi,” the, 113. 
('hain]iion, the Kind’s, 2(i7/.), IHO, 181, 
182 (ill.), 187 (ill.), 102, 105 (»«.). 
Chancelloi-s, l,onl, 10, 208, 31(1, 321, 
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A lleckel. Thmnas. 

ISiicon, Sir Francis, 
liiusiii. Sir N ieliolas. 
llridKcinan, Sir Orlando. 
ISroiiKliain, l/OiiL 
lhtr}{hley, l.ord. 

Cairns, Ijord. 
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(!ain]>bell, IsU'd. 

, Chelmsford, is>rd. 

Clari'.ndon, tie- Fjirl of. 
Cottenham, _l/ird. 

Cijventry, Sir Thomas. 

Cowjier. ls)rd. 

Crane, Sir,Richard. 

Craiiworth, JiOrd. 
lie Orey, Waller. 

Eldon, JiOrd. 

Erskine, Jjord. 

Finch, 1 leneuKo. 

Finch, Sir .lohn. 

(hu’diiicr, Stejihen. 

(jo<Mirich, Thomas, 
llalsbury, Isu'd. 

Ilarcourt, Isu'd. 
llardwicke, Jsir.l. 

Jlatherley. Is)rd. 
ilattoii, Sir Christoiilmr. 
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Heath, Nicholaa. 

Henley, Tiord. 
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Kiiitt, Sir I’eter. 

I.ittictoii, Sir Edward, 
r.yndlinrst, Ixml. 

Afore, Sir Thomas. 

North, Francis. 

Farker, 'lliomas. 

I'uckeriug, Sir .lohn. 

Richard, Ahhot of Evesham. 
Itoger of Salisbury. 

St. liconards, liord. 

.Solboriie, Furl. 

Shaftesbury, the Farl of- 
Simon of Sudbury. 

Somers, Tjonl. 

Talbot, Lord. 

'I’hurlow, liOrd. 

Truro, Jjonl. 

Westbury. Jxird. 

William of Wykeham. 

Williams, John. 

Wolaey, Cardinal. 

Wriftht, Sir Nathan. 

Chancery, the Court of, Cot.ouki;i) , 
VLATK/aeiiM p. 137. 

(Mianey, Henry .1., 291, 

(Ihaplain «>f the House, the, 403. 
Chapter House, the, 16, 10 (ill.), 
.V)3 7 (///*.), .558, 060, 562, 563. 
Charles I.,-3 (ill.\ 31 (ill.), 33 (ill.), 
30-44, 60, 152, 153 (with ill.), 1.54 
(Ul), 1.55 (ill.), 18(1 (ill.), 251, 263, 
287, 288 (ill.), 3l«l, 323, 324, 310, 
342, 401, 402, lO-l, 409, 428,5-15, 
564, .566. 

Charles II., 32 (ill.), 51-6, 67, 181 
(ill), 186, :i02 (ill.), :«)(!, 307, 342, 

, 343, :144, 428, 429, 430, 1.32, 4:}:i, I 
56.5, 5{Ki, 568. ' 

I Charhts, the Elector Falatine, 30. 

I Charles, I’riuce, :105. 

I (harlton. Sir .lob, .307. 

(llialham. See Pitt. 

Chaucer, (jcotlrey, 12 (»7f.). 

(’haucer, Thomas, 330. 

Chaworth, William, 158. 

Chelmsford, Isird, 454 (ill.), 455. 
(.Ilr.ssti-r, the Earl of, 174. 

Child Kint! (Henry VI.) opens Parlia¬ 
ment.. 301. 

(tholmondeley, the Manpiis of, |{14. 

(Mmrch, A. 11., 238. 

Churchill, (hmeral, 105. * 

Churchill, Ijtml lUndolph, 252 (ill.), 
2.54, 270, 501, 512 (wjtll HI.), 513. 
l.'hiitt', C'halloner, 34.3. 

(!ity,<ive ine.mln-rs jirotected in, 41. 
City freedom presented to Sir Arthur 
Onslow, 348. 

City of London, repn'sentation, 141; 
Mititions, 371. 

. Civil War, the, 42. 

Clandestine Outlawries,” 364. 
Clarendon, the ISarl of, 428,420,430 
(ill.), 431 (ill), CoiiOOKEll Pt-ATK 
fttciiM p. 433. 

Clarke^ Airs., 380 (ill), 300 (ill.) 301. 
Clarke, Sir Edward, 228 (ill.), 2:i0. 
Clayton, Sir R., 120, 344. 

Clinord, Isird, 4:10, 432. 

I Clinton, I iord, 300. 


Clock Tower, the, 270, 271 (ill.\ 272, 
275-84 (with ills.). 

Cloisters, the, 287 (ill.), 560 (ill). 

Closure, 376. 

Coalition Alinistry, tlic, 494. 

(;obbett, 506. 

Colxlen, Richanl, 480 (with ill), 483, 
488. 

Cobhaiii, lAidy, 90. 

Cochrane, Ixwd, .304,_418 (with ill). 

Cocklmrn, liOrd, 471." 

Cockpit, th(!, 40, 308, 309, 564, 565, 
.566, .567. 

Cok (5 Sir Fkhvard, 26, 29 (ill), .32, 
3.39 (with ill). 

Colchester, Lord, 309, 350, 393. See 
(tlm Abbot, Charles. 

Cole, .5.56. 

Commissions, Royal, 419. 

Committee of Snnjdy described, .36.’;. 

Committee of Ways and Alenns de¬ 
scribed, 368. 

(lommitteo Kchuiis, 406 (ill.\ 

Committees, Colouueu Plate fitcim/ 
p. 201, 366, 376, 406-20. 

Commons, the House of, in sixtecntli 
(Siiifury, 8,17-24 ; in early history, 
9-16; in seventeenth century, 
25-56 ; in ei;;htuenth century, 
Fkontispiwjk, 9.5-132; in nine¬ 
teenth century, 200-20, 4.50-.53-1 ; 
socua 1 asjMicts of, 67-76 ; the T sibby, 
77-R5 ; lailii^ at the House, 87-0-1; 
destruction of, 161-72; (hsicriji- 
tion of, 231-6, 251-0. 
lllmtmtimis of : 37, 40, 42, 45, 47, 
67, 70, 71, 70, 77, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 90, 92, 93, 101, 102, 108, 125, 
142, 1.52, 166, 167, 207, 21': 221 , 
231-, 251-6:1, 272, 287, 300, :165. 
;i67, :i7o, :i84, 50 . 5 . 

Conummwealth, the, 4.5-50. 

I Com]iton, Rishoji, 5(15. 

(.lomptou, Spencer, 350 (wU). Set 
VVilmiuL'ton, Furl of. 

Convention Parli.ament, the, 51; the 
Second, 56. 

Conway, (leneral, .540. 

Con vers, .lohn, .552. 

(kaike, William, 382, 384. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashh^v, 429, 4;i0, 
'132, 4113, 434 (with ill). 

Cooiicr, Afr., 165. 

Copley, John Sinj^leton. See Lynd 
hurst, Isu'd. 

CopyriKht Rill, 473. 

Cornwall, Charles W., IMH (Ul), 3.50. 

Coronations, 5 (ill), 07, 173-99 (with 
ills.). 

Cotteidiam, Ixird, 455. 

CottiiiKhiun, Mr., 442. 

CottinKhui, Airs., :18.5. 

Cotton, Sir llohm-t, 29.. 

Count out described, 370. ' 

Courayer, AbW, 569.' 

I Court of (JIaims, the, 188 (Ul). 

Court of Ex<die«iuer, tile, 7, 8. 

Court of Rcfjuests, th*e old, 8. 

Ct)vt!ntry, Sir John, 52, 53 (Ul), 54 
(with »//.).•• 

Coventry, Sir Tliomas, 426 (ill), 428. 

Cowiwr, .556. 

CoW|«!r, Earl, 347, 443, 444 

Craggs, 411. 
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(5ninIioriic, liord. See Salisbury, 
tliu Alaniuis of. 

(Iraup, Sir liiclmrd, 428 . 

(Ininworth Ijord, 4ri.'i. 

Orow, Sir Tli<iimi.«, dJ). 

(Irinicaii war dei«itus, 4r)'f. 

“ Crisis, the,” Addison’s ]Niiiijililet, JW. 
(Voiiiarlie, Jjord; 150. 

Cromwell, Oliver, :18, 42, 4'i, 40 (wilh 
tU.), 47 (with ill.), 18, 4!), no, (U. 
153, 203, 2«H, 342, 341 (///.), 40) 
(i«.), 504, .5fW. 

Ci-oiinvcll, ttiehiird, 1!), .50, 342, 441. 
Crooke, Surf?et«tl, 2 : 1 , 320, 322. 
thosby, ]/)rd Aluyor, lliJ, 22.5. 
Crowle, Mr., 387. 

Crypt Chapel, the, 7 (?V/.), 285 (with 
ill.), 280, 287. 

CryjA ChnjMil used for Speuker’.s 
dinners, 58. 

(Iflst, Sir .John, 348. 

Itacrc, Tjord, 1.52. 
llaftKer Si>eeeh, llni kis’s, 121. 

Dance, 41.5. 

David of Scotland, Kin^', 140. 

1 hihvtes, reportiiift of, 221. , 

De lircwes, Mary, 14!». 

Do ih'cwcs, VVilliaui, .140, 1.50. 

D’Kwes, Sir Syinonds,* 221, 208, 302, 
:10 I, ;io.5, 3i)0. ■ 

De drey (Lord Cliifd Justice), 310. 

De. drey, Walter, 423. 

De llexliain, 1 loiter, 140. 

1 )c la lifare. Sir I’eter, 320. 

I )e Montfort, rcler, 318. 

De Segrave, Sir John, 1.50. 

I )ebt, incinber iinprisomtd fiw, 25. 
Denison, E. B., 280 . 281, 281. 

Denison, John Evelyn (Viscount 
flssmgton), 3.53, 354, 3.'J5 (///.), 
350 (///.). 

Dent, Mr., 270, 280. 
j)e))uty Spisiker apjiointisl, .320. 
Derby, the Earl of, 178.’ See almi 
Stanley, Ijord/ 

Derwcmtwuter, the Earl of, 155. 

I tevcnsux, Ilobert. See. Essex, Earl of. 
J )evoii.shir<?, the Duchess of, 541 (witli 
ill.). 

Devonshire, the Duke of, 314, 527, 
528, 520 ((7/.). 

Diekems, Charles, 73 {ill), 230. 

Iligby, .Tolin, 38. 

I-ligby, Sir Eve.inrd, 207, 200. 

1 ligges, Sir Dudley, 20, 30. 

Dilke, Sir (iharles, 5(K), .501. 

I lining at the House, 07. 

Diuiiig JIooni,’House of Coniinoiis, 
tlie, 71 (ill.). 

Dining-lloom, H ouse of J jOrds,72 (rV/.). 
Dinners, Speaker’s, 57 ; I’arliaineiitary 
full-dress, 300: whitebait, 310. 
Diso.stnbliahim!nt, 400. 

1 llsroeli, Benjamin. See Bcacouslield. 
jlivision^ 8.5, 04, 370. 

Divisions,-givat, 10.5, 217, 487. 
Dodington, deorgc llubb (l/trd Mel- 
coiube), 105 (with ill.), 500. 
Dormer, 441, 443. 

Dorringtffli, Mr.,-107. 

Dorset, the.Duko of, 0.50. 

Dorset, liOrd, .50.5. 

Downing, Sir deorgc, 568. 


Downing Street, 568 “8 (with Coi. 
OlIKKl) I’i.atk). 

Dream ivlabnl in the llou.se, 31. 

Dn-ss of ineinbers, 58 (Hi. 

Drinking customs, 81. 

I Dudley, Edward, 331, .‘132. 

I Dudley, Jjord. i:io. 

; Dudley, lioril Ittiberl, 3(t2, 30-1. 
i Duels, 1 00 , 202 . 

I Diincaniiiin, 21(i. 

I I liiufermline, J/a-d. See Abercroinby, 
James. 

Dunning, Mr., 120. 

Dutton, Sir Balpli, 383. 

Dyce, Ml-.. U.A., 238. 

Dymmok, Henry, 181. 

Dyuimok, Bev. John, 181. 

Dymmok, Sir John, I. 80 . 

» 

I Earle, Mr., 414. 
hkrie. Sir VV’alter, .30. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 02. 

Eilward the Black I’rinee, 138 (with 
ill.), 1-11. 

Edward the Coiifes.sor, 4, 8, 1 11, 270, 
.548. 

Edward f., 7, 10 (with ill.), 10, Oo, 

, 138, 1.50, 17(!, 181, 207, 20!» (///.), 

I 310, 381. 

: Edward Jl., 7, lo, (H). 

Edward 111., 7, 12, 14,131, 1 10 (/W.l, 
Ml, 178, 288, 208, 318,.’120. 
i Edward VL, 10,18, 20 {ill.), 177 (Ul), 

\ ^ 2(i3, 201, :100 {ill.), 330, 307, 42:i. 

I Eilward VIL, 144, 14.5, Coi.iiiiii|.;i 
I’l.VTK faeiiuf p. 211, 244, 257, 
»«) (ill.), 314, 315 {ill.), 310 (ill.), 
317 (ill.). 

Edwin, Duly Charlotte, !J0. 

, Eldon, liord, 208, 210 (ill.), 418, 410 
; (with ill.). 

i Eleanor, CJlueen, 174. * 

] Fleetor I’alatine, Charles, 30. 

' 'iot. Sir John, 30, 32, 34, 3.'. 
Elixalieth, Ijmsm, 8, 12,15,18, 20, 21, 
22 (with ill.), 23, 21, Coi.oii|(kji 
J’j,\TK faeiw! p. 24, (i3, 170 (ill.), 
203; 200, 201, 200, 208, am, ai2, 
.301, a)5, aKi, 320, 322, :«8, aio, 
.3.07, ;108, 404, 408, 124, 400 (ill.), 
.504. 

■'"imboroiigli, Jmrd, 240. 

‘illis, Mr., 204. 

'ilsinge, Jlenry, .5.5(i. 

‘Jwtl, John, (15 (with ill.), (Hi. 

’hnpson and Dudley, 331 ; Wul|s)le 
com]Kired with, lol. 

’hiinsou. Sir lUidiA-d, 331, 332. 

•IrsKiue, H. !>., 252 (ill). 
irskiiic, Jiord, Fiiontisi*ie(;ic lai, 
212 (with UL), 448, 440, (with 
UL). 152. 

•ksex, tlie Earl of, 152. 

‘iversley. Viscount. See Ijcfevre. 
{xcise Bill, famous debates on, 101. 
ixetcr, the Countess of, 147. 

'’airfax, lAdy, 1.53. 

■'ulconer. Sir E., 150. 

•'almoutii, Txird, .550. 

’’arnborough, J jord, 202 (ill), 201. 
’’awkes, Cuido, 152, 202, 205 (UL), 
260-0, 9*8. 

Eoiiakcrly, 446. 


Kearne, .381. 

Fen-ers, 382. 

Feri-ers, the Ivirl of, 158, 101 (UL). 

“ Finality John,” 401. 

Finch, lionl, 08, 428 (with UL). 

Finch, Sir Heneagi.- (l/ird Nottii 
hum), 32.'}, 432, 431 (with ill.). 
Fjneh, Sir .lohn, 31, 35, 428. 

. Fire, destruction of the Houses of 
I i’arliament by, 10.5. 

: Fisher, John (Bishop of Iloehester), 
I 1.50 (///.), 151, 152. 

Fil%harri.s, Ann, 87 (with ill), 88. 
Fitzpatrick, Jlicliard, 1 l(i. 

Fitzroy, Colonel, 324, 32.5. 

Five memlN-rs, attemptisl arn^st of, .’lO; 

return to Westminster, 42. 

Fleet I'risou, the, C01.011UEI) I’latk 
faeiiiii /)._20l, 411. 

Fleetwoiai, Sir Miles, 401. 

“ J''ly in amber,” 202. 
l'’oley, I’atriek, 3M. 

' Ft iey, I'aiil, .31.5. 

I l''oreign Olliee, the, 507 (ill.), .571 (ill.), 

I, ^ 573 (with ill.), 570. 

i'Foivster, Sir Ailam, 320. ■ 

: l''orst<!r, W. E., .504, .507 (UL). 

Fortescue, Sir .lohn, :10.5. 
j Fowler, Sir Henry H., 524 (ill) 528, 

I * oai. 

Fox, (Miarles lames, Fuoxthimkck, 
70, 80 (UL), 82, no, 120, Coi.- 

OIIKEII l‘l.ATK fiieiiui p. 121, 122, 
123, 121, 120, 127 (willi ill.), 128, 
lai, 132 (ill.), I 10, 101, 2(K), 201, 
218, 225, 250, 308, 340, 4.50, 541, 
542. 

Fox, Henry,l(l8f^/.), 111,124,120,127. 
h'l-iinijs. Sir I'hilip, 1:42. 

Franking system, 371. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 500 {ill.), 507. 
Fraser, Simon. A'ce J .ovat, Lonj. 
Fraser, Sir William, 252. 

I Free I'arliamcnt, Aloiik dechires for 
a, .50. 

■ Freedom of sisieeh, right of, aftirined, 

20 . 

Freeman-Mitford, Sir .lohn, 3.50. 
Fresc.o(iS, J’aintings, and 'I'aiiestries. 
llluKlmtioiiii: 0, 10, .| 1, .13, -M, 47, 
j .50, 11.5, 151, 2:48, 210, 2 4.5, 210, 
251, 20 :}, 332, 407, 408. 

Frevilles, I,he, de, 181. 

Fuller, Uobert, .552. 

(tambling customs, 120. 

(hirdiner, Stephen (Bishop of Win 
Chester), 423, 121 (UL). 
j (loscoigne, IJeneral, 82. 

! (iascoigiie. Sir William, 118,110. 

(iaveston. Piers, 138, .5(HJ. 
j *• (Jentle ShephenI,” 112. 

IreuUevum'* .ifiiija:iiie, 222 
(Jeorge 1., 508. 

Ceorge II., 185 (UL), 100, 270, 307, 
j 508. 

I Ceorge HL, 5 (UL), I.V., 187 (ill.), 

1 102 , ai4 (UL), :405 (UL), 147, 448. 

i (lisirge IV., 130, I8|, 180 (UL), 1!H) 

I (UL), 101 (ill.), 101, 105, 108, 100, 

I :ilj7(/«.), 140, 510. 

I (iibiHtn, Edwaixl, 132, 500. 

I (libson, J., B.A., 212. 

! Ciles, Sir Edward, 401. 
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(iliulHtoncr, llcrburt, 238. | 

(iladst<itu‘, W. K., 1, 141, 142, 143 : 
(ill.), 144, 248 (with M.), 2.V2, | 
250, 310, 3.54, 308, 372, 400, 474 I 
(ill.), m, 4»4, 495,490 (witli ill.), 
499, WK), 501, 504, 512, 513, 520, 
523 (ill.), 524, CloMllIKKU I’r.ATK 
fuciuti p. 527, .527 (ill.), 528,574 8. 
(Jlanviilc, Sir Franciti, 323, 324, 340. 
(lliiiivillr, Sir Jiiliii, 20, 29 (ill.), 339, 
340 

( IIouccnW, the iJUtkc of, 80, 87, 331. 
(lloiiwstcr, the Earl of, 170. 

(iiHlfrey, Mr., 442. 

(riNlolpiiiii, Tx)rcl, :X17. 

(lOiuletiiar, the (.loniit of, 300. 

(■(Knlrirh, 'riio'.uaM (ItiHho]i of Ely), 423. 

(hNMhvin, Sir FraiieiN, 305. 

< ronlon. Colonel, 5‘lt). 

< lordon, Dr,, 221. 

(ioitluii, the J lueheHM of, 88 (ill.), 89. 
Cordon, Ijord (Icorfte, 539, 540. 

Uoi'Ht, Sir John, 512. 

(lossett, Sir ltiil|ih A., 510 (ill.). 
(ruulliiirne, Henry, 353, 301 (mle). , 
Irr.tftoii, the Duke of, 349, 410. 

, (>rah)ini, Sir .lanieti, 495. 

(iruhnm. Sir John, 4.59. 

(Irand CoinniilttMiH, 410, 420. , I 

(irand ilenionstmncc, the, ;)8, 39, 00. ! 
(irant, tleneral, 128. | 

(Imiitlv, lliii-on. See Norton. I 

(iranvilh', J'jvrl, 248, 4!M) (ill.). ! 

(imtton, 2.50. 

(treat Seal droppixl in the 'J'hamis, ' 
430: atoleli, 447. 

(treat SimI of the (.'oininoinvcalth, 
the, 45 (ill.). 

(Irejjory, Stsrj'eant, 324. 

(irenville, Da-d, 3.50, 351 (ill.), ' 

352 (ill), 148. : 

(trcnville, Itichaiil (Karl Temple), ' 
111 (<//.), 112,113, 200, 201. ' 

(ireville, Mr., 380. 

(ln>y, 101. 

(trey, Arehl>isho|i Walter, 297. 

(irey, htarl, 214 (with ill.), 4,52, 4.53, 
400, 403 (ill.). 

(trey, Jjonl, 43. 

(irey. Sir Edward, 528. 

(trifle, the Ijulie-s 93 (ill.). 

(irimaton. Sir llarladlle, 320 (ill). 
(irinithor))e, Dird, 2H0, 281, 281. 
(irocera’ Hall, the, 4<K>. 

(iiiilfonl. Lord. Ser North, Kraneia. 
(luilfonl, Karl of. .SV North, lan-d. 
(iiiiHeard, 5(i0. 

(inlly, I'tdward, 02 (ill.). 

( inlly, Miss, 02 (ill.). 

(inlly. Mix. 01 (ill.). 

(inlly, William Court, 01 (ill.), 
Coi,oi'KKt> l’i,.VTK fiichii/ p. 353, 
300, :i(il (iiofr). 

(inn)Mnvder I’lot, the, 25, 152, 230-9, 
204-7(1 (Hit.), 400. 

(iurney. Sir (lol.lsworthy, 270. 

(inthrie, William, 223. 

Haeket, Jlr., 401. 

Hale, Mr,, 38.5. , 

Halewill, Sir William, 204. 

Halifax, the Fai'I of, .5.50. 

Halifax, l/ird, 439. 

Hall, Sii- lieitjamiu, 281. 


Halslmry, Jjord, 242, 4-58 (with ill.). 

Hamilton, lauly Areliihuld, 90. 

Hamilton, William (terard, 111, 112 
(with HI.). 

Haiiiond, Sir Charles Frederick, 
.521 (ill.). 

llaniiHlcn, .John, 31, 30,39 (with ill.), 
40 (ill.), CO^ 250. 

Hamialen, • Viscount. See llrand, 
Henry Ihmverie. 

Hanmur, Sir John, 54, 02. 

Hanmcr, Sir Thomas, 97. 

Hansard, laike, 230. 

Hareourt, liord, 441 (ill.), 44T 

llarenurt. Sir William Vernon, 144, 
• 420, .504, .522 (ill.), 524, 525 (ill.), 

578. 

Hardinge, Mr.. 204. 

Hardinge, Nicholas, 103. 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, 218, 400. 

I lardwieke, the Earl of, 445 (with ill.), 
44<i. 

Hardy, (lalhorne, .504. 

Hare, Sir Nicholas, 335, 330. 

1 Inrley, 500. 

.Hatley, llobert. See Oxford, Karl of. 

Harley, Sir Kdwanl, 307, 102, .564 
(luttr). 

Harrington, .Tames, .542, .5.50. 

Harrison, .Maior-Oeneral, 40. 

Hastings, Warren, 122, 130, 100, 

103 (ill.), COI,OOHKI) J’latk 
fiii'iiu/ p. 393, 420. 

1 latherley, Ilnron,423,4.5.5,500(i7/.),.554 

Hats in the House, 59-00, 308 (ill)., 
4.59. 

Hatton, Sir Christojiher, 22. 

Hayman, Sir Fetor, 29. 

Haxell, Waller, .507. 

Ilaslerig, 39, 40 (ill.). 

“ Healing Dirliament,” the, 320. 

lieAth, Nielinlas, 423, 42.5. 

Heighani, Clement. SiKl. 

I leigham, Sir lialpti, 27.5. 

Iloiiry I., 130, 173,181. 

Henry Tl., 0, 134. 

Henry 111., 0, 9, 11 (ill.), 134,130,137, 
i:t8,139 (ill.), 141, 173, 174, 182, 

297, 318. 

i Henry IV., m(Ul.), 181,184,320,329. 

Henry V., 140,148, 149, 183,297 (#7/.), 

298. 

; Henry VI., (W, 175 (ill.), 298, :M)1 (ill.), 
330, .374. 

Henry VI1., 222, 240, 291,^'J8 (ill.), 
3:«), 331,332, .516, .552.* 

Henry VIII,, 8,12, 14, 02, 151 (with 
ill), 184, :«)3 ^U.), :108, 320, 332, 
333 (ill.), :t34, 335, :i.10, 382. 421, 
rM, .502, .504. 

Henry (son of Henry XL), 174. 

Henley, Lord, 440 (with ill.). 

Henley, Sir Itohert, 423. 

Henrietta .Maria, (jneeii, 48 (ill.) 

ilerVtcrt, Anberon, .501. 

Herbert, J. 11., 11.24«. 

Herbert, Sidney, 490 (ill ), 49.5. 

Herb-women, 184 (ill), 190,19>1 (ill.). 

Hereford, tlie Duke of, 15 (ill.). 

Hereforrl, the Earl of, 170. 

Herries, 210. 

Hursehell, Ixrrd, 455, 458 (with ill.). 

Hervey, Augnslns, 122. 

Hervey, Lord, 90. 


Hezelrig, Sir William, 160. 
ilieks-Iiweh, Sir Michael, 420, 524, 
520, 527, 678. 

Hiteliara, Sir Rolwrt, 14. 

Hogarth’s iwrtrait of Ixjrd Txivat, 160. 
Holder, John, 412. 

Holland, Ijody, 124. 

Holland, Jjord. See Fox, Henry. 
Hollar, Wcnceslaiw, 560. 

Holies, 34, 3 . 5 , »J, 40 (ill.). 

Hood, Admiral Jjonl; 541. 

Hood, Lord, 19.3,194. 

Hoiks, Beresford, 498. 

Horsley, J. ()., A.11.A., 247. 

I Host, the Sjieaker as, .57. 

I Hotspur, 329. 

I “ Hotspur of 1 Joliatn,” the, 504. 
Houblon, Sir James, 3.14. 

Houghton, liord, 4.50. 

House of Commons. See (.kmimoits. 

I MTsnses, semratioii of, 10. 

Howam, Tlionias. See Norfolk, the 
Duke of. 

Howard, William, 302. 

Howell, (leorge, .507. 

, Hughes, Mr., 414. 

Hnme, .{oscpli, 202. 

Hume, Mr., 109, 170. 

Jlunj^srfoni, Sir Thomas, 318. 
Huuiin^n, lAuly, 9o. 

Hyde, Edward (Earl of (Clarendon), 
428,429, Coi/IORKI) J’t.ATK /acin>j 
p. 433. 

Iddeshdgli, the Earl of (Sir Stafford 
NorcLeoti!), 248,51 (I (ill), 575,578. 
“Illegal Ihvr,'’tlie,7o07/.). 
IiiijNiaelihient of Warren Hastings, 
100; of Ixinl Melville, 351 ; of' 
IaibI Baeon, 425 ; of Jsird Claren- 
.don, 428; of Jxird Maceleslield, 
4U. 

Iiidia, renresentative of, .507. 
Jngleliehl, Sir Thomas, 320. 

1 ngoldsby, Colonel, 40. 

“ instrument, the,” 48. 

I Irehuid, Doui, 108, 109 (ill.). 

' .Tames [., 25 (with t7f.),'20-9, 20.3, 200, 

' 30.5, 3(Ki, 339, ;)05, 400, 409, 424, 

501. 

James 11., 32 (ill), .50, a5, 154, 188, 
190, 102, 434, 435 (ill), 430, 138 
(«7/.), 410. 

.Tamesoii Raid, the, 420, 421 (ill). 
Jehli, Dr., 140. 

Jeffreys, Isml, 4.34, 4.36 (with ill), 
437 (ill), 4:t8. 

Jenkins, David, 382 (ill.), 380, ,387. 
Je]ihson, Sir J., 401. 

.lersey, Duly, IK). 

“Jerusalem CliamW," the, 120. 

Jewel Tower, the, 288-93 (with Hit.). 
John, King of France, lUS.-140. 
Johnson, Dr., 221, 223 (with ill), 224. 
.Tohustono, Oovenior, 121. * 

Jones, (Tale, 392. 

Journalists at the Htmse, 85, 221-30. 
Journals mutilated by James L, 27. 
Journals of th& House of Commons, 
26.3. 

Katlierino of Arragon, 184. 

Katherine, (jueen, 184. 
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KatriiiKton, Thomas, 038, 637. 

Ken, Bishop, 164. 

Kcndaly, Dr., 376. 

Kenmurc, Viscount, 165, 

Kent, 088. 

Kenyon, Roger, 68. 

Keyes, 260. 

Kidd, Captain, 439. 

KilmariitMik, liord, 1.68, ]6« {ill). 
KimWIey, the Karl of, 144. 

King’s Champion, 2, ino. 

King, Sir Peter, 443 {ill), 444, 446. 
King, Thomas, 14. 

Kingston, llnehess of, 1.68,162 {HI.). 
Kitchen llepartnient, origin of, 88. 
Kneeling at the Bar, :1H7. 

Knolles, Sir Francis, ;«>8. 

Knolls, Sir William, 322. 

Knowles, Sir Francis, .304. 

Kuyghtley, Sir 11., 401. 

Knyvett, Sir Thomas, 26a 

Tialxmcherc, Mr., 202. * 

“ Ijebour” memlHirs, .604, .608 8. 
Ladies at the House, 10 , 12, 88 01 
(with ilh), 24a SJ''?. 
lAitoi), Dr., 404. • 

litike, Bishop, 1.64. 

Isike, Mary. 147. •. 

litike. Sir Tnomas, 117. 

T/iimhert, Mujor-General, .60. 
Ijancaster, the Duke of, 182, .6.37. 
Ijune, Mrs., 14i6. 

{ .ansdownc, D)rd, 03. 

.atiiner, 20 {ill). 

Ijuud, Anslilfishop, 538, .630 {ill). 
l.awrenee. Dr., 181. 

IsMsls, the Duke of, 81. * 

•Ijcfevre, Charles Shaw (Viscount 
Kversley), 353, 364 {ilL\ 381 
{note), .654. 

Isiicoster, the hlarl of, 178, 304.. 

Jjuigli, 'riioihos, 187. 

Isiinsler, the Duke of, 212., 

Lenthall, W'illiam, 38, 30* (with ill.), 
40, 12, 13, 48, 60, 82, 310 (with 
ill), :14I (ill). 

IsMser Hall, the, 8. 

'jjla-ary, the, 280-8-1 (ills.). 
lilbnrnc, John, .64.6. 

.jttle ParliaiAenL the, 48. 

.ittleton, Edwilrd, 428, 420 {ill). 
attletoii, Sirl’homas, 324, 346, 34a 
iittlingtou, Aliliot, .667. 
jiverjKsil, the Karl of, ^1,208,211, 
212, 182, 488. 

ilewollyn. Prince of Wales, 10,1.38. 
lovd, Biahoi),,164. 

l.obhy, the, 77-86. Illuxtmtimi*; 78, 
77, 70, 81, 83,84, 86,260, 374,377. 
Tiocke, 446, .641. 

J/)iuloudeiT,r, the Manpiis of, .314. 

See itlivj Castleruagh, Ixird. 
liOng Dirliamfint, tlie, .38, 16, 60, 61. 
I/mg, Sir Lilleborne, 343. 
l/ircl Cllkncellors. Sec Clinncellors. 
I/)rd Mayor rommitted to 'Power, 
110 . 

I/>rd Protecfatr, Cromwell installed 
as, 48. 

liordie this House of, early history 
of, 0-16-; in the sixteenth century, 
8, 10, 20, 22; in the seventeenth 
century, 30-4-6, 49, 61; in the 


eighteenth century, 05-132; in 
the nineteenth century, 20 ( 120 , 
460-634; social aspects, 87-78; 
the l/)bby, 77-85; ladies at, 88, 
00 , 01 (ill) ; the press, 228, 
220; detailed dcsiTiption of, 
237-60. 

Ilhutratirm* : 31, .^6, 72, 107, 117, 
118, 162, 188, 167, 207, 213, 210, 
2:17-60, 274, 303, 301, 300, :108- 
l:i, 31.6, 317, 407, 500, ,634. 
l/)ttery Committei^, the, 410, 418. 

See tUio p. 417 (til). 

J/)VUt, Ijord, 8 {ill.\ 168, 168, 1.60 
(til), 100 (/rt.), ConoUIlKl) l’l,.\TK 
foeiwj p.yiW. 

I/tvell, I/)rd, 331. 

Ijovell, Thomas, 3.30, 331. 
l/)we, Kolsirl. See Sherbrooke. 
l/)wndfs, William, .688. 
iUcy, II. W., 2.30 {ill). 

.uttreli, Colonel, 226. 

..yinlhurst, J/»rd, 248, 451 (ill), 4.62, 
-163, 482, 48:1, 488 (with ill). 
.yndwcMsle, Bisho|>, 288. 
iytteltoii, (teorge, Ist Baron, 111.* , 

.yttletoii. Sir Thomas. See I Jtl leton. 

Macaulay, T/>r(1, -I 80 , 470 (ill), 471 
(with ill), 472, 47.3,471, -176, 478. 
.McCarthy. Justin, 228 {ill), 2:io. 
Miurlesfield, the Earl of. See Parker. 
McDonnell, Sir SehoinU-rg, 570 (ill), 

57 a 

Miure, the House of Commons, ■{(ill). 
Mackphemlri-s, (6iptaiu John, 412. 
.Mmdise, D., Ji’.A., 2-10, 247. 

.Miw-lure. Sir John, 6:i2 (ill.). 

Magna Chartii, Henry HI, renewing 
the, 11 («■//.) 

Mahon, T/inl, 47.3. 

Maiden siieeehes: Addison’s, ii7 ; 
Steele’s, 07; i/>rd Finch’s, 08; 
I’itt’s (the elder), 100; Cidonel 
Barre’s, 110 ; Sheridan's, 123: 
Pitt’s (the younger), 121; Dis- 
meli’s, 47a 

Majocchi, PhiHshm?, 212. 

Mallory. 20. 

JIalmesImry, J/inl, i:«t 
Malory, Peter, 1.60. 

.Manners, l/>rd<Tohn, 280. 

Mansfii-ld, 1 >r., 181. 

Mansiield, l^ml, 4-10. 

.Marloiiroiigh. Duke of, 1.68, .613 {HI). 
Marmion, Philip, 181. 

Marmion, Roger, 181. 

.Marshall, .Mr., 6,60? 

Marshalsea Prison iinpiiry, 414. 

Marten, Henry, 287, 288,':iS7. ^ 
Marvell, Amlmw, .62 (ill). 

Marvell and isiynientof nnmdtrrs, I I. 
.Mary, (^ueen, 14, 18 , ;j.38, ,307, 408, 
423. j 

Mary Cjiiecn of Scots, 21, :i:i8, 308 ) 
(with ill). 

.Mary, tjueen (of AVilliam 111.), 66 
(///.), 321. 

Mass, hirlinmcnt attcuds, 303. 

Match 'Pax, .600. 

Mawhey, hir Joseph, 3'0. 

.May, Sir T.. Krskine, 281 (HI.), 231, 

• 654. 

Maytiooth Uraut, 474. 


Maxxini's letters, 481. 
iMelbourne, T/»ra, 188, 480, 482 (with 
///.), 48:i, 484, 487. 

Meleomls!, liord. See Dislingtou. 
.Melville, l/ird, 182,3-10 (iVf.), 351, 3.62. 
.Members, expulsion of, iiy Cromwell, 
48. 

Members lined for late attendance, 14. 
.Mildmny, Sir H., 16. 

Mills, 38.6. 

“ .Ministry of all the Talents,” 201. 
Monk, (leneral, .60 (with ill), .3-12, 
662, 686. 

Monmouth, the Duke of, .64, 60. 
.Montagu, the Duke of, .6.60. 

Montague, h/lward, 331. 

Montague, Viscount-, 187. 

.Monteagle, T/ 111 I, 288, 

.Mont-rosej the Duke of, 70, 402 (ill). 
.More, Sir Thomas, 17 (with ill), 160 
(ill.X 161, :132, 334, 336, 42:1, 
Moreton, .Mr., 112. 

.Morley, John, 622 (HI), 624, 628. 
.Morrice, Mr., 2 : 1 . 

Alowbray, Sir .bilin, 8.6. 

Alnrray, Mr., 387, 388. 

Nairn, l/wd, 166. 

Niuiroji. Dadubliai, . 608 . 

Nelson, J/ird, .680 (ill), 672, 

*• Nether Umise,*’ 17. 

Nelhersole, Sir .lames, 31. 

Nevill, Henry, 642. 

Newbolt, .638. 

Newonstle, the Duke of, IO 8,108 (HI), 
10!) (///.) Ill, 118, 118, 121 (HI). 
New I'alaee Yard deserils-d, .638. 

New Palaee A’ard, Kdwaril 1. ilelivers 
speed) ill, 208. 

Nilliisdah!, 1.6.6. 

Noell, Dean (of St. I’nnPs), .^)4. 
Norfolk, the Duke.of, 16 {Hl.),i\, 142, 
141, 161, 162, StKI, :«)2, 311, .682. 
Norfolk, llni Karl of, 138. 

Sortli llriUnt, the, 118. 

North, Fnincis (Ixiiil (Jluilfurd), 43-1 
(will) ill). 

North. J/ad, 8.6, 114, 118, 118, 110 
(ill), 120, 127, 148, 218, 310, 670. 
Northainjiton, the Mariiuis of, :to2. 
Norllicote, Sir Stafford. See hides 
leigli, the Karl of. 

Northingtoii, the Karl of. Siv lleii- 
!<!>', i/>rd. 

Noi't-homberlaiid, the Duke of, 1-48. 
Nortluimherland, tln^ Karl of, 320. 
Noi’toii, D., 401. 

Nuilon, Sir Fletcher, 348, Sti), 360. 
Nottingham, the J‘/U'l ut, 11 1 (note), 
431 (ill). 

Nowell, Dr. ■ l.v.:il, -lo«, 4 10 (ill). 
Nowell, Dr. 1772], 402. 

Noy, “8. 

Nuts eaten in the House, (Pl. 

Outel, Titus, 388 (ill), 387 (ill), 3!Ki, 
.638. 

Oath, the Parliamentary, 381 (ill), 
610, .611. 

O’Brijjn, Smith, 418, 410 (witli HU.). 
O’Cnmidl, Daniel, 22-6 (HI), 227, 228, 
486, 487, 488 (with ill), 480; 470, 
471,478, 478,610. 

Octagolial Jiall, the, 21& 
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Old i'aloce Yard, nso. 

' “ Old Toar’em,” 4115. 

Oldhall, William, 330. 

Oldswortli, Mr., 401. 

Oliver, Alclurnuin, 110, 225,. 

Olmias, Jolin, 5.52. 

Onaldw, Kir Arthur, loi (»W.), 125 
{ill.), 1.30 (ill.), 321 (ill.), 324, 32.5, 
.310, 307, 34«, 3.5.3, 410, 550. 
(•lirnlow. Sir llieliant, 330, 338, 34(5, 
.347. A 

OlicniiiK of l^trliament, the, by 
lldward VII., Coi.ouRKn Toatk 
/(uing }>. 211, .315 (ill.), 317 (iM.) ; 
by Henry VJ., :«)1 (tW.); liy Queen 
Victorin, 300 (ill.), 310 (ill,). See 
atm ft}K 207-317 mul 364-8. 

(Irangc girl, the, 78 (ill\ 80. 

< Iratige, Mary, lYiucesa of, 32 (ill.). 
Oratory, the, 287, 288 (ill.), 550 (ill.). 

1 Irder Ihiok iiiutilatedby .lames I., 27. 
Orford, tlie liorl of. See Wal|iolc. 
Oasiiigton, Viseount. See Denison. 
Oxenden, Sir (leorge, 441. 

Oxeiiford, tlie Earl of, 300. 

Oxford, the 1‘larl of, 05 (with ill.\ 06, 
156, 307, ,350 (wjte), .566, 

Paget, Ix)rtl, 187. * j 
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1.588-9 

35 Elizalictli . 

1.592-3 

39 ... 

1.597 

43. 

KWl 

1 James J. 

1603-4 

1:! 

1614 

18 „ ... 

1620-1 

«■ 1 )) • • • 

162.3-4 

1 Oharlcs I. . 

1625 

1 . 

162.5-6 

3 „ ... 

1627-8 

16 ,. ... 

1640 

16 Charles 1. (I<ung Far- 


lininnnt) . 

1640 

Intcrregmini . 

1653 

• 

1654 

»> . • • 

16.56 


Interregnum . 

1658 9 

94 • • • 

16.59 

12 Charles IT.. 

1660 

13 Charles II. (The liong 


or IVnsiunary I’ar- 


liiiiiient) . 

1661 

31 Charles 11. 

1678-9 

31 . 

1679 

.1.1 1, ... 

1680-1 

1.Tames 11. . 

1685 

Convention 

1688-90 

2 William and Mary 

l(W9-90 

7 William HI. 

1695 

10. 

1698 

12 „ . . . 

17(KI 1 

13 „ ... 

1701 

1 Anne .... 

1702 


PARLIAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


4 .\nne . 


. 1705 

1 George 11 . . 


. 1727 

8 Georgu 111 . 

. 1768 

7 ,, , 


. 1708 

8 


. 17.34 

15 

14 • 

. 1774 

9 .. . 


. 1710. 

lf> 


. 1741 

21 


. 1780 

li ... . 


. 1713 

21 


. 1747 

21 

44 • 

. 1784 

1 (leorge I. . 


. 1714 15 

27 


. 17.54 

30 

44 • 

. 1790 

6 


. 1722 

1 George III. 


. 1761 

36 

» • 

. 1796 


PARLIAMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


41 (tcorfiv. III. 


. 1801 

3 William IV. 

. 1833 

32 Victoriji 

. 1868 

44 


. 1802 

5 „ 

. lft35 

37 ,, . . 

. 1874 

46 


. 1806 

1 Victoria 

. 1837 

4.3 

. 1880 

47 


1807 

•5 

. 18-n 

49 ,, 

1885 

.53 


. 1812 

11* .. 

1847 

.50 „ 

1886 

.58 


. 1818 

16 

. 1852 

56 „ 

. 1892 

1 George TV. . 


. 1820 

20 

. IKi7 

.59 „ 

1895 

m 

^ 44 • 


1826 


. 1859 

64 „ 

. IJKK) 

1 William IV. 

1 

• 

ISW) 

. 1831 

26 ", .' .’ 

. 1865 

1 Edward V11. . 

. 1901 

PARLIAMENTS AND CONVENTIONS OF 

SCOTLAND. 

THE ESTATES OF 

David 11. 


. 13.57 67 

54 James VI. . 

. 1621 

17 Charle.s H. . 

. 1665 

James I. . 


. 14.31 5 

.54 and .55 James VI. 

. 16fl 

18 „ . . 

. 1667 

James 11. 


. 1439.58 

1 (IJiarliJS 1. . 

* 1625 

21 26 Charles 11. . 

. 166974 

James 111. 


. 146287 

4 9 „ . . 

" l62H-,33 

30 

. 1078 

James IV. 


. 1188-1.509 

6 „ . • . 

. 1630 

3.3 

. 1681 

James V.. 


. 1513 40 

1.5-17 Charles 1. . 

. 163.9-11 

1 and 2 James VII. 

. ]68i5-0 

Mary 


. 1.542 67 

in 20 

. 1(U3 4 

1 William and Mary 

. 1089 

James VI. 


.1567 1609 

20-22 

. 1644-7 

1 .5 „ 


46 James VI. . 


. 1612 

(.•ImrUis Charl(‘H 

7 13 William 

1689 1702 

.50 


. 1617 

11. . 

. 1648.51 

1 Anne . 


.’■•0 


. 1617 

12 15 Charles 11. . 

. 1061-3 

2 6 Anne 

. J.703 7 


PARLIAMENTS HELD 


IN IRELAND. 


lAM) Jan. 12 to 

IfttW „ 17 
i.'iH.j Aiirii aa „ 

1«13 May IW „ 

lG34Ju)yl4 „ 

in:i9 March l(! 

ItWl May 8 „ 


l.'i.'ia Feb. 1 
IfiTl April 25 
15HC May 14 
1(115 Out 24 
1(135 April 18 
1(148 Jail. 3U 
KMiU AugUHt 8 


1«»2 Oct 5 
l«a5 August 27 
1703 Kept 21 
1713 Kov. 25 
1715 „ 12 

1727 „ 28 


to 1003 June 2G 
1009 „ 14 

1713 May (i 

1714 August 1 
1727 Juno 11 
17(30 Oct 25 


17(11 Oct 22 to 
1760 „ 17 
177C June 18 
1783 Oct 14 
1790 May 20 
1798 Jan. 9 


1708 May 28 
1776 April 5 
1783 July 25 
1790 April 8 
1797 July 11 
1800 IJec. 31 
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LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL. 

The followiii;j is a list of the I»rd High Chancellors and lionl Keejun'S of the (Ireat Seal 


of England;— 

10(57. Manrice, Itishop of Tsnidon. ! 

10(58. llerfftst, afterwards Hislioji of Elm- j 

ham. I 

1(570. Oshern. Ih'shojt of Ex(*t(*r. 

1()7i5. Osmund, llisho]) of Salishury. j 

1078. Manricif, l>isho|> of Isnidon. ! 

1083. William de 1h>aiifeau, Hishoj) of Thet- j 

t fori. ' , 

1080. William (lilford. 

101)0. Eohcvt. .llloet. 

101)3. Waldric. j 

101)4. William (I iffard, llisho]) of Winchester. ! 

1101. Roger. Rishop yf Salisbury. I 

1103. William (iitfard. i 

1101. Wahlric. • I 

1107. Raniilf. 

1121. OeoftVev Rufus. 

1 

1135. Roger of Salishury. j 

1139. IMiili]). ‘ j 

1142. Theobald, ,Archhisho]i of Canterhuiy. ! 

1151. Thomas a Recket. • j 

1173. Riil[)h de Wanieville. I 

1182. (leoftVey Rlantag(‘net, Archhishoj) of 

i’ork. 

1189. William (h^ Isnigchamii. i 

1197. Eu.stace, Rislio]! of Ely. i 

1199. Hubert Waller, Archhishoj) of (’anter- 

hury. 

1205. Waller d<‘ drey, Archhishoj) of '\'))rk. 

1213. Rc'tcr dcs Rochc'.s, Hishoj) of Winchester. 

1214. Walter de (Jrey. 

., Richard de IMarisco. i 

122(5. Ral|)h Mevilh*. * 

12:58. Simon de (^antihi)))*. ! 

1240. Richard, Ahls)! of Ev<‘shiim. i 

1242. Silvester of Eversdeii. 

124(5. .lohn .Mansel. ! 

1250. William de Kilkenny. 1 

1255. ihjnry Wingham, Rishoj) of ls)ndon. ^ 

1258. Waller de Merton, Rishoj) of lioche.ster. \ 

1260. * Kic-holas of Ely. 

1261. Wa'iter <le M<‘rtou. 

1263. Nicholas of Ely. 

1265. Thoinas de Cantiluj)e. 

„ Walter (iiflfonl. 

1266. (icMlfrey (iifford. 

1268. .lohn Chishull. 


1269. Richard Middleton. 

1272. .lohn Kirkehy. 

., Walter de IMcrton. 

1273. lh)hert Rurnell. 

1292. .lohn lianglon. 
i:i()2. William (ireeiithdd. 

1 : 104 . William Hamilton. 

1307. ]talj)h d(‘ Raldock. 

., .lohn Langton. 

1 : 510 . Waller Reynolds, Rishoj) of Win¬ 
chester. 

1314. .Tohn SiiMdiill. 

1318. .lohn Hothiim. Rishoj) of Ely. 

1:12(). .lohn Stdmon. Rishop of Norwich. 
1323. Robert dt** lltddock. 

1327. .lohn Hothiim. 

„ Henry de Clyff. 

„ Henry de Rurghersh. Rishoj) of Lincoln. 
13 : 10 . .lohn Stratford, Rishoji of Win<4iest(*r. 
1 : 1 : 14 . Richard Riiry, Rishoj) of Durham. 
1335. .lohn Stratford, Archhishoj) of (Janter- 
hiiry. 

1337. lioherl Stratford. 

1338. Ricliard Rynterworth, Rishoj) of 

Is)ndon. 

1:540. Archhishoj) Stratford. 

,, Rolw'rt Strut ford, Rishoj) of Chiche.ster. 
„ William Kildeshy. 

„ Sir RolM*rt Roiirchier. 

1341. Sir lh)l)(>rl Rarnyng. 

1 : 543 . Rolicrt Sadyngtou. 

1 : 145 . .lohn I'tlord. 

1 : 149 . .lohn Thoreshy, Rishoj) of St. Davids. 
13.56. William Edington, Rishoj) of Win¬ 

chester. 

1363. Simon Langliani. Rishoj) of Ely. 

1367. William of Wykeham, Rishoj) of 

Winchester. 

1371. Sir Robert Thorjie. 

1372. Sir Richard Scrojie. 

„ Sir .lohn Knyved. 

1377. Adam Houghton, J5ishoj) of St. Davids. 
i:i78. Sir R. Scrojie. 

1379. Simon of Siidhnry, Archhishoj) of 
Cunterhury. 

1381. Richard, Earl Arundel. 

1382. Robert, Rrayhrotjk, Rishop of London. 
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1383. Sir ^liflmel dw la Polo. | 

1386. Tliomas Anuidol, Arolibislio]> of ] 
Canterbury. 

1389. William of Wykoham. 

1391. Arcbbisliop Arundel. 

139(i. Kdtnund Stafford, llisbo]) of E.\etoV. 
1399. Arcbbisliop Arundel. 

„ .Tobn^Soarle. 

1401. Edmund Stafford. 

1403. Henry Jkviuforf, llishoii of Tvincoln. 

1406. Tliomas Jjanffley, Bishop of Hurhani. 

1407. Tliomas Arundel. 

1410. Thomas Ik^anfort^ Ivirl of Dorset. 

1412. Arolibisho]) Arundel. 

1413. floTiry Beaufort., Bisho]) of Win¬ 

chester. 

1417. Bishop Ixmgloy. • , 

1422. Simon Ganstode. 

.1424. Henry Beaufort. 

1426. John Kemp, Bishop ‘of Tiondon. 

1432. John StaflFonl, Bishop of liafli and 
Wells. 

1450. John Kemp, Archbishoi» of York. 

14.54. liichnrd Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 

1455. Thomas Bourchier, Arclibishoj) of 

Canterbury. 

1456. William of Waynflete, Bishu[) of 

Winchester. , 

1460. Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 
C/anterbury. 

1463. Koliert Kirkeham. 

1467. Kohert Stillingt<in, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

1473. Irfiwrence BiMith, Bishoji of Durham. 
1475. Thomas Itotheram, Bisho]! of JJncohi. 
1483. John Bussell, Bishop of JJnmln. 

1485. Thomas Barowe. 

„ Bishop Alc(X*k. 

1487. Archbishop Morton. 

1500. Henry Deane. 

1.504. William Warhara, Archbishop of 
t'miterburv. 

1525. Cardinal Wolsey. 

1529. Sir Thomas More. 

1532. Sir Thomas Audley. 

1544. Thomas, l.rf>nl W'riol hesley. 

1547. William Paulet, Ijord St. John. 

1551. Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely. 

1553. Stephen Gardin4r, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester. 

1556. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York. 
1558. Sir Nicholas B^>on. 


1579. Sir Thomas Bromley. 

1587. Sir Christopher Hatton. 

1591. W’^illiain Cecil, liord Burghley. 

1592. Sir John Puckering. 

1596. Sir Thomas Egerton. 

1617. Sir Francis Bac-on. 

1621. John Williams, Archbishoj) of York. 
1625. Sir Thomas Coventry. 

1640. Sir .Tohn Finch. 

1641. Sir Edward Littleton. 

1645. Sir Bichanl Twain 

1649-60. Great Seal in (Commission. 

1660. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. • 
1667. Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 

1672. Anthony Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury. 
1675. Heneage Finch, Tword Nottingham. 
1682. Francis North, Iword Guilford. 

1685. George, Lord .leflfreys. 

1689-93. Great Seal in Commission. 

1693. John, Iword Somers. 

1700. Sir Nathan Wright. 

1705. William, Iwonl (\)W|ku-. 

1710. Simon, Iword Harcourt. 

1714. Ijord Cowper. 

1718. Thomas Parker, I'^arl of Macclesfield, 
1725. fiir Peter King.' 

1733. Charles, Iword Tallsit. 

1737. Philij) Yorke, Jword Hardwicke. 

1757. Bolieit, Iword Henley. 

1766. Charles, Ixird (.’amden. 

1770. (Tiarles I’orke, Lord Moi'den. 

1771. Henry Bathurst, Ixird Ajisley. 

1778. Edward, Ixmi Thurlow. 

1793. Alc-vander, Tjord Iwonghborough, 

1801. .lohn Scott, Lord Eldon. 

1806. Thomas, Iword Erskinc. 

1807. I^rd Eldon. 

1827. .Tohn Singleton {’sipley, Ijord Lynd- 
* hurst 

1830. Henry, Iword Bi-ougham. 

1834. Iwonl Jiyndhurst. 

1836. Charles Pejivs, Lord Cottenham. 

1841. Ijord Lyndhurst. 

1846. Ijord Cuttenham. 

1850. Thomas Wilde, Is»rd Truro. 

1852. Edward Siigflen, Iword St. T<eonards. 

„ Kobert Bolfe, Jword Cranworth. 

1858. Frederic Thesiger, Lord Chelmsford. 

1859. .Tohn, Tword Cam])bell. 

1861. Bichard Bethell, Iword Westbury. 

1865. liord Oanworth. 

1866, Iword Chelmsford. 
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1808. 

Hugh, l.onl Cairns. 

! 1885. 

Sir Hardinge (iiffiird, liOiti Halshury. 


NVilliam Page M’lsid, Jjord Hatherley. 

j 1880. 

Sir Farrer. liord Hersehcdl. 

1872. 

Sir Houndell Palmer, l/)rd Sellwrue. 

•» 

lioixl Halshury. 

1874. 

Eiu-l Cairns. 

1892. 

Ijord Hersehell. 

1880. 

Earl Sellmme. 

1895. 

l,oiil Halshury. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tilt* following is II list of the Sjieulcers of tlio llonso of ('oininoTis: 


125!). Peter do Montfort. 
l.‘i<S2. Scropo. 

1.339. William 'Jnissel. 

1377. Sir Peter de la .Maro. 

., Sir TlKimiiK llniigerford.’ 

1378. Sir .Tames Pickering. 

1379. Sir .lolin (loldi^slmrgli. 

1381. Sir Pilchard de Waldsgiiive. 

1382. Sir .land's Pickering. 

1393. Sir .lolin J$ns.sev. 

1399. Sir .lolin (llievne. 

1400. .lolin Doreward. 

1401. Sir Aniold Savage. 

1402. Sir Henry Kedford. 

1404. Sir Arnold Savage. 

1405. Sir William Kstnrmy. 

1400. Sir .lohn Tibet ol (or Tllitoft.). 
1408. Thomas Cliaiieer. 

1413. William Sturton. 

. ., .lolin Dorc'ward. 

1414. Wantir (or Walter) Ilungerford. 
Thomas (lhaneer. 

1415. Hilliard Hedman. 

„ Sir Walter Heauchaini). 

1416. Huger Flower. 

1420. Huger Hurst. 

1421. Thomas Oliancer. 

Hiehard liaynard. ^ 

1422. linger Flowc*r. 

1423. .lohn Hnssel. 

1425. Sir Thomas Wanton. 

„ Sir Hiehard Vernon. 

1427. .lohn Tyrrell. 

1429. William Alyngton. 

1431. .lohn Tyrrell. 

1432. .lohn Hnssel. 

143J1. Hoger Hurst. 

1435.‘ .lohn Howes. 

1430. Sir .lohn Tyrrell. 

1438. William Burley. 

1439. William Tresham. 

1444. William Burley. 


1447. William Tresham. 

1449. .lohn Say. 

,. Sir .lohn Pojiham. 

., William Tresham. 

1451. Sir William Oldhall. 

1452. Thomas Thor|ie. 

Sir Thomas ('harlton. 
1454. Sir .lohn Wenloek. 

1459. Thomas Tresham. 

1400. .lohn (ireen. 

1401. Sir .lames Strarigeways. 
1407. .lohn Say. 

1472. William Alyngton. 

1482. .lohn Wood. 

1484. William (lateshy, 

1480. Thomas J^ovell. 

1487. .lohn Mordaunt. 

1489. Sir Thomas MlzwilHam. 
149J. Hiehard Km|ison. 

1495. Sir Heginald Bniy. 

„ Kohert Drury. 

1497. Thomas Inglelield. 

1503. Kdmuiid Dudley. 

1510. Thomas Ingleiield. 

1512. Sir Hohert Sheffield. 
1514. , Thomas Nevill. 

1523. Sir Thomas .More, 

1529. Thomas Aiidley. 

1534. Sir Huni|ihry Wingfield. 

1530. Hiehard HiL'Ii. 

1539. Sir Nicholas Hare. 

1542. Thomas .Moyle. 

1^47. Sir .lohn Baker. 

1553. Sir .lames Dyer. 

.. .lohn Pollard. 

1554. Hohert BriMike. 

„ dement Heigham. 

1.555. .lohn Pollard. 

1558. William (’milell. 

1559. Sir TlnViias Hargrave. 
1502. Thomas Wylliams. 

1505. Hiehard Onslow.. 


' The first to receive the title of S|M>akcr. 
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1571. Cliristopher Wray. 

1572. Itohert. Bell. 

1581. .lolin l'o|)liaiii. 

1585. Hir .loliii Puckering. 

1589. Scrgeaiil Stiagg. 

1592. l-klwanl G.ke. ^ 

159(i. Sergeant Velverton. 

1001. ■'Sergeant 0rfK)ke. 
lOOil. Sergeant Pliilips. 

1014. Sir Uan(l(il|ili Crewe. 

1020. Sergeant liicliar(lst)ii. 

1021. Sir Tliuinas Crewe. 

1020. Sir Ifeiu^agc^ Finch. 

1028. Sir .lolin Fincli. 

1040. Sir .luiin (ilanvillo. 

„ William Ii(^lltllall. 

105S. Francis lions. • , 

1054. William Lonthall. 

1050. Sir Tlioimis Widdrington. 
1058. Clialloner Chule. 

„ Sir Lilleliome Ixmg. 

1659. Thomas Hamiield. 

1000. Sir Harliottle Orimsion. 

1001. Sir Kdward 'rurner. 

1073. Sir Job Charlton. 

„ Kdward Seymour. 

1078. Sir llolawt Sawyt-r. 

.. Kdwjird Seymour. ^ 

1079. Sergeant (iregory. 


1680. WTlliam Williams. 

1681. Henry Powle. 

1685. Sir John Trevor. 

1089. Henry Powle. 

1090. Sir .Tohn Trevor. 

1695. Paul Foley. 

1698. Sir Thomas Littleton- 
1701. Robert Harley. 

1705. John Smith. 

1708. Sir R. Onslow. 

1710. William BiDinley. 

1714. Sir Thomas llanmer. 

1715. Spema'r Compton. 

1728. Arthur Onslow. 

1701. Sir John Oust. 

1770. Sir Fletcher Norton. 

1780. Charles Wolfran Cornwall. 
1789. Hon. Wijliam Wyndham Gren¬ 
ville. 

„ Henry Addington. 

1801. Sir .hilin Mitford. 

1802. Charles Abbot. 

1817. Charles jManner.s Sutton. 

1835. James Abercrornby. 

1839. (’harles Shaw licfevre. 

1857. John Evelyn Ihmison. 

1872. Henry Bouverie Brand. 

1884. Arthim W. Peel. 

1895. William Court Gully. 
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Ft'on a print pvHiihtd Muj/ IHUti. 

TUB MEW UOUHBK OF PAULIAMKXT 

Tho (leujm by Sir Oharlad Barry whilst wak accepted, but uibrrim! out in a greatly iiKMlified fttrm. 


2 >ri)vinc‘(^ of lliis work fo go iniiiutt*ly mio tli<j Jialf-forgol.ton controvorsios whidi niged around 
tlie building of tlm new Jlouses of Parlkinent, They created much exciteinetd. at (he time, 
hnt (oday tliey have little othei’ than a ]>ur(^lv liistorical interest. It may he said, however, 
that Sir (lliarles Barrv almost from the outset found himself in a [losition of discomfort. First, 
th(^ (lovernment n]i 2 )ointed Dr. Jteid to sujierintend t lie ventilating and warming of t li(d)uilding, 
and so intriKliieed an element, of disconl which left its mark ujKin the ]>rogress of the bnilding. 
Then in 1844 there was serious trmdile because, to meet otficial demands for fresh accommiMla- 
tion, the architect had without authority varied his iilans in several minor iiartii*nlar.s. Following 
this, and as a conseijueuce of the action taken in regal'd to it, a ('ommissioii was on .Mandi 17th, 
1848, a])|H>int(d “to superintend the conijiletion of (he new J’alace,” aiid tlu^ way was jiaveil 
for an almost, unending siuwssion of disputes u)Min ]H)ints connected with the internal arrange¬ 
ments. Again, there was a tremendous controversy, with numerous mrnifications, over the 
designing of the great clock. Jaistly, an undignified squabble which went on for yeais, ont- 
la.sting, in fact, the life of the architc*ct, tinik place as to th<^ rmniineration whi<4i should be 
|Miid to Mr. Harry, the authorities insisting on the jiayment of a lump sum, while the ar<-hitect. 
.st(M»d out. for the observance of the jaofessional custom of a iiercentage on the outlay. Thc^si* 
various wrangles naturally materially tended to jirotmct the work of construction. It was as 
late as Februmy, 1847, that the first conqileted 210141011 of (he new buildings, the House of 
liOixls, was occupied, and some considendile further time elapsed luTore (he Ilousi* of Commons 
mitered into 2 »oswssioTi of its new home. Not until 1852, when the Hoyal A])]»mach was 
coiiqileted and Qiu>en A'ictoria made for the first time her 2 *ublic entmnce to the new buildings, 
may the great work be said to have lx*en consummated. Even then the towers anil other 
artdiitectiiral features rt'iiuiiued to- be constructed. These engaged attention until .the year 
1860. Tims, it was twenty years after the first stone was laid, and when the architect 
had been borne to his last resting-jilace in Westminster Abbev, a saddened and broken-hearied 
man, that the final tonches were ]mt u 2 H)n the sjileudid design. 

'file cost of the building was enormous, far in e.\ces8 of the most liberal calculations. 
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Parliament Past and Present 


In the original entiniate the amount reijuirc'd was put down at £707,104. It was hopelessly 
short of the mark. A Parliamentary ]>a])er issued in 1850 showed that the amount ex^iended 
or to he expended U)» to that time reached the enormous tx>tal of £1,997,240 ISs. lid. Even 
this sum «k)es not iulo(juately represent all that the building actually cost. At hmst another 
half-million would have to be added to obtain the proj>er tol4il. This great, excess oti the 
original estimati; was miuie a subject of severe censure of the architect, during his lifetime. 



From Vt'. Hnyrt/'n ** Li/f of air Vftai'ttjt Bttrrift' prriuuMioii oj Mr. John Mornifi, 

THK NKW I’AJ.ACK AT WKSTMlNKTKIt. 

Vl«?w fruui tint w>uth*cfwt of 8ir CliarluB Jlatry’ii luldilioiPtl tniildinpt on tlio nitc oi New I’lilaco Ynnl. Thewt ftdtUtioiiH were froiiuently 

djKcuwtAil, tmt iit)voi’ii<lo|»teil. 

It. was, in fm-t, the most serious count in t.he indictim-nt brought against him by his <Titics. 
Ilis son, however, ably, and on the whole successfully, defends him ' from the charge of 
e.xtravagance. The building, he shows, us (omplet.ed, widely <lifFeml from the structure that 
Sir Charles Harry luul desigiKwl. Not only hud consi<lerable lulditioiis been iniule to it to 
m(H‘t otlicial exigencie.s, but a sum of half a million bad Ik^ui expended on furnituri^ tittings, 
and decorations which luui not. been pnivided for in the first estimate. The simjde truth 
of the matter no doubt is that the great. jtiU' was to a large e,\lent. a jn'oduct of development. 
It- grew with the j»rogress of the, time and with the march of opinion as to what, was really 
essential to the eqnipnient of the home of the lin))erial L(^gislatlire. In 8ubse(|uent chapters 
we shall describe in detail the new buildings as coinjileted. 

• “Till; Life nud Works of Sir C. Hurry.” 




CHAPTER XTV. 

CORONATION CEREMONIES AT THE PALACE. 


Rkkoke taking leave of the old Palace of Westminster it is desirable, especially in view of the 
circninstances of the time at. which this work is issued, that some description should he given 
of the pageantry of which it was the witness in connection with coronations. In recent, years, 
with the ti.xing of the ])er.soual residence of the Sovereign mainly outsid«! l.s)ndon, this a.spect 
of the historic sit(< by the Thames has been rather obscured. 15ut iii reality, if the gi'eat 
building luul never bet*u associated with the life of Parliament «»r the tuhninistration of the 
law. it .would always liave been famous as the spot on which luul been celela-ated a rcunarkable 
series of siie<-tiudes connected with the accession of the Knglish Kings. With the exception of 
the late Sov<‘ivigu of happy memory and lier immediati^ ]»r<ah'ce.ssor. there was scarcely an 
occui)ant of the Knglish throne from the time of Henry 111. who had not mounted to it by 
way of Westminst(*r Hall. Kven befoi-e that period the Paltme was in a peculiar sense 
idcntilii‘d with tlie cc'remonies in connectitm witli the beginning of a new reign. Indeed, it 
may safely be asserted that so long as there has lieen a Palace at Westmin.ster so long has 
th(‘re exist<‘d a close association between the building and the rites which have been the 
outward and visible sign of the monarch's title to |M)wer. 

William the (’onipieror, with that, jiractical, business-1 ik<^ instinct which was a marked 
trait of his chaiwter. ijnickly realiseul the value of a Westminster coronation; and as soon us 


he hiul made his tooting in the country sure, he 
caus(Hl elaborate jiri'panitions to be undei-takeii for a 
ceremony in tli«i Abbey with the old impre.ssive 
ritual, and an added element of distinction lent by 
the sphmdour t>f Noriiuui i«igcantry. An uiitowanl 
incident during the ceremony went nearly to involv¬ 
ing the aflair in disaster. At the culminating ]>oint 
in the service, wheiv the rjuestion was asked, “ Will 
yc^ have this Prince to 1 h> your King?” a great shout 
of a]i|)ruval was sent up by the congregation, and 
the Korman soldiery outside, lu’uring it., bclii>ved that 
(he Knglish had revolted. Acting on this assum])- 
tion, tiny started to (ire and ]>lunder the houses. 
'I'lie tumult was only (|uelled after it laul continued 
many hours and mu<-h mischief had been done. Mean¬ 
while William, trembling with apprehension, had gone 
through the service to its close, and we may be certain 
that there was little festivity or rej«)iciiig in the 
Palwe t hat, night.. 

William Kufus, like his father, was cnrwned at 
Westminster, but the meagre accounts of the cere¬ 
mony do not indicate to what extent the Palai-e 



shared in the proi-eedings. Profiting by the existence 
of Westminster Hall, his successor, aft.er his crowning 
in the Ablrey, received “all the chief men of England, 


THE COBONATION CHAIK, 

On whleb all tlw Klnga of EiikIiuii] tnmi WiUlnm tlw 
CtitMiaoror havo Iwii crow&od. 
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both olorgy and Inity,” in the Palace. Similarly Stejdien, who was crowned on St, Stephen’s 
Day, 1135, in honour of the occasion held a splendid festival in the Pultu’e, to which 
all his leading subjects wcr«' invited. These precedents were followed in successive reigns. 
Wlieii Henry III. was crowned King in _ the lifetiinc of his father in 1170, we gather 
from the rwonls that a grand banquet was given in Westminster Hall. Uism this occrasion 
the fitfher served his son at. the table as sewer, “bringing up t.he Imre’s heiul with trumpets 
bef(»re it according to the maner. Whereujmn,” proceeds the (plaint chronicle of Holiuslied, 
“the young man, conceiving a pride in his lieturt. helxdd the stand<TS-by with a more 
stately countenance than he luul wont; the Archbishop of 1'orke, who sat by him, inurkiiig 
his behaviour, turned unto him and said, ‘lh( glad, my good sonne, then' is not anol.lu'r 
Prince in the world that hath such a sewer at his table.’ To which the new(' King nnsweii'd 
disdainfnilie thus: ‘Why d(»est thou marvel at that? JMy father in doing it, thinkc'th it not 
more than becomiith him; he Ixnng home of princi*li(! blood onlie on the mother’s sith', 
kerveth me that am a King bonu!, having both a King to my father and a tiueen to 
my mother.’ Thus the young man, of an evil! and jierverse uatuiv, was puffi'd u]i in ])ri(le 
by his father’s unseeinlie doinge.” It is difficult to say whether this story is more than the 
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gossip of the old Fathers, but it is certainly perfc'ctly consistent with the nu'an-spirit ed 
charat'ter of the Prince of whom it is relat(*d. 3Iore tangible t.haii the narrative of this almrtive 
coronation are the records of the ft'stivities which accompinied the elevation of llichard I. 
to the throne. These were condui’ted with all the jHimp and disjilay of tlie agi*, and were 
]iurtici])ated in by the leiuling men of t.he (muntry. In the writings of i?ye-witnesses we have 
for the first tinu' mention of the association of the chief citizen of London with the ceremony 
in the capacity of Chief Butler, and of the a]i]K)intment of the cliicf burgesses of Winchester 
to serve up the viands. But records of the earlier coronation feasts in Westminster Hall are 
meagre, and it is not until we come to the coronation of Henry III.’s Queen, Eleanor, in I23G, 
tliat we have any detailed description. Of this pageant Matthew Paris, however, sup]ilies a 
vivid jiicture. “At the iiujitial feast,” he says, “were assembled such a multitude of the 
nobility of both sexes, such numbers of the religious, such a vast liody of the people, and 
such a vari(?ty of players (fiistrionee) that the City of Ixindon could scarcely contain them 
in her capacious bosom. In the procession the Earl of Chester bore before the King the swonl 
of St. Edward the Confessor, called curtnna, in token of his being Earl of the Palace, comes 
pdatii, and liaving authority to restrain the King if he should do wrong; as Constable of 
Chester he kept back the jieojile with his rod when they pressed too forwanl. The High 
Marshal of England (the Earl of Pembroke) carried a rod before the King, both in the 
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THE COKONATION OF HENRY VI. 


Tilts Kinir was orowneil both in Londun and in Iteis. lls was in the ninth year of hia age at the time of the solemnity in WcsUiiiuster Abbey. 
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Cluirch and in tbe Hall, making way 
for the King, and arranging the guests 
at the lioyal table. The Imrons, custodea 
of the Cinque Torts, bare a canopy over 
the King supjKffted on five spears, though 
from some c*ontentiou8 stTuples they had 
almost neglected their duty. The Earl 
of Ijeicester held water for the King to 
wash before dinner. The Earl of Wareniie 
officiated as the Kt>yal cup-befirer, in 
lieti of the Earl of Arundel, who was a 
yoiitli not yet knighted. Master Michael 
Bt'let luul the office of butler. The Earl 
of Hereford was inarshal of the King’s 
household. William de Beauchamp was 
almoner. The justiciary of the forests 
removed the dol(*s from the King’s table, 
though he was at first imi)eded. The 
citizens of .Ismdon jsmred the wine 
abundantly into ])recions cups; the citi¬ 
zens of Winchester had oversight of the 
kitchen and najtery, and othcTs officiated 
according to tlu'ir various claims, which 
wme cletrided sulvo jure, so that they 
misrht be substantiated on a fitter 
occasion, and the joy of the nu]>tial 
feast not interrujrtiMl by contention. 
The chancellor, the chamberlain, the 
marshal, and the constable, took their 
seats with reference to tlieir offices, and 
all the barons in the order of their 
creati»)n. The solemnity,” the writer 
goes on to say, “ was resphuident with 
the clergy and knights, properly placed. 
But how shall 1 describe the dainties of 
the table, and the abundance of divers 
Injuors, the quant ity of game, the variety 
of fish, the multitude of jesters, and 
the attention of the waiters? Whatever 
the world pours forth of jileasure and glory was there es|Kteially disj»layed.” 

'The sjdetidour of this feast was surjtassitd by that arranged in 1274 in honour of the 
coronation of Edward I. To furnish the material needs of the occasion the country was 
ransacked for sui)plies weeks previonsly. Eventually there were forthcoming 440 oxen and cows, 
430 sheej), 450 pigs, 16 fat boars, 278 flit ches of bamn, and 22,460 cajions, besides other jwultry. 
The feast was attendcfd by the King of Scotland, acicomimnied by one hundred knights on 
horst'back, “who as soon as they had dismounted turned their steeds loose for any one to 
catch and keep that thought proper.” Following the Scotch King came Edmund, Earl of 
Arundel, and the Earls of Gloucester, Pembroke, and Warenne, “each having in their ciomi>any 
a hundred illustrious knights, wearing their.lords’ armour; and when they had alighted from 
their iMilfreys they also set them free, tliat whoever chose might take them unquestioned.” 
Meanwhile, the aqueduct in ChejM “jxjured forth white and red wine like rain-water, for 
those who would, to drink at pleasure.” This custom of supplying wine for the i)opulace 
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at coronations must liave involved jjreat ex|jense. A document exists wliicli shows that in 
the next reign a tliousand i)iiies of wine were ordered from liordeaux for the coronation; 
Nor were the creature comforts the only lieavy charge. One of tlie hills prestirved amongst 
the records gives in minute detail the articles required for tl>e fitting up of Westminster 
Hall and the Aldiey for Kdward IH.’s coronation. The total cost was X'l.O.'iti Ifla. 3d., an 
enormous sum for those days. But, indeed, the whole arrangemmits wen^ conceived on a scale 
of profuse magniticence^—so much so, that it took years to discharge the liabilities incurrcnl. 

A corfMiatiwn marked by special itiagniiicence was that of Uichard II. On the day befi)n‘ 
the actual ceremony the King nxle from the Tower to Westminster )U‘com]mni«.id by a brilliant 
cavalcade of noblemen and citizens. Arrived at Westminsfor, he, according to the record in 
the Close Bolls, ‘‘entered the (Ireat Hall of the Palace, and going uj) to the high marble 
table which stood in it, asked for wine, which being biought he drank of it, as did others 
standing around him. The King then retired with the princes and his family to his chambc'r, 

w’here he siqqwd royally. 



and having iHithcd Isv 
coniingly he n'tired to rest. 

"In the morning tluf 
King arose, and having 
heard mass, he w'as clothed 
in the ])uresl, vestments, 
and wore slippcTs or bus¬ 
kins only on his feet; he 
quitted Ids room and de- 
seeiidixl into the Great 
Hall with a lull attendance 
of j>rinces and nobles. 
There came to mcd. him 
the Archbislio)» of Canttu-- 
bury (Simon Sudbury) auid 
other )irelafes in jMnitifical 
haliits, aind the clergy «)f 
the realm in silkmi cop<>.s, 
with a gi’eat con(!our.se of 


TUB COaONATlON OP IIKNRY IV. 


peojde at the high table 


in the Hall.” Thereafter 


a ])rocession was fomed and the King pioceeded along a covered way to the Abbey, w'hen^ 
I he usiuil rites were ])ei'formed. Beturnirig to the I’alace, llu^ King “desceiKh.sJ into the 
Great Hall, and having washed his hands, sat down in the Ho^’al seat at the high table, 
where sat with him many on either hand. ()n the right side of the Hall the Barons of the 
C/inque Ports occupii'd the first table, the Clerks of the ('lumifery the second; and at the 
inferior tables on that side were the King’s .ludges, the Barons of the K.vchequer, and others. 
On the left side of the Hall W(*rc tables for the Sheriffs, Itecorder, Aldermmi, and many of 
the citizens of Ixmdon. In the itdddle were tables filled by distinguished men of the 
Commons of the Kingdom. . . . During the continuance of the entertainmt*nt the liord 
Steward, the Constable, and the Karl Marshal, with certain knights deimted by them, rode 
about the Hall on noble coursers to ]»reserve jieace and order among the ^leople. All the time 
the Earl ot Derby stood at the King’s right hand, holding the ])rincipal sword, drawn from its 
scabbard. Tlie Earl of Strafford jierformed the office of chief carver. Dinner Ixiing finished, 
the King arose and went to his chamber with the prelates, great men, and nobles before 
mentioned. Then the great men, knights, arid lonls ]iassed the remainder of the day until 
fjupper time in shews, dau(«8, and solemn minstrelsy; and having sup|)ed, the King and 
others retired to rest, fatigued with tlieir exertions in this magnificent festival.” 
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It is at this coronation 
that wo first catch a glim}>se 
of tiie King’s Champion, a 
familiar figure in later 
ceromonios. This func¬ 
tionary was a creation of 
the 8])irit of oluvalry wiiich 
permeated all the institu¬ 
tions of the country, regal 
and national, at this period. 
His duty was to attend the 
coronation festivity to chal¬ 
lenge to mortal conibat all 
who should dare to (question 
the Iloyal right to the 
crown. The manner of his 
coitiing was strictly laid 
down in the regulations for 
the ])ag<‘anl. In the ease 
of Richard’s 1 l.’s coroiiat ion, 
accoi-diiig to Walsiiigliam, 
the holder of f.lie office, Sir 
John Dymmok, “made a 
mistake of the juncture at 
which he should coint! in. 
Equipping himself with tlie 
b(fst suit of armour, save 
one, and the Is'st st<?ed, 
save one, from the King’s 
armoury and stahh*, he jiro- 
ceeded on iiorselmck, with 
two attendants (the one 
l)earing his sjH'a)’, and the 
other his shield), to the 
Abbey gales, there to wait 
the ending of the mass. 
Rut the Jjord Marshal, the 
Lord Seneschal, and the l^ord 
Constable, with Sir Thomas 
Percy, being all mounted 
on their great horses, went to the knight and told him that he shoidd not have ctnne so soon, 
but when the King was at dinner; wherefore he ha«l Iwtter retire, and, hiying aside his 
weighty armour, rest himself until the i)roper time.” It is snrmisiHl by some commentators 
that the Chnmi)ion in pnx-eeding to the Abbey in this instance was seeking to uphold an 
ancient rigid, to ride in the ])rocessuMi as well as to apjiear in the Hall. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that on all subsequent occasions the Champion’s ap])earance was confined to 
Westminster Hall, where, however, it was an essential feature of the festivity. Mounted on 
a snow-white steed, and accomj)anu*d by a brilliant retinue of esquires, heralds, and mace-bearers, 
it was Ins custom to ride in at the great door, and advancing to the top end of the Hall, 
to call uiwn his herald to deliver the challenge. This was done in the following terms:— 

“If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall gainsay our Sovereign Ix>rd 
King-, King of England and P'ranco, Defender of the P’aith, etc., to be right heir to the 
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iiDjierial crown of this rciihn, or that, he ouglit not to enjoy the Kame; here is his Oiampion, 
who sjiitlj that he lyeth, and is a false traytor, Indiig ready in js^rsoii to eonihat with him; 
and in this quarrel will adventure his life against him, on what day soever he shall Iw 
apjK)int(*d.” 

The wonls uttered, amid a flourish of trumjH'ts the ('ham]>iou threw down the gauntlet 
three! times. On the thiid occasion it was customary for tlie King to drink to the ('hainpiou 
in a gold eup and tlien to jmss it on to the knight, who in tunj drank to the King. The 
gold cuj» iK'wime a ]>er([uisite of the (Champion, together with the suit of armour he wore and 
the horse he r<id«! at the ceremony. 

It is difli(!idt to sjiy who first discharged tli(! office, or even when the custom was instituted. 
There is gcxsl ground for the helie£ however, that in tlie reign of Henry 1. a e(!rtain Huger 
Marmion, wlui died in 1129, was King’s (,’hampiou. This individual exercised the functions by 
virtiU! of his tenure* of the manors of Tamwoith and tScrivelsby. Through him the post 
des<!!!nded to l*l(ilij> Marmion, who is believed to have aef«‘d as ('hampion at Edward I.’s 
ctwonatioii. I’hilii* i\huiniou’s death witliout male issue, and the consequent diversion of the 
manor into the female, line, led to a j'folotiged 'disiaite lietween the I)c! Frevilles and the 
Dymrnoks, Indh descendants of Jane, Marmion’s eldest (Liuglit»“r. Eventually tlu! Dymmoks, 
to use an appropriate metajihor, became firmly seated in the smldle, and successive! mcndH'rs of 
the* family pe-rforjned the duties until tlu! tu*cession of (leorge IV,, wlnm for the last time! the 
Cliam|>ion, in the jwrson of Henry Dymoke, reiiresenting the llev. John Dymoke*, Ih'ctor of 
S<!riv«!lsby, the! hem! of the family, nale into \V«*stniinstei- Hall to })roclaim his (fontempt for 
tin! King’s «*?iemies. Economical reasons, mainly, led to the abandonment of the ceremony 
(with the. iKUiqiiet.) at the two subse<pieiit coronations; and it. is nevcT Iik«‘ly to be revived, for, 
pictui-esque us the incident wa.s it would in its modern framing lose the snggestiveness and 
romance which lent to it in the old days its chief attractiveness. 

The King’s (’hamjaou has ratln*r taken us from the courst! of our narmtive, and it is 
ne(!essiiry to revert to the n*ign of llichard 11., to re(!all an incident of high historic interest 
and im|M)i*lan<!»! in comn*ction with tin* subject we are treating, 'fhis was the accession of 
Henry IV., after the fiirnnd iu*t of abdication ]M*rformed by Hichaixl while a jirisoner in the 



THK COUOMATION OF CHAHLES 11. IN WESTMINSTEB ABBET. 

It noted M munrknUe by tba junwlietH tliid tbongh it raineil inoemutly many dnys before and many after the ceremony, the BUime 

■hined gluriouely all that day,” and not a drop of niiu fell. 
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QWer. Very solemn and im- 
prc'issive were tlie pnKieedings 
ill I'iirliiimeiit wliicli jmssed 
in the (ireiii Hull on this 
Seiiteinlier »Ot,li, 1399. The 
walls of tlie venei'iihle build¬ 
ing were “ hung and Iriinined 
sunijituously,” and the 
niunugers of the affair luul 
‘‘eaused to he set up a lioyall 
ehaire, on puriiose to eluKise 
a newe King, iieme lo wliieli 
tiu> jirelalcs were saf, and on 
the other side sat the Isirds, 
and after, the Coiiinions in 
order." lliehard’s reimneia- 
tion was r^•all aloud, and 
the Archbishop of (Janterbiiry 
demanded of the States and 
]H‘oph^ then present wliether 
they would, for their own 
interest and the welfare of 
the realm, admit, the cession 
so made. A great shout of approval siij>i)lied an aflirmative aiiswi*r, and then^after. 
when sentence of deiiosition had been formally prononiiced against Kichard, the Diiki* of 
I.4incaster, devoutly crossing liimself, sjioke us follows: “In the name of I'ather, Sou, 
and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of J.rfuicaster, challenge this realm of Knglaiid, and the crown, 
with all the memlM«rs and api»urtenaiices; as that I am descendeil by right line of 
the hlocxl coining from the goixl Lord King Henry III.; and through the right that 
G(m 1, of His grace, hath sent me, with the help of my kin and of my friends, to 
recover it,; the whii^h realm was in jxiint to he undone ior default of governance and 
undoing of the gocxl laws." Again the assembly clamorously signified its a])proiNition of 
the act, and the new Sovereign was h^d to the throne by the two archliishops. Halting 
at the lower ste)), he knelt for a few minutes in silent prayer, and then was jilaced in 
the Koval seat by the two e<*clesiastics. The announcement of various ap]K>int incuts, and 
the fixing of the following Monday for the coroiiaiion ceremony, brought tc) a tiwmiiiatioii 
a scene as im[Mirtaiit, in its (xmseijnences us any that had hitherto been witiiesscul on that 
famous siiot. 

ShakesjX'are, with his keen instinct for the pietures(|ue, has with pwtic licence used the 
Hall as the setting for the great scMuie in Richard II. in which the act of rminiiciatioii 
was performed. Kvery Khak(tsjx>arean student is familiar with the moving language which 
is ]nit into the unfortunate King's mouth. First we have bitter reflections on his fallen 
state;— 



TUB CHAMPION PK.HPOKMINO THE CEUEMONY OK THE CHAIiEENOE IN WE8T- 
MINSTEB HALL AT THE COIIONATION OK JAMES II. 


Alack I wliY am 1 sent for to a King, 

Heforo T have shook oil the regal thoughts 
tVherewith I roigiiud'l 1 hardly yot have Icnrned 
To iusiuuate, Iluiter, bow, and bend my limbs: 

(live sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submisHiun. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men: wore they not mine f 
IHd they not sometime cry, “All hail I” to me? 

8o Judas did to Christ: but lie in twelve 

Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousand, none. 
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At last Richard brings hiinself to make the sacrifice. In these jiathetic terras he coraidetes the 
formal act of renunciation :— 

I give tliis licavy weiglit from off ray lieail. 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my lieart; 

Witli mine own tears I wasli away iiiy tialm, 

With mine own liaiids 1 give away ray crown, 

Will] mitio own toiigiie deny my sacred stiite, 

Witli mine own breath release all duty's rites; 

All XKimp and majesty I do forswear. 

l.ong mayst tlioii live in llieliard’s scat to sit, 

And soon lie Kiehard in an earthy iiit! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Kicliard says. 

Tlicre is greater warrant in history for anotlter st'cne witnessed in the JIali of wliich sl.irring 
memoritfs have been handed down to ns. This was the e.jiistHle in 141{5 wliich marked tlie 
return of Henry V. from the glorious field of Aginc-ourt, MiKlest, tis lie was lirave, the gallant 
King deprecated tlic excessive ftTvour of liis subjects. He proliibited the singing of songs of 
conquest. “NeytJior would he suffer to bo carried before him, nor showed unto the jieopie, liis 
helmet whereujKin liis crown of gold was broke and deposed on flic field by the violence of the 
enemie, nor his other armour that in that cruell liaftaile was so sore broken; hut as (he faitiifni 
constant cluunpion of tligl, he eschewed all occasions of vainc glory, and refused the vaiiie 
praises of the people.” A fitting ]>endant to this pii-lure of the triumjihant monarch received 
by his subjects was the recejition u few montlis later by the King in the Hall of tlie KiiqsTor 
Higismund, to conclude a jieace on behalf of France. 



THE CORONATION CEREMONY IN WESTMINSTER HALL-JAM KS II. 

'* Shewing how Uie King and Queen, with tiio nobility and otlieni, did eft at dinner on the day of the «»n»nation, April S7tb| 1C85. With the 
manner of aenring up the fimt ooune of hot meat to their Mi^oiitloii' table." 
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H«*iiry IV.’s coronation was conducted on a scale of unexampled grandeur. Froissart, who 
gives a most, minute account of the ciTcniony, states tliat he was accuini>anied to Westminster 
from the Tower by a cavalciule of 6,000 horse, “ including his own immediate attendants 
and the City conijianies in their resijeetive liveries.” The streets were jirofusely decorated, 
and “there wer«^ nine! fountains continually flowing with red and white wine, independentl 3 ' 
of anotlier fountiiin in the IhihuM; court, giving issue to similar liquids from various mouths,” 
'I’lie f>an(|uet -dii Westminster Hall wtis in keeping with tliese arrangements. As a manuscript 
preservisi in the Jlritish IVlnseuni shows, the fare was profuse to the jmint of reidetion. In 
tlie first <M»urse, in luldition to several dishes of m^'sterious (Hmi^iosition, there wt*re boar’s head, 
swans, ca)s>ns, ]>heasant>s, herons, sturgt'ons, and one of those “ subt leties ” in which the ancient 
cook so greatly delighted. Tlie setMmd coursti introduced “ venison in frumenty,” jelly, young 
pigs stiifled, iK^acocks, cranes, venison ]m8ty', tongue, bitteni, “fowls gilded,” larger tarts, 
rashers of ham or bniAvn, and another “subtlety.” In the last course the guests had served 
for their dehetation (piinces in confe(?tion, young eagl(% curlews, jKirtridges, pigeons, quails, 
snip(!, small birds, nibbits, white brawn sliced, «*ggs in j<*lly, fritters, sweetmeats, eggs, and 
finailly a “subthty.” It wsis a prim-elv feast, indeed, and one to a]i]K‘al to the most fastidious 
of appetites tis well us to the most nihust. A strong contrast to the viands supplied on this 
iHreasion is afforded by the menu lor the ('immution l»anqxiet of Queen Katherine, Onisort of 
Henry V., on February Jilth, 1421. (Iwing to the hict t hat the season was Is^nt, the dishes were 
all fish. Fabyan, the chronicler, who gives a detailed description of the iMinpiet, says that in 
the first courses was “a sotyltie calhMl a p(?llycan, syttyng on her nest, with her byrdes, and an 
inmge of St. Katheryim lioldyng a Iwok*^ and dysputynge with the docl.ours.” Other dishes in 
the subsequent two (sairst's iiaduded, besides t^arp, turls*!, teiadi. and perch, “itorjiies (iK>rj)oise) 
rostyd ” and “ mennys (minnows) Irictl.” Lust, there was “ a murclqMine garnysshed with 
dieverss lygun*s of angellys, amonge the whicla? w'as set an image of Seynt Katheryue.” llie 
feast, according to nil accounts, was a gnat success, unlike that which u(rcoin|janied the 
coronation of Uichanl III. and his (Jousort, Anne, on .luly Gth, 1483. The third course of 
this, we aire told, “was so late tluit then! myght no servyce lu! served stiyving wafers and hipocrace.” 
iSubsc(|iU!nt ban(|U<‘ts of the Tudor js'riod {HU'txMtk of much the saime character as those already 
descrihed. Th<! a-onaiation of Henry VIII., however, wjis distinguished by unusual sialendom. 
All ohl writer gives a vivid picture of the progress thniugh the streets to Westminster, with 
Katherini! of Arragon Isirne on u litter, with two white i«ilfreys “iqqmrelled in white satyn 

embroidered, her heeire hanging 
downi! to her l«ick of a very 
gn*at length, bewtefull and goodly 
to Udiold, and on her head a 
coronate set with many rich 
orient stones.” .lousts and 
tourneys were arranged within 
the Palace jirecincts, and in order 
that the King and Queen could 
the better witness them, “was 
framed a fair house covered w’ith 
ta})estry and hanged with rich 
cloths of arms.” Another charac¬ 
teristic feature of the jiageant 
was “ a curious fountain, and over 
it a castle; on the top thereof 
a gnat crown inqieria], all the 
embattling b(!ing with roses and 
HEan wouEE IK THE coHOKATioN PEocEssioK OF . 1 AMES IT. IKiincgranates gilded. . . . And 
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cast,l« OH tlio sevoral days of tlio ooroiiation, 
jousts, and l.ouria*ys, out of tliir inontlis of 
cortain ])oasfs or gar^jcfls did run rt*d, wliit<‘, 
find (ilan^t H’iiit'.'' In short, as Artliur 'J’ayl«)r 
in his “(ilorv of Kofpditv ” o1)sitv«*s, tlav 
disjtlay was “ worthy of tho ^oUh'ti of 
liagoants.” J’iwtic*ally 11n* Siiiin* fjtnfjt'ous 
arraiijj<‘iin‘ii(s woro inado on tin' oci'iLsion of 
the coronation of the unfoilunate Ainn' 
Bolcyiir whom the Kiii^ madi* it a special 
]iohit to liononr. It. is recorded tliat dnriiiff 
the ImiKiuet the King, with various a.m- 
laissadors, stcsid to ohserve the service in a 
“little closet” <'onsl riicted “out of the- 
(^ozotes of St, Stejdien’s.” I'oor Anne ! Not 
many years later she was a victim to the- 
ssivagery of her tyrant hnshand on the scalVold, 
and sulisecjiu-nt.ly. on f'elirnarv -Ith. I.5-10, 
Aiuk' of t’leves, lier successor in the tickle 
affections of the King, was In-ing taken with 
much state from (ii-e»‘nwich to \V»-stminst<-r 
hy water, ac<-omi>ani('d hy ‘*th«' Isird Mayor 
jind Ids hrethren, with twelve of the chicle 
companies of the citie, all in barges, gor- 
gwnisly garnislK'd, with haners, penons, and 
targets, richlie «-ovei-etl, and furnished with 
instriinu-nts sweetly sounding.” The river ]a-(K‘ession, of which this was an t'xample, was a 
poptdar feature of the iwigeanlrv of this peri<id. When Klizaheth, in accordance with custom, 
iM'fore her coronation proceeded to the Tower to pn‘|Mire for the cerenmny, she followed the 
river route. Eudau-king on .lamiary lath, 15;)9, at. the Koval stairs hy the Kalace side, she was 
escorted hy th(' Lord Mayor and the City com]iani('s in their handsonu' iMirgt-s to tin' stern 
old fortress. (Jreat were tin' rejoicings which tu'comjKinied her progress, hut this Water 
Trinmph, as it was termed, was insignificant comjMired with the grand pageant, called the 
(’ity Triumph, which marked her ivturn, two days later, to Westminster. In her train were 
included f.he tlower of the nobility, and the streets, decked with lavish hand, were filh“d with 
substantial citi/mis. As she pa,ss<‘d along Cln-apside she was 2 >r»‘sented with a Kibh*, which she 
jtressf'd to her heart, in a pious fervour which gave immense satisfaction to her jx-ople, who 
siiw in the su-t an indication that tin' Heformed Faith would receive jnsti<*e at her hands. Tin' 
subs<‘(juent ceremonies in W«‘stmiuster JIall wen' ucc'om])anied by all the time-in>nour<‘d mljuucts, 
not omitting the Champion’s challenge and the jin-sentation by the Lord Mayor of hy^'pea-ra-s. 
and spi«-ed wine in a gold cuj), which aftc'i-wards became his jm'jierty. 

IN ith tin' grtulual decay of the I’ahu't; of Westminster, the coronation functions wer(' 
divested of sonn* of their less im|K)rt.ant featui-es. Kut the change' was not sufficiently great 
to hav«' any markc-d efft*ct. on the cerenmny. As In-n-tofore, the King on the dav of his 
coronation went in jmicession from the Paliu-e to tin' AblH*y, and continued to n't.urn thither 
immediately after tin? ceremony to jjreside at tin' bampiet in We.stminster Hall, at which the 
purely s('cular ]iortions f>f the celehration were «‘nm-ted. Of the later Stuju-t. coromitions a 
comjJete 2 »i(?fure has been h'fl', us in the works «)f Ashmole and Sandford, “those learned 
Heralds,” as they were termed by a writer of a stauewhat latc'r (lay. 'I'lie description of the 
ceremony which distingirislu'd Charles H.’s acivssion is minute to the |S)int of t(‘diousne8S» 
I'rom it we gather that at seven o’cl<K*k ujion the luoming of the c(‘rejnony (St. (Kiorge’s Day) “the 
King entered into his rich liarge, took water from the Priory Stairs at Whitehall, and landed 
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at the Pavliaiiieiit Stairs, Inmi whence lie jiroceeilcil up to tlie. room iieliind the Lords' House 
called the I’rince’s lodgings, where, after he had reposed himself for a while, he was arrayed 
in his lioval robes of crimson velvet, (iured with ermine, h_v which time tlie nobility Is-ing 
assendiled, robed themselves in tlu' Isirds’ House and the I’ainted ('hamber.'’ All laMiig in 
readiness, and “tlie nobility having been calb*d ovit in tbe J'uiiited ('hambiT,” a rnovi* was 
miule to Westminster Hall, where at the western end his Majesty was “set in his chair under 
a rich cloth of state.” Tlieri'after “ Sir (JilbiMt Talbot, the Master of the .Iew<*l House, jiresented 
the sword of state, as also the swoiil called cnriaiifi. and two other swords, to the Lord High 
Constable, who took and deliveri'd them to the Jjord High Chamberlain, and be, having drawn 
the last, laid them upon the table before the King.” This was followed hy the ]iresentation 
of the regalia by the clergy of the' Ahhi'y, headed hy the Dean, as a ]ireliminary to the 
jirocession through Kcav Palace ^’ard and King Stre(*t to tbe west door of tbe Abbi'y. Tbe 
religious ceremony comjileted there was a return in state to the Hall for the haiupiet. The 
first, course was uslier<-d in by i 
gorgeous procession, in which tin* 

Isird High Steward, the Karl 
Marshal, and the l,ord High 
('onstable'. all on horseback, “in 
their robes and having tln>ir 
coronets on their heads,” figured 
conspicuously. When dinner was 
on the hdili* rather cold, one 
wiadd sup|Mise. after so much 
ceremony—“the King came foitb 
from tin* Inner Court of Wards 
in his Hoyal robes, with the crown 
on his heiul and septer in his 
hand, having the three swonls 
borne naked before him.” SiMin 
after he bad taken his seat- “the 
Lord Allington earned to tbe 
King his first draught, of drink 
in a silver gilt cup. being assisted 
by tin* Karl of Ikmibroke and 
Montgoim-ry, Viscount .Montague, 
and t in* Lonl 1‘aget, his assistants.” 

Next, ap]ieared on the scene 
“Thomas Leigh, Ksq., with a 
nn^ss of jiottage (idled delh*grout ; 
this 8(*rvice being adjudged nnto 
him hy the aforesaid Court, of 
Claims, in right of the manor of 
Addington, in Surrey ; whereupon 
the ].s>rd High ('liamberlain 
]>resented him to tin' King, who 
accepted his service, but did not 
(•at thereof.” And so the hantjuet 
proceeded to the close of the 
s(‘cond coiu'se, amid a mass of 
ceremonial which must have 

h(*('n (|ull.e destructive of the tiik (mumisatiox op nKoium iii. 

lioyal ajlpetite. “Hy this tiun', TlivCluuuiiiuniiniinving to deliver bin cliuIU'iiKr. 












TIIK COUUT 

A NittitiK ill tin* PaintHil Cliattibtfr of tlit) tribntml which tho ros|t0«tiv« riKhU U»i«»rvo the Sovereign at the c»ituiut»i»iJ. 


Ilu' (lav bciiifj iirclly fur sjteiit, tlm Kiiifj. iiaviiig wiitor brought liim by tlie Karl of I'cinbrokc 
and Ids assistants. waslK'd and ros(? fr<»ni diiiiKO', and rot irhig into tin! IinuT t'oiirt ol \N anls, 
and ba.ving disrobed, w(“nt privately to bis barge and so to Wbiteball, where lie landed." 

It wcadd seem rather enrioiis that the King sbonld bav(! (jiiitted tin! bainjiieting ball 
bt!fore the serving of the third and linal eonix! if wi* did not know from Sandford’s ].'ainstaking 
researches that. s|i(‘eial ]irovision was nauh' for tln> Royal tidde. A ndniitt* of (\ainc*il issjmd 
jirior to tin! coronation sets forth that there “ b(! ]a’ovid(‘d for his Alajesty in the nature of an 
ambigin*; but with two courses, in regard to tin* ceivmotdes that an! to be |M'rformed (d the 
second ciairse.” The nature of an "ambigue” is best es|ilidned by the following quatrain 
(pioted by .lolmson from an old work on the ait of c(K)kery: 

Wliiiii slriiiloiii:<l in your tiinc, luul scrviints few, 

Viin'il riolilr t.lnii cnnipasu an anilii^uu, 

WlicK! lirst anil sccinid ouiirsi!, and your dusort, 

All ill unu sIiikIc table liavu their part. 

Tin* arraiigemeiif was, jio doubt, convenient, but we cannot imagine a Sovereign in tln'W! days 
having a siii'cial meal to himsidf, and deserting the festive luMird in the middle of the baiapat.. 
iSomething, however, must 1 k! allowed for human weakness. 'J’Ik! coronation ceremonii's were 
fatiguing to the jsiiiit of exhaustion. It is retiorded of one iSovcireign that la' was so worn 
out. beliire the jiriK-eedings had half ttmeluded tlmt he had t<» retire to his ajmitmeiits for rest. 
Possibly it may have lieen this cause which It'd to the incident familiarly assm-iated with 
Uye crowning of Jaint's II. Retimiing to the Palace after the service in the Abliey, the crown 
tottmvd on his head, and would have fallen off had not the Hon. Henry iSidney rushed to 
the rescue. He is rejxirted to have said as he held the dazzling circlet: “Tliis is not the first 
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'Jill* vuuntiouH woijchi of tbu ruliuM ^rvutly tho (liiriiiK 1 Im- (•onmtitinn iMimiioti.v. 


tilin' our family liavo snpiiortc'd tlm (’rowii,” a f(iim pioci^ of ])l«*asaiilry wliiidi .laim-s could 
liurdly have rclisliod. 

.lames Il.’s coronal ioii was arranged on a selieiiu^ of e.\ee])tittnal splendour, and it found 
M> mneli favour that it formed llu^ model for suhse(|uent coronations up to, and including, that 
of tieorgi' II. and his t^msort, Queen (Caroline. Oik' fealiiu? to ho not^'d in t.lu'jirocessioii from 
the Hall to the Abhey wastin' pri'si'iiiM' of 'Min' Slrc'wi'r of Flowers in Ordinary to his Alaji'stv/' 
who, assisti'd by si.x 'Mierb women,” stri'wed swt'i't In'rhs and flowt'rs livtin baskets tin'y earrit'd in 
the way ol the Sovi'reign as be walked the six hundred yards or more' which was the h'ligth 
of the conventional ('oronation course. A vi'r.silii'd (k'seription of the coronation of Oeorge 11. 
and (’aroline. rei'ited hy the Iwys of the Wi'stmin.ster School, gives some interesting glimpses 
of the pageant. First, we have the I'ageniess of ant ii'ijiat ion :— 

(Itiloc, iiiijmticnl for- tli' approacliiia; sight, 

Kor once voiiclisnrcs to rise by i'nn<llcliglit. 

({lass, coiiilis, nnii c-sscnccs in onlcr stand, 

.Maid, sL'iniistivss, lawincv, wait her wiib' commanii. 

SwiCt fly tiic lioiiis; and scarce liy oii'ning morn 
An hnndreil liands the tinisli'd fail lulnni. 

Sleep on seirnre, wlien tliis day’s toil is lione; 

And boast tliat once you’ve scon tlic rising sun. 

Happy that now yon ne'er will want, a tliinnc 
’J'o talk of waking, aial when sleeping dream. 

Then conies the realisation 

First in procession of tlie jioinpous diiy, 

Willi fragrant llow’rs n niatroii marks the way: 

Next trimipcts, kettledrums, nnd viirioas lauid, 

’I'oo hard, too many in a verse to stand; 

'i'lifn (leers, earls, dakes, tlieir different liglits display, 

And last both Mujoslies — meridian day ! 

To small beginnings wliat great tilings we owe, 

Bince one old woman ofiens sucii a show. 
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TI 1 P herb woman is not the only figure in tlie procession wbic^h attracts the curious notice- 
of the youthful sp«‘<^tators:— 

Iteluilit the man in soU^nin sintr, 

WIioH- aeiirlel inniitle sliuws liiiii 
Of what, ni-w onler can lie he? 

Ttie Kiiin'« Viist Orpin Jtlowi-r lie! 

Oh I ceiilil 1 hut. thy jirnises Ninp 
First Orpin lllewer to the Kinj;! 

'I'ln* nmsters of the tiiiiernl tru'le 
Jliist own tliy neeossiiry aid: 

'rtioii in tiii-ir hiinuony liuiy'st eliiini 
At. least nil ef|iml share of fiiiiie : 

Slate withoiit'thee tlic orpnn's found ; 

Theirs arc the notes hut. tliine tlie sound. 

To the hiin(|ti(‘t in tin* Hall several verses are devoted. Tlii'v may be quoted, as tht'y 
imlicate the cliariuder tiC the eliaiiges iieeessititted by tlie runelioii in the onliiiiiry u.s(‘s of 
the Jlall:— . 

When Uiifiis iinish'd saw his TIall, he said 
Twas seai-ee .siiflieient fur a lioyal ls.-d. 

Wlien (reorpe and t.'ar'liiie with their sliininp train 
Kilter tliat roof, we iiiar oiiiai tiioie eoni|ilain. 

And ill repret witli honest Jtiifiis .ioin: 

The Hairs too little for tlie puests to dine. 



TIIK COUONATIOK OK CUOIttm IV. IN WKST.MI.N8TliK AtlllKV. 
The view eliows the rarcineii}' nl the i«iint wliere the Kinp is netnnlly einnneil. 
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JVliui}' in fact, laid tx» lie adopted to wjuoezo tlie company in:— 


T'a'liiiil till! guests flic Iliill exjiiinds its floor, 

Kiii:li court removed, and evoii the. Alma Cur,' 

Kor liere imtli law and equity agree 
And issue join uiion one Common 1‘len, 

Tlmt imiiglil Ihj seen tliis day hut liarmony. 

, Jilest eoiicord! liold but till tlio term s iiiiar spent, 

’Twould turn tlie lawyers’ Oliristnuis into l*!nt. 

Hen* \vc tmisi. ttike letive of Miis lively record. Tt is tiot great., even os schoollwy’s tioggerel, 
hut it is interesting as a contein]iovary pietnm of the coronation, as well as an indication of 
the close association hetweiqi the Sclusil and the Palace—an association which to this day is 
marked hy the adini-ssiun of certiiin of the Westminster scholars to the jiuhlic gallery of the 

llonse of (\>innions witlioiit the customary formality 
of ohiaining an order. 

The I'oronation of (ieorge 111. and his Queen 
in 1704 followed in all resiiects the familiar lines, 
hut it. was distinguished hy an inchhuit which 
created some stir at the time. AVhen the Ohampion 
delivered his challenge in Westminster Hall, and 
the gauntlet was thrown on the ground (so t.he 
story runs), a lady’s glove, ajipareiilly cast from 
some of t.he upper henches, tlutlered to the flags 
hy the side of it. No one was ahle to detect the 
owner, and suh.se(|n(‘nt iiapiirv was not moiv success¬ 
ful in iinravi-lling the mystery. Sisin, however, a 
rumour got. into cinailation that the glove had heen 
t hrown h_v the Young Pretender, who luwl ]ienetrated 
to t.he Hall disguised in female attire, out of a 
romantic desire to |iarticipate in the ceremony— 
proliahly an idle invimt.ion, so far, at. least, as the 
glove-throwing is concerneil. Hnt there is no douht 
that it was widely lK'liev<*d at. t.he time that the 
young .Tacohite Prince was actually a s]iectator of 
the procet'dings. This is shown hy a stateimmt 
which appeared in the (indleman'H Maifiizl'iie for 17(54, to the efl’ect that it was “ jiuhlicly 
said that the doling Pretender hini.setf •■ame from Flanders to see the coronation; that he was 
in Westminster Hall during tin' ceremony, and in Isindon two or three days hefore and after 
it, under the nanu' of Mr. Mrown.” 

A further and more direi-t. reference to tin' suhjc'ct is contained in the following jwissjige 
•of a letter written hy Mr. Hume to one of his literary friends: “What will surprise you more, 
(he Jiord Marshal, a few days after the coronation of the jiresent King, told me that he helievinl 
that the loung Pretender was at that time in Ijondon, or, at h*ast, had Ir'cii so very lately, and 
liiul come ovi'r to see the show of t he coronat ion, and had actually seen it. I asked my lord 
the rt'ason for this strangi* fact. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘a gentleman told me so who saw him then*, 
.iind whis[ier«*d in his (*ar—“ Your Uoyal Higlmc'ss is the last of all mortals whom I should 
expect to sec here.” “Jt was curiosity that led me,” sjiid the other, “but I assure you,” ad<led 
he, “that the jiersou who is the cause of all this ])omp and maguiflcence is the man I envy the 
least.” ’ ” True or false, the story has been cited by coronation writers ns the solitary inst^iuce 
in which the Champion’s challenge ever met with a resjKinse of any kind. 

' The Oonrte of Chancery, the King’s Bench, and tlie Common Pleas, which then stood within the limiU of the HalL 
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TIIK CdKDNA'I-IIIN VltlKlKKHION OF OKORCU IV. KIIOM TIIK AIIHKV TO -WKBTMl.NSTRU HALT.. 
Th<! route followed who from tho went tlour of tho AldM>y to the ftreut dtmr of tVeiitioiMtrr Hnll. 


As tlif! lust of a long line of coronations witli full honours, that of (leorgo IV. di'iiiiiuds 
jKirlituiliir not iff. An iinnuMise sum of pulilic inonoy was siiont upon tlio ccroniouy, and no 
■effortwas siitutMl to jiromotit its .success as a spectacle. Tlie aiTdiigcnitmts in Westminster 
Hall were on an exct'jititmally elahoriilt* scale. At the* western end was tlio throne, with a 
gorgeous canopy emhcllishcd with a wealth of gtild. The liackgrouud was of crimson velvet, 
with the Koval arms enihroidered on it. In front was the Koyal table, colonrtsl jiurjtle with a 
rim of gold, and an interior stpmrt^ moulding also of gohl. From the roof were, suspended 
liy gill chains massive cut-glass lustri's with hnsul ornamental frames, containing three circles 
of wax candles. Scarlet-covered galleries rose from the Hoor on cither side oJ' the Hall, and 
at tlu^ nppi*r end of the building were Isixi-s for the itoyal Family and tlie Foreign ministers, 
resplendent in gilding. It was all very inagnitic<‘nt, but it did not seem to harmonise with 
the jiermaiauit. features of the Hall—the time-stained roof-tree ami the grey walls. Tin? imtiial 
ffcremony was, in some respects, even less in keeping with the pliwe. Although well-known 
prize-lighters were engaged to keep tlm jieace, lh<^ utmost disonier jirevailed. Kefore tlm King 
a[>peare<l on the sc*ene there were sipuibbtes for places, ending in one instance almost in a 
free tight. Fven after his Majesty arrived there was much difficulty in maintaining a 
stunhlance of oixler. 

Jt is })rol>abte that the efforts made by Queen ('aroline, the King’s ill-used Consort, to 
secure a pliwe in the ptgeant had a demoralising effetrt upon tin* arrangi'incnts. The <|iiestiun 
of the Queen’s right to ]iart.ici|iaU in tin' coronation ccTemonit's hinl b(*eu the subji'ct of 
formal ]ir«.H'(*<'dings Is'fon' the Privy Council, imd it Inul hemi decided that the Qiu'en was not 
entitliHl as of right to be i-rownied at the same tiim* as hor husliand. But, undeterreil by this 
adverse ruling, Caroline determined to make an effu’t to be jinisimt at the cenmiony. Karly 
on the coronation day the Queen, accoin]HUiied by Lord Hixai, arrived in her carriage, near 

as 
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the New I’alaee Yard, amid the jduuditK of the 
mob. At tlie I'oetK’ (’orner eiitranee of the Abbey 
Jj«*rd Hood, on her ]Maj<'s<y’8 belialf, dcmiarided 
admission. The, attendant, bowev«ir, firmly but 
res|M-etfiilly ^declined to let her jkuss without the 
retpiisite aulhori.satiAn. “Did you ever bear of 
a Queen Immu^ asked for a tiek<^t liefore?” in¬ 
quired Lortl HimmI. The d<*orkee|K*r replied that 
his orders were general, and without any exe<q>- 
tions. “ I ](n'sent to you your Queen,” jwrsisted 
llie jieer. “Do you refuse her lulmission ?” The 
attcuidiuit was not to be moved. His onlers 
were *]M'i^*in|itorv, and, reluctant ns he rniglil be 
to distdiarge his iluty, 1»' could not allow' the 
Queen to jniss witliout a ticked. liord Hood now 
jmsluced a ticket for one, and a colhajuv ensued 
as to wlietber the Queen should use it. I'lti- 
mately she decided not enter th<i Abbey 
aloiH^. Then ensinsl a curious scene, d«*scribed by 
an eye-witness: “As she turned round to (]uit 
the spot, som«‘ jiersons in t he (bsn'way burst into 
a vidgar laugh of derision. Her .Majesty looked 
at them contem|>tuonsly; and Lonl HihhI oli- 
served that in such a ])lacft he ex]K*cted to havi* 
met. <h<corous <!onduct, at h'ast. towards a Sovereign ■ 

---insteml of that she had been deni<sl her 
indultitable right, and l.K*en In-nted not. only in an ill-mannen^d, but in an unmatdy way. 
Her .Majesty tlnai turned alsait and imssed through a gnmp of fashionable women wlav 
were going to the Abbey with tickets, but who did not. take the slightest notice of her. 
(.)n her «*nt<'ring h<‘r carriage tlu^re wras considerable disajiprobatiun, miiigh^d with cries of 
‘ Shame! Shame! ’ “t)ft’! t)ff!’ but the other ]«irls of the jtopulace repeat<!d the cries of 
‘Thtf Queen! The Queen!’ with great enthusiasm.” 

A more degrading and humiliating ejusode Inul never 
been e.\perien<'ed at a coronation, and the King would have 
been less than human if it had nut ]>roduced some effect 
ujKai him. Throughout the subsi'queut. certunony be showed 
hiuis(df ill at ease. A sjiectator who witnessed the ceremony 
thus ]iicttires him: “I’recisely at ten o’chxjk the King 
entered the .hall fram the door behind the throne, habited 
in roluis of enormous size and richness, wearing a black hat 
with a monstrous plume of ostrich feathers, out of the midst 
of which rose a black heron’s plume. His Majesty seemed 
much ojipressed with the weight of bis robes. The train 
was of enormous lengt.b and itrtiadth; it was of crimson 
velvet, adorned with large golden stars and a brood golden 
bonier. His Majesty frequently wiped his face while he 
remained seated. In dest^ending the steps of the platform 
he seemed very feebh% and requested the aid of an officer 
who w'us near him. Insteiul of standing under the canopy, 
his Majesty, jterhaps afraid of the awkwardness of the 
barons, pret^^ded it. The canopy was, therefore, always borne 
after him. Wlien he had got a little way down the Hall, he 
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lunu'd to his train-bcjirers and r«iueste(i tliom 
to lioar liis train iiulher from liirii, ajtjwrontly 
witli a vi*‘W to ndease liiinself fro>u the weifflit,” 
Tlie armiigemetil.s for th<^ banquet do not 
ni>))ear 1<» liav(t he«‘n altogether liappy. Some 
two tliousand eandles Inul Imh^u ein]>loye(l in the 
liglitiijg of the Hall, and the heat from these 
was treun^ndous. Nor wsis this the only in(«in- 
veidenee, “for oeeasionally large ])ieees of melted 
wax fell witlioni distinction of pers«»ns iqKai all 
within reach.” lii the eir<‘niustan<*es it is only 
iiiiliiral that great liavoe was jilaved with tin- 
eiirls of many of the ladies, whose hair “Inul 
lost all tra<s‘s of the friseiir’s skill long befon* 
the cuaemony of the day was eorudiided.” Ther<! 
was a singiihu' lack of order alsnit tlu^ jimceed- 
ings. After tin* King's return from th^^ Abln'V. 
and whih* he was div<?sting himself of his rols's 
in his private apartment, the ladies and gentle¬ 
men from tlu' gallevi(‘s jwomenaded up and 
down lu'twi'en the tallies and hcdped themselves 
to the dislies so liouiitifiilly ]irovided. Further 
disorder was caused by the action of some of 
the (Miy aldermen, who as s(M>n as they ent.ercal 
tlie Hall walked over t<» one of the t^diles. 
leaving si'veral behind whi> ought to have pre¬ 
ceded them. The mistake was eorreeted, to 
tlu^ amu.sement of the other guest.s, beeanse. 
siiys the veracious writer jirevioiisly quoted, “of 
tluf W(dl-known attaehnient of the woithy aider- 
men hi the enjoyment of the table.” These 
premature attacks iqion the viauds could scarcely 
have served to apjireciably diminish them, for 
the su]i|ily was on tin* iruisl lavish si-ale. The 
following jimtieulars of tin* quantities furnislusl 
were published at the time:— 

Herr Djsiik.s. 


160 tureens of souji: 80 of turt le, 40 of 
ric<*, and 40 vermieelli. 

11)0 dishes of fish : wirnprising 80 of turlK>t, 40 of trout, 4t) of stdmon. 

160 hot joints: iueluding 80 of venison, 40 of roast beef with three iMirons, 40 of miilloi) 
and veal. 

itiO dishes of vc'gidables: including poUitoi's, peas, and cauliflowers. 

480 sjiuce Isiats: ^40 of lobsters 120 butter, 120 mint. 


(loLi) Histitis. 

80 dishes of braised ham; 80 savoury pies; 80 dishes of daubed geese, t wo in each; 80 
dishes of savoury cjikes; 80 jiieees 'of Iwef, braiB«Hl; 80 dishes of ea)M)US, braised, two in each; 
l,li)0 side dishes of various sorts; 320 dishes of mounted imstry; 320 dishes of small i)astry; 
400 dishes of jellies and creams; 160 dishes of shell fish, 80 of lobster and 80 of cray-fisli; 
160 dishes of cold nmst fowls; 80 dishos of cold bouse lamb. 
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Total Qiiantitiks. 

7,742 lbs. of liepf; 7,133 lbs. of veal; 
2,474 ll)s. of mutton; 20 qusu’tvrs of 
liouse Isuiib; 5 saKlcIleti of lamb; 55 

qnartvrs of lamb; 100 lambs’ swwt- 

bmicls; 389 vow heels; 400 valves’ fe«4 ; 
2.i0 lbs. of suet; 100 geese; 720 jaillets 
ami eajions; 1,010 cliieluuis; 520 fowls 
for stock; 1,730 lbs. of bac«>ii; 550 lbs. 
of iurd; 912 lbs. of butter; 8,400 <*ggs. 

A gargantuan feast, truly! Needless 
to say, tin- trrnmbs that n-niainwl aflc-r 
the diners bad satisfied tbeir ai>|)etites 
were very substantial. If the old custom 
laid la-en followed these fragnn-nts would 
have bt-(*n left for t he crowd to sc-ramble 
tor alter the l«iin|m4, blit in this instance 
they wer<! handed over to the iK)or of 
St. Margan^’s, in oitler to avoid tlni 
disgi-acefid scenes which at. other cta-ona- 
tions had succet-ded the iMiiajm-t. The 
forethought shown in this respect, how¬ 
ever, did not ])rev<-ni an extensive 
nppro]>riation — or misjippropriat ion — of 
substantial objects. What followi-d the 
retirement of the King is thus graphically 
ilesc.rii»ed: “ For a lew seconds d<‘lic4icy, 
or a disinclination to l)e tln^ lirst to 
comnn-iu-e the scene of ]>lund*‘r, sus- 
jKUided the imtji-cteil attiu-k, but at last 
a rude hand having bt-im thrust through 
the first ninks, and a gohh-u fork having 
been seized, this oj)eiiited as a signal t«» all, and was followtd by a general snatch. In a 
short, time all tin*, small jiortable articles wen* tninsfern-d to the jsa-kc-ts of tlu^ multitude. 
The Ijord Great Chaml)erhiin, living alarmed by the confusion, returned to the Hall, and by 
the gn-atest jiersonal e.\«Tt ion succeeded in jireventing the extension of the sup|H>sed ‘ licensed 
]ilunder’ to the more costly jiaits of the coronation plate. With givat difficulty all the 
remaining jiart, of the jilate was ivmove^l to Cotton Garden, and all the appndienshms on 
this score having subsided, the manuiders were h-ft. to the undisturbed isissession of their 
coronation jirivileges in the body of the Hall, and thither they turned their attentions.” 
The scene which ensued here was extraordinary. “A raging thirst was the first want to be 
satisfied, and in a very few moments every liotth' on the Issird was emjitied of its contents. 
A fh-sli supply was, however, soon obtained from the cellan'ts, and all reasonalth* calls of this 
sort were complied with. While some were thus occupied, others still pursued the work of 
]>lnnder. Arms w<*re everywhere seen stn'tched fort.h breaking and destroying the Uilde onia- 
im-nts, which were of fhems(*lve8 too cumbrous to remove, for the purpose of obtaining 
some trophy e<»mmemorative of the (iccasiou; thus Imskets, flower-pots, vases, and figures 
were «-verywh(u-e disa])]H‘aring. and those were followed by glasses, knives and forks, sidtspsuis, 
and, finally, the ]>lntes and dishes. Tlu^se last were of jiewt-cr, ami engraved with the Hoyal 
arms and the letters ‘Geo. IV.,’ and weri*, therefore, greatly covet«l. The dirty state of these 
articles, however, addixl to tlie inconsistency of th«-ir apiM-ararice with full Court dresses. 
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dotorred many fi'om iijipropriatiiig tlioin tx) their own 
use, altliciugli seme, laving aside all delieudes of this 
sort, <lid not fail to txik«* out their liandkerdiiefs and, 
amidst their folds, to conceal their niiK'h-jiri/.ed 
sjioils.” 

\Vli(!n the Hall had Ihh'Ii thorouglily hsited, 

«*v(>ry one was anxious to get away from the. l*ala»‘e, 
hut the crowded nalim- of the stiwts mode tlm 
hringing iii> of the, carriages a slow process. Kx- 
hausted wit.h tin; fatigues of the day, and jierlniits 
overcome by more subtle inthiences, the com)Hiny 
threw themselves down indiscriminately in the rooms 
of the Palius'—“jieersand jK'eresses, judges and privy 
councillors, knights of all orders, and commoners of 
all (h'grees lay promiscuously, some on sofas, some* 

€))! chairs, and a still grt^ater numl)er on tlie matt(d 
floors of.the nsmis and jiassages in which they 
ha]>pened tx) have sought, refuge.” In this position 
“ many wen^ overtaken with sleep, and scenes wiTc 
pre.sented extremely at variance with tlie spleiulitl 
an<l dignified s)tectiuJc which had hetm but a few 
hours before exhibited in tin* j>resence of the 
Soverei.gn.” Not until threi^ o’clock in the morning 
h)ul all the guests departed, and at that, hour, we 
a.r(‘ told, “s<'v<*ral of the lmli<‘S were so completely 
w»)rn out. that it lM*came! necessary to can-.y them 
to their carria.g<*s.” Even thi'ii the difficulties of the 
l*alac(* officials were n»it over. The iM)pulace, kept at 
a distance during the ceremony, had now been per- 
mittx^d to surround tlm l*ahu*e, ami were clamouring 
meuacingly at tin* giites for admission. Hurriedly 
the coronat ion plate—or such of it as luul been left 
by the fashionable depredators—was carried to a 
place of safety, and one of the officials was sent to 
t.em|H>rise wit.h the mob. Eortunately, the crowd was tui.; cock oit imckuiai, maxti.r wouk iiv qtteek 
amenable to reason. It remaint*d imssive while the victokia at ueu cuitoRAXiua. 

official in (piestion harangued it, and the arrival of 

a strong force of military shortly afterwards nunoved all further cause of aiixiet.y. Thus 
ended the last and most cost.ly of the coronation feasts in Westminster Hall, lieviewing the 
sceims and incid(Uit.s of the tlay, it is easy to understand why, when William IV. «;ame to the 
t hrone a few years later, it should have be<*n decideil to aliandon this ]S)rtion of the time- 
iionouix^d function. Nor docs it appear remarkable that when tiueeu Victoria was crowned 
in 185J8 there should have bf'C*n wanting a dis|M>sition to revise the decision then come to. 
Neverf.heless, it cannot but be regretted that, this, i>erhaj»s the most, attractive chapter in 
the history of the grand old Half, should not have Iwen coinph'bdy written. 




CHAFrER XV. 


MMtOUrKS OF ST. STEPHEN’S (continual)—THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

liiCKoUE the J’lirliiiineiitiiry <‘ni of tli<? eiolileenth century Jiiid awiiy, with its 

inspiring tra<lit.ions, tliere had a])jM'ared iijK>n th<? ti<K>r of tin* Honst^ of (.'loniinons, in the 
person of (ieorge ('anning, a new and i»roinising cainlidate for tla> laurels »>f fame. Kiitering 
the House in ITSW, ais ineniher for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, aftt'r u brilliant cfvnsT ait 
liton and O.vford, t'ainning haid instamtly aittraicted aitli'iatiou by the brilliaiiaa*y a»f his lah'aits. 
His s]M*e<;hes went not only nmrk<*d by ai gaa*ait charm of style aiiad natairail eloapu'iaca*, but wera* 
(list inguisln'd by aia argiinnmtaitivaa force and a gi'asp of fau'ts exceedingly aare iaa one so young. 
A lit((rary repubition datiiag baufk to his Kton days hel[i(^d to staength(‘ia the faivoiaa- with 
whudi h(f was received. With uncoaiamoai mpidity for a novice devoid of faiaiaily ties and 
influeiaee, he woi'kasi his way to the very IVont raink of isalitical aspirauats of his dav. 
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He ow(»d his eaatry iiato Paa'liainnnit to Pitt, 
aiaad his rapid ri.se wais aissisti'd by the 
(‘iicoiaavigeinent aind support of the ga'eat 
stat(‘saaaain, who showc'd a Hattering coailidenca* 
iai his ]K(W(*rs by .seh'cl.ing him, IVona a 
naimher of Ibrmidaibhr (s>m]»etitors and rivails, 
for daili(*s calling for the displaiy of f*xcei)- 
tionail skill. That .Minist.ei‘'s retin‘aiaeaat iia 
IHOl jiut a toin]s)j*8U‘y cheek ujaon t'aniaing's 
aadvaaaeeaneiat. There aaow came iaito jaower 
the “t'jilaiiaid of .Mediocrities'’ kiaown as 
the Addington ]Mini.strv. With this grou|) 
of r(^spectall)le nonentitit^s, t he clevan* yoiaiag 
politiciaiia had nothiaag in coiaaiaion. 8ooia 
he wais engaged in jaouriiag njaoia it the 
copious stnaains of his mordaint saltire. 
Sheridain t(M>k a hand in the gaum*, auid 
when Pitt himself returniMl to Westniiiaster 
to strengthen the Opisisition, the position 
of MinisWs lu'c^aime insiipjsarlahle. They 
ri^signed in 1801J, aiad Pitt., im])elled by the 
imjaerious necessities of the time, wais called 
u}K>n to form ai Ministry. He aitteinpted 
to arrange a (‘oalition, of which tirtniville 
aind Fox, it was ])FO{x)sed, shoidd lie lead¬ 
ing nicmbers; but the King's iiu^radicable 
aversion to Fox prevented the iirraingement. 
In the end a.new Administration was brought 
together, coinjiosed of most of the members 
of the discredited Govemraent, with Pitt as 
Prime Minister. Pitt’s death on .Taniiary 23id, 
1806, put a jieriod to its existence, but not 
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before it had taken the 
first memomble step 
towunls tile almlition of 
the Slave IVnde, Gren¬ 
ville and Fox were now 
associated, with the 
King’s reluctant ac¬ 
quiescence, in forming 
a Goveminerit. It was a 
combination scarwdy 
less fort,unate than the 
Addington Administra- 
l ion. With the fatal 
facility which then ob¬ 
tained for coining 
damaging nicknames, 
tlie })ublic, in allnsion 
to the extremely varied 
elements which went to 
make uji the ruling 
IxKly, u]>plied to it the 
description ‘*Tli(( Minis¬ 
try of All the Talents." 
Weak from the day of 
its formation, the 
Government was heavily 
shaken by the death of 
Fox on September 13th, 
1800, and when, in 1807, 
it introduced a bill to 
relieve Human tlatholic 
and Dissenting officers 
from certain disabilities, 
in.defiance of the King’s 
strongly held views on 
(.'/atholic emanci]Nition, it 
courted the dismissal 
which awaited it at the 
Koyal liands. 

Now came Canning’s 



A CAItlCATUUK BY UIULKAY OF SHERIDAN, 


Aituoil at th« ■tatetman'M habit of mrefuUy claliomting inixtroniptaa, and firing them off at odd intervalo. 


opiKirtunity, Marked out for high office by talents which shone with a greater lustre by reason 
of the dead level of commonplace to wrhich the jHilitical forces of the time luid been reduced by 
the successive removal of the great Parliamentary glwiiators of the j»ist cm, he stepped, as it 
were by right, into one of the greatest positions in the new Ministry whi<rh was formed under 
the Duke of Portland’s leadership on the dismissal of Grenville and his colleagues. 'The offic«? 
entrusted to him was that of Foreign Secretary, a i»osition of great honour and resjionsilnlity 
at all times, but rendered doubly imjxirtant at this grave juncture in the affairs of the nation, 
when the continental outlook was blai^k with the clouds of a coming storm. He played his part, 
as the exijonent of the Governm^t’s foreign ijolicy, and as princi(iul defender of their mea8un.>s, 
with a zeal and an ability which delighted his friends. He was, in t.he words of one of his 
biographers, “the Ajax of the imlitical host.’’ Indomitable, resourceful, and indefatigable, he 
stcsal in the Parliamentary arena and fimed the fierce attacks which were directed against the 
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Administration. The test of his power was the 
vigour with which he was personally assailed 
by the Ojjjwsition writers. The Itev. Sydney 
Smith, in his “Letters of Peter Plymley,” 
especially singled him out for his keen shafts 
of ridicule. Thus in his seventh letter the 
reverend wit says of him: “ Tliat he is aji 
extraonliimry writer of small ^wetry, and a 
droll wit t>f the highest lustre, I do most 
reiiflily. lulmit. After (leorge Selwyn, and 
])erha])s Tickell, there has been no such man 
ii)r this half-cent ury. The Foreign Secretary 
is a gentleman, a n^spectable as well as a 
highly agreeable man in private life; but 
you may as well feed me with decayed 
j)otat(x*8 as console me for the miseries of 
Ireland by the resources of his senne and his 
diHorelion. It is «)tdy the public situation 
which this gentleman holds which entith^s 
me, or induces me, to say so imu'h altout. 
liim. He is a fly in amber; nolx)dy earas 
about the fly; the only question is, How the 
devil did it get there? Nor do I attwk him 
from t.h<! lov«' of glory, hut from the love of 
utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a 
Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a 
province.” 

Vitui)eration only seemed to enhance the repuhition of the statesman against whom it 
was directed. Steadily he increiised his hold u])on the House and the country, until an 
unfortunate incident naUdy cut sluwt his Ministerial caiwr for a time. This was his quairel 
with Castl<*reagh, culminating in the historic duel on 
Putney Heath, (lanniiig’s jMirt in the affair was an 
entirely honourable one. (lustlerojigh’s ground of oflfence 
against him was t hat, he had aciled treacherously towards 
him by jmnnoting an intrigue for his nfmoval from 
the ]K)sition of War Secretary which he held in the 
Ministry; but th<*re w’as no real justification for the 
charges of underhand dealing. W'hat happened was 
that. Canning, feeling that he could not work satis- 
fiu'torily with Castlenfagh, teuderad his resignation to 
tlu< htiul of the Ministry, and only withdrew it on 
the understanding that the latter should be removed 
to another dejHirtJnent. inon'i suited to his talents. 

The res])onsihility lor kefqiing the incident, from 
Castlercagh restod with the Duke of I’ortland and 
the senior niemhers of the Cabinet. They acted in 
c«)mmun in the matt(H-, and theirs was the duty of 
conveying to the War Secretary the decisitm coiru! to. 

I’rolably they would have done so had not some 

^mischief-maker divulge<l the transaction, representing fn.* a print isos. 

Oaniuug in an unfiivourable light. A few wonis of cajinikg. 

explanation would easily have smoothed matters; but Theyoungumn. 


Fi'om. an CAffntrintj ikf picture by Sir Joihua Rtyiiold»t 
THK DITKK OF l*OUTLAM). 

The tliird dnke, and a jmmiinunt utaUwinaii who twioe Ailed the office of 
Prime MiniHhT. 
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LOED BROUaUAH, 

Th« fMkbnted itatawiian uiil Jarlifc* who woa a loading figure in tfao jmblie llfo of the enrly half of tlic niootoentli oentnrj. 
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THR KEV. SYDNEY SMITH, 

Wii and political writer; a keen npiMmoni of Cuuiiitiff and iilt< )K>liry. 

satisfied after receiving satisfaction tlian 
before.” 

As a consequence of this unluippy occur¬ 
rence, botli C-iinning and Castlereagli retinnl 
frotn office, and very shortly afterwards the 
Ministry completely broke u]t. The new 
Govorament, of which l‘erce\iil was the head, 
was remarkable chiefly for tlie inclusion within 
its ranks of two young men destined to w’in 
renown u|)on the Parliamentary stage. These 
were lx>rd Palmerston, who in his twenty- 
fifth year bemme Secretary for War, and 
lh)bert. Peel, who at twenty-three was called 
uiwn to fill the position of Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. For st^ven years Canniiig 
remained in the cold shades of Opposition. 
When he again took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench it was at the call of the Earl of 
Liveiqwol, in 181G, to discharge the duties of 
President of the Board of Control. He had 
been reconciled to ('astlereagh some time 
])Teviunsly, and hod subjected himself to much 
criticism by acc^epting at his hands the post 
of Ambassador to Portugtvl, with an extravagant 
allowance. These .attiicks were revived now 


when Castlereagli, with characteiisi ic 
imjietuosity, addressed an indignant letter 
(diarging him with duplicity and demand¬ 
ing satisfaction, Canning, in accordance 
with the code of honour of the time, 
felt that he hud no alternative but to 
accejd, the challenge which was given. 
The meeting took ])lace in early morning 
on S(‘j»t(!mlK^r 21st, 1809, the Earl of 
^'armouth acting as (’astlereagh’s second, 
and Mr. Ellissu}>i)ortingCanning. Taking 
(heir ground, the antagonists fired and 
missed, and no explanation being given, 
they fired a second time, with tin? result, 
that Canning was ivonnded in the 
thigh, ^’et a further shot would have 
bwm delivered had not the seconds, 
seeing the blood flowing from Canning’s 
wound, intervened. The jsiities sejiar- 
at(Hl with their animosity little, if at 
all, allaytHl—on Cjistlenwigh’s jiart, at 
all events. This cirenm.stance was ac¬ 
counted for by Sheridan in his own 
delightful fashion. “ CastltTengh,” he 
observed, “is an Irishman oven in his 
quarrels, for he was not a whit more 
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A iQAtttni portrait of tibe iomoiu ■iateuuAn and orator, whoae adminiatratiun of foreign afidn conaiitutoa a metnorable epoch in political liietorj. 
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that Canning had yet more din^etly subordinated liiniself to his old enemy. His reputation 
was certainly not enhanced by as8o<aatit)n with the blundering of the Tiiver|»ool Cahinet; and 
when Que<‘n Caroline^ to tlie great discomhture of the Government, returned to England from 
Itidy in 1820 to i’aeo her Jiccusers, and the preliminary steps for her trial wen^ taken, he 
availed liimself of the o])iHn-tunity of retirement. His withdrawal from active official work was 
not of long duration. In .lanuary, 1822, when alsnit to start for India to take u|) the Governor- 
Generalship—rf* position many years later to l)e filled under memorable circumstmices hy his 
son—he was called ujKai, by the suicide of his old antagonist Castlereagli (then Manpiis of 
Isindoiiderry), to take over tiie Foreign Secretaryship. Almost at once he wjjs ])lnnged into 
lluf vorlc^x of a fierce itarly strife over tins question of Catholic <‘mancii)ation. A bill brought 
in to relieve Unman ('atholic j»eers from their disivbility to sit and vote in the House of Ix>nis 
found in him an <‘lo(juent supiiorter, and it was cjuried by small majorities Ihnnigh the House 
of Commons, only, however, to be rejected by the Peers. It was considered by the friends of 
the Ciitholic l>nrty that ('anning had not disjilayed that ardour on their ItehuJf which, from his 
j)reviou8ly c-xpressed o]>inions on the subject, they hml a right to expect. As an outcome of 
this feeling a debate was raised in the House of Clommoiis on Ajail 17th, 182:$, and the. Minister 
was violently attacked. Then ensued one of those memorable “ scenes ” which ani j)ietiireK(]ue 
landmarks in I'arliament’s history. It came almut in this fashion. 

Hroiighiun iiuule a virulent 8i)eech, in the course of which, ami<l other IIow<ts of rhetoric, 
he sjtoke of Canning as liaving “exhibited a most incredible sjiecinien of the most mon- 



stretus truckling, for the. pur- 
]K)se of oht.'iining office, that 
l.h«! whole history of ]M>iit.i(ral 
fergiversjdion could funiish.” 
Stung to the (|niek by this 
aceusjition «»f ignohh^ trimming 
—an iu'cusation which was 
the more mihearable heeaase 
it was so entirely unjust — 
Canning, in a white heaV of 
anger, jump«‘d to his feet and 
exclaimed, “That is false.” 
The direct lie, given in any 
quarter in the House of 
Gnnmotis, is a slarf ling thing; 
hut when it e<imes from one 
of the highest Ministers of 
the Oown it is a grave 
brcjurh of decorum indeed. A 
rlec]) hush fell iqMm the 
House. At length theSiK-aker, 
slowly rising, stud in a low 
tone he hoped the right 
honourable* Secretary would 
retract the exj^ession he laid 
used. Such language, he said, 
was a couqilete violation of 
the customs and orders of the 
House, and In* regretted that, 
even in haste, it should have 
been used. Umning expressed 
his sorrow at having infringed 
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tlie deceiifioK of dpbato, but said that no consideration on earth sliould induce him to retract the 
MUiljment. A ])rolonged and animated disimssion ensued, leading to a motion that lioth C/anning 
and Bnmgham should lie commitied to the custody of the Sergeaiit-at-Arms. Ilrougham strongly 
opjiosed this, maintaining that he liad (simmitted no offimce, and that to take such a stej) as 
that iiroiiosed would be a flagrant violation of the principles of jnstiee. He found supjiorfers 
for his view in viu-ious pirls of the Jlousi', and ('aiiniiig also hail his champions. At length 
a hap]ty way out of the imjmnse was found by the withdrawal of tlie motion, and by mulual 
exjilanations and a promise on the jmrt of botli statesmen “to think no more of it.” 

It is ]iIeHsant to turn fnnn this undignified squabble, whicli refleef ed so little credit on either 
of the ])riucipi.l j«irties to if,, (o an episode some tluve years later in which (banning disjilayed 

all his finest qualities ns a statesman and an orator. The occasion was a debatii on the 

threatened aggression of Kpiin iqion Portugal. In his cajmcity of Foreign Secretary Canning 
was called ujMm to elucidate the Ministerial jiolicy. He did so in a siM?ech which lives amongst 
the masterpieces of Parliamentiu’y oratory. Time has divested the subject-matt,er of this 
splendid ]ironouncement of much of its interest for modern remlers, but its singular grai’e of 
style, nobility of sentiment, anil clearness of thought and exjiressiou give it still a charm for 
all who ajiiirecinte eloquence. Qne iiassage in the siKiech has become classic. It is that in 
which Canning, with the far-sightedness which was the chief clmractcri.stic of his direction of 
foreign policy, anticipated the rise of the new great Power in the West. “ If France,” he 

said, “oiicujiied Spain, was it necessary, in ortler to avoid the conseijuences of that iwcuiMition, 

that we should blockaile Ctuliz? 1 looked anoth(?r way; I sought materials of compen¬ 

sation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Hi>ain, such as our ancestors hiul known her, I 
resolved that if France hail S|»ain, it should not be ‘S|)ain with the Indies.’ 1 culled the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
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A tromenduuB imf>reRsion was made 
by this speech, and the effect was 
heightened by an equally powerful second 
sj>eech which (knning delivered the same 
evening in reply to some crititdsiiis 
which were ])assed uj)on the Government 
policy. One * who was present describes 
the sensations which were produced by 
tills reinurkalile display of oratory. “ It 
was an epotih,” he says, “in a tntui’s life 
to have beard him. , . . Heavens! He 
sur|ias.sud even himself. The chaste 
elegances, the graceful simjilicity, the 
harmonious tones of his opening speech, 
and the sublime miergy of his reply, 
will haunt me to my grave. What a 
burst of feeling when he sisike of the 
Portuguese Chiuter! 1 shall never forget, 
the deej) earnestness of his tone and 
the blaze of glory that seemed to light, 
up his features. He was equally grand 
when in his reply he said : ‘ I do not 
lielieve tliat there is that Spain of which 
our ancestors were so justly jealous, that 
Sjrnin u|xm whose tenitories it jiroudly 
Ikiasted that, the sun never set.’ But 
when, in the style and manner of 
('hatham, he said; ‘ J looked to Spain 
with the Indies,! called a Kew World into 
e.xistence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ the effect was actually terrific. It 
was as if every man in the House hiul 
been electrified. Tierney, who before 
that was shifting in his seat, and taking 
off his hat and ])utt.ing it on again, 
taking large and fi-equent pinches of snuff, and turning fiom side to side till, 1 suppose, he 
wore his breeches through, srwmed petrified, and sat fixed and stming wit.h his mouth wide 
oj)en for half a minute. Mr. Canning seemed aittually to have incixmsed in stature, his attitude 
was so majestic. I remai’ked liis fiourishes were made with the left arm. The effe<;t was new 
jind beautiful; his chest, heaved and exisinded, Jiis nostril dilated, a noble pride slightly curled 
his lip, and age and sickni^ss were dissolved and forgotten in the ardour of youthful genius. 
All the while serenity s»U. on his brow, that jKiinted to deeds of glory.” Making every allowance 
for the natural e.Ktravagance of an ardent Jidmirer of the statesman, this vivid description 
clearly shows that the oratory had an extraordinary effect on those who heard it. As much, 
ind(M>d, is proved by the more, ]>rosaic records of llanstud, which show that Brougham, none too 
frieinlly a critic, sjoke of (’4inning having displayed “a degree of fervour unprecedented in 
effect, even lieyond the right honourable gentleman’s former most eloquent onitions.” 

Canning’s ]»osition in the House now became one of commanding influence, and when in 
April, 1827, the liarl of IdveriKX)! resigned, it was the most natural thing for the King to send 
for him to form a Gov(‘niment. Though Wellington, Peel, and Hdon refused to join him, he 
„was able to get together a fairly strong combination, in which Lord Palmerston figiu^l us 

‘ “Diary of an M.P.” 



fi» tiigraving a/ttr thcffictan bg F, tVHichahaiik, 
VISW^OUNT PAI4MF.USTOX. 

Ah n Mtiiteunmu, uoted for his Arm nutl rewilnte fomlKn jKiliey. 



an tngraviag nfUr iM portrait bg Tkomu Lawrtnctt ^^iLA, 

Bttt KOBKBT FBEIi. 

An early portrait of the diatingolahml Btateenton who, darinff an ai.'tive poUUoal career of forty yean, was clbeoly anooiated with the paving ol 
aeveral great nieaenreH, notably tbe Bill for the Repeal the Com Iawi. 
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P'oreign Secretary. But lie did not live long to enjoy 
lu8 triiim])h. Seized with illnesH in t.lie middle of 
July, he retired to the Duke of Devonshire’s villa 
at Chiswick to recuiierate, and expired there on 
August 6th in the same room in which Fox had 
breathed his last. He found a last resting-jiltwe in 
Wiwtminster Abbey, at the fisit of the grave of Pitt, 
to whom he owed so much in life. 

Amongst the great onitors whom St. Steiihen’s 
Chapel knew, there are few who take a higher jilace 
than Canning. Endowed with a fine presence, great 
intellectual attainments, and a voice wliose melli¬ 
fluous tones needed only to lie heiml to chariii, 
he dominated the jiopnlar assembly with rare 
]iower. When at his liest, none of his contem 
)ioruri<'8 could ajiproach him in ehK|ncnce and easy 
flow of language. The sentences welled forth in a 
bright, s|uu‘kling stream, arresting attention by their 
purity and fascinating lieauty. He was gifted with 
a ])leasing wit, which he exc'rcised with telling effect 
when the occasion called for the light treatment of 
a subject. A more attractive personality altogether 
never ap])eared in English public lile. 



Wlm on two sneonwivn ocotNionH - in iiml ttptin In • 
tilled tho nitiiv of Prt^lnit'r. 



This survey of the 
]ieri(Mi during which 
t.'anning swayed the 
House of (\immons 
would not Ihi adequat e 
without some furtlier 
refemice to Broug¬ 
ham. his gn»at poiit icai 
rival and antagonist. 
Like Canning, Bnnig 
ham ent»*r«l I’arlia- 
nw'iit through aristo¬ 
cratic patronage. 
His sjKinsor was tin* 
Duke of Bedfonl, who, 
struck with his talents, 
offered him a s«*at for 
his iMrough of Camel- 
fonl. Entering the 
House of (Vimnions 
ill the year 1810, the 
young \sditician, after 
a somewhat. disi]>- 
IHiinting first ap|Hiar- 
ance, jiushed his way 
to the front by the 


force of a vigorous in- 

louu KLuoK, tellectoiicratiiigunder 

Til* well-kiuiwn Loid Ohonoellor, In hfa coronatimi roVies and attended I 7 hwingn. Conditions filVOUmllle 
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to tlie disjilay of aln'lit.y. Industry and 
])ersevenmc’e tlicii, as subsoquently, were 
the distingnisliing traits of his charJieter. 

S«irc<‘ly a night jiassed withoiii, liis making 
a contribution to tlie delmte. Sometimes 
In*, missed his murk, as the ever inde¬ 
fatigable orator is likely to do; but he 
more often succeeded in winning that 
kind of fame which is the meed of 
t.lie Parliamentarian wlio can without 
prejMiration intervene efh^ctively in tlie 
ordinary discnissions of the House. In 
this way stamping his individuality ujion 
the jiopiilar chamlier, he came in a few 
years to be regarded as a man to whom 
great things were jsissible. 

llroiigliam found his gieat opjsir- 
tunity in Hie troubles of Queen Caroline. 

'I’hat flightiest and indiscreetest of Prin- 
ces.ses early enlisted the services of the 
brilliant young lawyer-iKiliticinn as her 
attorney-general, and in this ca|iacity 
h(! was <;alled njKin to undertake her 
defence wlnui, on her return to England 
in 1820, on the accession of (Jeorge H'.. 
she was confront<Hl with the gravest of 
ac<-usations t.hat can be brought against wilmam wii.BEnroBCE, 

^ife. IlroUghain throw himself with I'lillantlinipUtaiulpoUttcian, wliotonkaliNiilliiK part in th. moTonient for Uin 
chtisiicteristic ardour and energy into the abolition 

defence. With remarkable ability he cbamjnoned the Queen’s interests in the extu'ting dis¬ 
cussions which lUTomiMUiied hi*r apjaairance in Ijondon, imd when, after alxirtive attempts to 
jiatch m* some understanding, 1/wl laverisiors Government introtlnced in the House of liords 
the fiimoiis Hill of Pains and Pmialties, depriving the Queen of Imr Koyal state and annulling 
her marriage, he assumed the duties of chief lulvocate with the determination to make the 
nuist. of the opportunities which the case alibiiled for forensic display. 

At this time of day it is difficult to realise the tremendous excitement which the jiroceedings 
against, the unfortunate Qnc(*u arouseil throughout the country. 'I’lie City exuberantly esjioused 
her cause, ns did many ]Mi]iular Ixslies throughout the country. Vast, cheering crowds attended 
her ]iublic ajipearanees, and the streets nlsnit her residence were choked during the greater 
IMirt. of the twenty-four hours by lier su]i[»orters. So menacing was tlie aspect of affairs as 
the day of the opmiing of the trial ajiproachiil, that tnsips fioin all parts of the country were 
drafted to the metro|H)lis and its vicinity. At the Houses of Parliament extraordinary precautions 
w(*it^ takmi against a |iu])ular outbreak. A gunliont was moorad in the river opposite to the 
House in the Cotton tJrt?en, in which the witnesses in the trial were |odg«*d, and detmdiments 
of soldiers were posted in inonis and lobbies areund the Peers’ chamlier. The Queen’s 
jMissnge through the streets frem St. .lames’s Square, where she was tenqiorarily ri^siding, to the 
I’alm^e of Westrninsti'r was a triumphal jirogrcss. The jMipnlar fervour approached delirium. 
At imminent risk of their lives, woinmi and children clung to the wheels of her carriage. The 
air was rent with shouts of mingled indignation and cncouragt*ment. t)u all hands there were 
demonstrations of sym^iathy and resjiect. Arriving at the Housi^ of Jjonls the. Queen, with erect 
mien and radiant countenance, was handed from her carriage by the Usher of Black Hod, Sir 
Thomas Tyrrwhytt. “Well, Sir Thomas,” she said lightly, “here I am again, and here I shall 
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remain until <Ae day of juxlgmunt'' In the 
Peers’ oliamber itself she wiis received with 
every murk of resjicct. The Peers all rose on 
her entrance, and remained standing until 
she luul taken her seat on the chair of state. 
Hut that the feeling against licr was very 
strong was shown early in the proceedings 
by the vote given ujjon a motion by the 
Duke of Ixfinster for the rescinding of the 
order for the second reading. Por this motion 
only 41 jx?ers ventured to vote, while there 
were no fewer than 206 against it. Several 
days were occupied in hearing the opening 
statement h>r the pros<‘cution and the 
evidence of the witnesses—chiefly Italian 
servants employed by the Queen during her 
stjiy in Italy. One dramatic incident marked 
these earlier j)roceeding8. When The(Mlon' 
Majocchi, on whose test,imony the King's 
i'ounsel chiefly relied to establish the Queen’s 
guilt, stepi^ed into the witness box. her 
Majesty cast on him a look of strong 
re 2 )roach, and muttering a ]ioignant cry, 
darted out of the chamt)er; for the most 
{Mirt, however, the trial took a normal course. 

In u)>ening the Queen’s case Brougham 



Loan SRSKiirE, 


Who WM Lord CbiinoeUor In "TUo Mlntatjy of All the Tnlentn.- 


Krtiiii a |N>rtmit Uikeii about tlif* tlinr of hor trial. 

miule a great siK*eeh, which lasttnl two days. 
It was a masterly analysis of tlu^ wholj^^ 
the evidence, with a ])resentation of th. 
Queen’s case which wanted nothing in elo- 
<iuence, argumentative force, or t horoiighness. 
The impres.sion it made on the peers was 
very great, and in the country it helped to 
elevate the Queen to a yet higher jwilestal 
of popularity. 'J’he end of th.- jirolraeted 
business did not come until Novemls-r. On 
the 6th o( that month a division was taken 
on the (jueslion of the st-cond reading of 
the bill, with th<> result that a niajoritv of 
t wenty-eight only was registered in its favour. 
On the third n-ading, whi.-h was called on 
November 10th, this majority was further 
r.-duced to nine. Deeming that, discreti.m 
Was the bet.ter part of valour, Lonl iavi‘r|K>ol 
immediately announced the intention of the 
Oovernrrient to aliandon the measure. 'I'his 
declanition eli.-ited from the ven.-rable I/.rd 
Erskiiie an ufFecting sjieech, in which he 
spoke of his strength being “renovated and 
reiMiinfd” by the end of that “horrid 
and portenl,ou8 excrescence of a new law. 



THE TKIAL OF QUEEX CAROLIN-E IN THE OLD HOUSE OF PEERS. 

Tlie incident rei tceected in the picture i. the exnininatio of Theodore Majocchl by Earl Grey. 
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retrospective, iniquitous, and oppressive.” This feeling was re-echoed in the country, where 
the most unrestrained rejoicings were indulged in at the practical at^quittal of the Queen. 

As a result of the trial, Brougham’s position in Parliament and in the country was 
enormously strengthened. When Canning became Premier, he showed his appreciation of his 
old rival’s talents by offering him the jwst of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Brougham, 
however, was not at all anxious to exchange his political position even for so exalted an office. 
He declined the offer, urging as a reason that it would prevent his sitting in Parliament, 
“True,” observed Canning, “but yon will then be only one stage from the Woolsack.” “Yes,” 
rejdied Brougham, “ but the horses will be* off.” , In the House of Commons Brougham 
remained for a good many years longer, rising steadily higher in jrapultu estimation. His 
talent for oratory found several notable occasions for disjday during this jK^riod. Amongst his 
most remarkable efforts was a sjiecch deliveretl on law reform in Febnmry, 1828. For six 
hours the i>rator ludd the attention of the House while he isjured forth a mass of erudition 
clothed in the most felicitous language. It was said afterwards by a writer in the Quarterly 
Iteview that, “ directly or indirectly, it has j)robjibly led to a greater numlier of imjmrtant and 
beneiicial results than any other siMM^ch, ancient or mo(l(‘rn.” But if Jx>nl Brougham could be 
serious and statesmanlike, he could also on occasion ]>lay the put of the swashbuckler. 

■ We have alreiuly seen how he demeaned himself in the ejasode with Canning. A sornc*- 
what similar iuci<lent occurred in 1830, when on very small provocation Brougham in the 
savagest manner attackfid the Wellington Ministry. Conclnding a long tirtule, he stretched 
out his long thin arm and, pointing in the direction of tlie Treasury Bench, said: “1 

accuse you, I accuse his flatterers—those mean, fawning jsirasites-” Here Sir Robert, 

Peel rose and demanded to know if Brougham included him in the category of “those 
fawning ])ara8ite8.” Brougham, thus challenged, made a grudging apology, and so the incident 

terminated. 

Despite his faults of tern jier. Brougham 
was immensely popular, and had a hold 
on the country the like of which wiy 
iwssessed by none of his cont(unp»ravics 
save Canning. It was to this iiutt, quite 
as much as to his great, legal abilities, 
that he owed his elevation to the lionl 
Chancellorship. Brougham himsidf tells 
the story in his “ l.ife and Times.” He 
m«mtions that he was ofi'ered tlu^ 
Attorney-Generalshi|), and that he refused 
the ])ost, expressing a willingness to 
take the Mastership of the Rolls, which 
tlien could conjointly be; held in the 
House of Commons. To this both the 
King and the Ministers objected. The 
King, however, asked if the Great Seal 
had been oftered to him, and on hord 
Grey (the Premier) replying that it had 
not, because he antieijmted im objection 
from his Ahijesty, the King intimated 
that there was no one he would rather 
have for his Chancellor. Thereujion the 
offer of the Woolsack was made and 
accepted. Brougham says that the King 
KAKL ouEY, ouce or twice afterwards “alluded to this 

The ■mlnoat Whig ■biteainan, who, m rntnier, latrodiic^ the flrat Kaform Bill. when in particularly gOod humoUT, and 






QUEEH CAIlOTJtjK KETUKNIEU FROM THE llorHK OP lK)Rt>S AFTKU HER TRIAL, 
Atiiui the acclanmtionfi of crowdn of mlnilren. 


allied me his Chancellor as named by liimself, and imi by my colleagues.” “In fact,” adds 
Brougham, “ I more than 8usi)ect that the Tories, on going out, warned him not to laive me 
in the Commons, member for Yorkshire, chief of the i’opular party, and irremovable Master 
of the Bolls.” 

The final years of this story of St. Ste|»hen’s Chapel will ever be memorable for the 

stormy debates and incidents which took place there on the question of lieform. At the 

time the pojiular excitement rose to fever heat. The whole country hung on the woivls 
sjKtken at Westminster. It was universally felt that u|)on the issue of the great crisis de})ended 
the prosperity, and not improbably also the jieace, of the country. There is no call herc^ to 
tnwe ill detail the hisl.ory of the, great moveiiumt which culminated in the ])eac(‘ful revolution 
of 183a. But as final reminiscences of St. Stephen’s Chapel, we may ajqiropriately refer to 
some of the more striking episixles which marked the I’urliamentary deliates on the subji^ct. 

'The ])assing of the second r«*nding of the first bill on .March 21st, 1831, was one of the 

great landmarks in the struggle. Macaulay’s pen has left us a jiictnre of the Mouse on the 

eventful evening which ranks amongst the most vivid descrijitions we have of historic events 
in Parliament. “ Such a scene as the division of last 'ruesday,” says the historian, in a 
letter to his friend Ellis on March 3{)th, “I never saw, and never expect to see again. If 

I should live fifty years, the inqiression will he as fresh and sharji in my mind as if it had 

just taken place. It was like i4!eing (iesar stabbeii in tlie Senate House, or seeing Oliver 

taking the mace from the table; a sight to be seen only once and never to be forgotten. 

The crowd overflowed the House in every jiart. When the stmngers were cleared out 
and the doors were locked, we had 608 members jiresent—more by fifty-five than ever were 
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in a division before. 
The ayes and the noc's 
were like two volleys 
of cannon from o]>poRite 
sides of a field of ‘battle. 
When the ()]>]M)sition 
went out into the Ijobby, 
an operation which took 
uj) twenty minutes or 
more, we s])n»ul our¬ 
selves over tlie lienches 
on both sides of the 
House; for there were 
many of jis who were 
not able to find a seat 
during the evening. 

“ When the d(K)rs 
were shut, we Is'gim to 
8j)ecnlate on ournumlxvrs. 
Everybfsly was desjvond- 
ing. ‘We have lust it. 
We are only 280 at most. 
I do not, think we are 
250. They are 300. 
Alderman Thompson has 
counted them. He says 
t.hey are 2«y> Tliis 
was the talk on our 
benches. ... I had no 
hope, however, of 3(K). 

“TiiK jionss WOT KEKPs CAD irouKH. As the tellers ^Mis-sed 

irith nit due rr*i>frt Sir C'hitHi:* Wt'nthtmtl.'* OUT loWPSl* TOW OH 

A cariuitfciirfi liy Onjln Jllustrativu of an itivutorate bml habit of t-ho I luuro, ami o(»inmfminrabin^ an t/ho siclf^ t ho 

ficciiMiori u}K>n whioh u nittiiiK hiatod fnnii four o'clock hi the aftenuMm unlit hovcu o'uiock Iho following 

morniim. interest was in 8 ui( 2 K>rtable 

— 291, 292—we wore all standing uit and stretching forward, telling wit h the tellers. At 300 
there was a short, cry of joy, at 302 another, BU]>])nissed, however, in a moment,, for we 
did not know what the hostile force might be. We knew, however, that we could not be 
severely l)eaten. 

“The doors were thrown oj)en, and in they came. Kai;h as he ent,ore(l brought some 
different rejioit of their iiumlxws. . . . We were all breathless when Charles W«xxl, who 
stood near the . door, jnmjied cm. a bench and cried «mt, ‘They are only 301.’ We set up a 
shout that you might have heard to Charing Cross, waving our Imts, stamping on the flo«)r, 
and cla]) 2 )ing onr hands. The tellers scarcely got through the crowd, for the House was 
thronged up to the table, and all the floor was fluctuating with heads like tlm pit of a 
theatre. Hut you might have heard a jan drop as Duncannon rend the numbers. Then 
again the shonis broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely refrain. And the 
jaw of I’eel fell; and the fiice of Twiss was as the face of a darnned soul; and Herries looked 
like Judas taking his necktie off for the last oiieration. W'e shook hands and clapped each 
other on the back, and went out laughing, crying, and huzzaing into the Lobby. And no 
8<x)ner were the doors opened than another shout answered that within the House. All the 
[mssages and stairs into the waiting-rooms were thronged by peojfle who had waited till four 
o’clock in the morning to know the issue. We passed through a narrow lane between two 






From a dmvi-ng hg A, J>, MtOormiek, 


THK CAHRYfNO OF THK SECOSP EGADXNG OF THE FIRST REFORM RTLL IN TTTE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

By a ro^Oorlty at on. in a IIoom of aOS member., the meunra jiMiiod it. .ccouil reading on March aut, 18S1, amid a Mene of intcn* excitement. 
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A enntetujiomry oiniiatitru by n wclblcnown banil ntpreitcnUuK Altborp, tUe Omncallor of the Kxcb«iucr in BivrlCirpys Atlinliiiiilmtum, 
hiuxliti}; <ivor to the iKird ChiuicoUor(I<onl HrcMinIiiuu) in tho HotuM of LtmU tlie fieu;>ml Dill. Mtixt of tho letuling inoiiiU‘rH of tho 

Dofonn ]inriy in tlie IIoiim* of CotnnionN aro reprinted in tlio pictnir. 

tiiick iimssps of thein; and all tlio way down they were shouting and waving tiioir hats, till 
we got into the ojjen air. I (billed a cjdn’iolet, and the first thing the driver asked was, ‘Is 
the bill parried?’ ‘Ves, by one.’ ‘Thank (Jod for it, sir!’ And away I rode to Gniy’s Inn. 
And so ended a seene wliieli will prolaibly nevc^r be equalled till the reformed Parliament 
wants reform.” 

'J'lie defejit of the Mi)iislry on Ajail 18th on an impoi-tant amendment in (lommiltee, tlie 
aluindonment of tlie Pill, and the infliction of a sewind defeat four days later on a question 
of adjounimenf, led nj) to a demand for a dissolution, only reluctanlly conecided by the King. 
It was under extraordinary circumsfanees that the final m*t, was taken. “Tlie scenes which 
occurred in the two Houses of Parliament,” says Earl Ilussell, “ so far as I was a witness 
to them, wert> singular and unprecedented. Before the King arrived the House of (lonnuons 
WIU5 assembled, and Sir Bobert Peel and Sir Erancis Kurdett rose at the same time to mldress 
the House. Lord Althor]), amid the confusion and clamour of the confending ]Nirt<ies, following 
the precedent of .Mr. Fox, movecl that Sir h'liuicis Burchdt be now hwu’d. Sir Bobert I’p('l, on 
the other hand, imitating a precedent of ].ord North, said, ‘And I rise to speak to tho 
motion.’ But insteiul of saying a few words, as Ixird North had done, to jiut an end to all 
further delwte. Sir Bobert Peel quite lost his temper, and in tones of the most violent 
indignation attaihed the im 2 )ending dissolution. As he went on, the 'lower guns began to 
tire, to announce the King’s turival, and as each discharge was heard, a loud cheer from the 
(iovemment siile interrujited Sir Bobert Peel’s declamation. Sir Henry Uardinge was heard 
to exclaim, ‘The next time those guns are fired they will be shotted!’ Presently we were 
all summoned to the House of Lords, where the King's jiresence had jait a stoj) to a violent 
and unseemly discussion. The King, in his speech, announced the dissolution, and retired to 
unrobe. 'The scene that frflowed was one of great excitement and confusion.” 








TUK BP.FOBM BILL OF 1832 BECKIVINO THE BOYAL A88EBT IX THE IIOU8B OF LOBDB. 
With thli offloiol act tcnuiiutad one of tb< moat mnmentoua criaea in the hiator; of the ooimtiY. 
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Returning to the House of Commons on June 
14fch enormously strengthened, tlie Reform i»irf.y 
imiiieduitely jirocended to introduce a second Reform 
Hill. The seetmd rending was carried early in 
July by a majority of 1S6, and after protrmtted 
delmtcs in (’ommittee, the measure ]iassed its final 
stage on Seiiteinber JSlst. Its subsequent injection 
in the House of ixirds by a majority of 41 greatly 
(■xasporated the country. There was rioting at 
rnaii^; centres, and the posit ion of affairs became so 
serious that tlm Government deenu^d it lulvisable 
to take measures for the snjtpression of the polit ical 
organisations. IMeiinwhile a third hill was dniftcnl, 
and this was intnalnced in the House of ('oinnxms 
on 1 )i‘ci‘iiiher 12lh hy Ixird John Russell. A 
majority of 1C2 was cast for the measure on the 
s(*cond reading, and on March lUth it passed its 
final stag<! hy a majority of 110. H(dore the last 
division was taken. Lord John Rnss<‘ll made an 
iinju’essive sjieech. In this refereiiei! was made to 
the critical character of the times, and the o^s- 
- . ]ionents of reform w<‘re told that the lo.ss of the 

measure must result, in a bloody conflict., involving 
tln‘ destruction of the Hritish (ionstitnt ion. The 
warning was not lost upon the House of Ixwds. 

UEouoa TUOTTT, After a delaite extiniding over several nights, they 

Oil April 14th iMisscd tlic. sccoiid muliiig l.y a 
majority of nine. Hut the. spirit, of hostility to 
the legislation was tis) sti-ong to allow the hill to get through without serious cnrtailinent of 
its i»rovisions. A vital amendment carried against Ministers precipitated a lalsis. For a time 
the issues of civil war hung in the balance. At length, after Ministers had resigned and 
been recalled, the King gave written permission for the creation of a sufficient number of 
jieers, if necessary, to fore<‘ the hill through uneniasculated. This, wconi|iaiiied by a written 
a]i])eal to the opjsising pikers hy tho King, was tlecisive. Tlii' measure pissed its last stage 
on July 41 h by a majority of 84, in a Hou.se of no more than 128 members. 

The days of the old unreformed Rarliament. were now numbered. It. fiuled into histiuy, 
leaving iMdiind it, with the recollection of some failings, many great, and in.sjiiring memories, 
and a ri'cord whii-h, on the whole, is a source of jiride to every true ]iatriot. The new order 


.A 


of Harliament-men were not. destined to sit long in the seats of the mighty. Ixiss than two 
years after the reformed Parliament held its first sitting St. Stephen’s Chapel was involved in 
the general ruin worked by the conflagration of October ICt.h, 1834. 


CHAl^TEll XVI. 

77/A’ PHKSS GALLERY. 

It is (liffifult to iinfij^hu! ilio House of ('oiiiinoiis at tlie jireseiit time without its Press 
(hillery. A eorjiorat ion nuinhering eoiisiderably over two .bamlred ineinlKU's, possessing an 
elnlioratc «>rgiinisution, >u)d having at its disposal a eoininodious suite of dining, smoking, 
and writing rooms, it fills a very inqiortant phiee indeed in the legislative household. Yet, 
singidar as it niav seem, the institution, ineasun?d hy the standard of I’arliamentary time, 
is (piite a modern one, dating very litth; farther hick than the eoinmeneiunent of the last 
reign. 'J'liei-e w«ne Parliamentary re]iortci*s before that time, it is true; but they were 
tolemted rather than ret-ognised, and soin<*times. as we shall have oeeasiou to show, the 
toleration took a form scarcely hi be distinguished fmni positive prohibition. 

J>r. Johnson has usually Ihmui regarded as the Father of Parliamentary rejiorters of the 
(irofessional class; but the honour of first systematically recording deludes in the Mouse belongs 
to Sir Syinonds D’Kwi's, a sturdy old Parliamentarian who flourished in Kli/aliethan times. 
This worthy, with an industry which does him infinite credit, set himself to note down 
regularly the s]ieeches made by his brother niemlH*r.«. Amid many diseonragoJiients the 
worthy knight pi'rformed his self-alIott<-d task for several yeai’s, and the fruits of his labour 
have come down to us in several jiort.ly tomes. Though these records will not com|>are 
with our modern Mansard’s in fulness luid accuincy, they yet give a most vivid account 
of Piudiamentary doings in those remote times, tlie jiages enshrining scraps of elegance 
and jiersonal debiils which ims of the utmost value to tlie historical student. 

D’Kwes had several succ-cssors in this role of unofhcial Parliamentary rejsirter. Kurton, whose 

Diary is amongst the classics 
of political literature, was 
one of these. With an 
industry not inferior to that 
of his predecessor in the 
note-taking line, he recorded 
the doings of the Common¬ 
wealth Parliaments, thus 
sujiplying to jsisterity an 
authentic account of perhaps 
the most intere.sting period 
in the life of Parliament. 
His rejKirting e.xercises were 
not free from embarrassment, 
and even a certain amount 
of Jiersonal risk. At that 
time note-taking was 
regarded us a sin of a heinous 
kind, and it had been at¬ 
tended in the jiast in some 
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cases wit.li very licsavy |)eiinlties.’ Hurton, thtwfore, lind to pick his way warily—noW' conceal¬ 
ing liis notes when a susjiicions menihor was near; now allowing his jicncil to remain idle 
thronghnnt an entire sitting, for fiuir of being called to occoimt by those who frowned on 
tlie pmetic^e. lie was extremely venturesome once or twice, as the entries in his Diary show; 
but, fortnnately for history, he avoided the direct censure of the House. 

lleforei Hurton had become immersed in his self-imposed rcjuirtorial duties, the House had 
been (ftsturlied by the action of iiTesjionsible outsiders in giving jiublicity to debates. Diuruals 
made their a)ipearance with reports for the most jiart comjiounded of materials furnished by 
irnuidiers. Tlie innovation was too flagrant an infinclion of the jiraetice of Parliament to ho 
allowed to escape notice. On July 13th, 1041, a formal resolution was imssed diiecting 
“that no member of this House shall either give a copy or publish in print anything that 
h(* shall speak here without leave of the House."’ This jirohibition produced little result; so 
on March 22nd in the ensuing year a more drastic resolution was framed, ])roclaiining that 
“ whatscs'ver jierson shall 2 »rint any Act or passages of this House, under the nattie of lyiunml, 
or otherwise, without the |)articular licence of this Hous(*, shall b(^ rejiuted a high contemner 
and breaker of the privilege of I’arliament, and be ])unished accordingly.” No further action 
of a sjiecific kind n})pears to have Iwen necessary at that period. Hut befoiv the seventeenth 
century clos(;d the question cn)pped up again, coTis(!(|uent upon the practice of “ news- 
writers” including amongst their tit-bits of gossip refenmees to the procsicdings of the House. 
Stmiigly im})ressed with the importance of seciuing its doings from this vulgar piddicity, the 
House on February 11th, 1695, onlered “that no news-writers do in their letters or other jiapers 
that, they disperse, presume to intermeddle with the delaites or any other jmseedings of 
this House.” On two subsequent occasions—on January 18th, 1097, and Jannaiy 3i'd, 17l)3— 

the order was revived, and on January 25tli of 
* the latter year the proceedings of Committees 



of the House wei’c^ included in the generid ban. 
Still the new8]ia]H*r men were not, intimidated. 
Tlie obnoxious n'feiences to the proceedings 
continued to he made in news-letters desi«itchiHl 
from London. At length the House of Commons 
determined to make an exanqde of these high 
contemners and breakers of Parliamentary 
privileges. In 1727 hklward Cave and Itoliert 
Haikes were, by oi’der of the House, committed 
to prison f«»r jmblishing reports in the Gloiiceafer 
Journal, and were ke])t in cushsly for seveml 
days, only being released after expressing 
contrition for their othmee and laiying heavy 
fines. 

I'p to this jjeriod the ])ublication of repoids 
htul lasen carried out in a very casual way. 
Soon a more daiing and sustained athu-k was to 
l)e miule on the policy of ret icence. A clear¬ 
headed business man, full of ideas, and jterhaps 
encouraged rather than otherwise by his contest 
with the House in 1727, Cave in 1732 fonned 


XmVAKU CAVE, 


the resolution to publish in connection with the 


The famonit boDknclleti who wra one of tho Aral to Automatically imhliMh 
I'lirlmmentnry dcbatcu. 


GenUeman'g Magazine, which he had just 
started, a regular account of the doings of 


Oldfield relates that in the reign of Henry Vll. a member was committed to the Tower for acquainting the 
King with the debates in IVirliament, and both he and his posterity were debarred by an Act from ever Bitting 
or serving in Tarliament. In a similar case which ooourred in Elizabeth's time the offender was committed to the 
Tower for six months, fined £500, and expelled the Honse. 
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Parliament. His practiee was to attend 
the debates with one or two friends, take 
a few sly notes, and afterwards repair to 
some neighbouring cofFee-honse or tavern 
and put on paper the impressions gained. 

These rude notes were subsequeni.ly turned 
over to a literary ha(?k for a final jiolisli- 
ing preparatory to publication. Hegarded 
as reports, the prociuctions were quite 
beneath contempt, but they were 
sufficiently near the mark to arouse fhe 
irritable susceptibilities of Parliament, 

In the session of 1737 serious notice was 
taken of tlie brejurh of privilege involved. 

Tlie spe<'ches mutle on the debate which 
marked the occasion reiul curiously in 
tliese days. Sir William ^'ongc im]>lored 
the House to sujipress the jtractice of 
re]Jort ing the debates; “ otherwise,” lie 
said, “ you will have tlie s|)eeches of the 
House every day ijirinted even during 
your session, and we shall be hxiked u])ou 
as the most contemjitihle assembly on the 
face of the earth.” I’ulteuey urgeil “ that 
to print speeches, even if they should not 
be misrepresented, was making the speakers 
accountable without, doors for what they 
said within.” Waljaile t<sik a higher and 
what now seems a more common-sense view 
of the matter. “I'ou have, witli great 
justice,” he said, “punished some persons 
for forging the names of gentlemen on the 
biu'ks of letters; but the abuse now eomiilained of is, I conceive, a forgery of a worse kind, 
for it teruls to misrepresent the sensi^ of Parliament and impose ujion the understiuiding of the 
whole nation. It is but a petty damage that cran arise from a forged frank when com|Nired 
with the infinite mi.schief that may be derived from this jinictice. I have read some debates 
of this House, sir, in which 1 have been made to sjK'ak the very reverse of what I meant. 

1 have read others wherein all the wit, learning, and argument have been thrown into one side, 
and, on the other, nothing but what was low, mean, and ridiculous.” 

These expressions of opinion undoubtedly voiced the genmal sentiment of the House, 
for without a single dissentient it adopted a resolution affirming it to be “a high indignity to, 
and a notorious breach of jirivilege of, this House” to publish reports of its proceedings, not 
only during the sittings of the House, but in the recess. Such a demonstration of Parliamentary 
feeling was not to be lightly disregaiiied, so t’ave and his rival on the London Maifuzine, 
who luul imitated his scheme of rejiorts, re.soited to the exjiedicnt of investing the delwitcs 
wdth an ostensibly fictitious character. The Gentlemans Magazine published the reports as iier- 
taining to the Senate of Lilliput, and the London Magazine gave a journal of the prweedings 
in a political club, conferring Itoman names upon the speakers, lliis was a thin enough 
disguise, but it served its purpose. Interest in the reports rather increased than diminished 
after the change—so much so, indeed, that in 1740, (lave, who had hitherto mainly relied 
uiwn the services of William Guthrie, a well-known writer of that jieriod, was induced to 
seek Johnson’s aid to give a finer literary flavour to the comjnlation. Johnson, who 



Off hy t)i$' Jmhun HfyaoUht V,R.A* 

DR. JOHNSON, 

Tlie Fatlior of pnifeiriidiml r:irliniiientnr.v rc]Kii1rrH. 
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was then slrtiggling to win 
a ])osition in the world, 
readily undertook the task, 
and soon riMiiarkable evidences 
of his skill were seen in the 
imges of the Oe-ntleman's. 
Kevin' hefore in tlu^ liislory 
of Knglish joui-nidisni liad 
such sjieeches heeu juihlislied. 
I’erfect in lifeiiiiy form, and 
adorned with many classiiral 
graces, they conveyed the 
iin}>ression that tlie hegisla- 
tnre was an asseinhlage, not 
of count I')' squires, hut of 
learned jirofessors. Nor were 
tliey wanting in ndnister 
qualities. A fervent Toryism 
]M'rvaded the effusions. As 
Johnson himself put' 't 
describing his <‘s.says at rejiort- 
ing, he “ let. t he Whig dogs 
have it.” It is to be feared 
that the sentiments set forth 
in very few eases I'csemhled 
the e.vjiressed views of the 
ostensible utterers. l.loswell, 
in fact, giK-s further, and 
declares that they did not in 
all cases even lit thi^ charac- 


WII.I.IAM wooDFAi.i,, ters of the men to whom they 

<“ Meuiorjr W’uudfua"^ whoatsaituiiiriliingpmveniur n'|mrtinKHiicw.-huiwlthnnltMkiiiKniit<!Hn'OU Were, attrihutcil. HoWCVer this 

fur kill! a grant reiiutatlou in (Hilitical cinlen nt the cud uf Ilia aightceiitli cvutur}’. . . ‘ 

may tie, it is unquestionable 

that the old Doctor in his later years was not at all jirond of his achievements in this direction, 
lie told his faithful henchman on one occasion that, ns soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more of them, “for he would not he 
accessory to the projiagation of falsehooil.” Again, a short time before his death he expresseil 
to ISoswell his regiet “for having been the author of fictions which hiul jiassed for realities.” 

While it is thus pretty clear that Johnson was in no ]iro]ier sense of the term a 
Ihirliainentarv reporter, there is little doubt, that Ids work in the Ge)dleiium's Matfazine 
had a jKiwerful influence in securing the breaking down of the absurd custom of ri'igarding 
everything that jmssed in the House as inviolably secret. When he drop])**d out of the 
business Ids iilime was taken by a Dr. (lordon, who greatly improved ujion the old system, and 
for the first, time, perhaps, gave the jmblic a really accurate outline of the debaU*. His 
eiiterjirise and that of others brought the usual censure. In 1753 a resolution couched in the 
familiar langiuige was ]iassed wai'uiiig those concerned of the terrible consequences that might 
follow the publication of the proceedings of the House, even in the foi'm of minutes or some 
such spx'ious disguise. As well might the indignant Parliament-men have attempted to slop 
the incoming tide. For good or for evil the Press had secured a lodgment in the chamlier, 
and it was never agtdn to be ousted from it. A last vigorous effort, however, was made to 
assert the right of l*arliatnent to control the ]mblication of its debates. This was on the 
ftunous occasion in 1771 when the House fought the issue out with the Corporation of the 
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<’itv of London. Tlie circuinstaiifes of tliiit in<?in<uiible stniggU* need not be related at length 
here. Snflice it to say that nft«T Hk* House’s decrees against tlie offending jirinters litul been 
eonlemptuoiisly set at. nunght, and it laid retaliated on the insult, offered to if. in the 
iinprisoninent of one of its officers by coininitting the IjOIhI Mayor (t'rosby) and one of the 
Aldermen (Oliver) to the Tower, tln^ position of affairs as regards the publication of deludes 
reinaineil t'xaclly whi-re it was before the coldest was entensl upon. Kepresentatives of the 
ni^wsjiapi'rs continued to resort to the ]»ulilic gall(*ries; their rejants, more or less full and accurate, 
regularly appeared. At the beginning of the sitssion of 1778 a nuunber (Colonel ladtrell), 
incensed by a distortion of bis views by one of the “news-writers,” threat(*ned as a |)rotection 
against such indignities tn move the strict, miforcement of tla^ standing oi-dt'r relative to the 
(‘xclnsioii of stmngi'rs. lint lieyond eliciting a strong e.x]>ression of opinion from ]''o.x in favour 
of full and five [>ublicution, the intervention of the gidhint legislator came to lauigld. 

it was at alsiiit this jxu'itMl that tla^ r('jN>rt.ing element in thi^ House of C'oinmons was 
strengthened by the lulhesion of William Woodfall—next to .lohnson, 2 >(‘>'baps th<^ most 
remarkable man whose name figures in the annals of Parliamentary re^Ntrting. NN'oodfall was 
a man of fine literary fastis and excelhud. judgmenf. As a dmmatie critic he enjoyed a 
rejadation second to that of hardly any of his contomisiniries. Jhd what gavi‘ him his givatest 
was his marvellous memory. So extraordinarily I’etentive was his mind that after luairing 
a sjicecli be could without an a]i]>ar(mt effort, write it out almost, word for word, even days 
after it had been delivered. According to a colleague (Mr. ’J'aylor, of the Sun), hi.s |iractice 
4luiinga di'bate was to clo.se Ids eyes and lean with kdh hands ui>on a stick. Thus ]s»sed, he 
would I'eniaiii for long periods, seldom looking up excelling to get the name of a new niemljer 
with whom he was not acquainted. Powers so remarkable were calculated to conciliat*^ 
and it is not surjirising that Woislfall enjoyed amongst members a givat jiopularity. To his 
influence and <‘Xiim|ile, |K»ssibly as much as to the devtdojnnent of the jiower of the .Press, was 
it due that before the, century hud closed there were in regular utlendaiiee at the House 
n considend)le contingent of nqsirters taking 
not(*s of del)at(?.s, not only without disguise, 
but with a nnslified degrei* of a])proval. To 
IN-rry, the javiirietor of the Mm-ning 
(Jlironicle, is crediti'd the intmlnction of 
1 h(^ system of “ t urns,"’ by whiidi e;ich nqiorter 
has a specifieil time for tiiking notes and 
is then ridii'visl. It is staled that Lord 
Ch.'incellor Campbidl. wlum making his way 
at t.h<^ liar, was a member of Pi'rry’s corj)S. 

Hut h(* was in mortal dread le.st his associ¬ 
ation with the reiMuters should be discoveml. 
f^ince tluMi the tie between tin* (iailery and 
the Har has bei-n strengthened by a connection 
which has embraced sona^ of t he most famous 
men of the legal ])rofession. 

In the earliest ilays of regular Parlia¬ 
mentary re])oi1ing no six-cial arrangeiiumt 
was mad<! for the convenience of the Press 
visitors. Tlu‘y took their chance with other 
strangers, and if they failed -to get a seat, 
it was so much t.he worse for them^unl for 
the jiapers they represented. Owing, it may 
lie, to rejtresentat ions in high quarters, or 
more likely to ixitent arguments of a 
different kind, a regular system was 

29 



IIAMIEL O’CONNELL, 

[«»Tbe Liberator *), wIkmu <|»aiTol with the ro|inrt«i>* Mipplies one of the 
niOMt liiuiutinff oiiifMxleH in the hietory of l^trliuiueutHiy roiKirting, 
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eventually introrlneerl of reserving for the representatives of accredited organs tlie hack seat of 
the jmhlic gsillery. At that time, and indeed until the building of the new Houses of I’arlia- 
nient jirovided an oiiening for the introduction of a more dignified system, it was the custom 
of the doorkeepers to levy a toll of 2a. 6d. on each visitor who was not armed with a member’s 
order and wished to b<.> present at the debates, 'nio rejjorters wort! exempt from this nightly 
imix)st, but as a set-off their proprietors jiaid at the beginning of every session a fee of three 
gnfheas for each of their representatives.* ’Jliis handsome dmireur secured for the rejiorter 
very little beyond bare sitting accommiNlation in the gallery. There was a small nwm on the 
left-hand sid«* of the gallery immediately nlx)ve the ls)hby, where he was permitted to hang 
his hat and coat when going on duty and to await his call during a delxite. Hut this was 

the limit of the liCgislature’s gener<>sity to 
the I*ress. The n*port<‘r usually found it 
nec<‘ssary to go to his office to tninscrilx^ 
his notes, and consequently his “turn,” or 
jieriod of note-taking, was what would now 
be consideivd a very long one, extending 
ordinarily to three-quaiters of an hour. 

It. was not. merely in its omission to 
provide the members of the Press with 
reasonable facilities for emrving out their 
duties that the Is^gislatnre showed that it 
failed to apjwcciate the ]>ublic in»]iorlance of 
the publication of a concad. account of its 
debates. In the early days of the century 
there was an instance in whi<h its indiffer¬ 
ence oj)erated to ex«'lnde rejKtrters altogether 
from the House at a time when there was a 
special call for them tola* there. The occa¬ 
sion was Pitt’s great, s|K*ech on the stat<' of 
the nation on .May 24lh, 1805. Owing to 
the anticipated rush for the galleries, s])ecial 
instnictions were given to the atbuidants 
ns to the admission of visitors, and these 
had the effect of excluding the rejiorters 
until the siK*ech—by gemmil consent the 
greatest, I’itt ever made -was nearly finished. 
A'^ery naturally the pajters complained loudly 
PhotaijrOieiknuionstcKomipiti‘o., JAti of the treatment meted out to them. One 

Mn, JUSTIN MccARTnv, of fhe strongest of the complaints was sent 

Tlio Irii.li NntionaIi«tloii.lBr«nd novelist, will. WM for many ysaiii in the Slteakcr (Abbottl bv Mr. Wind- 

n«linrterM' Gullury. ' ^ * 

liam, who expressed the ojnnion “that the 
claim thus openly made, however qualified, is a matter that calls for animadversion.” It is clear 
from this that there was no love lost between the lemliug men of that |)erio<l and t he Press. The 
cinmmstance probably was not entirely due to the shortsightedness of the former. Ke|K)rting 
was then in its infancy. Shorthand was undevelojied, and the art of condensation was not so 
widely known as at present. Moreover, political feeling prompted the reporters to misrepresent 
or curtail speeches which were inimical to the interests their pajiers were anxious to maintain. 

' Tlic nnmber of roportcre who used the gallery under this arrangement was stated by Mr. Francis W'right, Uie chief 
doorkeeper, in his evidence before the 8e1cot Committee whieh sat in 1HH3 to consider the estabiishment of the House of 
Commons, to lie as follows : Time$, 10; Mnmiag Ukronicle, 10; Morning Herald, 27; Morning Poet, 27; the duardtan, 4 ; 
the Mirror of Parliament, 7 or 8; tho Morning Adrrrtieer, 3; the Albion, 1; the Globe,!; the Shmdard, 1 ; the 
Courier, 1; the True Sun, C; and the Sun, 8. The witness stated that when he was first appointed in 1803 there were not 
half the nnmbor of reporters using the gallery as at that time, lliero were then no evening paiiers. 
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Tirn PBESK nALLGRY OF THK ITOUSF, OP COMMONS. 

Eilcit jiaper nns ite iillivttml *' Imi’* in the front row. The iwek row U utUiM‘41 lij' rejiortci* wniting their turn, loiuler-writore, nml otben* hiiviii^ 

a-lniiwicm to the Rnllery. 

A striking instance in jioint is snp^rlied by a complaint made against tlie reporters by 
Mr. Wilberforct' about this jwriod. Tliis jiolitician reati tn the llonse, iiinitlst jteals of 
laughter, an extract from a netvsjsiper reiiort which represtml.ed him to hiivn jwlvocalpd the 
cultivation of potatoes in the Ibllowing terms: “I’otatOes make men healthy, vigonnis, and 
activt*; bnt what is still more in their favonr, they make men tall. More esi'Kicially was he 
h*d to say so, as Isdrig under common size; and he must lament that his gimrdians had not. 
fostered Idm under that genial vegetable.” Such audacious distort.ion of siK*ech would in these 
da^'S not be possible on the jrart of a tJallery re.]s>rter; but a century ago the gentlemen ol 
the Press in the House permitted themselves a frewlom whicli is astounding. Tims we have 
it on authentic record that on one ocs'asion, when a solemn speaker was on his legs and 
there was a somewhat prfrionged interruption iii the flow of his ehxjuenciv the oceiijiants of 
the Press launch calh*d in lond tones for a “song from Mr. Speaker.” It is not wonderiul, 
when incidents like these hap])(med, that the reporters were not popular, and that alxmt the 
year 1795 a projiosal was seriously under consideration by distinguished members of the House 
“to appoint shorthand writers in pnler that us the delwtes are ]»uhlished they may at least be 
correct,” ^ 

Despite the coldness of the attitude of the authorities, the Pivss gained eiiormou.sly in 
power at the House as the years went by. lids was clearly brought out during the. historic, 
quarrel l)etween O’Connell luid the "Reporters. The circumstances of this famous ejtisode in the 
annals of Ptudiumentorv re|)ort,ing may be recallcHl. The LilKmvtor in the session of 1825 
brought forward, as a breach of jaivilege, a misrepresentation of a speech he had made on the 

• Lord Colchester’s Diary, voL i. p. 24. 
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Irish fitlu* quoslidii. In dofi^nec*, ilio niitlior of tlio impugned report urged that “during his 
walk from the House to the news)iujK*r offiee, tln^ rain, wliieli was fulling heavily at the time, 
had most unfoit unately strejuiied into Ids isK-ket, and washed out the notes he had miKle of 
Mr. O’t'oimeirs s|ie(‘ch. I'jion whi«-h tlie latter remarked that it was the most extraordinary 
show«>r of rain lu* had over Inward of; inasmueh as it had not oidy washed out the spfa*eh he 
did make, hut laul washed in another, and an euliridy diftenmt one.”* This was a fair retort, 
and tta* eonqilaiiit of it.self was not unreasonable. Ihit the members of thi> Press, offended at 
some general eliarges of ndsrepresentation prefeiwl by O’Connell, deemed that the eircumstanees 
deniaiid<‘d that they shoidd mak(^ eomtiion eanse with their ofl'eiiding eolleague. Consequently 
they determined to siqqiress O’CenneU’s s|s'eehes' altogether. The boye«»tt, to iulo|>t a nmdern 
plinise, was not at all to the Irish lemler's liking or to his int»‘rest. The reports of his 
speeela's were in a larger measure the <*lemeuts of his stnuigth, and any eessatiou of the suj»ply 
was ealeulated fo o 2 H*raf(' .s(«riously lo his detriim’nt. He thendbre determined, after three 
nights’ siqqiressiou of his ehspieuee, to turn the fabh’s on the re]K>rters--lo Ixiyeoll the 
boyeotters. This he did by the simple exp(^dient of using the jmwer given him under the 
rules of Ihe ]ious(‘of ealling aihuition lo 1 he jn'eseneciof stmngers, and so seeming the eomplete 
elearanee t»f Ihe jnddie galleries. The move created a considerable sensation. ISIemlHTs bad 
become so accustomed lo tlie nqioiters that their abstau^e hml a most iMiralysing c'lleid on 
ehKimaicH!. “There was no animation in their manner—scarcely any attempt at that wit and 

sarcasm at each other’s expense so often made 
on other occasions. Tlieir speechc's were dull 
in the higlu'st. degr<*e. and for the first, time 
williin the recollection of I’urliaUH'utariaus 
they kejd tlu*ir word when, on commencing 
their orations, they |»roniised not to tresjMiss 
at any length on the jiatieucc^ of the House.”* 
Ill tine, O’ConiKdl, in making tlie jiower of 
Parliament, lelt, idso demonstrated the 
enormous hold lliat the J'ress had secured 
on the House. The (|uarr(‘l was finally 
adjusted after a fashion, and it was left to 
the represent at iv(* of a later gemuiit ion to 
spy strangers again in the House for the* 
jmrpose of obstructing Imsim-ss by impeding 
th(“ operations of the Press. 

(hirionsly enough, tlie eiu'liest sjiecial pro¬ 
vision made for the Press was in the House 
of Lords. Accommodation was aminged in 
Ihe old J’eers’ chamber, destroyed by the 
fire in 18;14, and it was (irst availed tif on 
October loth, 18151. Mefore that the reporters 
hiul to take notes ns best, they could on t he 
floor of the House, without making too 
ostentatious n display of their uotebcMiks. 
It was jirobably in some measure b<‘cau.se 
the results in these circumstances were not 
altogether sati8fa<'tory that the IVers were 
induced to extend t heir iios[iitatity to the 
reiiort<‘rs. The example was not immediately 
followed by tbe Commons—indeed, the old 

’ “ Itccollcctions of a rarlituucntaTy Cureor," by Jolin O’Connell, M.l’., vol. i. p. 220. • 

“ lianduiu Itccollcctions of tlio House of Commons," by Junes Grunt, p. CO. 



J*kvto hjf lift' l.omtiht Stafotu^jne Lfd, 


out KhWAUI) OLAUKf; K.r., 

Wh() ooiatiioiicod lits Inllliant career ah a reporter in tlie TnuM OtUlery of 
Iho UoUHe of fJuiiimoiie. 
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8vst(‘ni of relegating tlie not(*-laking 
fraternily to a liufk seat in the 
Stningers’ (.iallery might' liave eon- 
tiniK^d for many years hut for the 
tire, wliii'h eompeiled the authorities 
to face this question with many otliers. 
I’liey eould oidy decide it in one 
way. In titting uji tlie old Jlouse 
of Jiords as a t<mij)<»mry Jlouse of 
Commons, llu* jirecwlent established 
by the I’eers was home in mind, 
and on I'ehruary 15)tli, lHiJ5, the 
genthumai of the I’ri^ss for the first 
time had an allotted ]>osilioii in tla^ 
jsqadar ehamher. The eireiimstanee 
did not |Kiss without notiee. Tlu*re 
were eomments on the signifieanee 
of the innovation, as illusti'ating the 
homage jKiid to public; opinion and 
the r<;eognition of the; rigid, of the 
jM'ople to know, t.hnnigli tlie medium 
of the Press, all that. ]Kiss(‘d within 
the legislative walls.' 

Onee exteudc'd, of course, the; 
ri'cognition was not withdniwn. In 
]n-e|)aring the designs of the new 
Houses of i'arliament ,Sir ('harles 
Jliirry gave particular attention to 
the needs of the reporters, and, as 
far as the House of (Commons is eon- 
eerned. establislii'd them in a ]iositioii 
which it would have bi'en dittieult. 
to better. Situated, as their gallery 
i'S, directly above and at the hack of the Speaker, it is admirably placed for seeing and hearing 
everything that goes on, and to this reason, combined with the tine acoustic propeifies of 
the chamlHU' (esjieeially since the riKjf was lowered), we may attribute the rarity of the com¬ 
plaints that speakers are not heard. In the Jlouse of J/.mls, where the Jlejiorters’ (iallery 
faces the woolsack, and the jiosition is otherwise objectionable, things are less satisfactory. 
Attemjits have lu'en nnule to remedy the deficiencies at ditVerent times, but without much 
efi'eet, as tin; chamber, though arehitectunilly and ih;corati\ely very beautiful, is acoustically 
defective. 

While the authorities in ix'cent years have shown themselves desirous of meeting the 
requirements of tin* repoilers in the Houses themselves, they have not been unmindful of their 
i-omfort and convenienct; in other resjiccts. llooin after room has been placed at their di.sjiosal 
until, with the latest additions made in the past session (JfJOO-l). they now oc-cujiy a very 
considerable section of the ]iortion of the building at the hack of t-he House of ('ommons, and 
facing New Palace ^’ard. There aiv not. only telegraph luid writing rooms, and other adjuncts 
of a [irofessional clmmcter, but a generous Jlouse also jawidcs smoking and dining •and tea 
rooms—in short, on a small scale, lift the features which are to be found in the acconinaxlat ion 
l)elow shiirs for members. 

The provision made, though lilamd to a d<'grce <'omj>ar<Ml with that once allowed to the 

' Qrovillc'a Diarr, vol. iii. p. 203. 
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members of the. I*res8, is none too umple for 
the needs of the great l)ody for whom it is 
intended. With the la]»sc of years has grown 
up an institution vastly differing from tliat 
which in the earliest days of accredited 
J’arliamentary reporting went by the name of 
the Eeporters’ (hillnry. News agencies—organ¬ 
isations quite unknown a half-century since— 
now occupy an imiwrtaiit phu»e in the hier¬ 
archy of nottvtakers as f he su]*]iliers of reimrts 
to hundreds of juipers all over the country, 
and indeed tlie Kmj>ire. A representative of 
tlie world-famed Jh'iih'r’s Agency is there lo 
Ininsmit to every capital, and to <>very jiopu- 
lous spot on the face of tlie civilised globe, 
the latest pronouncement, of Ministers on a 
matter of form'gn jiolicy, or a digest of the 
most recently issued Hlne-liook. The great 
provincial newspapers also have sncei'ssfully 
asserted their claims to have representatives 
in the gallery, and there, hxi, are to he 
found summary-writers, leader-writers, London 
cones] londents, and occasionally (slitors, who 
drop in to see for themselves how things are 
going in the jiolitical world, in oitler that t hey 
may the better direct the jiolicy of the 
luijiers they control. It is a I’l-ess world in 
itself, and one which has its own treasim'd 


mi:. II. w. litJCT, 


traditions and its jieculiar customs and usages. 


(•‘Ti>iiy, M.ivxaMMinntnraiiilwroftitBl'TOBOiiiiOTywiiohaBWTitten Amongst the iiaiiies inscribed luioii its roll are 

those ol men who liave won high distinction 
in many and varied walks of life. Dickens was an old Gallery hand. Eminent authors and 
jioliticians like Mr. Justin McOartJiy have had their early training there. It has been the 
criwlle of the reputations of men of the law not less renowmal than Sir Edward I'larki* and 


the late l^ord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of Killowen). From its ranks the House itself has 
been recruited to a not inconsiderable extent. In a sentence, it lias from small lH>ginnings 
and humiliating associations attained to a ptisition of honour and intiuence which entitles it 
to lie regarded as a national institution. 


In connection with the Piviss Gallciy a brief reference may ajipropriatxdy be mmle to the 
jmblication of the official jxiports of delmtes. As we have seen, the printing by news|Ki]ie.rs 
of sjieeclies delivered in the House is by the public accejited as a record of what is said, but. 
these iMxionnts bear no res 2 )onsibility. as an official record. For years Cobbett’s “Political 
liegister” and the “Parliamentary History” took a place as works of authenticity. Hut it 
was by Luke Hansard, a ijoor, friendless boy, couiing to Ixindon from Norwich at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and obtaining a sitiuition in a printer’s office as a compositor, that 
the well-known “ Hansard ” was developed. Published in volumes and sessional series, the 
“ Debates ” became a valuable and indispensable reconi of the proceedings of Parliament, 'llie 
Hansiu-d family subsequently became, as well as publishers of the “Debates,” jirinters to 
the House of Commons, and made a large fortune, until in recent years the Government, by 
means of the Controller of the Stationery Office, took the publication under their control. 


CHAPTER XVJL 


THE DESIGN OF THE NEW PALACE. 

Now tlmi wo liavo hrouglit this great, work to the stage of comjilotion, we may appropriately 
survey the struetnre and take note of its chief features. Its design lias h<‘en subjected t«> 
much criticism at diff<*rent. times, and in some respects it is not hap|)y. I'lie profuse oma- 
mentation gives an im])ression of tawdrimws, and it is, liesid-s, quite unsuited to the Ix^ndon 
climate, as the mutilated character of many of the statues sufficiently attests. Moreover, 
there is a certain air of monotony about the long, uidirokeii fac^ules which detracts from 
artistic effect. Still, with all their limitations tlie Houses of Parliament remain without a 
comiieer among modem Imildings in tins country. 'I'heir majestic towers an<l hroken outlines, 
their fine vistas and t.heir vast projiortions f^tli<\v octciipy eight acres of ground), all tend 
to make them an object of wonder and admiration to the stmnger who s(*es them for the 
first time. 

In style the building is (lothic. “Of all styles,” we are told, “Mr. Hairy admired 
most the Karly linglish, but, he tliought it. hardly fit for other than ecclesiastical iniriioses. 
Finally, he chose I’erjiendicular, thinking that it would lend itself more, easily to the require¬ 
ments of the building, and to the juinciple of regularity which he intended to introduce 
in his design. Hut if he could have had a site to his mind, and had been left free to choose 
his style, there is little doidit that he would have iireferred Italian. The examjile most 



TUB HOrSK OP COMMOSS, 

Tnnu A plioioffrapli taken fn>m the Htirroy of Westminster llriil|i^« 
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TllK VUrroUIA TUWKI^ FUOM TIIK <iAllUKN» 

The archittietunU f<»hluro of ili«; lIonM^H of ravliamoMt. One of the ttiiil li4;hOKt 

Mirnire towers in Ihu worlil. 


frequently in his thoughts 
vrna Inigo Jones’s gmnd 
design for the PuUice ut 
Whitehall. He actually jnv- 
2 inred some sketches and 
studies for uii Itiiliuii design, 
in defiance of the instruc¬ 
tions t.o eomjjctitors. Hut 
he felt that under all cir- 
cu’nistunces Gothic was the 
style Iwst fitted for the n«wv 
Palace, and if Westminst(>r 
Hall was to be made a 
feature in tlie design, llie 
only style pos.sible; and he 
was consoled for the loss of 
Italian by the thought of 
the? facility given bytiothii^ 
fo)- the erection of towers, 
the one method by which 
he thought it jiossible to 
redeem from insignificanci' 
a gieat building, in which 
convenience ha'bade great 
g<un‘ral lieight, and for 
which a low and unfavour¬ 
able sil(^ had been |iro- 
vided.” 

Thes(! general consid<’r- 
ations hel|i us to umhustaud 
and ajqaeciate the ari-hitta'- 
tural featiuvs of the building. 
Hut it Jiiust never be for¬ 
gotten that the Houses of 


I'arliameut, as we know 

them to-day, were only a jiart of Sir Charles Harry’s original conception. His jdaii wais “to 
enclose N»«w Palace ^'»ud, creating at the angles a lofty gat<^ tow<'r, visible from Hridge Strwt 
to the Abbey. Heyond this jioint wiis to be a gmnd quadmugle, in which the >’ict.oria Tetwer 
should be the princi|iul feaiture, and from that towau’ a giwiid iqqa’Oiudi was to lead to 
Piuckiugham Pidace.” A ghmee at the illustration on jaage 172 will show what a transfonna- 
tion the lulditions would have efleetad in the ap];eamnce of the desigji. nie change, it will 
geuemlly be conceded, would luive been for the k-tter. It would Inive given the design that 
unity which it at jiresent lacks, jind supjdied ii noble njqu’ouch to the jarecincts, such as the 
imiKaitaince of the building demands. Kconomical reasons, as they ofton do in these iinitters, 
steiaiaed in tea jamhibit the scheme, and it was reluctantly laid aside by the architcact. Hut 
he reverted t<a it in 18.')il, when the (juestion of jaroviding new (loverament offices wais iiuih'r 
discussitan. He then urged with much insistmice tlnit to leave Kew Palace Yard opeu, or to 
enclose it only with a rail, would be artistically a great blunder, since the Ptirliament buildings 
would he viewed from the higher grolmd of Hridge Strtaet, and apjaear twituidly sunk, while 
the area itself, having a considerable diagonal tall across the ojaen sjaace, would farther tend 
to destroy the effectiveness of the prosjaect, “ By jaulling down the l,aw Courts, and ojacning 
the whole side of Westminster Hall, he conceived tluit a still worse effect would be laroduced; 
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for the scale and of the Hall are so large that it must l)e utterly incongruous witli the 

buildings around it.” These arguments failed to cairy w«ught with tlie (lovernment of the 

time. Nor did the pnyeet n^coinmend itself more stnuigly to lionl I’almerston’s Ministry, 
when the arcliiteet’s son hrouglit it forwanl in 18(51. N<‘W Palace I’ard was left, ojjen tis a 
licrmaiHUit arningemeiit, and t|uit.e recently the final touch has been given to the plan he 
condemned hy the aj)proi)riatioii of the site of the old Ijiw (Vunts as an open sj»ace. 
Therefore, to criticise Sir (.'harles Harry for the lack of hannony in the Parliannuit Sipiare 

front of the Houses of Parliament is sc-arcely fair. No one was more sensible than la; of the 

deficiencies of the design in its truncated form. 

A remarkable building iti every r<>.fjK‘ct was that which finally emerged from the ashes 
of the old I’alace of Westminster. In iwiiit of size it is uniijue amongst the ]iu])lic buildings 



Till': iiocsns or I'aiii.iamknt, viiom la-mjietii iiimikik. 

This view of tbo llnuMeM of I'm!Lament givcM the ImwI Kencral Men nf Charles Ihirry’d groat work. 


of this cMuintry, and jirolKihly the only Continental structures to coin[Mire with it lu’e the 
Vatican and the ICscurial at IMadrid, upon the latter of wliicli seven millions were lavislied. 
Occintying, as we have shown, t*ight acres of gi-ound, and embracing within its confines u]>wards 
of fiv<* hundred iimiuis, many of them of giiat size, it is more a little town than a building. 
Even those who have fri'quentiil the ]ilac<‘ for y<‘ars have Inmi known to b»> tiunporarily at 
fault ns to their projier direction in its labyrinthine corridors or its complicates! maze of courts, 
lu a decomtive sense the great woi’k' is not less wonderful. Tln're are some seven liundri'd 
monuments in and alsmt the structui’e. Nearly eveiy single fisit of the front has its own 
cunningly w'orkeil design. To Sir (liarlcs Barry, in fact, may fittingly 1ie.ap[tlied in a slightly 
altorc^d form Hehers descri]ition of thc! Mogul builder of tlu^ Taj ]Mahal at Agra, that he 
“ built like a Titan and finished like a jiaveller.” 


30 
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To Kw tlio iringiiififent. ]»ilo at- its hc'st it. iimst Iw vi<*w(?tl from tlio Tiumbotli Palac'o, 
prcfembly in tlio «*arly aftcmooii of a late snininer day, wlien the soft mists, mellowed l>y 
the setting snn, are gatliering alnjut its lofty towers and its |»innaeled rtxtfs. Fi'orn that jH)int 
we are able to realise! something of the real gnindenr of Sir Chai'les Ihim’s design. On the 
left, dominating the wliole, aris«*s in majestic beauty to a height of 331} feet the Victoria 
Tow<*t? tlu' largest Jind loftiest sijnare tower in the world. From this gigantic stmeture, to 
the river is the south front, iinp-essive in its simplicity and regularity of outline. Then, 
stretching away for a distance of 9Gt) feet, is the noble river front, flanked at (*ither einl by 
j»rojecting wings, whosi! lofty piniaicles and rich tracery and carving emphasise afresh the 

siiinptiiousness of the 
design. It has ofttni 
been objected that tin! 
lowness of this front, 
in comjiarison with its 
great length si’rionsly 
tletractsfrom its etlVn--. 
tivoness, and it is 
iinjiossible to deny the 
jn.st ice of the crit icism. 
lint it. should not be 
overlooked that tin! 
site is a deplorably 
bad one for a ]Kilatia1 
erection of this clair- 
iu-ter. It is so low 
that the spectator 
must almost inevit¬ 
ably hiok down upon 
a «!onsiderable pari of 
the building. Tlnni 
it has al.so to lx* 
reinendx'red that the 
extreme length given 
to tlie front was not 
cont<?mplatt!d when 
tin! jilans were origin¬ 
ally framed. Heavy 
demands for iniTeascxl 
aciximiinxlatiou ns the 
building jadgressed ' 
forced upon Sir t 'liarles 
Bany ext<*usions in 
this dir(!ction wliich 
were against Ids Ix'tter 
judgment. H*! at- 
teinptwl, not without 
success, to n(‘utnilise 

THE UASB OP THE VICTOBIA TUWEB. ^1“' cff'cct of t llO 

In tbii plctun tn oxoellcnt idea ia larnlahait of the maasirenew of the tower and the Iwantj of the change by slightly 

architectnml datell. raising tllC wliolo 

» It is Htntctl by Mr. Harry iu Ills life rtt his father that claims for apaco arisinB out of the ventilation sohomes of 
Hr. Ucid absorlxs) one>third of the cnbical contents ul the building as originally planned. 
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THE HOrSKS or rAUMAMENT, FKOM PAUTJAMKNT HQtJAltK. 


This Tiow of the riiiliameijtjiry buildings, though the numt itniM>rtant, in Uti! Icwt otTcctivo. 


centre nncl heiglitening info towers the masses wliich flankc'd it. lint all that he could 
aecmnplisli in this way <lid not give tlie front that impressiveness of ehwation which, owing 
lo its great length, it sliotdd jmjsscss, Sfill, tlie fault, if fault it is, is not snflici«nitly grave 
to destiny the genenil effectiveness of the design. Jiondon has architecturally lew fairer 
lirosjieiifs to offer than that quai+er-inile of frelttsl slonework rising, as it seems lo the 
siiei'tator, fiinn his Tiainh(‘th vantagi^-gniniid, fnnn Ihe swift-running tidi'way. 

It is unfortunate' that on the land side there is no really goial general view ohtainahle 
of the Houses of Paiiiann'iit. What should Ih* the best fnnit, flmt facing towards Parliament. 
Si|nar(\ is its woi-st. Here the spectator looks uism a nni.ss of buildings without uniformity 
of design or an'liitectund beauty. On the one hand is the mediawal front of Wi'stminsfei- 
Hall, suriuoiinttHl by its vast, high-pitched roof, offering to view a gi-eat e.xpanse of blue slate. 
On the other is the modern Gothic work of Sir t’harles Harry, seen in its most, unfavourable 
light. The (Mock Tower, which should jilay an important in the jiicture, is too near to 
have its jiroper effect. The whole is a jumble which leaves on the stranger who sees only 
this side of our senatorial buildings a vewy imulequatc' notion of tlu'ir beauty and importance. 

Infinitely moi'e inqiosing is the prospect which offera from the jiavement alsait Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. Hero we get to a ^lart of the building in which Sir Charles Han-y was able to work 
out his own ideas, free from the trammels iin|K)setl in the case of the New Pahice ^'ard 
front. The Victoria Tower, to whicK reference has alr(*ady been tniuie, is tin' im}H)sing central 
feature. Curious as it may seem, it was not provided for in the original design. It was lulded 
to meet the requirements of Dr, Keid in the matter of ventilation. Yet no iMit of the 
building Imd more time and cai-e bestowed ujion it by the architect. The plans underwent 
rejieated alterations. The tower, we are told, “ was originally treated with all the solidity 
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of a ‘ keep,’ but tbe reduction in 
plan was cum})eusated by increase 
in height, and tlie whole cliaracfer 
of the <lesign was nec(*ssarily 
clianged. The enl ranees at first 
was of moderate dimensions, and 
tlie top of tlie niche IkiiuI niiig«sl 
with the coniice of the building. 
It was now raised (o its j)resent 
magniiiciMit dimensions; the 
nielies ivmained, and the ui>per 
jtart of the tower was divided 
into three large and two sinall«‘r 
stories. The design and arrange¬ 
ment of th<*se cost incalenlalde 
trouble before it assumed its 
present form, dividc^l into tliree 
\vindow.s. and the tipper story 
rendensi the promiinmt oin^ hy 
the arched tind ciinopitsl windows.” 
In slioit, tliis archit(‘et lira! tifter- 
thoughl beeame tin? gretit doiiii- 
laiting ftietor in the design. 
Ihit it is sonn>thing more tlian 
tut iirchit(‘ctural feature. Ae- 
eoiniiKMlating tin archway fifty 
fet‘t liigh and ]iro]iort innately 
wid(‘, it sii])])iies an ajtpropriate 
Stale entrance to the building, 
aial coui]>ensates for tin* loss of 
file grand .-liiirease wliieli was 
one of tin* original ide.ts in Sir 
TiiK vicTiniiA Towiat. Charles lliirry's feilile brain. It 

TIu! Iarj,wtnmt loftiiMtwinnro tuner ill the wurld. It in Sill, font liiiili. IS, besides, at OllC aild t llC SaiUt* 

time, the grciit record-1 aaise of 
flat Senattr and its ventilating shaft. Viewing tlu* structure from the further side of Old 
Palace ^’ard, we miss something of its imposing griindtmr by the nearness of the object, but 
neveil hele.ss the vista which is ]a'ovided by the western ftgaule, with the huge mass of the 
ttiwer liHiming iigainst the sky, is an li.vceedingly fine one. 

C'onsitlered as a whole, the exterior of tin* pile ciumot, however, be rt'giirded otherwise 
than as disappointing. It is im^tosing in its bigness, it i.s, as we hav(‘ staai, in some of its 
as]»ects full ol' beauty; but it lacks that overpowering senst' of distinction which wt* havtt a 
right to expect in so costly and ambitious a struct tin*. The deficiencies of the sif t* atrount 
for much. They w(*re so thoroughly realised at tln^ lirnt' tlie work was undtalukim, that 
jiroposids were made to locate the new Houses of Parliament in some othtT jKtsition than the 
old ojie, amongst the areas suggested iMung the high ground in St. .lames's l*ark tvnd Trafalgar 
Sfjuare. Still, bad as the site is, it is not alone res[)onsibIe for the tirtistic shortcomings of the 
building. If Sir Charles Barry’s ]ilaus had Ikmui carried out in their eoinpleli'uess, and the 
missing Avings jind grand gateway in Ntsw Palace Yai'd had been added, a far greater artistic 
success would have been achieved. 




CIIArTEH XVIII. 

DETAILED DESCUtlDTlON OF THE HOUSE OF LOHDS. 


The ina.iii to tin* Iloiisos ;>f Ptirliiiiueiit is by way of tlii^ stately Victoria Tower, tlie. 

most reiiiarkal.ih* feature, ls»tli in desifrii and (Mjiistriietitm, of tin's )iol)le jdle. Seventy-live fe»‘t 
stjiian*, and four linndred and twenty fej*t- lnj(li to (lie flasrstatf fmiii whi«‘li (lie Itoyal Standinil 

floats on Stale oeeasioiis, and (In* t'nion .lack always dnini.tf (In^ sitting's of Varliannmt, tlie 

slriK’Inre arrests altimtion by reason of its massive and sjilendid jirojiorlions. The tower is more 
than (wie<* the heiobt of the ^Monnimait at. Jsmdon llridj'e, is sixty feet biiflier (ban the toj» 
of (he emss on (he dome of St. I’aidV ('athedral, and is neai'ly tliri'e times (h<i height of the 
leaning tower of J’isa. It. is situated so near the river (hat doubts were a( iirst entertained 

as to (he possibility of its erection, with due regaiil to safety. in onler to ensure stability 

(he building opemtions were pro.seiMi(ed with (he utmost caution. Only thirty feel, of thi‘ 
tower was erec(<‘d in a single year, and meanwhile the most vigilant watch was kept to 
(h'tect any signs of settlement. Fortunately nothing untowai’d occurred then, or has occurr<‘d 
sinei', to cast, doul.it on Sir ('harles Jlarry’s judgment in designing so striking an archit^'ctnnd 
feature ami placing it in the position it is—a stone's-throw from (he swift-rushing waters of 
the Thames. 

If outwardly (he towi'r is remiu’kabh*. it is intenially not without. s|ieciill features of 
intere.st. Over the entrance archway the longe.st sjiiral staircase in the world Ih'gins, giving 
aeci-ss to (he to]i of the tower. The windings give the idea of l(Mjking through the wrong 
end of a telescojie. 

It is a diflienit way, 
trodihm by few fei't, 

Ibr the various cham¬ 
bers of which the 
tower is eom|Mised ai'e 
utilised for the storage 
of State n'coi’ds in 
little request. An 
ab.solutely lirepnsif 
system of i-onstmction 
ivnders this buihling 
the safest, as it is per¬ 
haps also th(‘ most 
oniate. juuniinent- 
honse in the world. 

Access to the 
interior of tin* I’alace 
is byway of the Koyal 
staircase under the 
lU’chway. 'fhis is an 
im]M>.sing flight of 
stejis, lined with 
statuary and em- 
bellislu^l with a wealth 
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of aroliitcfinvjil dolail. I’asuhig (he (inard Kooin, the visitoi- finds himstdf in the Royal Robing- 
Rooin. Standing in tins ajmi'tineiit and facing the d«x)r letuling to the interior of the Pahu*e, 
ho is on a diivct line wilh tin* Speaker's (’hair at the opposite extreme of th(' building. It 
i.s ]M»ssihle to prmxHxl the «*iitire distanct^ of seven hundred fwt without ascending or descend¬ 
ing a single*!, step. 

The King’s Ihihing-Rooin <-ontains chairs of State of handsome design. On the ceiling 
of tht! room badges of (he English nionarehs an! jiiiintnd, and uism the walls an' the first of 
the fres<-o i»aintings whi<‘h alHanid in the many ixxnns presently to he dcscrilwd. Of iveent 
years some contnaersy has (jiken {dace I'cgarding the eondidon of tlu!S(! w(»rks of art. Tlu^ 
question first came into {imminence in ISIM, when Mr, Herbert (ilmlstone, who was then 



Jtfpi'OilvcM jH'tuUMion of the Art tJniOtx of front thtir tarrfe {n^nirinff of thr. pieturr. hy D, Al*ief mc, H,A, 


“TIIK DKATtI OI-' 

From tho fAtnoni fresco hi the Roj'al Gnllery. 

h'irst Commissioner of Works, discovering that some of the pictures were showing signs of 
decay, consulted the President of tho Royal Academy on the subject, with the result that 
Mr, A. H, Churcli, professor of chemistry, was called in to give an opinion as to the bi‘st 
means of preserving the pictures. That gentleman at once liecame inten'sted, and most 
readily placed his services gratuitously at the dis]H)sal of the Government. He miule 
experimental trials ui»on the services of the frescoes, carefully keejiing them under observation, 
and subsequently made an exhaustive report to the Ministry, explaining the result of his 
work, suggesting certain means to lie adopted in future for Ixstter preserving the frescoes, 
and offering his services again should they be required. 

In the Kobing-room the legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
is taken as the theme for a series of paintings by Mr. Dyce, R.A., and attention is at once 



THE KTN*G*S UOJthNK-UOOM, 

Wlteiv th«* Rnynl procewtioii 1 h forineil on tlit* oiK'iiinK uf rarliAnient. 





THE KTKU'B ROBlKa-BOUM. 

Another rlew of the aiiartment, showing the Itoyal chair. 
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fixed iiiioii tliein. Tlie subjed^i uro: Hottpilality "—“the adinisMion of Sir Tristram, to the 
felliiwshi]! of the Hound Table”; Umirteay ”—‘‘Sir Tristram hurjiing to l^a Belle Isidore”; 
“ (ienei'osity ”—“ King Art hur, unhorsed, is sjwred by his adversary ”; “ Iteligion ”—the vision 
of Sir (ialahad and his Comjwny”; »uid Mercy ”—“Sir (lawaino swearing to be mereilul and 
to ]m><eet all ladies.” 

In this room the Hoyal prtxn'ssion is fornunl, and ]>roeeeds to the Koyal Gallery—the 
largest a]Hutineiit, exeejiling Westminster Hall, in the building. The Koyal Gallery, a hundred 
ami tei»i>feet long, admirably carries out the idea intended. At ordinary times it is destitute 
of all funiiture and cumbrous fittings, but nism State occasions rows of seats am pbrned along 



Hcprotlvrtd huth( Art Vtiioit o/Ituuhn fi'mu their latf/c tttjfraviitff oj ihr. picture by 1)» MnditCt H.A, 
“TIIK MI5J3T1X(J OF -VVELLINGTON ANJ> lU.UCHKIl AFTKK M'ATKUIiOO.” 
Fniiii the fimiotifi frONCit in ilio litiyal Guliury. 


lx>th sides, under the cmitn)! of the l.ord Great Chamberlain, who issues tickets of admission 
to visitors desinms of seeing the procc*ssi<in ]»iss along. 

The fn*sco jMiintings hem are the well-known ]iictures byH. Mjiclise, li.A,— “The Meeting 
of Wellington and Mlueher after Waterhs)” luid “Th«j Death of Xelson.” Both are studies 
intensely dramatic juid |»ietumsf|ue. They are c<jmi»inion pictures, each measuring forty-five feet 
long by twelve feet high. The figures are iMiiuted lift^-size, and the artist has availed hiinseli 
of every jsrssible means to secure iu!(!ur.icy of the jjortraits as well as of the details of military 
and naval costumes of the jteriod. 

It was in the Koyal Gallery that on .luly 18th, 1901, Karl Russell stood bis trial for 
bigsimy. Mark(‘d by all the picturescpie accessories whicdi attend a State trial, the proceedings 
excited much interest in political and social circles. At the cost of several hundred iKUinds 
the interior was completely transformed to serve the puriwses intended. At one end a Koyal 







V 


Fnttn a mtuie on ihtnfHtfhy /4, IK McCornrick. 

THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY KING EDWARD VII. 


In the iii^nre the Klni ^ the In their roliM vf Ktate. uutl attended the gmal Ottoen ot flute, wm elMwit peuing thrangh the RoriU ttnlUiy 

oa tiMlr way to the Peen’ Chamber. 




rhfitif ir. & (\UHfiUll, nv.tt;hiiitOn «L- ('«>. 

■ THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 

T!;e vie<r ^how.^ tlie cLaiuber m .tirange^l i»T nn ordiaary rittisg. The seat immeiiiate]3r in fri-^nc r»f the railcil eiicl<«:ie in which the It 'val chairs are placed is the wo«'<lsaek. 
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tlirfdie and canojiy «)f oriiimm cloth was erected, ns the trial was sn])|iosed to take jilace in the 
actual jiresence of the Sovereign. Ujion the dais in front of tlie throne was ]»lac(‘d a chair of 
Stale for llu^ occnj)atioii •)f the I^oitl Ijigh Stewai-d (Lord Halsbury), who acted us president at 
the trial. (Kh<*rof his .Majesty's judges who had heen suuinioned to attend wer<! neeonunodated 
miori woolsacks in front. Jtight and left of th«' throne seats wei’e plac«‘d for Irish and Scottish 
peeiv wluf'are not jicers of Parliament, and seats wen* also allocated for peeresses and eldest 
sr)ns of j)eers. Near the judges were tables for offtcials of the. coiul, conns<d, and otlnu’s, and 
a witness-ho.v was creeled close by. A chair ibr the aecns(‘d peer (Kviijiied a jiroiiiinent ]tlaee 
in the centre. betwe<-n the w<K»lsaeks and tin' Mar, which dividcnl th<^ actual precincts of the 
ecMiit from str.mgers ]»rivileged to attend. The remainder of the S|KU'e within the Ikir was filled 
with benches, covered with scarlet cloth, for ]ieers who formed the jury to dc^cide the fate, of 



TUB PKKB8’ CUAMUKU: VIEW mOM TUB WOOLSACK. 

The Hi U>e rml iiro reservctl for RtninKm* iind nutiubcnt of the PrcHH ; ihcMi* at tho HidfH are for lu*UeH. 


the ]irisou<‘r. The actiutl trial ]ir(»ved of great interest to the student of constitutional forms, but 
it is of so rew^nt, occurrc*nc(‘ that there is no newl here to do more than state that it n‘sult(>d 
in a sentence of three months’ imprisonment upon the Karl following u]>on his plea of guilty. 

Kesuming our tour, we coiiu' to the Princ(*’s (/hamher, where the Sover«‘igu is received by 
the leading nobility on great States (s'casions, such as the ojauiing of Parliament. Tho apart¬ 
ment is an aute-nsun to the Mouse of Lca'ds, and was origitially intended to form the up|K*r 
end of the Royal (iallery. It is of the sjime height as that chamber, but of a width whicdi 
pievt*nts a ju,st n]>pri>ciation of the beiiuty of the surrounding decorations, which are very 
ja’ofuse. The splendid marble statue group «if figuri's by Air. J. tiibson, H.A., “Her most 
(Inu'ious Majesty Queen Victoria,” sitting ujmot the tlu'one, holding the 8i*(*ptre and the laurel 
crown, sup[Nii1ed by “Justict!” and “Clemency,” is an attruc'tive work, but bare and inrld, and 
out of chameter with the nrnuigcmcnts of the chamlxjr, giving it a cmmiK'd and congested 
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Unro ilUtiiiguiubctl vi»it(>ni are itumiittml to no* tlic Ilnyal iiriiCfHsion l»ii« tUiiiiigli at Urn uiwiiini; of J’lirliament. 



THE HOYATi CALLEHY. AS KITTED VP KOE THE TUIAIi «K LOUD ItUSBELU 
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api)enranc>e. Tlie firepliu’es 
are of elabinito design, and 
the bas-reliefs of ISIr. William 
Timed, “The Field of the 
Clotli of Gold,” “The Kseaj>e 
of IMarv (iiieen of Scots,” 
“The Murder of Rizzio,” 
“ Raleigh’s Chivalry to (iuecMi 
Klizaheth,” and others are 
well worth ins|ieetion, us also 
are the full-length jKwtr.iits 
of Sovereigns «»f hlngland and 
their consorts. The ceiling 
of the ajwirtnK'iit is dark blue 
with gold-work. 

The Pkek-s’ Chamuek. 

If the visitor enti'rs one 
of tln‘ d<H>rs on either side 
of the Prince’s (Chamber and 
tak«>s his stand in the Peias’ 
chamber, he will have a strik¬ 
ing couf} d’iiiU luesenteil to 
him. The beauty of the 
THU I’liijicc's cHAMiiKii, architcctui’e, the perfect ^wo- 

Wlicrfi tlm Kinjj in rrccivnl It.v lh« Imulini; mihility, no HtrmiKPrH Iviiijr ti> Vv iinJftnnt, p(»l*t lOlIrt <>!' t lu* I'LuiIllltCJ'y 1 lu^ 

gorg(H)U.s deconitioiis and embellishments, and th(^ e.\(jnisit«‘ harmony of the wlouring all go to 
make uj» a jiieture of a very inipre.ssive kind. 'J'o be viewed at its best the splendid ai»art.ment 
must be sitmi, as it was recently, when the Sovereign, in the fullest regal state, at temds to open 
Parliament in ixTson. The s]>ectucle then i>resent(Tl excels in stately magnilicence anything 





t hat this, or probably 
any oth(*r, country has 
to show. An e.xaet 
description of the 
ceremony will be 
given in a subseejuent 
cha]iter, and nu“an- 
while we may sujiply 
some further par¬ 
ticulars of thc! h'ading 
structural and deetmi- 
tiv(? features of thi.s, 
the culminating «‘flbi*t, 
of Parry’s gtuiius for 
design. 

The dimensions 
of the ehambc'V are 
t>2 by 48 leet, the 
height Ix'ing alxait 
the same as the 
Invadth. Thecxcellent 
use iiiiule of the urea 




TUK UAU OK THE HOUSE OF MKDS. 

lu the enclueeil Kinice the Biteakur etundii when atteniHtitf the Upiier Uoubu ; membere oS the Cominoiiii 

etnntl Uthlnd biitu 
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KllHSCOl:S (IVEII TIIK KTUAKGEtiS GAM.KIIY IN THE IKIUSE OF l.(litl)S. 


of foot at (ho coniiniiiul of tlio aivliitoct. frjvos (iu* a^ipiNiraiioo of a iiiiifli larger liall. No 

luassivc chaiifioliors or liistros iiitoiTiiiit (ho viow of tho olo^iiit ooiliiio, which is laiilt jiorfocdv 
liia'i/oihal. with inassivi* rilis oarvisl and gihlod, and divided into otanjiaHincuts and jiaiiols of 
sulwlivisiiais; at (ho intiTsocting jioiids arc ]iondants, which in no way intorforo with tho dosign. 
llio historical device's whicli fignr** npon tlic coiling arc of great iMNiuty. Hogal crowns and Itoval 
iiKaiogranis arc aiiianjaiatedy ]Mdiited a( the throne end, while at iitlior jKiits cognisances Of 
tlie e-arlior iiK.narchs are iviavsi'iited - tho white hart of Jtichard JI., the sun of (he Jl,ais«' 
ol York, th*' ci'own in a hush ol llonry VII., the falcon, the dragon, and (he groylaaiiid, the* 
liiai passant ol Knglanil, (h<‘ lion rani|iant «»t Scotland, (he harji of Ireland. Scojitri's and la'lis, 
the scale's of justice, e'cclesiastical niitre's aiie.1 e'lnzie'rs, e'te'., all tinel ti jilae'o among (he ]iaiiitings 
ol the ]i<'ine'lliiig above'. 'Ihe* l'nite*el Kingele.ini is no(. alone* re'pre*.se'n1f*el, for ele'vieie's <*an he* 
si'i^n eif (he* poin.'gi-anate of ('astile*, the jiortcnllis of lie'anfeat, the* lily of Fnuie-e^, anel shie'lels with 
the* ariiiea'ial lie*nrings of coiintie*s which cewnpeise'el the Sei.von Ile'jitarcliy. The* whole e*e*iling 
is a study of henddic art. A sed't, inedlow light is u1>taine*d in the elaytime* by me'ans e)f stniiie*el 
glass wiiielows on e*ae*h sielei of (he House*, i*xte*neliiig ne*avly from the resif nna-e than hall-way 
elown towavels the* floor. l.pon the^ wiiielows are' rie*h paintings ri'presentiiig the Kings and 
tiue*e*ns, arrange'el in ehronologiciil ea*ele*r anel eliviele*d intei se*e*ti(ais, eif Jioyal line's of Knglanel 
anel Se'otlaneL and, after the I.'iiieai. eif the* cniwn of (ii*e*at llritain. Ile'low the* wiiielows is 


an e»ak [lane'lling supplying e'xepiisitee s]ie*e*iinenis iif thee art of w(K»el-cin*ving, anel alenig the' 
side^s of the Ihaise runs a light gallery with a single' ixiw of se'iits suiiinnte'd by an eh'gantlv 
ele*signe*el railing e>l hrassweak. The e*ntmne'e. tei this gallen*y is by eloeirs in the eiak ]ianolling, 
ainl he-re* at time's elistingnisheel lady visiteas watch the ]iroce*e*dings below. The' ladie*s> eif the* 


' eirc'iisiiiiiiiltr, liimeviT, (lie pteReiice of luilicR lins n elim'iineortiiif; effeet eijiou noble oinlo'rs, ns witness (lie 
foll.Mviiijf I'xtniet from lent Muline-stiuiy’s memoirs: ‘*Tlio laimbcr of Indies wlio iilteiidcd (lie elobiitc (on lord 
KIIeiilioi-ouBlis wnnt of eonlldcnco inotioii, Miiy 12tli, ISCfi) treeilecl great ilisiilcBsare nniong tho peiers. laird 
hileiiliorough said (hat it jnuh* him iiitvoiis; and I,onl T.yiidiiurst jiositivcly refused (o speiik. siiviiig tliiit the 
House looked like n e'asino, and not a place where Inisinriw is trans.'a;ted. I.orei lUslesehile was also very angry, 
as the ladiea overflowed from the giillery into tiio House. ThU invasion will, I fear, lead to more stringent and 
toss agreeable arrangt'inents in future.” 
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Koytil Fmnily and otlior disfin^nislutd visitors may u|s>n occasions of int«M-(‘st, be seen seaf«*d 
in this gallery, no objection being entei-taim'd in tlie I'piier House to tlie visibh? |>resence 
of tJie fair sex. At the iiortii <'nd of the IIoiis<s iminediately alxne the Jiar and facing the 
tlinnn*, are built tronvenient galleries for strangers (who are adtnitt<‘d ii]Ntn tln^ orders of jx'ers) 
and for the iviwesentatives of tin* Press. IhOiind these g>illeri(*s. witliin three archways, are 
]mint(xl frescoes, "The Spirit of .lusti**e” and “Tlie Siiirit of ('hivalry,” by 1), .Maclise, 
and "Tln^ Sjiirit of Keligion,” by J. (’, Horsley, A.h’.A. 

The licMir ]iresents to the spectator tlnve divisions, the ujiper and lower si'ctions occujiyiug 
tlie entire width of the House. The former, as we have seen, is entirely taken up by the 
tiu-one and eaiiojiy, while the other erid, uinh'r Hie Stningers’ (lallery, forms a s|iaee Iwlow the 
liar, and is technically outside tin* jaecinets of the eliamher. Hen* during tln^ sitting of 
tin* House strangers having the are allowed to stand, and a limited numher of cliairs 

are plac<‘d for ladi(*s, who are adiiiitt(*d u)Mm tin* jiersoimi application of memhers of either 
Hoiisi* to the y<*oman Usher of the Hlack Kod, who is sealed close to the liar, and has eliargi* 
of the arrangements of this ]M)rlion of the House. In the IhxIv of Hu? Iloiisi*. ctiiiiprising the 
cent ml division, is placed, in front of the woolsack, the tahle at which the Clerk of tin* 
Parliaments and his colleagues are S(*aled. Tin* remaining sjKice on the Ihsir is filh*d un hv 

cross benches, and at each 
side live niws of other scats 
rise in an elevated position 
to the side walls, ^iohle hulls 
who are nienilM*rs of the 
(Jovernnieiit, and their su|)- 
poi*t(*rs, sit at the right of 
the throin*, and Hie (Opposition 
|)e(*rs upon the li*ft. The ciuss 
hcncln*s iu*e r<*serv»Hl for those 
who have no p]-ononnc(*d 
political opinions, and upon 
oiilinary occasions may here 
he seen H.U.H. the Prince of 
\Val(?s and the Duke of Cani- 
hridge*, it h(*ing contmry to 
usage for peers of lioyal IiIikmI 
to identify themselves with 
either jHilitical pai+y. 

Ix'iiving the Hottsi? of 
Isu'ds, the massive brass gat(*a 
at. the doorways and the 
standards us(*d for lighting 
])Ur|Mises afford a welcome 
reli(*f to the eye from the 
sonihreness of the J'eers' 

Isihhy, which is used as a 
cloak- 1 * 00111 . To the right are 
liassages leading to the dining- 
i-oonis, lihmries, etc., and to 
the left, somewhat out of the 
track we m*e pur.suing, is 
situated the I’eers’ robing- 
rfsiin. Tliis ajiartinent was 
originally intended for a hall 



FIBEPr.ACG IN THE PKI.Viai'S CHAMUBR, 

T)io l^relicf »vcnimnti4 mpretetito ** The Field ot the Cluth of Gold.' 
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<»f justic<*, blit' MTis found t<H> small for flu> puqKisii, 
Ko.yal Commissions, (’oinmitlot's, etc. The ftvscoes lion^, 
i-on.si(lcru()l(‘ adcntion in the worjd of lui. They 
ihn'elojHiient of ],ii\v and Judgment,” Moses bringing 
•‘'J'lie Judgnx'nt of Daniel.” 


It is now used for the meetings of 
by J. It. Herbert, H.A., have attracted 
illustrate “Human Justice and its 
dowu the Tabh'S of the Law,” and 


TiiK Ckxtkai. Hall. 


Knnn the Peers’ Lobby a short corridor leads to tln^ Octagon Hall, which is the centre 
of the building, and marks tlie division between the House of Isnxls and the House of ('omnions. 
hach of the eight sides is beautifu’ly ari-hed ; the naif is suiiported by massive beams, and 
the windows are of staim*d glass. Over the archways noith lUid south, leailing respectively to 
the iiouse of Coimnons and House of T.ords, are. glass mosaic ]iictures of the ^lation saints 



TIIK OKSTIIAI. HALL, SHOWING TIIK LAST STATUK OF MU. OLADSTONE. 

The tltMir Ix-hiiiil il> if» tho Htitntnu) ib Ui6 (.tuilerj' of tliu Uotiiui uf (jdiumoiui. 

of St. (ieorge and St. David, the work of Sir K. ,1. I’oynter, P.U.A., and otlier similar works. 
St. Andrew and St. Patrick will, wlien finishial, find a phu-e upon the alternate recesses of the 
walls. The Oentml Hall is used jirinciiially as a waiting place for strangers wishing to interview 
members, or si'eking admission to the gallery of the House of Conimons, the ontmnee to which 
is in one of the comers. Jn this hall, at times of jiolitical excitement, animated ciwvds may 
sometimes Ik* seen waiting till the small hours of the morning to learn tlie first niwvs of an 
im|K>rtant division exiiected to take place in the House of Commons. Bound the hall ai’e 
statues of deceased statesmen of modem tilings—Eiu'l Bussell, Earl Granville^, Sir Staffiml 
>ioi1licote, and the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The last. namiHl is a lifelike in])rescntation of 
the ]ju])ular statesman, standing in a cliaracteristic attitude. It is the must recent addition to 
the statmiry of the Palace. 

The encaustic tile jHivenient of this hall luid the con-idors is sjiecially noticeable. Inscriptions 
and mottoes ai’e freely introduced. The most conspicuous is that in the Central Hall, where the 














8T. STKPUBN*S HALU. 

The slto of Sii. 8to]d:on'N ObatwI| ujied us tti« (loiuu of Curanionii for three hnntlred years. 
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visitor, as he paces the floor, reads: 
“ Except the Loni keep the house 
their hilKnir is hut lost that build it.” 

Pjissing under the eastern nndi- 
way of the hall a jiassage gives access 
to a small lower waiting hall at the 
foot of the staircase leading to the 
upper story of the building, where the 
eomiuittce-rooms are situated. On 
the first landing of this staircase a 
statue of the late Sir Cliarles Ihury, 
the architect of the Palace, is placed 
in a jiosition strangely inn[*pro])riate 
mid unworthy of the man who 
devoted the greater jiart of his life to 
designing this great pile. 

On the west side of t he (’eutral 
Hall, on a slightly lower level, is St. 
Ste])hen’8 Hall. This oecujiies the 
aetuid. site of the old St. Sb'phen’s 
(’hapel, in which the House of 
t'oinmons met for three hundnd years. 
In the hall brass tablets indicate the 
positions occupied by the Speaker’s 
Chair and the table of the old House. 
The actual table desigiietl by Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1707, and saved 
from the lire in 1834, is now to be 
seen in the members’ tea-room, it 
having been placed there at the 
suggestion of Sir Heginald K. I). 
Palgrave, K.tMl., late Clerk of the 
House of Commons, who devoted much time and thought to locating the jiositions of historic 
interest, in connection with the old building mid the new. 

C«in|)anHl with other parts of the Palace, St. Stejihcn’s Hall is ])lain as i-egards decoration, 
but although no jiaiutings are to be seen uikmi the walls round the hall are morlile statues 
of bygone statesmen who have taken their share in the Parliamentary warfm'c of previous 
genenitions. The visitor is confiiintcd with the effigies of Ham]idcn, Waliiolc, Chatham, 
Hurke, Fox, Pit,t, and Grattan, with others who have thundered out their elofjuence almost 
Ujion the 8|)ot upon which he is standing, and though nn])retending and sim^iie, the ajiortment 
in iKiint of hisbiric interest ranks higher than any jiart of either House of Parliament. 

Passing for a few moments out of the western door, we stand ujion the flight of steps 
in front of the largo stained glass window, and obtain a line view of Westminster Hall. 






CHAPTEll XIX. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF TUE HOUSE OF C'OJI/JI/OA'^Sf. 


KnoM tlic Centnil I hill tlie visitor a])])n»u^hes tlm Houso of Coiuinons by the corridor to 
the left as he enters from St. Stephen’s Hall. During the sittings of tlie House admission 
is jealously guarded by two expi’rienced iKdice consUildes, wlm havcj strict orders to allow no 
unauthorised j»erson to (mter. It niay be notetl iu ])ussing that tlm whole of the ]»re<'incf.s and 
approiiches of lx)th Houses of Parliament are guardeil by tlui civil authorities, contrary to 
the cu.stom wliich obtains in most foreign senate houses, wliere the military are much in 
evidence. This arrangement is by no means tu*eidental, for it is a fiNcd principle of the 
Constitut if)ii that armed soldiers, theoretically sc'ryanl.s of the Sovi^reign, must not, be ])ermitt<xl 
to control any of the proceedings of the people’s rejnesent^itives. The hisbiric incident alremly 
niurat.ed of the attempted arrest of the five members by Cluirles I. will occur to mind in 



JUpratvcal by permiMioa cr‘ the Art t/nion qf hmulaq/rom, their taryc ptaU of the picture by E. if, ff'rtpil, H,A, 

VBBBOO IN TUB COMMONS COBBIDOB : “ THE I.ABT BLEEP OK ABOYLL." 
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this connection. To tiie unwiirranttible intrusion of the 
misguided Stuart King was in large measure due the subse¬ 
quent Kevoliiiion. Imadentally it established more firmly 
the practice of civil supervision of the legislative prec-inets; 
so that oven now an oreler ge»e*s fe)rth at the ojiening of 
every se'ssion elireeting tlie Commissioiier of Pediee to watcli 
over the eonvenienuH! e)f ineml)ers eoining to anel going 
fioin St. Stephim’s, tui eweler re'sjHuieh'd to l)y the eh‘s|Hitedi 
of sin exiJeiieileeel boely t)f ])iekcel men of the A Division, 
who disediarge their eluties with unfailing teiet and discretion 
under the supervision of an officer of long cxiHriemce?. 

The Ojinnienis e()rriele)r e-ontains the final serie's of 
frescoe's, among themi biMiig “The! Last Shrp of Argyll,” 
“Monk Declaring for a Free! I'arliainemt,” and “I’lio 
Aecjuittal eif the Stwem Disliops.” J’assing theun, the visitor 
enters tlie Ijohhy, a elescription of whieli has beem giveai in 
another ehajiler. To (he! right e)f the J^obhy is (lie! Lilmiry 
corridor, and here we! notiec riingecl edong the walls reews eif 
oak-jKiuelhcl h»ck(!rs, which are! edlottecl one te> e>ae:h nie!niher, 
and used for kt'e>ping ])rivate eloe-uments. At the enel of 
this corrielt»r is ti jmssage.! h‘iuliiig to (he! SjxNiker’s offices, 
and a staircase*' whie!h give!S ae-eers to the snioking-ioom, 
whei*e frie'iiels e)f me*mhers are adniittecl. Jn this i*ooni somi! 
years ago a se*<!n<! of rare interest, teok place*. It happened 
that enie evening a wedl-known menilcr laid be*en e-ntertaining at the House a small ittU'ty, 
among them a thought-re*iieliug ex 2 »r‘rl, who at (lait. time was ere'ating a consiele'iiihle stir 
in Ijenielem sociedy. The iele.*a suggesteel itsedf to some! one that a elernonslration in thi! 

smoking-rcHun woulel he a ]>le!asant wav of ])ussing 
a dull eveming. To ane)ther the even aippK'r 

notion e>ccurn‘d e>f ge'lting the late Mr. (iladstone 
to jeiiu in the ft was a se»me!what startling 

]iro])osal, but with the exercise of dijilomacy it 
was successfully ciin*ied thmugh. At the up])oint(!d 
hour t,1ie! right houounihle gemtleman, who was 
then Premier, duly a])p<!ared in the smoking-room, 
a iiart of the Douse whit!h the oldest member never 
remembered seeing him in i)reviously. In his eager, 
impulsive fashion he entemi into the spirit of 

tlie thing, and after witnessing with interest the 
cxjieriments upon others, handl'd himself over hi the 
thought-rMuler for the exercise of his powers. It 
was not an entirely successful demonstration. Indeed, 
the oiM!i*ator confessed fRcly that he hnrl never had 
a moix! difficult subject. The incident, however, 
cn*ated mircli amusement, and served the useful 
piuimse of providing a subject for small talk for days 
aflerwards, 

lltitracing our stejis to the corridor, we notice at 
the head of the stairs the new8iia})er-room, sepamted 
by folding doors from the tea-room, where are hung 
a number of ancient prints showing the old Palace 
of Westminster, the bequest of Sir William Fraser, M.P. 




MUST OF TXUtlJ llANIHir.ril CnUIlCHlJ.L, 
rUccil (HI tlio iiiciiilterd* Htdiramu uf iho JltMiMu 

of ('ointnoiiH. 



THE I.ECISI.ATIVE CHAJIBEK, HOUSE OF COMAIOX3. 

Tte chair by the Bar u always occjiaed by the Sergeant-al-Arni» while the Hocie ia eittlng. 
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At the extreme end of the corridor is the 
suite of rooms which comprise the Library, 
a full r<?ference to which is made in a sjiecial 
chapter. Tuniing liack and ])roceeding again 
to the liohby, we see the members’ private 
staircase, which affords a direct outlet from 
the Commons to the Cloisters and cloak-room 
on the ground floor, and gives access besides 
to Westminster Hall, the Star Chamber 
couvt.yanl, and New l*alace ^’ard. In the 
cloak-room the now familiar tape machines 
are at work bringing the latest news from the 
outer world. Another coni]iaratively inodf^rn 
innovat ion is a n)om set ajKut. for secretarial 
work. busy menihcrs contrive, in the 

intiTVfals of their ]t!gislative IulK)nrs,to transiict, 
with the aid of jirivate secn't^iries, a con- 
siderabhi anionnt of urgent, work, lH)th wn- 
nected w-ith their Pariiann'litary duties and 
their private business. Tyjiewriters are avail¬ 
able in the building, and the telephone is 
also nt hand, so that it is possilde for an 
activ(i legislator to make the utmost use of his 
leisure. A further concession to the sjarit (»!' 
])rogres8 which has be«?n made of lat(' years 
is the provision along the side of the Star 
Chamber coiurt of a convenient place for the 
storage of bicycles, these nualern means of 
loiH)inot ion being used to a considemble ext.ent 
by mmnbers. Siictrial lu-comniodat itni for motors 
has yet to Ixf 8 up 2 ilied, but doubtless it will 
be forthcoming in the not distant future. 

I'jKai the members’ staircase are marble busts of the late Mr. W. II. Smith and the 
lamented Tx>rd l{andol])h Cliiu’chill. The latt^'r effigy is jJaaid ujion an elevated pcidestal 
close to the wall, and is a lifelike re]trescutation of the statesman in his otflcdal robes as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The lutist has happily caught the exjwssion of the noble 
lonl when in his prime, and the figure setuus to hxrk down niton the sjtot he so frequently 
jiassed. 

At the door of the Legislative Cluimber, the quaint hooded chairs of the doorkeeijcrs am 
jtlaced j here sit the two imitoihuit officers of the Sergeant-at-Arms guarding the entiiuice to 
the House. Their diiticts uavj of a x’esjxtnsible nature. The face of eveiy member is known to 
them, and their vigilant eyes are always on the alert le.st any strimgers should attemitt to jmss 
tlmingh the doorway. The chief doorkee])er has fitted by the side of his chair a handle, by 
which c'h'clrical communientiou is made with all parts of the building when a division is 
called, hfdls ringing for two minutes, while the sjind-glass on the talfle of the House runs 
down. He also heralds the a 2 ) 2 )ruuch of Hln(;k Hod when that functionary appears to summon 
the ('oinmouB to the Isxrds, and calls aloud, “Make way for the Sjxeaker!” when that high 
j>ersonage jxasses out of the House. The door is of massive oak, and on one of the panels 
a small grating can be uncovere<i from within, to enable the Sergeant-at-Arms to issue 
dii'cctions when a division is proceeding and the door closed and locked. The stone archway 
of the door is finely carved, and concealed eUsctric lights bring into prominence the minute 
work of the sculjiior. 



Tlla seSAKSK's SKAT, HOUSK OF COAIMOKS, 
A bnantiful Mioeiniai of ctirveil oiik work. 
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K1>JWS]*AI*K1NUOOM, II0U8K OK COMMONH. 


T\w iRiiNint ard Arranged n])rm Htiunin In varititis jMirtH uf tho room. 


On passing into tlic lloust; tlio visitor is struck by its sniall anti uiiprotentious api>earance 
in coiniiarisuti witli tlic iiiiignilictuicc of tlio giltk'd Upper House. As rt'gtirtls tlie seating 
actHininitHlation, uKlioiigli at times soiiio inconvtmience may 1)e felt, the gtMieral arrangements 
SUV. tleenietl sufticieut, for si larger House would look desoliile willi si snisill afttuidauco of 
luendM'rs, suid, moreover, the importsiiit (pnrstion t»f the smoustic projserties had to hi! esirefully 
itinsidtTCd ill fixing the size. In the Houses as sit jsreseiit ctmstructed, any immdier siseaking 
can bi^ hetird without difficulty, sind the stmiu upon sui onitor is miuiniist'd. As to the wsint. of 
einhtOlishment, the House of Commons, it should be rtMtitMnbi'rtMl, is designed for conducting the 
business of the nsdion, while the House, of l.ortls is the scene of functions in which display and 
ccitnnony phiy a consjiicuous jisirt. Hut with all its limitalions the House of Commons 
chsimlxr is nriilly a hsuidsome si[)sirtmmit. It is of the. same width and ladglit as the l.oi'ds, 
without an}' cniss Isuiches in the Isidy of the House. Tho n»ws of dark grt;en-coverfxl seats, with 
the wide gsingwsiy in the centn*, rise with an s'usy gnidient 011 (ssmli side, sind the gsilleries along 
the sides take off any aj>iK'arance of birencss. The fine rich oak wmidwork, the coloured 
dix-orations of the juimds round the galleries, and the relief of the bright brasswork at ]«u1s 
give the impression of stability and usefulness. The S|x?aker’s Chair, built of elegantly carved 
oak, with the massive htnid abovi', is traditional in its construction, and tho table of tho House, 
also ]>hinned like those formerly usixl, occujiy a large sjnu'o of the floor. At tho table sits tho 
Clerk of tho House, in wig and g«jwn, with the two assistant clerks, bedside him. Bcxiks for 
(piick refeivuce niv upon the table, luid at the end the macc is ])laeed in full view of all 
jiresent., while at either side of the mace are large bmss-chimped bo.xes in whiiffi are deposited 
the lloll of I’arliament signed by members upon taking the oath. The box on the Ministerial 
side of tho House, to the right of the Hiieaker, is exactly o]>]iosite the seat of the Leader of 
the House, who when s^ieaking frequently strikes emphatically the wikkI to enforce his 
arguments. Marks of the signet rings worn by Mr. Gladstone are. still to be seen—an 
evidence of the “ force ” of his arguments. 
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The chair ef tlie Srcrgciiiit-at-Arnis. near tlic! IVir, is always occHiiicd hy thnl officer or his 
dejmty wlicii tlio House is silting. Ho is rcsiionsihlc ior carrying out the or<lci’s of (ho House 
in case of disorder arising, and lie cames the mace to and finin t he Ifousi*, and into his charge 
offenders against the rules or dignity of the House are coinmittod, he heiiig their custiMlian 
while they occupy the prison house, built in the lower pait of the great (’lock Towi-r. 

The galleries for uieiiibers rniining along the sides of the House under the large windows 
are chiefly used when the House is crowded, bnt it is contrary to custom to speak fiinn this 
])ositiun, though upon occasions members have astonished the House by standing up and 
asking rpmstions of Ministers, who have replied to them. At. the <>nd of tb<*se galleries, close 
to that of the l*ress, seats are allottei! for the (fliajilaiu of the House* and the Speaker’s jirivate 
secretary, and near the «‘nd, joining tin* Distinguished Strangers’ and Pei*rs’ Gallerie.s, ck*rks and 
officers of the House by usage may o<*cujiy s<*ats. 

The PiH'is’ (lallery is on the Government side of the House, and runs from the clock in 
the centni to the wi*st wall. The King, wh(*n Princi* of Wales, was not an infri'ipient visitor, 
and occupied the seat of honour over the clock. Amliassador.s, judges, and other iirivilcged 
perstmages are accommodated in the front, galleiy, running i'l-om the centre to tln^ east wall, 
and immedlatiJy b(*hind them seats are found for other distinguished visitors, admission t.o these 
galleries being conti’olled by the Sjieaker. Tin* remaining |«u+ of (he gallery, jiroviding one 
hundred and fifty seats, is for strangers, who are admitt(*d on ^M*rsonal ajiplication to the Sp«*aker’s 
secri'tary by a member of tin* IIousi*. Hebind tin* gallery may be noticed a .screeji similar to (bat 
at the oth<*r end of the House in front of the Iitulu*s’ (iallery, and this conceals a single row 
of scats, also for ladies, the Serg(‘ant.-nt-Arms having the jirivilege of granting lulmission to it. 

The better-known Liulies’ Gallery is divided into two jmrts. One side is at the dis])osal 
of tlie Sp(*aker’s wife, who has at her command a number of seats for jicrsoual friends. 
H.lt.H. the Princess of Wales aud other Koyal ladies, wives of tlabinet. Ministers, and oth«*r 
leaders of fashion, usually have the entree. The other jwirts of the galh*ry are at the disiwsal of 



IfEMUSBS' BMOKINO-BOOM, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Uamw of cbom and dmngfato arc played in ibte rooiii. 
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members, but so limited is the accommodation that a ballot for places takes place a week 
in advance. 

Under the pilleries on either side of the door, the back row of seats below the liar is 
n*8erved for private secretaries of Ministers and chief permanent officers of ])ublic deiiartinents, 
whosoi aid is indisiiehsable to Mie Ministers. The doors to these seats are just at tlie entrance 
and beside tlie inner swing-doors of the House. It was at the bottom of the stops on the 
Minist(oial side of the House that some years ago a niiscmint jtlaeed the dynamite which 
e-vplodtsl and wrecked a jortion of the House, bringing down tlie entire front gallery. 

The ceiling of tlie House, horizontal in the centi-e and sloping at the sides and ends, is 
fitted with iMinels of jiale-coloured glass and coloured designs. Iliiiind the glass are the 
lighting amingements, and the visitor at night is struck with the lieautiful way the whole 
House is lighted. The strong gas-lights, with ]«>werful reflectors, shine with equal power through 
the tinted glass. The ornamental pendants have rings of jets concealeil. llidiind each jtillar 
sujtporting the galleries, and in various otherwise dark corners, small electric lights are ])laced. 
The whole effect is much admired. Not a shadow is to be seen; no glam strains the eyes; 



(iUANI) STATIICASK, HOITSK OK COMMO.NS. 

VwhI liy niemben imly. The entmuce n in WwtiniiiHtar lliUl. 


the Chair, strangers withdraw from below the liar and tellers 


the apiiearance is that given 
by mellow sunlight. From 
the back of the Siieaker’s 
Chair a jiassage leads to 
Minist<irs’ jirivate nsans and 
ofliidal n^sidences, and there is 
also a Jirivate staircase giving 
access to the ladies’ Gallery. 
Surrounding the liody of tin* 
House the division lobbic's 
form jiart of the main struc¬ 
ture. ’I'hey are wide, com¬ 
modious, imd well fitted uji, 
with writing-tables jiliu'ed 
near the bay-windows, and 
with IxMikcases along the walls 
containing volumes of I’arlia- 
montary debates. 

The method of taking a 
division of the House is very 
simple, yet most eflfective. 
'I’he que.st,ion being jmt from 
me ajijHiinted. The “Ayes” 


jiass out behind the Sjieaker’s (Miair into the I/ibby on the west side of the House. The 


“Noes” leave by the main diKir near the liar on the east side, both returning in the ojijKisite 


direction to which they enter, but the House is entirely ch'ared before the doors are ojiened 
for momixn's to return. Ch'rks take the narni's of all jMissing through, the names being 
printed with the votes and jirocecdings. The tellers count the numbers audibly ns the members 
jiass them at the doors to return into the House, and, the record agreeing with the list taken 


by tlie clerks, the result is rejKirted to the House. It may bo mentioned that only since 
1836 have the names of members voting knin jiublished, and that formerly all strangers in 
the galleries, including the members of the I’ress, were excluded; but-, as explained in the 
chajiter on the history of the admission of the I’ressj the days of secrecy have gone by, and 
publicity in the lull light of public ujiiuion takes the place of mystery. 
















“aye” niVlHKIN LOltliY, IIUIT8K OP COMMONS. 

Tb« tallera staod at tliu ond of Ihu Ix>blv and eonnt Uia uuiuber of niinnhoni lauaiinR thnraith. 



“no” 1>1 vision liOBUY, HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Am membeia imum the deak their namea am regiitoied hy olerka. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE UnUMiY. 

A rHATt'HE of the House of Coininous little known outside, but keenly appreeinted witliin, 
is the Library. IxK-ated in a fine suite of rooms on the inaiii fl<«n’, overlooking the river, it is 
a favoured ivtnsat of the more studious meralwrs, who find it possible tx> ns.soeiate thenr l<‘gis- 
lative labours with a-certain amount of liteniry or reseiurcli work. Then' are many strangt' 
things about the Houses of Parliament; but ja'rhaps the stniiig<^st is that until wc'll into the 
nineteenth century the House had nothing which could be dignified by the name of Library. 
Wliat the fiimous orators of other days, the Waljioles, the Ihilteneys, and the Pitts, did without 
such an arsc'iial of fact at their elbows as a well-selected collection of books is, it is diflicult 
now to imagine. Maybe in that jieriod of i)olitical onitory there was little of mil s|s!ech- 
]>rej«iring in the legislative precinct^i. The tu, quoque line of |K)litical iirgnment had tlu'ii 
not attained to the high development it has since reached, and there was existing none of 
the omtorical material from which weapons could be fashimied to confuse and conlnte an 
opjwnent. 

Whatever the cause of the neglect, it is an indubitable fact that, except in an informal, 
irregular fashion, no such institut ion as a Libniry existed until 1818. In that y<sir it sei'ins 
to have oci*nrr«'d to the House of Commons that it ought to jirovide some system by which 
members might consult I’arliameiitary ])ai>ers and other works of reference. Its sense of its 
intellei*tual deficiency was stimulated by the fiict, set forth in the jirefiu'e to the first 



TitK LTBnAnY (MAP-BOOM), IIOUBB OF COMHOKS. 

A galleiy rnnii round tho room, fnmi wliicb a rlaw of the Terimco In obtnlued. 
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TIIK JilHUAUY, IICMTHB l)F COMMONH. 

TIiIm ImhiRk of Kcneml roferciiw luul iiiHtuncuJ work**. 


catalogue, issued in 1830, that the liooks reqniral lor tlie use of .Seh^ct (Jorninittees, consisting 
of Acts of Parlianient and journals, st'ssional reports and jiapers, had accminulated in sneli 
quantity that they were not rcMulily accessible. The jilain nei-d was for aiL official Librarian 
who would lake charge of and classify such biK»ks as were already in the possi-ssion of the 
iiiitlnuities, and dc-al with additions which might snhseqnently 1m- made. Such a gentleman 
was found in the person of Mr. Menjamin Spilh-r, who held the appointment lor a good many 
yenrs. At the ontset the lahrary was hous(*d in a small r<M)m, known as “tlH-. Sju-aker’s 
(’hamhcr,” sonn- s(-ventcen feet sLx inches long by sixteen leet nine inches wid(\ It was situated 
h(‘tween Ik-llamy’s <-oftee-r(K)m and the smoking-room, and, seeing tin! frci^ and easy manners 
which then jirevailed, it could not havi^ been a vc-rv delectable ])laee for tln^ studimis mend)er. 
As much as this is to he gatlien‘<l from the official literature on th(' sidyect ; nu-mlM-rs secan 
to have hecai in the habit of (h’o[ipiiig in from one or other ()f the resorts, bringing with 
them no doirht the atmosphere and manners of those estahlishmcmts. Owing to this cause 
a Select (lommittee was ajtpointed in 1825, and another a y»-ar latca-, to consider the question 
(tf jiroviding more snilahle accommodation. A itro}K>sal emanating from the latter <if tiu-se 
bodies for the erecti<»u of a new Library was adophnl, and in 1828 the building was n*ady 
for occujiation. So greatly was it apprecialt-d, tliat before! tlu! session was out. the (Jovi-rn- 
ment. of the day felt constrained to bring forward a vote of i.'2,000 for thi' [mrchasc! of hiM)ks 
for the establishment. The ap[«‘tite of members gix-w on what it. fed on. Ik-fore another 
year was out, like ()liv<!r IVist, tin-y wert! asking for “mor(!.” Again two su(!(-(!ssive Kele«-t 
Comniilte(!S deliberated upon the qu(!stiou of jK-rlecting the Library. The outcoine of tin-, 
deliberations wsvs a rejjort recommehding additions to the collection of hooks, which was staled 
to Ix! esiHscially wejik in works rtilatiug to hiw and history. Tln-ro w'as cei-biinly room for 
iinpr<»veuient, for at the time the entire library iiumljcrtHl oidy some 4,500 Iwoks, and many 
of th(!se, no doubt the bulk, were official i>nblicatiou8. 

Certain additions to the stock weri! made hi consi-qucuce of the Coinmiltee’s findings, but the 
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- fire of 1834, which destroyed the Library in common with 

tlie Ijcgialative Chambers, jart an end to the necessity 
of dealing with the matter in the form contemplated. 
It was no longer a question of additions to the st^Kik of 
IxKiks, but of building up lui entirely nerv library. No 
doubt existed in the minds of leading members ns to 
what the situation demanded. The Select Committee 
which sat in 1835 to formulate a scheme for the build¬ 
ing of n('W Houses of Parliament in its report included 
n'commendations that there should be a Library consisting 
of three rooms, each sixty feet long, and wide and lofty 
in projioition, and that there should Iw in addition ac- 
commodaiion for the Lilirarian over the Library, or coi;- 
tiguous to it. These directions were home in mind by 
Sir (’harles Bmry when he framed his designs. He allott<*d 
a considerable ])ortioii of the river frontage on the main 
floor t.o four Ixiiiutifid aiMiri.inents—^Ihree for the use of 
memlHM's and one for the Sjieakcr’s jwivate use. Subsf»- 
(pient to the opening of the now laiilding in 1852, an 
JOSEPH iicME, additional room, used at first exclusively us a cornniittee- 

wiio viijorou«iyluivoniteii^Pnriianionuryiinii nuiuiciiii j-ooin, Was equij)j)ed for the uses of the Library, and 

evcntiailly completely transferred to it. It is now known 
under the distinctive name of the “ mai)-rooin.” This suite of a))urtments would have satisfied 
the highest as]>iratiou8 of the rao.st anient of bibliophilic members f)f the j»re-Keform tim«‘s. 
Ample in projxirtions, lofty and airy, and jwssessing, with the attractions of a delightful outlook, 
the mlvuTitages of quiet and s«‘clusion, the Library constitutes jKn‘ha]is the most desirable 
establishment of the kind there is in Ijondon. 

In the daytime the rooms are the lightest iwrt of the building. The large double windows 
are so made that perfect quietude is obtained; the temperatui’e is kejit in a suitable condition; 
specially designed seamless carpets prevent any noise in walking, and the thousands of books 



are so conveniently arranged that a new-(!omer examining 
t he excellent catak)gues can at once locate the pirt.icidar 
work he is in search of. Not only Parliamentary imd 
historical works of reference are kept, but rare editions of 
standard literature can be coiistdted, every book being 
handsomely bound. The liibrary is under the }jersunal 
control of the S^jcaker, and the Lilirarian, Mr. llalph C. 
Waliiole, whose forbears for generations were connected 
with the House of C/ommons, had had a long experience 
of I’urliamentary service in various de|Mirtinent8 of the 
House before receiving his iiresent aiqiointmcut. 

Ajaiit from its bibliographical contents, the Library 
is o( special interest by reason of the fact that then) 
(UX3 to lie seen in its confines some curious relics of the 
jKist. Hero, mider a glass case, is exposed for the 
inspection of the visitor a long key, hinged in the 
centre, supposed to have been used by Guido Fawkes 
to obtain entrance to the vaults under the old House 
of Lords when he was engaged upon the infiimous Gun¬ 
powder Plot. It was presented by the Eev. J. Bech, M.A., 
to the late Speaker (Mr. Pool), and by him placed 
in its present position. A more important exhibit is a 
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THE UimAUY, HOUSE OK COHMOEH. 

One of tlio qnlet cornors of the libmry to which literary ineinlMirR ruHort to ptimic tlioir uvocatlona.. 


selection of tlio manuscript, journals of the House dealing with the jjeritx! of Hie llevolution. 
1 hree meinorahlo epi 80 <lps are chosen for illustration. First, are shown the jiages of the journal 
which were niiitiliited hy .lames I. on l)ccem1,MT 18tli, 1G21, when, to show his contempt of 
the “Protestation” of tin* liberties of the House mode twelve days (^•irli(‘r, he. utterly annihi¬ 
lated the offending record. Next is disjiluyed tlie journal entry concerning the attempted 
■' arrest of tlie five luemhers on tlie benclies of the House of (.'oinmons by (’harles 1. on 
.lanuary 4th, lGll-2. Finally thei-e is open for inspection tlie ^lage of the journal which marks 
the disp(>rsion of the House of (.'oinmons by Oliver Cromwell on Ajiril 20th, lGi}2. Kloquent 
memorials these of times of stress and triluilation in the life of I'aiiiani<>nt, and on that 
account of absorbing atti-iwtiveness. Not imjirolmbly the visitor who sees them will Ixi led 
to take an interest in the great collection of records of wliich they form but a very small part., 
and for his behoof the erudite Sir Keginald Palgrave, the late (.'lerk of the House, has got 
together some salient facts which may be appropriatedy given here. 

“The manuscript journals of the House of Commons,” says t.his authority, “escaped the 
great fire of (ktolKT, 1834, which destroyed a considerable jiortion of the ancient I’alace of 
Westminster. These volumes range in sc'ries from the yeear ].')47, the first year of the reign 
of King Kdward VI., to the j^ear 1 SOI). 

“A daily record of their jirocccedings is essential to the lieing of a I’nrliament, and the 
existence of journal bcxiks of the House of Commons before the year 1547 may lie acH'epted 
as a certainty, even if evidence, to that c'ffect was not affonled by the statute of Gth Henry VIII., 
which enacted that those members of Parliament wlio absented themscdvc's from Parliament 
without tlie liceiicti of the SjieakcT of the House ‘entered of record in the liook ‘of the Clerk 
of the Parliament a]»|iointed few the Commons, should bo dcjirivcHl of their wages.' 

“The two first journal books, which contain the records of the House of Commons from 
the first year of King Edward VI. to the twenty-tliird year of Queen Elizabeth, were known 
to historical students of three hundred yeai-s ago as ‘Seymour’ and ‘Onslow,’ the names of the 
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dorks tvlio sit, pon in lifintl, with those books btifore thorn on tlie table of the House; and 
that Seymour may daim to lie the most ancient of the manuscript journals of the House of 
Commons is attested by evidioufe reaching back in time to the year 1641. The learned and 

diligent Sir William Halewill, 
who in the year 1601 sat for 
the Cornish constituency of 
Hossinoy, states in his lx)i>k, 
‘ The Manner how Statutes 
are enacted in Parliament,’ 
juihlished in 1641, that ‘the 
volume containing the jour¬ 
nals of the Commons House 
of Parliumont for the first 
year of King Edward VI. is 
the mo.st ancient that they have.’ That the series of the manusmpt journals should dose with 
tJie volume which rccoixls the session of 1800 may Ije attributed, not to official neglect, but 
to what may Ik; termed natural causes, to that inevitable and most useful resort to the printing 
pwiss which incii*ases mom and mor(\ . . . 

“The manuscript journals of the House of (’ommons, strongly marked, esj)ecially in the 
earlier volumes, with a pictim>sque interest, jx>ss(*s8 no historical value, as they were publislu'd 
in a jirintwl form more than a century ago. In the year 1742, acting on the rejiort of a 
Select Comiuittee, Isised on iufoj'ination su])pli(Ml by Mr. Harding«>, the then Clerk of the 
House, the (knnmons onlei-ed the )>rinting of their joiurnals fmm the commeneeinent of 
the manuscri 2 )t series, and of complete indexes thereto, both general and glossarial. The 
und(‘rtnking was entrast<d <0 Mr. liichardson, then in the first bloom of ‘Pamela, or Virtue 
Itewanled,’ ‘a jirinler in whose 
skill and integrity’ Mr. 

Hunlingi^ could ‘ conliih'.’ ’riu; 
journals wen* printed in Homan 
letter upon ‘fine English 
demy,’ worth 1 iis. a n*am; 
and the outlay thus com¬ 
menced reached in the yim* 

1825 a giiind total of hi'tween 
£160,000 and £170,000.” 

'I’hese ivferences to the 
journals recall the circum¬ 
stance that in th<» Library is 
]ierpetuati*d, by means of a 
bust, the memory of the lat(^ 

Sir T. Erskini^ May (Ijoi-cI 
Famljonmgh), whos»( “History 
of Parliamentary Practice,” Isised on a lifelong association with the n'«*ords of the I’arliamentarv 
past, and a carei'r of many years at the table of the House, is the standard authority on all 
t hat concerns the work of Parliament. The memorial is iKirticularly appropriate in the iwsitiou 
it wcupies, as it was as Assistant Librarian from 1831 to 1847 that this eminent official laid the 
foundations of that pnifound knowledge of the procedure of Parliament which ho subsequently 
turned to such good account. 
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A'YEOMAN OF THE GUARD. 

One i»l thv f-iincjiis cc'rrs. 3 dctscltnieni of which, ai the OjuJiwng of every Session, searches the 
Viinlts of the ih^UMTs of Parliament for expU)si\\*s., 




CIIAFrER XXI. 

BELOW STAIRS AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 


TliasE wlio only know the Houkcs of Parliiinient us visitors Imrdly reulise bow immense is 
tlie urea devoted to what may l)e termed tlie domestic services of the two Ifniises. In 
wliut, familiarly s]ieuking, may Ije culled the basement of the Puluc-e is quite a new world, 
j)eopled with offiefals and servants who never come into the blaze of the footlights, hut 
who nevertheless jday an imi»oi-tant jmrt. in the staging of the grtsat legislative dninia. 
The heating, the lighting, and the vcmtilaling arrangements of the vast huilding are all 
maniiiulated from here; and also on this level are the kitclums, the wine-cellars, and the 
other essential adjimcts of that social and festive side of Purliainentnry life which has been 
sketched in earlier chajiters. Only the very Old Pai'liamentary Hands on the staff know 
thoroughly this locality in all its many mmitications. It is a wondrous maze of ]wi8suge8 and 
courts, murky ajiartments, and musty cellars and storerooms, bewildering in the multiplicity o' 
its details, but an indis])ensable ])art of Harry’s mighty plan. 

On the morning of the opening day of every session then! is a sohunii fuindion enatited 
in these nether regions of the Paliu’e. From the Tower comes a detachment of Yeomen of 
the (luard in the full glory of thi'ir ])ictures(|ue uniforms. Altended by the Dejaity (ln!at 
(Ihamberluiu, the jjolice and other oflicials, they make a close inspection of (‘very nook and 
corner of the place with intent to discover whether any stray Iwirrels of gunjM)wder or dynamite 
bombs have been surrejAitiously ])lace(l there by evil-doers. Provided with lunteriis and 
carrying halberds, the worthy IWfc'alt'rs make their tour, which usiuilly lasts m'arly two 
hours. It is terminated by a ])leasuiit little ceremony, in which the Sovercfign’s health is 
drunk in a glass of good wine. UTiis custom dates from the days of the first JSellamy, who 
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a wondorful celbir of wines uinler the. old 
House of (.'<iiiiinons. llie worthy Ikniiface would 
meet t he inspecting jM»rty on its rounds and would 
invite them to s{iin])le the contents of the Iwttles 
hy wliudi thc^y were surrounded. Wlien the fire 
of 1K;54 drove jM«-ssrs. llellamy’s business out of 
the h'gislativ*^ precincts, first to thii vaults iKuieath 
the Sessions House at Westminster, and afterwards 
to Parliament Stn'et, the hospitable usage was not 
diseoiitiimed, as it might have been. 'Jhe Yeomen 
were invited to tins firm’s new hembpiarters, and 
j there each year since tlu'V have had their cake 
and wine and toasted their Sovendgn with becoming 
enthusiasm. 

It is, of course, to (inido Fawkes of infamous 
memory that we are indebted for this annual 
a])pearanee of the Yeomen of the Guard at St. 
Stephen’s. That historic; conspirator so nearly 
sueceedc'd on one memorable J'’ifth of Novendier in 
blowing the estates of the realm in Parliament to 

AN JiTemscj JIV CiKOUCiB ClieiKSUANK, 1 • .1 j ■, 1 I 1,1 

the skies, that n. was deemed necessary hv the 

Showinu the pxcavatiDK the titnnol from the , ^ .• r 

boiiM'in Ohl J*iiluLT Viiiil rriitetl hy them |trinr tti their ohtuinini; UUnioril ltiS i t) ulKO t-h(* prOCIlUt 1011 OI Uu-? 

,.r tho wiiiir iiiLirr tho iioiiw of i.or.i«, wiioro tiio vtiults niior to the oiieniiig of everv session, in 

Knti|cowtier ntm iiltimnU'ly phiml. « * 

onler to prooliido tho ]»ossibility of explosives being 
placed there. The Gun|M>wder Plot, as it lias ever been familiarly known, has not the 
faseiiiatioii it oiiec; liad for the jsijmlar mind. Hut from tlio place it occmpies in Parliainenlary 
umiiils it merits more than a passing refcweiiee in a work of this d<;serijitii)n. The con¬ 
spiracy had its origin in the jienal legislation against Horriaii Catholics wliich followed the 
accession of .hiines I. Brooding over the WToiigs inflicted upon their co-religionists, a trio 




of fanatics consisting of Robert Catesby, .lohn 
WrigliC and Tlionias Winter coneeiveil the id<*a of 
wreaking a teiTihle vengeance on the King and 
I'aiiiament wliicli hiwl sanctioned them. Guido 
Fawkes was early initiated into the jilot, as well 
as another staunch Roman Catholic; named Thomas 
PcTcy. They lioth c*agc'rly entcTcd into tin; eon- 
siuraej', as did others who were at sidjsecjuent 
periods invited to join. 

Tlio first step towards the exeeution of the 
dialiolical scheme was taken on May 24tli, 1604, 
w'hen Percy, acting und(;r Catesby’s instructions, 
hired a teneincuit at the south-east corn«‘r of Old 
Palace Y’anl, adjeuning the House of lAuds the 
iilea lieing to const ruel a mine; to the vaults under 
that aiiartmcuif. A nieoting of the commissioners 
apjiointed to discuss the terms of the Union of 
I'higland with Scotland ternisirarily dcTauged the 
conspirators’ plans, and it was not until Deeemher 
11th, 1601, that they found themselvc;s in a position 
to commence operations. On that day, having laid 
in a store of jirovisioiis to save them from the 
necessity of going ahroiul, they starlccd to excavate. 
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Their labours were from time to lime interrupte,! by fanei.^i the creation of their 

snirerst^trous fears; but he work nevertheless, proceedni sle.dily. F„. „ fortnigirt the con- 
sinmto™ remfore«l by three kmdrrHl spirits, kept at their post^ brdow g„.und, onIv Lkl 
who acted as senlme, shov^-n.g In.nself in public. Al.out Clirislmas information was obtained 
that Paihament would not meet until Octolier inslciul of in Kehrimrv, as was oritrinnllv 

»»'l IlH- ..fete to fri 

t n, ^ "“■''.“ie'" ‘'■PtlK-r i« Kri,r„.n- »„ touiort 

Ih. CO,,.,™..,™ to d,„„, ,|lm1ly to ll„ „„t of U»i " L U “ 
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FA(:srMU.E OF THE EETTFU To IaiiIO montkaole, 

The doliveiy of which rwiHeil in the .lincovery uf tlie plot. 

Si.^d .. ^ —»f tto 

prying eyes. By May „ii iis to conceal the. tell-tale store fro n 

separated. They met nwiin at rt'nl once more the jsirty 

had been made for the momentous "ilav wF? nrrniigmnents 

Ambrose Rookwl;:d;“h kJIS 5th. Siy Everard 

were entrusted with the dntv if t 1 ’ l•^dlK^n brought into the conspiracy, 
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So fiir, everything promised •well for the 
deB])erute veiilure, and there is small doubt 
that success would liave crowned it, had not 
one or two of the conspirators almost at tlie 
la^t niom(*nt felt qualms of conscience at in¬ 
volving some of their friends in the general 
ruin which tliey destined for Parliament. 
The ailvisahility of infornnng thest^ of their 
danger was discussed, and it was agrec'd that, 
short of a specifi(! warning, everything should 
he done to induce tliose for wliom concern 
was felt to give tlie House of Lords a wide 
berth on Hm opening of Parliament. As an 
outcome of (hese delilxmitions, land Monlejigle 
received on (ictoluw 2(ith a letter in a strange 
handwriting entreating him to absent himself 
from attendance on the King on November 5th. 
Perjilex(Ml at the mystc'rions terms of the 
communication, Ijord Monteagle “rtq)aired to 
Whitehall to the Krie of Salisbury, his 
Alajesty’s principal Secretary, whom he f<nind 
in the company of the Lord Admirall, the 
Erie of Sufiblke, the Erie of Worcester and 
Erie of Northampton, ready to go to su])per, 
and then drewe the Erie of Salisbury asyde 
info niiotla-r (dnimber and imjiarted to him 
the letter.” The significance of the document 
was quickly recognised, and it was not long 
l)efore the chameter of the [dot. was divined. 
Hut. it was (hfcided to make no ant-sts until 
the day before the me(t,ing of Parlianient, 
when the consjiirators would have matured 
their ])lans. A preliminary search of the 
cellars by the Earl of Suffolk, who was sve- 
com]>anied on t.he occasion by liord Montc'agle, ai'onsed the suspicions of the consjiirators, and 
Fawkes, on the evening of November 4th, went off to give the alarm to Percy. Ketm-ning 
at midnight to his jwst, he was niTcstcd by Sir Thomas Knyvett, a Westminster magistrate, 
who, with an armed force, was awaiting him. The murder was now out. It rc-quired only a 
brief e.xamination of tho cellar to discover the Ijarrels of gunjwwder, the slow match, and a 
diwk lantern ready lighted for operations. Fawkes was piomjjt.ly taken to Whitehall to the 
bedchanilKW of the King, where were assembled all the Lords of the Council, the Ixrrd 
ChambiTlain, and the I/rrd Admiral. Here, after onlers had bt*en given to make all doors 
fiist, the jirisoner was interrogated. Maintaining a defiant, almost a truculent, demeanour, he 
re](lie<l to the (piestions jmt to him with remarkable sang-froid. He declined to slate who 
were his f<‘llow-conspimtors, and said that his only regret was that the e.^jilosion had not 
taken place. Asked by the King whether he did not regret his attack on the lioyal Family, 
he observed that desperate diseases required dangerous remedies. A Scotch noble inquired 
why he hiul jmqmrcd so many barrels of guniiowder. “To blow Scotchmen liack to Scotland,” 
returned the imjierturbable Fawkes. Perceiving that nothing was to be got out of tlie prisoner, 
the King committed him to the Tower. There other and more effectual means were adopted 
to secure the information required. Put to the torture of the rack, Fawkes broke down 
completely. He confessed everything, afterwanls setting his tnunbling hand to the document 
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njH>n wliich his statenienls were recorded. Subsequently, on .Tunnnry 27tb, 101)5-6, in 
conqiany with six oMier consjiinitors, lie wtis nrrtugned befnre ti sjK'cinl eomiuission on the 
charge <)f high treason in Westniin.ster Hall, and condennnod to death. Sir Kveninl Digby was 
aftenvai'ds brought t«» trial sejuiratcdy and condeinmHl. On .lanuary 31st Fawkes, Winter, 
Kookwuiid, and Keyes wertf brought to Old I’ulac(f 1'ard, 
when*, on a s<*afl‘old erected imni(‘tliately o|qKisit(^ the scene 
of their crime, they were executed with the terribh^ uc- 
coni|«iniin(mts which were then asscKuatod witli the traitor’s 
doom. Tims closet! an episotie which has perhaps h'ft a 
more vivid itrqn'ession upon the jiojndar imagination than 
iiny other event in I'arliamenbtry history. 

After tliis somewhat lengthy rt'ference to the great jdot, 
the memory of which is so curiously prt'served in the cere¬ 
mony of search by the Vcomcn of the (inard, we imiy say 
sonxithing alxmt the purely modern usi»ecls of this Unthaground St. Stephen’s. I'irst ami fore¬ 
most to claim our notice are the aniingt'inenls for ventilation, 'riicstt have from tinu^ to time 
jtrovided the inat<*rial for hot controvers}’. At the very outset, there was serious trouble on 
the subject .betw<*en Sir (’harles Harry and Dr. lieid. 'J'he latter was sjiecially appoinitHi 
by the Government to deal with the v<‘ntilation of the building, and there was continual 
clashing lx*twecn him and the great architect, who l(M)k umbmge, not. without considerable 
jnstitic-ation, at the large independent ]iowers eonfem'd upon his rival. At h*nglh the work 
was completed at enormous cost and a lavish expenditure of the time and temjicr of all con- 
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c(TOed. Since then the question has been a jwolific source of bickering and dissension. In 
the House the systcun has been fiercely assailed, and outside it ex]»eits have agnsul to differ 
as to the <>fli<*acy of the liighly scientific system established. Committ.ees have sat from 
time to time to consider the question lii all its phas(\s, and on their recommendation various 
idiangcs have been nitule, with the result that the Paiiiamentary buildings have now jierhajjs 
the most elaliorate and costly scheme of ventilation of any structure in the world. lVrfc<*t, 
however, it can hardly ever bo, because of the enormous difficulties which have to be faced 
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in the lowin^sH of the site, the juxjhiiigetl rittiiigs of the ('oinirions, and the fhietualing eliamctor 
of the utt ondiiiico. 

Ihe first, nlteration made in l)r. Ih^id’s scheme was carried throngli under Sir Goldsworthy 
(iiirin^’s suiicrvision in 1854. In that, year the Victoria Tower and tlie ('lock Tower, insteml 
ol heing used, as hitherto, for taking in tin; fi-esh air, worc^ ])ut to service as upcast shafts 
for getting rid ol the vitiat(>d air, tin' Iresh air siipjdy lujing obtained from gratings in 
the coiu'lyards ol the building. This system, although an improvemnit, did not give comjilete 
satisliietion, and further investigations at different periods were, made without I'cmedying the 
evil.s comjtlaiiKMl of. .Matters la'came so l)ad that one evening the late l.s»rd Handolph Churchill 
induced the House ol (.\>inmons to adjourn in the middle of a delaite, as a protest against the 
foulne.ss of the atmosphere. The result, of investigations by exjierts was that the present system 
was iu1o|i(ed, an explanation ot the main points of which, aided by the illustrations, will give 
a general idea of tlie trouble taken to jmrify the air. 

Gne of the main imjirovements, suggested by Mr. William J. Prim, the resident engineer, 
who for many years had the ventilating and lighting arriingements und<‘r his care, was that 
the greater portion of the air for ventilating pur^wses should be taken in at the Terrace on tlje 
ri\er side of the building. Ihe system was adopted, and extending along the six hundred and 
eighty leet of lerrace fronbigi* are thirty-five openings into a corresponding number of inlet 
air chambers. Into these chanibei’s, which are ])rovided with water]iroof floors coveri'd with lead, 
t.he air wjines, and passes first through s{»ray jets of water, and is then tnuismittud to various parts 
of the building, (’ertain of the air inlet chambers are devoted exclusively -to the ventilation 
of the debiitiiig chamber of the Ihmse of C«»mmons, the air passing along a special iHissnge or 
gallery, the roof and walls of which are protected from the wash of the water issuing from 
the jets by screens ol light ojkuj ainvas, also forming a cooling surface with which the ]Hissing 
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air comes in contact. At flie extremity of this 
luissage the current of air during liot went lier is 
brought in eoufiict with ten or a do/(Ui blocks of 
ice, enoli lilock avernging in weight. alH)nt two 
liundredweight. Tin! air, ]iassiiig round and about 
the.se blocks of ice, becomes only sliglitly lowered 
in temi>eratnre - an excessively low I einpi'rature 
in hot weather not lieing desirable. After jiassing 
through the i<*e chamber, the air is drawn through 
a quickly revolving fan or air projielh-r, and dis¬ 
charged against a rough kind of filter, Consisting 
of u wide S(Teen of canvas, technically known as 
a “scrim,” having an area of six hundred snjier- 
ticial fe(*t. I’liis large surface, jiermits u free 
jiassag(( of air at. a low velocity, and arrests any 
jiaitic'les of dust or smuts that have i»iis.sed 
through the projielh'r, shonld any have escajied 
jireci]»itation of the water sprays. The scrim 
being pass(Ml, t he air finds its way through open¬ 
ings provided with regulating doors or flaps into 
a chandler overheml, where, if n(w*es.sary, the 
warming apparatus, consisting of iiiws of steam- 
heating batteries, is brought into ]ilay. Ihit it. 
may he asked. What about foggy weather? 
.Sprays, ice, scrims, etc., are very well, hut at 
Westminster llie genuine Londmi fog delights 



to settle. The fog tilt<-r here (siines into action. The V-sh.ajMsl filtering aiquiratu.s, eonsisting 
of two layers of cottoii-wool, each three inehes in tliiekness, is invalnahle. Tlie air is forced 


by means of the projielling fan throngh this bed of cotton-wool, and arrests and holds in sus¬ 


pension the heavy jiartieles of tlie foggy vajiour, while the pure air jkis-scs through the large 
area of the filtering surface. This interesting process, sinqih', yet very ellective, jaactieally 
keeps the fog at hay. Proof of its efficacy is to be found in the fact that the wool becomes 



WOOL 1 I 8 KO IX tuk vk.stii.ation dupabtjsknt fob FILTEKINO the AJn. 
On the rlglit the wiwl ia ehown nfter Icing in n«e fur twenly-fcrar hnnre on n foggy dny. 


]ierlectly hlaek after a heavy 
fog. Ihit to resume : the jiiirti 
air leaehiiig the eijualisiiig 
eharnher immediately below 
“tlie Jfouse”—an ajNirtment 
eorresiionding exactly in size 
with the deluding eharnher— 
rises through the Hour. 

Mow eomes into play an 
ingenious arrangement fur 
distrihuting th(> air. In tlie 
f'qualising eharnher is con¬ 
st jintly on duty during the 
sittings <if the Jlouse an 
altentlant wliose dnty is, as 
it went, to k(‘ep Ids finger 
on the legislative jinl.se. if 
there are signs tif rising licat, 
the snjijily of cool air is 
incn‘a.sed by the turn of a 
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valve. Should there be crowding in any j'.art of the House, an extra supply of nir is sent 
through the floor at this jHirticuliir ])oint, and this without reducing the tem])eratun!. Even 
a sudden influx of members to hear a jwpulur siieakcr or a rapid thinning of the House when 
business of s^iecial interest is eomjileted receives attention. \N’ith the means at his command 
the uttendanf, on duty is enabled to. maintain an equable temperature throughout the whole 
area of the House. To such a nicety is the system regulaled (hat it has lieen know-n that 
,tlie 8])ot oieupied by a meirilx?r in delicate health has had special attention bestowed u[)on it. 
'I'he air in its uiiwni’d course ]»as.ses through the floor of the House, com[)osed of perforate;! 
plates of cast-iron covered with a eoiu"8e netting of whip-cord, and the vitiated air finds an 
e.xit through the ceiling of the chamber. Thence it jmisscs through flue tubes in connection 
with tlie giis-bnrners to the air sh.af't of the Clock Tower, where, with the aid of a strong 



CIIAMUKUS FOR TUU SUPPLY OF FllEHIl AIR UNDER THE HOUSE OF COMMON’S. 


ilraught created by u huge furnace biu’iiiiig in the basement, it escajies through the top of tlie 
lower at the lant<>rn chamber. 

'J'lie House of Ijords of course shares in all the w’.arming and ventilating arrangements 
enjoyed by the Isiwer House. The general view under the (iilded Chamber embmees some 
of llie h'atures of tliat of the Commons, but necessarily less complex is the machinery employed 
in a part of tlie Legislature where all-night sittings are practically unknown. 

The gre.at sti'am iKiilers oi'e in St. Stephen’s Court, near the Ceutnil Tower, about mid-way 
between the two Houses. Here steam is suiqdied for general use. Besides the heating and 
ventilating, the kitcliens have to be considered, steiun and gas btdng used to a considerable 
e.\tent in this dejMirtment. 

Under tlie Si>eaker's Green, near the Clock Tower, is placed the ejector sew'age chamber. 
The system adopted is that known as the Shone hydro-pneumatic, and whatever ground there 
may have been in the iwst for comidaint under different conditions, since the present pneumatic 
system has been in force no difficulty has been ex])erienced in securing perfect drainage. In 
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a.,corner of the chamber a mixlel of the ejector is ]»lace(l, whereliy the system in action cjin 
be seen. Tlie engine em])loye(l for coin]»ressing the air for actimi ing tlie ejectors is a jKjwcrful 
specimen of its kind, and the view of t he plant as driven liy steam-engines shows the genenil 
plan of its construction. 

Electric lighting is of courst* used to a large extent, Init tht^ current, is chiefly su]i]itied by 
an outside corjioration, the ])riuci|Kd 
cables coming into the building at 
the south end. The main switchboard 
is situated at I he junction of the 
compiny’s mains and those of the 
Houses of I’arliameiit. The switches 
ani d^^signed to move in a circular 
direction only, so that ea(rh time 
nllc«r the current, has Ikkui switciie.d 
off, on the renewal of the contact 
the current becomes v«^versed, tla^ 
cable which had been “])ositive” 
before the .jiioveiiMml. of tln^ swiu-h 
lM*»-oming negativi^ ” afterwards. 'I’he 
gcmer.d lighting of the halls, corridors, 
and rooms is contuilled by the 
switches; but in c<‘rtain cases, sucli 
as the sus)K‘nd<al adjustahh! lain] is 
over desks and writing-tables in the 
JHinisters’, rejiorters’, secr<‘turics’, and 
clerks’ rooms, sujiplementary switches 
iue su]ipli<‘d for the us<'. of the wcu- 
paiits, in onhn- to enable them to 
obtiiiu light when required aial to 
extinguish the burners when no long<*r 
wanted without the intervention of 
the lighting attendant, lii all cases, 
however the current is controlled at fenturo Iif the elulximto maehlnoiy iitilliKil fiir the voiiUIution Ilf the niniWH nf 

’ . ' . I'lU-liniiient. 

the local switchboiird. 

(las is the illuminant used in the Legislative Chamber, sixty-fonr donlile-ringcd Argand 
burners being in action, a single light being placed in the centre of etich of the horizontal 
ground glass jianels of the ceiling. The light is ivflected downwanls by nutaus of iron concave 
rellectors ]iaiuted with “zinc white,” while the ]iroducts of combustion from eiu.-h burner are 
carried away through an iron pipe and discharged into the njihike of a ventilating furnace 
over t,he l,obby of the House of Commons. Iinnu^diattdy over the ga.s-burner anil between it 
and t he due-pipe is a short chimney of clear, well-aniiealed glass, to enable the entire frame 
to lie utilised. Beneath each of the glass j^ianels a fine wire is placed to prevent accident from 
falling gla.ss should a iianel become ticridenlally cracked. All the framework of the ceiling is 
coated with asbestos iiaint, and every jirecaution is taken to avoid fin\ The consurrqition of 
gas in each lnun<‘r is twenty-one cubic feet per hour. As the centre of the dame from the 
burners rises scveml inches above the ceiling beams, considerable shadow’s would ordinarily be 
throwm upon the jianels forming the slope of the roof through which no light passes. In 
order to prevent this, pendants project into the chamlier, each having suspended from its 
lower end a reflector and, concealed from view, a small gas-ring burner. .No products whatever 
from the gas-lights lure allowed to cuter the chamlier, while the heat from the ceiling does not 
in any way afitict the temiK*niture iKUieath. The effect jiroduced by these lighting arrange¬ 
ments within the debating cliamber is extremely satisfactory, a soft and mellow light being 

35 
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diffused in everv jtart. 
the ^ui/leries, which extend the 
wJiole len^rffi nnd widtii of the 
eliiirnlier, snudl li^'lits nn^ jihieed 
ill order tliiit tlie jrjinernl li^ldirig 
from ovt'rlii'nd iimy not east u 
sliiidow ii|ioii the luiek rows of 
the meinhers’seats. TJio.se liglits 
are out of view from llie ImmIv of 
the House. 

Kroju wimt lias lieeii stated 
it will be gathered that a highly 
eom|ilicated organisatiou has its 
home in the lower regions of the 
Houses of I’arlianieiit, and that 
h'gislalors owe inueli of the hejiltli 
and eomforl. whieli they enjoy 
in tlie daily diseliarge of their 
duties to the assiduity and skill 
of the permnnent engineming 
staff ill the working of the 



arrangi'inents. Critieisins have oft(*n been jiassod iijion some of the features of the. ventilating 
inachimwy, and evmi the eftieaey of the system itself has been ealhnl in tjuest.ion. Ihit then* 
is every reason hi believe that, having regard to the natmul diffieiilties ]iresented by the 
lowness of the situation of the Houses of I'arliament, a real seimitifie sueee.ss has been achieved 


by those to whom the work has been entrusted. Certainly th«*re is no other great building 
in the world u|K)n the ventilation of which so much iminstaking care has Imeii Ix^stowod. 






ClIAPTER XXir. 

THE VTAWK TOWER AND ItlG BEN. 


Tiik Cl<Hrk Tower of the Houses of I’iirliiiineiit is to-tlay the most fiiinilitvr hnidmm'k in West¬ 
minster; bnt thoiijrh inodern iii eonslruelion, it is llie reiireseiiCalive of licKirv traditions. I'\ir 
mon? tlian Hve e»inturies a <-lock tower looked ont. on tlie jji-eat world whieh l•enll■<‘d at the 
I’alaec! of Westminster, and to it geiierati<»ns of LondontTs InrmHl as t.<» an institution <*harged 
with invaluable funetions in a day when ]iiiblic eloeks wen^ «>f extreme rarity and watelu's 
wen( practically unknown. It is tsi Iw .seen in Hollar’s drawing of New Palace ^'ard- a sipian' 
massive stnnrture, rising in the centre of and higli above tlie line of low biiihlings which 
formed the. eastern side of the siuice. The exact site is not now easy to determine; Imt we 
shall not be far wrong if we assume that it stood at the Parliament Stn'et. end of tla? gnaind 
now oecui>ie(i by Parliament. Chambers. 

A curious and, it is believed, true story is associated with the foundation of this ancient, 
clochard. Aeconling to the chronieler.s, it had its origin in am (‘pisode in which Mir Ihiljtli 
Heighaim, Isard Chief Justice of the King’s Pencil, figured to bis dis;ulvantag(‘. This jmigai 
tiltered a coui-t record with intent. t.o relieve ai ]MK>r man of a isirt. of his liability, and the 
circiimstamie iH'^coming known, he was fim^d eight hundred marks by the King for so grave a lajase 
from the jiath of judicial duty. The money, by one of those whimsical impulses which .mai'ked 


the careiws of our nuMliieval Molons, was 
ajiplied to the erection of a towaw to ac- 
comiiKMlate a clock, the Isdl of which, striking 
the hours, woidd lie an evau-jiresent reminder 
to the judges in the adjacamt Caiurts “ to 
iudilferently administer justice.” In order 
to give gniater point to the lesson conveyed, 
the dial bore the legend, “ Dijicilti jvMIf unii. 
iiioniti.” That the legend associated with 
the Cloi'k Tower was cherished long after tln^ 
erring Heigham had ]>ass(*d away is shown 
by an anecdote r<‘lat«*d of two Kli/abidhan 
judges. Koine matter had come before them 
in which an alteration of the records was 
involved. One was inclined t.o favour the 
i'hange ]iroiiosod, wheixm[ion the olh(*r de¬ 
murred with the observation, “ Jlrother, 1 
bave no mind to build a new clock lower.” 

It is stated by some authorities that 
this \V«>stminster clock w'as the first public 
clock erected in England; but there is 
reason to think that some of the cathedrals 
have {irior claims to the honour of introducing 
to tlie (‘ommonalty the mechanism of a 
striking clock. Unquest ionably, however, the 
Westminster clock was a very early and 
interesting e.xample of horologieal science. 



1'ho Bficiunt prototy)w uf tin) prcwtit Clock Tower. In It mum hung tlio 
faiiiuQu bull known au ** (Inuit Tom of WuMlminatur.'* 
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It had a boll of great size, whose sonorous tones eould be heard as far us the City when the 
wind was in the riglit direction. First dubbed “Mward” in coinjdiinent to tlic t'onfessor, it 
after the Ibdbnnation beo^iine familiarly known by the nauie of “Great Toni,” in allusion, it 
is conjectured, to the deptli of its note. For centuries the Ik‘ 11 tolled forth the hours and 
filled a place in the jxijtnlur atfeclions. A singular story associatinl with it is that of the 
sentry on duty at Wiiulsor Castle dbring the nugn of William III. who, charged with sleeping 
at his jiost, saved himself by the defence that lie heard the clock strike tliirteeu instead of 
twelve. According to the statements ])ublished at the time of the man's death, the assertion 
us to tlie wrong striking of the clock was at first disbelieved by the Court owing to the 
great di.stance which the sound had to travtd; hut after his condemnation hy the court-martial 
.siu'cnil r(?]uitable jiersons came forward and made affidavits to the effc^ct tliat the <-lock did 
actually strike thirteen, whereuiion the King granted a free jairdon to the prisoner. 



OALLF.BV OVKB CLOCK PACK, BIO BKN. 

The Dgnre« ptiotoemphed in tha plctare soiiiil; a nieotu of flanging the ai«o of Uie arohltectural ornamentations, which apiwar very amall from the 

irroTintt 


The aberration of the clock tlnis celebrated indicates that it had with the la[>se of age 
become decrepit . Odour is lent to this theory by a transaction carried through on August 1st, 
1698, hy which the Vestry of St. Margturel.’s, Westminster, received a grant of the cloclianl 
under the Privy Seal, with the right, api»ar(*ntly, to disjiose of it as they deemed best. Some 
little time nftenvurds the old tower was pulled down under the direction of Sir Christojiher 
Wren, and the bell was tmnsferred to St. Panl’s, with tlie intent that it should have a ])lac8 
in tlie great building then approaching completion. Its immense weight—it scaled 82 cwt. 2 qrs. 
21 Ih —luaiie the removal over the indifferent roads with the means tlien available a matter 
of great difficulty. All went wrell until it reached Temple Bar, when a sudden lurch of the 
carriage brought the groat piece of metal violently to the ground, im^mediably injuring it. 
Tlie Ixdl was recast in 1716 by Whitman, and, after remaining for some years in a shed in 
the Cathedral Yard, was hoisted to its jiosition in the Western Tower, from whence its deep 




a photo bff IF. 8, OatmpMl. Vopifrightt Ilutehinton d* 0:». 

Till! CLOCK TOWKIl, FROM THE BOOF OP WESTHINHTEB HALL, 
The vi«w fn»u this poRitloa is ouo nf the lurwt itiikiog that is uhtatuahle. 
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notets now Bound out upon liondon. Tlie 
i-lock distippoaix^d—whence no one knows. 
M«»st proliably it was relegated to the 
riihbisli-hetii), as niuny ottiei' interesting 
relics of old 1/nidon have been since. 

When Hurry diew up bis jilans for 
the new Pabu’e of Westminster, be very 
liajtpily revived the memory of West minster’s 
ancient institution by making a chwk tower 
a lejuling leature of bis design. He at taelied 
niucli iinjiortance to the stmeture, and 
devotx^d esjiecial pains to its const ruction. 
In the result we have the stately edifice 
soaring in its solid maj<‘sty more than 
llireii liundred leet iilsive the river. The 
tow<a’ is best seen by the spectator wIumi 
be appi-oacbes it. from the Surrey sidi' of 
Westminster llridge. From that ];oint it 
stands out. 'in bold outline, its imposing 
apiK'ainnce giving the impn>ssioii of a 
grciater altitude than it realty jsissesses. 
At the iKise of the lower burns a fire for 
the jairpose of cnaiting a draught in the 
ventilating shaft wbicb runs up the liuild- 
ing. At a slightly biglier eUwation, on a 
level with llridge Strei^t, are tin' aiKirtments 
wbicb constitute the rarliammitary jirisim. 
Of this instilut ion and its occasional (k-cu- 
pants we shall have sornetbiug to say later. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that, as 
prisons go, the place is comfortable (‘iioiigb ; 
but prisoners ar»^ sadly disturbed by the 
striking of the gr<*at clwk, the bells of wbicb 
prtMlnce a particularly disagrecabb^ vibration. 

As perhaps becomes its ))usiliuu as one 
of the principal clocks in the world, the 
grt'at clock of Westminster was cradled in 
strife. Alsiut it raged for years a tierce, 
controversy—or, rather, controversie.s, for 
there were a series of tlnun—wbicb engaged 
the close attention «>f the Ministry of the 
<la.y ami even of I'arliament itstdf. The 
bistia-y of tins struggle as related in the 
voluminous Parliamentary |ki|hm-s is nut 
without interest, and occasionally amuse¬ 
ment, for th<*. public of to-day. The person- 
alitii's wbicb were freely exchanged between 
the contending pxrties are reminiscent 
mtber of Katanswill tlian of Westminster; 
the mcHKls in wbicb tbe contesting jiarties 
arc? sbown are cbaracteristic rnorii of tlie 


boudoir than of tbe workshop or of the Senate House. Viewed now from the calm vantage- 
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ground of the historical iiivestigaior, they excite wonder that such lieat should have been 
engenden^d over so prosaic and business-like a mat ter. 

At. the outset the disjiutation was us to who should make the clock. Kiirry favoured Jlr. 
Vulliamy, the eloekmakt'r to the Queen, the constructor of the Windsor ^.asth^ clock, and the 
descendant ol a nice ot triuh'siinui who hud isisked in tin* sun of Itoyal faviinr in unbroken 
line from the reign of (leorge II. Mr. (i. 11. Airy, the Astronomer Koval, sniiported the 
interests of Mr. Dent, chronometer-maker of the Sti-and, th<^ (h'sigimr of the Koval Kxchange chn'k, 
which he asserted was “the best jiublic clock in the world.” A third Kieiimond apjii-ared in 
the field in the person of Mr. Whitehurst, of J)erbv, ilescrilM'd as ‘'a man of reputation in 
the North of Kngland, and known ns the inventor of the ‘Watchman's clock.’” Mr. Vulliamy 
hiul the advantage of the start. He wiu» asked by Karry to pn^pare plans and spi^eifications of 
a suitable clock, and he did so in the full e.xjicctation that the work of construction w<»uld 



UIQ BKN : THb CLOCK WOKKS. 

In the iwifectiiin ot Itn raechnnum tho cluck staiiib lijgh aninn|;it the i^ont clackH of the wurM, if, indeed, it ie not at tlic very bead. 


came to him. But he was soon undeceived on this iioint. An intimation was conveyed to 
him that there would be a comptditiou for the honour, and that the .Astronomer-Koyal would he 
the referee. This was euough for the indt'pendtmt old cha-kiniiker, who is stated by Mr. Airy, 
in one of his ofliciul communications, with some truth, to hav«i hiul an •‘unmanageable teuijier.” 
He wrote la’omptly declining to eiitcr into any competition, )Kirtly on genend groiind.s j[Kirtly 
because he objected to the ajiiiointment of the Astronomer-Koyal as sole referee- that gentleman 
having “shown himself to be .strongly prejudiced in favour of an individual known for many 
years as an eminent, maker of nimdiie chronometers, but who has only within the last three 
years turned his attention to making imblic clocks.” 

.Mr. \'ulliamy’8 ndirement left Mr. JJent and Mr. Whitehurst fiwre to fa(!e. But there was 
never any serious rivalry between the two. Aided by the Astronomer-Koyars jiowerful 
isitronage, and further assisted by the extreme lowness of his estimate^—.£’1,.')()0 —Mr. Dent hod 
things pmctically his own way. Kefore, however, the business was closed, an incident o<*curred 
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which went near causing his withdnuval from the scone. This was the giving out of orders 
for soiiw! of tlie smaller i-locks in the rahiee lo JSIr. Vnllianiy. In indignation at the 
rec(»gnition of his rival he intimated his intention to retire from the competition. Finally an 
assurances was given him that no further favours should he In'stowed on Mr. Vulliamy, and, 
satisfied with the pledge, he once more ent(>red the arena, to roeedve eventimlly his rewiu’d in 
the shajie of the contraet for the construction of the clock. 

Now commenced another and sharper controversy relative to the clock. Hefore the contract, 
was finally given out in lHo2, the Goveniment had associated with the Astroiiomer-Koyal as 
referee .Mr. Edmund ISechett Deni.son (the i»res«‘nt I^nl (Irimthorpe). This gentleman had given a 
profound study to the subject of clockmaking, and had iK'cpiired a knowledge of the mechanical 
side of the c]ue.stion not inferior to that «)f the professional e.\|iert. To these pra<-tical gilts lie 
added a very jii'otty facility for vigorous controvers}'. A s|»ado in his eyes was a spade, and 
su(*h lie was wont to call it. His fighting instincts, as well as his technical lore, were called 
info play soon after he had entered U)K.»n the sirene as an associate of Mr. Airy. The cause of 

offence w'as a memorial ];re- 
senti'd by the Worshijiful 
Company of Clockinakers 
expressing surjirise that tin* 
order for the clock had been 
given direct to Mr. Hiuit 
under the immediat e direction 
of the Astronomer-Iloyal and 
Mr. Edward Heckett Denison, 
a barrister, in iilace of suli- 
mitting it, as was originally 
intended, to competition. 
An attack was made on Mr. 
Dent’s reputation in the me¬ 
morial, and there was also a 
sharp thrust at Mr. Denison, 
whose competence to judge 
in such a matter was im- 
TUK UECiiAMSM Fou STRiKiNO 1)10 BEX. P'lgix’d, and wlio was charged 

Tlinueli the nmngemontB are extremely comi>Iicate<l, they very lurely Rut out of order. Witll <*ngine<‘)’ingau “CXllUVa- 

gant puff” of himself in 

connection with the Crystal Palace clock, the design of which he famished to Mr. Dent. 

A rejily was forthcoming from Mr. Denison coiudied in very plain language. It was the 

plainer because—as a result, it seemed, of the liiemorial—an additional referee had been 
apiiointed in the person of a Air. Ste])hcnson. Air. Vulliamy was singled out as the in¬ 
stigator of the memorial, and to show his animus a renuirk of his was cited to the effect 
that Mr. Dent will never make that clock.” Scornful reference was made to the ciquicities 
of the memorialists to judge clocks as illustrated by a eulogy of the thirty-hour clock at 

the lloti‘1 de Ville, Paris, and they were told that if ever they e.\ainin(‘d (hat eloc’k at 

all “they do not at this'moment understand either the nature or the object of its con¬ 
struction.” As for the additional referee. Air. Dmiison flatly declined to act with him, and he 
told I.iard John Altinners (who had succeeded to the First (’ommissionership of Works) that 
“there was no jiowc'r now existing in anybody to subject Air. Dent to tlic control of any other 
jiersons, besides thos<^ to whom he is subjected by his contract.” Ketorts, by no means all of 
the courteous order, followed, and for months the fiery controversy niged. Ilefore it quite died 
out new condit ions arose, and with them fresh matter for dispute. First came the death of 
Air. Dent, bringing in its train a legacy of legtil difficulties with referejice to the contract, 
which were only settled after i)rolonged corresijondence and a reference to the I.«w Officers of 
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the Crown, Then followed n sage discuasioii amongst the 2 >uiidits of the Treasury as to whetlier 
the contractor for the clock was entitled lo be j>aid his charges at the time agreed upon despite 
the fact that owing to the delay in building the tower the condition precedent 8ti])u1ated— 
that the. clock should be fixed and completed in February, 1854—had not l)een fulfilled. Close 
ujton this controversy came a nijituro between Mr. Airy and Mr. lieckeft nenison, cidminating, 
after a brisk coiresjiou- 


dence, in the resignation 
of the former. 

Meanwhile, a con¬ 
stant battle was ]m>- 
e e e d i n g between the 
clock makers and Mr. 
Denison on the one 
liand, and Sir Charles 
Dany and the Oflice of 
Works on the other, as 
lo the struct iiral features 
of the tower, and the 
e.xiutt rights of the former 
to he consulted n|>on 
them. When this had 
been settli-d after a 
fashion, ditbciilties arosi^ 
over the constniction of 
the hands. They were 
first made of cast-iron, 
and proved too heavy to 
be put up. Afterwards, 
when lighter ones of 
gun-mehd hud been miule, 
they were so fixed that 
they fell over a minute 
or two evciT time after 
they jiasMsl the vertical. 

The last, in some 
r(^s]:ects the greatest, 
trouble was ajiprojtriately 
over the big bell. There 
was an acrimonious 
correspondence as to who 
should cast- this adjunct 
of the clock and who 
should superintend the 
work, and when these 
points had been settled 



INSIDE THE CI.OCK FACE, 1110 KE.N. 

Tlia view cimvoyn nmie notion ot thu jiiiiueutNt niisu of tbo vlovk ftico. 


and “Big lien”—so named after Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commissioner of Works—had liecn 
created, other and more practical worries had to he liwetl. Brought by sea from the inanu- 
fattory of Messrs. Warner, the bell-founders, at Stoekton-on-'l’ees, the bell very narrowly escaped 
tiiidiug a r(>8ting-phu.;e on the ocean bed, owing to a severe storm which overtook f-he vessel 
on which it was embarked. When at len^h it reatdied lAindon and had been hung for test-ing 
piir]K>ses at the foot of the Clock Tower in Palace ^'ard, the discovery was made that, in 
casting, the bell absorbed two tons more metal than hiul been calculated, and therefore required 


tin 
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IX^IUK Tin; LANTKRN, ISlIi IIKK. 


a clai>iw'r Iwiw as heavy as that provided. 
Day after day I.oii(ioiiers wei’e ertitied by 
the clang of “Dig Den,” and excitement jire- 
vailed in the neighlnnirhocHl of Westminster. 
(Vowds were admitted to see the monster hell, 
and discussions look ]>hu‘e among musical 
V B to 

, V m At length, some months' 

^ B j|,p (|nestion was set r.l rest by tlu! cracking 

of the liell. Ujion examination a fault, in 
■ the casting was iliscovered, a sjiot where two 
stivams of metal, whi<*li should have met, laid 
never joined, t^o “ Dig Den ” tlie first was dis¬ 
carded, to he recast liy JMessrs. ]\[(*ars. of 
Wldtcchapel. Dut- tin* ehajiter of nceidmils 
was not to end yet. .After the east ing ojK'ia- 
tion a flaw revealed itself in the nu'tal. 'J'his 
seemed likely to make another casting 
iieci^ssary, but it. was eventually found |M)ssi 
ble by culling out a piei'e of metal to 
retnedy the deflects. 'I’he renovated Ik* 11 was 
at last hoisted to its jierch in .the low<“r. and 
there it has remained for forty-three years 
siMiiiding with its dei-p boom the hours, with 
oidy an occasional fi‘W days’ hi'iNik, brought 
about- by storms or the necessity of ciirrying out repairs to the clock. The hell weighs thirteen 
and a half tons, and the striking clapper weighs seven hundredweight. The four quarter-chinu^ 
h'.'lls together make nearly eight and a half tons of metal. 

The internal arrangements of the (.Mock Tower merit notice for the ingenuity with whii-h 
tin* arehitectuRil features have been made to subservi^ the ])urjM>ses of the clock. Ih'ached by 
a winding staircase of thri'e hundred and seventy-four ste|)s is an inner gidlery which runs 
round the inside of the four hug<* opal glass clock face.s. each of which is twenty-thri*e feet 
in diametiT. At the back ordinary gas brackets ]>rojeet from the wall, the illumination of 
the dials by ga.s-lighl being considered jireferable to electricity, this illuminant poss(*ssing the 
advantage of keeping the atmosjdiere warm round the clock works. The minute hand of each 
dial is fourteen feet long, and w(‘igh aViout two hundrinlweight. The figures are two feet long, 
and the minute sjiaces eiudi nH>asure a foot scpuire. 

Knclosed by the four walls behind the dials, tjie clock-room fills up a considerable^ spacer 
Here all is perfectly clean and orderly, the monster works going smoothly and with little sound. 
So caroful are the authoritie.s to ensure perfirt accunicy in thi! lime kiqit, that- twice a day 
the ruling of the clock is nutumatically telegniphed to Greenwich Observatory in order to 
enable the performance of the in.strument to lie checked. The pc'udulum is not toachi*d 
unh^ss an error of two seconds is discovered, and this is not a very fieipient occurrence. 'I'lie 
)iendulum, which hangs in a chamber of sheet iron ns a jirotection against wind inthiemri*, 
is thirteen feet long, and heals two seconds. The bob of the pmululum weighs four hundred¬ 
weight. The weights of the cliK-k weigh nearly two and a half tons, and fall about one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. The laborious task of winding up the great clock is jierfornied 
by two men, who three times u wei^k spend five hours in the clock-room. None of the 
various suggestions for winding by other means than manual laljour have yet met with 
a]>])roval. 

Above the clock dials is mi ojien gallery which affonls a fine view for miles round. The 
northern heights and the SuiTey hills stand out clearly. The Thames A'alley is well defined, 
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and the river itself seen freiu tliis s|)ot. sliows tlie ■wimliufjrs scareely np]>reeiated when 
travelling npon the surfaef^ level. Close by, Ihe jiarks eonlmst j)leasaiiMy witli the muss of 
building's eastwanl. The river bridges, the emhaiikmenis and aj)|iroaehes to them, all enavded 
with moving traffie, are_ seen with jieculiar fascination lV<»m the. lofty spot, while a gootl idea 
of the full life and bustle of the west(‘.ni T/>iidon stands is also obtainable. Th<* giund old 
Abbt\v quite close! stands isolated, and seems small conqiared with the mdual sjMU'e occupied, 
and, liKtking immediately down, the whole jilan and arrangeinenl. of the Houses of Parliament 
is seen in all its completeness. Finally, on the southern side the visitor has a pretty view of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and of the Albeit Kmbaiikmcjit. 

In the belfry liehind the gallery swings *• Hig ]k!n " and the four quarter-lielIs, and reached 
by a ladder going st ill higher is the uionsVer lanteni signal-light always kept burning after diu-k 
when the House of Commons is at work. For many years a lanteni of a difterent construction, 
sitiiiited slightly higher 
than the jiresent one, 
was in use. This light, 
otdy shed its cfFulgence 
over 'West Jiondon, a 
display of partiality 
which in course of time 
gave rise to a consider¬ 
able amount of dissatis¬ 
faction. tSo great was 
till! discontent of mem¬ 
bers who had the mis¬ 
fortune to live in .South, 

Fast, or North T/mdoii, 
that the (lovernmeut 
deemed it. polit ic to make 
t he change to the presmit 
system of lighting, which 
treats all jioints of the 
conqiass on an equal 
footing. The illuminat- 
ing ajqiarat us is a lanteni 
nine feet in diameter 
and twelve feet high, 
standing in the centre 
of an iron chamber 
situated about two 
hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground. It is 
oquijipcd with a diojitric 
apjwimtus, a refracting 
helt. of jHilished glass, 
and a Wighnin light¬ 
house sixty-eiglit,-jet 
burner. The jets ju-e 
so phu'ed with regard 
to each other t hat, when 
drawn into shape by the 

OlClhanging Hue wuth fmiiong l^n Ujion which tlie homu of tin. great dock are stmek. H weigha thirtcoti and 

a talc terminal, they ahuutom. 
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jirudiice a solid mass of flame, consuming about two hundred and forty eubic feet of gas an 
liour, with illuminating power of two thousand four hundred candles. The naked flames from 
the burners fall without interrupt ion upon every jrartion of the surfiiee of the dioptric ap^tanitus, 
imd the whole is within the substantially constructed glazed lantern. The bocly of the light 
is so ])owcrful that on being thrown through the openings between the stanchions supporting 
the spire, the principal su])purts or the four comers of the tower do not seriously intercept 
•the rays, but allow a beam of light to l)e diffused throughout the entire circle. Mechanicjil 
arrangenumts are in forces for regulating the qiuuitity of gas in use according to the atmosjjheric 
conditions, and a clotrkwork mechanism is attached to imiMurt flashes to the light if retpiirefl. 



TIIU 1IGI.rKV, 

Bhim iuga )K»rUo)i of ** Dig Ucu*' fuid thv tsmiUJer Imllts uiNm which the qnortorKmo struck. 


.\lthough, like the clock, the signal is liglited by a man ascending the towcT, a lever, situated 
in the ventilating cbainlier imimsliately bematb the floor of tiie House of (lommoiis, is used 
for extinguishing the light directly the Sjxsiker vacates his chair at the adjournment of 
the House. 

Taking it as a whole, the Clock Tower is oncf of tlie most interesting features of the modem 
I’ahice of Westminster. Now that tin' bilt<ir controvc^rsies which attended the raising and 
c-(|uipmcnt of this structure have died away, we can without ]trejudic<^ or itartisjinship admire 
the lieauty of Barry's architecture and the piactical value of Lord (lrimlhor|)p’s work ui«)u the 
clock, which is not only one of the largest timepieces in the world, but is also one of the 
iiiK'st in a mechanical sense. 











CIIAFrER XXIII. 

THE CliVPT CHAPEL AND CLOISTERS AND THE JEWEL TOWER. 


“A POEM in kIoiip” is tlu* (‘utlnisisistic <les<Ti|)tiou a]ii>li(‘(l by wrib>r to (be bciubiful 
lil(-le stvuctnro beiioiitli St. Stojdion's Jbill wliicli, .anciently slyleil Si. Miiry-iii-1 lie-Viiiilts, is 
fniniliiu’ly known at tlio present (Lay ns I,lie Crypt (Mia]iel.^ Tin* lenn is not niisaitjilied. 
Amongst minor eccli'sinstical buildings in the country tbca-e is none wliicli embodies in a 
higher degree the senlinumt of archil(‘ctnre. Jhiilt in tlie Ihir'i'enth century, in the heyibiy 
of Gothic art, it combines with jierlect ]>roporti(ins the mo.st e.'Ctjuisile benniy of deeorativ(< 
detail. Its clustering nms.siis of ciu'ved stone-work, gorgeous in their priKligality of d(‘tnil, its 
windows filled with delicate tnu-ery, its complete harmony of styh^—^these give to the chaiiel 
a charm and a grace which do not fail to strike the least impressionable of visitors. 



A SKCT 10 .N Ol* THK CIIYIT CllACKI., 

Showing tbt* vnti’anco and one of the most elubonito }H)rtiuns of ihu iatatitifnl Hittnu>work. 


It is characteristic of the iiidiflerence and negleirt ot ancient monuments aud works of art 
which jirevailed during the GeorgiuB'' period that this magnilicent examjile of decorated 
Gothic work was profaned by being put to the ba.sest service. Diliieult as it is to credit the 

' A piianre of the Crypt Chapel as it now is will be fouinl on ixitfc 7 of the Introduction. 
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vandalism which could sanction such a pro¬ 
cedure, it is an undoubted fact that for a 
great many yeiffs it was used as a coal-cellar 
and a lumber-room. In tliis humiliating 
condition it might have remained luvd not 
accommodation been required for Ijord Walpole 
when appointed Auditor of the ExchcHpier 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It. was then cleared out, refurbished and 
decorated, and devoted to the jmiqjoses of a 
domestic a|)ai*tment. Subsequently, during 
the occupancy of the diiair by Mr. Addington 
(aftenvards I/avl Sidmont h), it was by vote 
of the. House given over to the Siiealier, 
with adjacent jX)rtions of the old Palace, for 
an official residence. Its graceful ]>j‘o|toiii()ns 
and fine architectural einbcdlishments sug¬ 
gested its ap]a'opriation as a State dining¬ 
room, and to this ]»ur|M)s«'! it was d«*voted 
foj’ many years. During the jieriorl that 
the cliajiel and cloisters were in domestic 
occu]«dion, they were shamefully treati'd. 
•• Whilst tlie latter w»>re ])artly fitted ft»r 
the a)i]»en(lages of a kit(du*n, for servants' 
offices, and tlie most immial jairjio.ses, the 
area was (K'cujiied by a large she<l-lik<5 
kih-hen; put of the exquisite lower oratory 
was convertetl into a scullery, and cbiinmys, 
sinks, and closets were cut into or hacked 
away without the least regard eitlnw to the 
stability of the 4(ditice or its urchite«-tural 
chanicter.”' 

The fire of 1834, whicdi cleared off the 
flimsy aco’e.tions of the old Palace like so 
much matchw<MKl, raged alamt tin* massive 
Norman ma.sonry of the chapel in vain. With 
an irapoi-tant section of the adjacent cloisters it eiiu!rge<l practically uninjured. Fortunately, tlm 
circumstances which made it. imperative to remove the old walls of St. SUq>hen’8 Chaptd above 
did not ojierate here. Sir Charles Parry found it jiossible to build ni)ou the old work, and 
his son, Mr. E. M. Parry, P.A., l»y n^storing it where it needed restoration, luid adding to it 
where an extension was suggested in the intei-est of luumony, assisted to revive in some degree 
the ancient glories of this jwrtion of the old Palatfe. Most of the alterations were miule in 
the uiq»er cloisters, now used as a members’ cloak-room. These were jtnvetically rebuilt, but 
so carefully was the work done tliat a visit.or would jirobably not detect any material difference 
between the two s»*ctions of the st ructure. 

While the work of restoration was Ijoing earned out in 1852, the workmen came ujwn 
the remains of an ecclesiastic embedded in the masonry of the north wall of the crypt. The 
IshIv, from its istsition on the right hand of the altar, and from the fact that a pastoral cross 
was burit'd with it, wa.s suppisfxl to Ik* that of soiiU! high dignitary of the Church. A 
suggestion miule at the time was that the remains were those of William Lyndwoodc, Pisho]> 
of St. David’s and Keeper of tire Privy Seal, who founded a chantry in the Chaiiel of St. 

* Braylcy nml Britton’s “Ancient I'ulace of Wustmiusicr.” 



FONT IS TUK CllVI’T CHAPKI,, 

I iwt lit till* c)>i i»tpn]n(i: of oiio of the ttrcMeut Spvukei''ti gram)** 
cbilUren. 
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Steplien by det*(l, and died in 144(5. Tliis view is sn|)portod by a ]iass;igc in (be jmtent roll of 
32 Jlonry I\in. 4, wliieh sets forth the (erins of a lifonee, dated .Inly from tiie King to 
“Roln'rt Pyk(‘, clerk, and Adrian Grenobongli, (*xi‘cn(ors of Wm. Lyndwoode, la(ely llisliop of Ht. 
Davids and Keeper of the Privy 8eal, fi>r tlie foundation of a jierjietnal <'han1rv in tlie Under- 
Cliajad of St. Stephen, withiii t.he King’s Palace of \Vestiiiinst»*r, for two perp««tiial chaplains, 
or at. least for one peri)etnal chaplain, to c(>lebrate Diviin^ siTvice daily in the aforesaid chapel, 
or one of them in tlu^ nnder-chapid (St. .Mary’s), and the other at the (.:hai.el of St. Mary 
de la J*i(ni, situated ne.ar the King’s s.aid ('ha;iel of St. Ste]ihen. for the lusilthfid estate of 
the King and his (’onsort .Margaret, (iueen <»f Kngland, and their souls when they shall die; 
and also for the soul ol the aforesiiid Dishop, whose, body lies burieil in tin* said nnder-i'hapel."’ 

M hether the liody was actually thifl ol the Disho]) of St. David’s or not, certain it. is 
that the chajiel was used as a ])laco of sepulture, and not in an isolated c-ase, either. It 



Till: CLOISTKUS, UOUSK OF COMMONS. 

Tlio cltittk wliivli ittRceii on the Ti|;ht of the pii'tnn) wam wivm! from the Ant of the llmimm of rurlhim^^ni J«t 19ft4. 


follows, therefore, that the a[)prn]iriatiou of the building to s»*cular uses was a desecnition 
which ought not to have been toler.ited. Animated by a sjiiiit of greater revi*r('n<M>, the 
authorities to-day liave apiiropriated the beautiful structure to the pnrjKises of a )iriva(e chapel 
for the Speaker. Occasional stjrviccs of a sja^eial character are held in the building, as for 
example, when recently the christening of a grandchild of the present Si»eaker was i>erformed 
t here. 

Associated with the Cryjtt Chapel, and architc'ctumlly in harmony with it, is a beautiful 
little chamber known familiarly ns the ••Oratory.” Originally a chantry cliajtel built by some 
jiions mediaeval Iwuefactor of St. Stejdien’s, it has gone t.hi’ough many vicissitmles. One of 
the most interesting of its tniditions assigns to it the dubious honour of 1)eing the jihna*.. in 
which the death wtuinnt of Charles I. was sign(*d. Dut considerable doubt has been ca*<t upon 
this story by historical investigators, who have taken the troubh^ to trace (he circumstances 
under which the fatal docuinciit was signed. Accoiiling to the evidence of a witness named 
Kwer, who np])enri*d at the trial of Henry Marten, the signatures were appended in the 
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raintod Clinnibor, and if wiis there tliat occurred tlie ill-limed horseplay between Cromwell 
and Marten, dtiring which the two inked each other’s ftu’cs with (he jhmis with which they 
wrote tlieir names. Othtw lestimony goes to show that several signatures were inscribed 
subsequently at Challoner’s house in Clerkenwell. The prolwhility is that after tliC! first 
signing additional names wei-e introtlueed to widen the sphere of responsibility, and tlint some 
of these were appcndcHl to the warrant in the Oratory as well as at Challoner’s houses 'J'he 
chamber, however, stands in need of no adventitious aid, such as a ]»icturesciue story like this 
su])plioB to recommend it to notice. It is an architectural gem of the jjurest wat(*r, and as 
such will always attract, the attention of all lovers of beauty. 

Even older than (he crypt aud the cloisters, though without any pretmisions to the 
architxwtural interest with whieh those port,ions of the ancient Palac-e are invested, is the? 
structure known as the .Towel Tower. Tucked away behind the buildings in Old I’alace. Yard, 
fiu-'ing the House of l^rds, it easily escapes notice. IndeHl, comisiratively f»*w iH**)ple know 
of its exisb'iice. ^'et it is, next to the Abbey and Westminster Hall, historically the most 
interesting building in this locality, lor it is the sole-jKwtion of tlie ancient Palace of West¬ 



minster that has eoiiu* down 
to us ill ])ractically its original 
form. Walcott sjicaks of it as 
of ‘‘the agt^ of Williiiiii Ibif'us,” 
bill Sir (iilhert Scott jilaccs it 
somewhat lati-r—in the reign 
of llichard II. Whatever the 
])rcci.se date of the structur(s 
its exceptional aiili(|uity is 
Iteyond (juestion, for tlicn^ are 
records extant whieh show 
that in 1377 it was graiib'il 
by the abbot and convemt, wit h 
a small clos(^ adjoining it, to 
Edward III. It was used by 
that monarch as a rcqK)sitory 
for the Sbite jewels, and it 
then received tlie name which 
is used to designab^ it to (he 
2 )resent day. In its char¬ 
acter of treasure house it 
was t he witness of some st range 
incidents. Hut these tlo not 
come withiivthe seojie of the 
jin'sent nsiniitive. Arcliilee- 
turally tlie tower has many 
jioints of interest, “The walls” 
says Sir Gilbert Scot!, “are 
jierfcMrt, even to the parajiets, 
and the original diMirways 
remain, their heads being of 
the form called the slioulilered 
arch, so much used in domestic 
work thronghoiit the Aliddle 
Ages from the twelfth century 
to the fifteentlL ... A modern 
vault lias b(»en introduced over 
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the first floor room, : 


probably as a security 
agaiust fire, iliis room 
having htid originally 
a wotMien ceiling; but 
fortunately the ground 
rooms have teen jjre- 
served iiibict, with 
their original ground 
vaults, with moulded 
ribs and carved bosses 
—evidently a part of 
the same work as the 
cloisters and other 
vaultt^l sub-sti’uctnn^s 
of Abbot Idttlington.” 

After starving for 
many jxtars the pur- 
|H>scs of a trejisure 
chamber, itwas turned 
over to the Govern¬ 
ment authorities for 
the storage of 
records, and came 
to 1 m^ known as tin* 
1 ’url iam ent 0 him dH*r. 
It was the dejiository 
of the legislative 
archives until the 
const ruction of the 
mighty Victoria 
Tower hard by 
furnished a muni¬ 
ment chamlK-'r mor<* 
fitted to the needs 
of the Imperial 
Iji^gislature. lint, as 
Dean 8tanlev aptly 
says, the grey fortress 
still remains, and, 
with tin* Tri'asurv 




TJIK JKWLl, TOWEU. 

Tlit> oldcNi oxiKtiiiK iK>ril(»n of the uiicleiit i’uLico of WuiitujinBtor. It ]>rot}iibIy dnten iNick ui|tbt couturies. 


and Chapter House, forms the triple link of the Knglish iState and Church with the venonible 


jMist. “Cornjiaring the concentration of English historical etlifi<*es at \Vcstminst(*r with those 
at Home under the Capitol, as the Temple of iSatiirn finds its likeness in the Treasury and 
the Ti'inple of Concord (where t-he Se.nate assembled) in the Chapter House and r<*fect,ory, so 
the ULussive walls of the 'lubularium, where the decrees of the .Senate were carefully guarded, 


<*orresj)ond to the sijuara lower of the Parliament tfttice, overlooking the garden of the precincts 
from which it has long been jKirted.” 

During the rebuilding of the Homies of rarliament after the fire of 1834, the hiwer 
formed jairt of the Speaker’s residence, and in 18(iG came into the jsissession of the Du|Hirtment 
of the Board of Tnule, and is now used as ]iait of the Government Standards Weights 
and Measures Office. An interesting account of the slandards and their connection with 

37 
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rarliamoiit is given bv Air. Ib*nry J. (Umney in his recent work,' from wliicli we ]<*firn that 
until (hiecni Klizabctli’s time the standards in use had l>een tliose of Henry VII. Tlie legal 
standards made by Klizabeth continued down to 1824, wlam a uniform system of weights and 
measures was intriKlueed by legislation, the outcome of tla; rej)orts of various J’arlianuMitary 
inquiries extending ov«‘r a period of sixty years. In 182.5, under the advice of various seientilic 
aulhoriti<‘s. bniss cojiies of th<^ new Imperial standai’ds were m;id(! and dejiosited at the offi<'e 
of the I'ixche(juer. They became known as the “Kxche(|ner standards,” and are now inchuh^d 
in those of the Bmird of Tiude. They luul In'en in the custody of the Clerk of the House of 
I'ommons in lu-eordance with a resolution of the House of 17.58; but these standai'ds did not 
eseap(' the ravages of the fire, in 18iJl, and w<>n> injured or supposed to have been destroyed 
when th(* Hou.ses of I'arliament were bunied. J.diter, however, certain of them W(‘re. di.scovered 
in the ruins, among them jiarticularl}’ tiie t'ard measure, and they are now ]»re.served, still 
under the charge of the Clerk of the Houses in a lobby leading to that officfer’s residences 
rcacla'd by a corridor at tlu' Iwick of the Sjieaker's Chair. 

In 18.54, in eons(Hjuence of the recommendations of a lioyal Csiinmission, new Im]ierial 
standards were made and duly logiilised. The yard and the pound were vcrificnl by comparison. 
Copiers of the new Im|)eriid standards wer<! then de)»osited in the Housccs of Parliammit, Itoyal 
Aliiit, et(r., and they anr known as the ‘•Parliamentary copiers,” the obj<*et laring that should 
the original standards be lost or injured, au(henti<r ci»jiies can be easily found. Uy a subs«r(jucnt 
Act of Parliament the “Parliamentary copies” are required to be compared with cju’h other 
once in twenty years, and u]ion tlur last occasion (18112) Air. Speaker Arthur W. Peel, 
acrconq-HUiicd by the high oflRcers of the Board of Trade and the Secretsiry to the Lord (ireat 
Chaudrerlain, met together for the purpostr. The “ Parliaimmtary cojiies” of t he standards were 
removed from their place of deiwsit within the wall under the blank window on the right- 
' “ Treatise on Standard Weighta and Ucaanrea in nae in lias British Empire,” 1897. 
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hand Bi<la of iho second landing of the jmblic Ktairesise leading from tho lower waiting hall 
uj) to the (Vnrunons coinmittee-mnns in the new Palace of Westminster, and l.M'ing com|»ared 
with the standards jwodneed hy the Hoard of Tra»le were decdaretl not in any way destroyed, 
defaced, or otherwise injiin-id, hnt to all intents and purposes in tlu^ same condition as when 
they wer«' immured in 1872. iSuhs>‘(jui*ntly, on tlu^ report, of Air. Ihuiry .T. Chaney, 
the Superintendent of Weights and Aleasures, tliey were ri'phiced in their original cases and 
Vwxcs in the following manner: The ])latinum pound was wiiii)ped in Swedish tiltcuing |iiiper, 
and was then ])laced in its silv<T-gilt case, which in its turn was jdaced in a stpiare solid hronze 
case; tlie hronze case wjis afterwaitis (h^posited in a mahogany liox, whicli was screwed down 
and sofded. Tlie immured yard was ]i1aced on its eight rolhws within a mahogany hox. wliich 
was also screwed down and soahnl. Hoth inalii>gany boxes were then de|K)siled witliin a hsiul 
case, which was soldered down. Pinally, the oak hox was jnit witliin the cavity in the stone 
wall. Jh'fore the removal of the standards a mason had caref lly sawn through the ci'inent. 
round the joints of a large stone which closed the cavity, and afler they luwl hiMui re-deposited 
till? same stone was insisted and was grouted in with cement,. The brass tablet now njiou the 
wall records the fact that “Within this wall are de]»ositod standards of tlie Ihitish yard 
measnre and the Ihitish jionnd weight.” This record of the standai’ds makes it evident that- 
the present" Imperial measurc^s, etc., Averc derived from those of (^ueeu Elizah(‘1h, and these 
in their turn from the tinnr of Jh'iiry VIL, the latter having Avithstixal the clianges of four 
centuries. 

At one ])eri)Kl the standards were kept, under the charge of tln^ Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Pyx Chajiel at Westininstiu" Ahhey. The entrance to this is near the Chapter 
Jlonse, through massive double doors which are still in a stale of good jaeservatioii. In 
the interior are shomi the altjw (which, it appears, may have been used for coinage 2 iurposes), a 
numlier of old oak jiresses in which Stale records were stored, and chests in which the 
standards and assays of gold and silver were diqiosited. Dean Stanley in his “ Alemiorials 
of Westminster Abliey ” thus describes the Pyx Cha))el: “ In the east cloister is an 



lUPOCMOKl) FAI,SK MLASUIIKS IN TUK .IF.WKI. TOWER MUSEUM. 

An iiitcrwtIuK collcctlnn jiraurvo.! bjr tlio 8tiuiil.inla Ih-iurtuicnt. to illiutrato tli« inf cunltr of lliu (nindolunt trader. 
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TllK «ll3\rKl4 TOWKK, 

Bhowinjt Uio K)iiral fttnircuMo uud old donr«tbe quaint fihnpe of wliiob will 
1 m noted. 


micioiit doubl«* door made of. oak, each door 
having three locks which admit to the 
chapel, wliieh was no less than the Treasury 
of Kngltuid—a grand word, which, while it 
convoys us battk to the most primitive times, 
is yet big with the destinies of the jwesent 
and the future of that simred laxly. It was 
probably immediately after the (lomiuest 
that the Kings determined to lodge their 
treasures there, under the giuinlianship of 
the. inviolable sanctuary wbieh St. Peter had 
consecrated and the bones of the (lonfessor 
had sanctificid.” 

Connected with t.he giird(.‘n which once 
existed alK)Ut the Jewel Tower is a cnritais 
story which Di'an Stanley recalls in his 
fascinating work. “Not far from the tower,” 
he says, “lived a InMiuit who formed an 
adjun(!t of the iiioiiii-stic community—an 
advanced guard of jieculiar sanctity. The 
anchorite who occin>ied this tenement at tlm 
close of the fouilecmth txaitury was buried 
in a leadtm cofiiii in a small chaptd attached 
to his cell. A certain William r.shlK)rne. 
keeper of the adjacent. Palace, sulx)rned a 
plumber of the convent l.o dig up the 
sacred bones, which he tossed into the well 
in the centre of tlm ••loist<‘r cemetery, and 
ha<l the leaden coffin conveyed by its ii-ou 


clasps to his office. The sacrilege was first visited on the ]M.)or ]>lumber, who was s«‘i/.ed 
with sudden faintness and died in Ushborne's lion.si^ 'I'his, however, was but the Ix'ginning 
of UshboiTKi’s crimes. He afterwards contrived to ajiproja'iate the waste marsh (between 
the tower and the river), which he turned into a garden, with a jiojid to jawerve his own 
fresh fi.sh. On a certain fiust day - the Vigil of St.. Peter ad Vincula—the day befoi-e 
the great conventual feast on the fat Inieks of Windsor—he invited his Westndn.st,er 


neighbours to a suj»j>er. Out of the jiond lie had fisheil a large j.ike. Ho himself began 
upon it, and after two or three mouthfuls he screamed out, ‘Look! hxik Inhere is come a 
fellow who is going to chok(^ me,’ and, thus caught without the vuilMma by the very fish 
which bad been the cause of his ssverilege, he died on th«.i sjwt, and was buried in the 
choir ot St. Margaret’s.” This story long wmit, round the monastic circle at. W«^stmiuster, and 
lent to this corner <>f t.he Ablwy precincts a tinge of v(>al romance until the modern “Inmst*- 
bmikcr” and roiul-maker came along ami gave to the scene of the ghostly hermit’s retreat a 
thoroughly modern and commoni>hmc app(^aranco. Thc^ well-known house in Old PaliU'e Yard 
ot-cupied by Mr. I^abouchcre abuts uixni the Jewel Tower, and it could not have b(*en far from 
his garden that the satTilegious Ushlxmie caught the mysterious jiike which caused his death. 




CJlAPTEll XXIV. 

ST. STKPIIEN’S CHAPEL. 


In the general despiiption of the old Piriaee of Westminster allusion has been made to the 
erection of St. Ste])hen’s (Jliapel; but in view of the architectural iinportann; tif the building 
and its fame as the home of the House of Oomtnons during three e<!nturi('s, some mon* 
lengthened releremre to it. seettis to be demanded before we take final leave of the architectural 
features of the Palace of 
Westminster, old -and new. 

As a collegiat(( chapel, with 

all the atfribnt.<‘s of such an : 


ei‘clcsiasti<'al est al dish men t., 
silnatwl in. the heart of the 
Palace of the King, it enjoj’cd 
during the early centuries of 
its <’.\isten(re a special dis¬ 
tinction. .lewels were lavished 
upon its shrines with extra¬ 
ordinary profnseness. Its 
decorations also, as we shall 
have oi'casion to show, were 
on a scale of magnifieence 
such as inarkcMl no other 
sacred building of that period. 
iSIoreoxvr, its scawices wt*re of 
(exceptional splendour; in fact, 

I h(>re were few churches in 
tlie c<aintry which, in its day, 
were more thnious. I'et such 
were its vicissitudes that 
the building is remembered 
in this age, not as a great 
eccl es i astical t?slublis 1 1 ineiit., 
but us a political and legisla¬ 
tive centre second to none in 
the world for t he engiossing 
interest of the event s of which 
it has been the scene. 

When the faithful 
Commons left the Chapter 
House of the Abbc^y—or were 
eject(‘d from it for disorderly 
behaviour according to one 
authority—the Chnjxd, in 
which they weiv then installed, 
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STHIMIKX s riiArr:r, c'i.dtstkks. 


Imd sadly dogenej'ated. Its 
rich endowments diverted 
to otlier uses,’- its clergy 
scattered, and the spirit of 
devotion wliitrh lin<l once 
ministered to its magnifi¬ 
cence extinct, it Iwul fallen 
info neglect, and possibly 
also into some decay. In 
what manner it was adaided 
to its legislative purjioses 
there is no rt'cord extant. 

.. ... 11 “' )iresuinpti<*n ^ pjorim of an Asuuii which 

ONl:< HP 'llll'j 08 IN •xij.i ‘j .-.l 11 

IS t.lint w noil jt was liaiidod ArriiAUKn in thk ounawkntai. sTt)M> 

, over to tlie Comnions in "oiik of thi-, oi.n si. sti-.fiii-.n s 

STHIMIF.X s ciiArin, cmusthiis. . ... C1IA1-K1. nomiFI.S 

the years immediately sue- ‘ “aj t-i- cloisiki.s. 

ceeding the Act. for the sn])pression of the religious foundations, it was fitted up in much the style 
which marked it in the next century. In the earliest views extant of the House of t'ommons 
those on tlie seals of the Court, of King’s Himch and the tVmrt of Common I’leas, cast, in l(i-48 — 
the walls are shown with a plain wainscoting and with the eccle.«iustical features of the edifice other¬ 
wise disguised. A change apjiears to have heen made a little later by tlu' introduction of tajiestry 
hangings, for the Commonwi^alth seal of 1G.'51 repivsents the walls thus covered. The aspect of 
the House was not materially changed until the reign of t^ueen .Viine. when, to ]irovide greater 
accommodation, Sir Christojiher Wren was called in to eri*cf. galleries. Whati^ver the. si'rvices 
of the emiiumt architect elsewhere, he shone very ineous)>icuously in his work at the I’alaci^ of 
Westminster. His altx'rations w’ere mostly in the nature of disfigurements, tending, as they did, to 
conceal, and in some instances to mutilate, the beautiful work of the ancient ('hapel. Viewing the 
matter in the light of subseipieiit discoveries, it is extr.iordinary that so great a master of tasti^ 
should have given his sanction to changes wdiich tended to mar still further sinh a nobh^ edifice 
as the (liapel even then was. Hut it. is possible that his hands were tied by his instructions that 
the duty imjiosed upon him was not to rmiovate and rt'stort*, hut merely to ]>rovide additional 
elbow-v«Kim for member.s, whose numbers had lH*en swollen by the then recent I’nion with Scotland. 

After the com]>letion of Wren’s alfeintions, the Clunnd iiudcnvent no other iinpoitant 
change! until a further addition to the accommodation was rendered necessary in 1800 by the 
tulniissiou of oiu' hundred and three Irish members as a conseipxence of the Union with Ireland. 
'I'o mi'et the exigency an ingi'uious scheme was ado}it(‘d. This was the razing of the old side walls 

of the f'hajiel, which wvre 
three f<*et thick, and the 
buildingupon the foundation 
of a new wall only on<> 
fiMit thick. In this way an 
additional width of four fi‘et 
was obtained in the chamber, 
sufficient, to meet the new 
demands. 

As soon as the wains¬ 
coting was removed jire- 
paratory to carrying out 
the jilan, it was discovered 

.,1.. .IMII.' uivrnTTli tliat tllB old StOUO walls RAOUItn AtOKOHUAM IISKO IN 'I'llE 
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IIKI'UKSENTATIOS OF THE SAVIOtTU 
i.S SEEN' IS THE MAS!>SKY OF THE OLIl 
ST. STF.FnES’S CHAFEI. CL 0 ISTEU 8 . . 


' Ily a statute of 1 Edward 
VI. (A.n 1547) 


RACUEn MONOUKAM IISKM IS THE 
OKSAMENTATJON OF THE OI.I) ST. 
STK.FUES’S ClIAFEE CI.U 1 STEKS. 



ARMOIITAI. nKARIKOH FROM ST. STKPIIKN'S CTHAPEr.. 


Ili'liniiliinil from HiulMi'a “ Antl<)uttii' of «r»liiiliii.l<T." Klii'B' !«•}• Iitr hli'iillfliil IIK ftiMiinii. n'litlliiK fiYuii left to iBlit: l.RtrIliint FlIxAloii, Kiirl of Aniiiili'I, 
il. l.nT.'i; 1 ', JtiilMTt l■:url of Hilffiilk, il. im; : lliiliili Kin l of stiiflfoil, tl. i:i7o ; t. tvillliiiii. Kill I of SiillKlmry, tl. ttHKt; TIioimiK llolliUHl, Sort of Kiml ; 6 , UiwroiH'o 

Kiirl of IVniliroko, il. i:»l; 7. ihii lj.nl . il. lao:; B, Joliii v.-ri', Hirl of (itfonl. <1. law; !i, Kilwii Uml u. lhYi|i.riin<T. : lu ivillliim Uni 

lolliuor. II. l!«l: II, IliiKli I’onrtiioy. Karl .f llinoti. d. I.TTili 12. Ilwin- lj.nl Ivny. .1 I.H1II; 111, sir .liiimw .tndloy. an..nir:. i L..nl .lii.ll...v ; ll. Sir J..I 111 inuiinl.n K.f! 
1.1711; 1.1. duliB do SiitloB. iJird Imilloy, d. i:rj.i : ir., Ilmry l»rd ll.diiiii..iil. .1. liiTi.: 17 . .loin. LunI l:n..v, of i..alit..n>: la, Ij.ij null drruri-.i to I... mail., out. ‘ ' * 
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were enricliod with a serioa of beautiful jMiintings, many of them in a perfect state of 
preservation. Some remarkably fine scul[»ture(i figures aud ornaments were also brought to 
light, and it was furthermore seen that the elegant tracery of tiie windows had been adorned 
with ancient stained glass. 1'he subjects treated were mostly scriptmal. “Uism one side was 
seen St. Mary and St. .losejth; before tliem knelt King Kdward 111., his (Jueeu and Court 
laying their rich offerings l)efore the feet of the Blessed Child. Uiion the walls wen? imiutings 
rejiresenfSVig seri])tural subjects; and on each side of the altar were ire.seoes of the Nativity 
of Our Most Blessed 1/ml and Saviour, the jireseutation of the Holy Infant in the Temple, the 
marriage of ('ana of (Jalilee, aud the temptation of tlu^ Redeemer in the Wildeniess. In the 
windows were rc'presented Adam and Kve, Noah and his family, Abraluun, .Tosei»h, the history 

of the Israelites, and the chief ineidcMits in the life of the I/jrd Jesus, from his baptism in 

the River Jordan until the last dread horn’s of the (Vucifi.\ion upon Calvary.” ‘ 

The di.scoveries cn*ated a great sensjvtion in uutu|uavian circles, aud a thorough investigation 
of the remains was made. I'jmui the in’efnigiible (evidence afforded by tlu^ old records of tlie 
work done at the Chajwl and the payments nawle for it, it was (Huicluded that th(‘ paintings 
were executed bt'tweeii the years i;}4.5 and 1364, in the reign of Edward 111. An interesting 

circumstance also disclosed was that miuiy of the piintiiigs were in oils, and that they wen* 

consequently amongst the earliest s])ecimens of tliat class of art work in e.\i.steuce. 

Little need lie said of the later structural history of the Chapel. In its enlarged 
condition it remained unchanged until the tire of 1834 burnt out the ilimsy giilleries and 
]iartition8 and other nuMlern features, and left the shell of the ancient building standing, gaunt 
and black, but yet with many traces of its old beauty uiion it. Afterwards, jus is relal«‘(l 
elsewhere, the walls were pulled down to make way for the new Balace of Westminster of 
(Sir Charles Burry, and all that is left to us of the fiimous building is its hrillijint memories 
of three hundred years of mrtional life. But wluit memories they me! Across the flcMir flit, 
the images of all the gmat. men who bellied in the government of the country from the 
s]incion8 ago of Elizabeth to the Golden Eiii of Victoria. Cecil, Coke, Jlyde, Bym, ilainjiden, 
Cromwell, Somers, Walpole, Bolinghroke, Harley, St. John, the two I’itts, Eox, 1'(‘lhain, 
Mansfield, Sheridan, Burke, Chinning, Melbourne, I’eel, (iladstoue—the.se are a few of the 
names that instantly occm* to the mind in connection with this ancient building. Its secuhir 
history is an epitome of the gniwth and devohipment of modern constit.utional government. 
Home of the greatest events in English history—events which had their duecl influence in 
the moulding of the British Einjiire—actually occurred within its walls. If it still existj'd, 
no single chamber would have a profounder interest or more stirring associations for the 
politician or .for t he student. 


Walcott’s “Ithanorials of Wrslinmstor." 

























THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT FROM LAMHETH PALACE. 


CHArTEll XXV. 

PAItLIAMEST IS BKISO—ROYAL SPEECHES. 


Far back in the remote jwst of I’arliaineiitiny history lunst. lie soiiffht the genesis of those 
ornate eeivinoiiies which now accoiujKiny tlie opening of Farliaintmt. Itul in the earliest days 
no doubt the forms in many n'spect.s difT(|r(ul vcay wididy from tliose now observed. At that 
]»eriod tlie monarch lived almost «*onstaiitly in tlie I'alace of Westminster, and as 1‘arlianients 
were customarily h(?ld in one or other of its i-ooins there was little scojm* for display- ajiait 
fn)ni that associated with the ordinary everyday life of the t'ourt. Moreover, it is not difficult 
to understand that the Norman and I’lanlagenel, Kings did not. feel impelled to tunphasise by 
spectach' the <*xistenee of the controlling authority which from time to time set itself to 
opjiosc! their arbitrary decrees. I'arliaimmt met and discharged certain functions, and that is 
aliout all that can l)e said on the subjcsrt. 

Th(f earliest authentic record in any tielail of the opi'iiing of I'arliament is of the a.ssembly 
summoned at Westiainster by Jhairy III. on .lanuary 281 h, 12-12. On this occasion tlu're does 
not ap|s'ar to have Is-en any s}ieech from the throne, as we now understand the term. The 
luonawli’s demands, whicrh were for tinancial aid to prosecute a war with France for the 
iaR'overy of his lost-, possessions, W'en^ voiced by Karl liichard. Archbishop Walti'r (Jrey, and 
the;Frovoslof Jleverley. To them the J’arliament gave an uidiivourable answer in a memorable 
diJ^gnent which constitutes the lirst- recorded example of a rejily to the throne. Two \«*ars 
l^t^i.W'hen the pressing necessities of the State* constniined the King again to see*k the assistance 
oR .^3 subjects, he a<*ted as his own sisikesman. A similar course was adopted by him on 
sul’fiieqiient occasions. Indeed, wit 1 1 the lapse of time and the growth of the |)opular iliscontent 
irt the King’s misgovernment, the proceedings of Parliament largely ]iart(M^k of the «*haracliT 
,alterciition between Henry and his liarons. Hdward I., following th(^ jirecedent thus 
of direct personal communicatiun with Parliament, intervened IVt'cly in the 
diset^ouv in the national council chamber. 


and exercised a reid iiiHuence in the framing 
of those laws which have won for him the 
title of the “ Knglish .Instinian.” To him 
wo owe j.ierha])s the most remarkable King's 
speecli, that was ever deliver«>d. It was not. 
the studii^l, formal com]H)sition which now 
))a,sites under the name, but an iin|>assion<Mi 
hargpgUG—an a]i]ieal to the peojile if «*ver 
there wavs one *-»h^livered from a wistden stage 
ereeteil in front of W«*stininster Hall. Tlie 
occasion of this notable piece of Uoyal 
oratory was the crisis jirecijiitated in 12S>7 
by lywa^d's uniMinst.itutional act in ordering 
a -|^^£h 1 milit-ary levy of the country. 
Alnrii^hd at the meniu-ing attitude of the 
pafls and barons, led by liohun and Bigod, 
till© King decided ujion a frank public con¬ 
fession of his error and a promise of aniend- 
ns the best means of recovering his 
lost authority. His adiiress— one of the 



The mmiki»h ut the niwmibljt will l» notoL In the wrlior I’nrliii- 

iiientn the l.■ccllMIJUtical eleiiiiml wu v«r; )iruiioanoad. 
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IIKNRY VH. AND IHH COUNCIL. 


curliest, if not the earliest, jilatforin 
s]iccches in onr history—was tremendously 
Inflective. In strains of real elotjueiice, if 
we are lo believe thin chronicler (Matthew 
of M'estininsler), he expressed his sorrow 
at ]iast faults and his determination to 
govern constitutionally in the future. 
Concluding, he said: “I am going to 
ex)s)se myself to danger for your sakos. 
1 pray you, if I return, receive me. as 
you have me now, and I will n:*stonn to 
you all that has been taken. Ihd if 1 
retnni not. crown my son as your King.” 
Deeply stirred by the oration, the assem- 
' bled populiu-e lifted up their hands in 
token of their devotion. 

As I’arliament developed in power, 
K-eeilings became more I’egular and 
]irotracted. and the relations of tbe King 
with the assembly giew less intimate. 
In course of time the custom arose of 
J'iviH]iait't"Ciirn,iieii"VAH. King luiviiig Iiis sjieech delivered 

UENRV VM. AN., ,..S CO...NCIL. 

Chancellor. Almost simultaneously there was established the practice, followed to thisdav, of a 
debate on the sjieech, terminated by the adojition of an luldress to the Ciown. M.j.st authorities 
lissign the delivery of the first regular ripply to a Jioyal s|M‘ech to the reign of Kdwaixl III. 
It is certain that from that isTiisl dates much of the ja’ocedm'e of I'arlianient as we know it 
tisslay. The rule of tlie deliveiy of a sjieech by the Lord t'hancellor was not maintained 
without excejitions. There was a notable departure from the ordinary jmictice on May 2nd, 1-121, 
when Henry V. declared “with his own mouth” the Ihiyid wishes. The King’s necessities at 
the time were great, owing to the costliness of the war with Fnince, and he no doubt felt, 
the desindiility of exercising his great jiei'sonal influence to secuie the siijijilies reijuisite for 
t.he execution of his plans. M’ith his death the old order of the delivei’y of Koval sjieeches by 
jiro.xy w'as reverted to of necessity. Henry VI. was a mei-e infant, when he commenced to 
reign, and the opening of his first l‘arliament. sujijilies jierhajis as curious a jiicture as any 
that, the i-econls on this bmnch of the subject aflbrd. 'I'he tiny monarch was brought, from the 
Tower on a ve.y tall horse thn,ugh the ci-owded streets, and after being regaled with faix^ suited 
to his fender age, was solemnly taken to the House of Jjords, where, sitting on his motber’.s 
lam discharged his juirt—most jiroliably a noisy one—in the day’s ceremony. “ It. was a 
strange sight,” says an old chronicler, “and t.he first time it was ever so seen in Kngland.” 

With little variation the jirocedure at the ojiening of Parliament renmined as it was in 
Henry VI.'s .•cign until the inijierious Kli;siibeih ajijMiared ujion the tlii'one. The Virgin (ineen, 
with her love of display and her dominating force of chanicter, infused a new jiersoniil element 
info the ceremony, giving to it a brilliancy and importmice that hiwl never imwiously marked 
it. The industrious D'Kwes, us wiitclifid for ]iictures<|ue inciilent as this latter-day jirofessional 
Parliamentary sketch-writers, has left ns some vivid word-jiictures of these great legislative 
functions. As they aie the first .•eally detailed descidjitions of the ojiening of Parliament that 
are extant, some e.xcer]»fs from them will not be without intei-est or value. The narrative, so 
far as we .ire c.<,ncerned, opens with the assembly of the first Parliament of Klizalaith’s reign 
on Monday, .Jamniry 25th, 1558. This is the scene in the House of Tsirds as D’Kwes sawit:- 
“Her Majesty sat in the Chair of Estate, and w'hen she stood up her mantle was assisted 
and borne uj, from her arms by two Nobl.uneu or others of Kminent Hank thereunto ujijiointed. 








rnm a hji vkarla J). Ward. 

KUWARD I. ADDUKRHINO HIS SITIUBCTS IN NEW PALACE YARD IN 1297. 
The popiilHco are alumn liftlo)' np their handa in token of their devotion. 
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Ttie tw(» Seats, on tlie right and left liniul of flie ('hair of Kstate, were void in resjject that 
tlie first was Anciently for tlie King of Scots, when lie used to come to our Parliaments, 
and the otlier on the Ic'ft hand is for the Prince, the immediate heir to the Crown, (.)n the 
form on the rigid sid<‘ of tlie Chair of Kstate, which stands on the north side of the Upjier 
iiouse, usually sat the s|>iritual Isolds—the Archbishop of ^'ork beginning the form and the 
Abbot of Westminster ending it. Tins was the last Ablsd that ever sat in the Jrlonse in 
• Knglan^ and upon this occasion the two Archbishops sat npon one form by themselves, and then 
the other Hishops in orthn- niiou two forms, >on the right hand of the State. The Pishoji of 
London first, the llisho]) of Durham second, and the Hishop of Winchester in the third place, 
and then all th<^ other Hisho|is acconling to the autifjuily of their Consecrations. On the left 
side of the (.liair of State, which is on the south side of the I'pjier ilonse, iijKin the foremost 
form, sat all tlie Tem]M»nil Lords above the degree of liurons. The IManpiis of Winchester, 
liord Treasurer of Kiiglaiid, begiiiuing that form, and the Viscountess Hindou ending it. The 
Larons sat on the second form, on the lelt hand of the State. The Isird Clinton, Lird High 
Admiral of Krigland, began the form by virtue of his (.lliice, and the Ijord St. .lohii of HletsiH! 
ended it, I'pon subse(|ucut meetings of the House in this and the ne.vt session one form 
was deemed sufficient for all the Larons, but upon this occasion, the attendance being large, 
many Larons sat njion otluT Korms, (hxiss-ways, at the lower i*nd of the House. 

“Sir Jiichol.as Lacoii, although the Lird Keeper and ahso Her Majesty’s (Miief Secretary, 
was under the degrc'c of a Laron; being but a knight, stiKxl behind the Cloth of the K.'itate on 
the right hand. I'pon subsequent occasions. Her Majesty not. Ix'ing present, his liordshi]> sat 
on the first Woolsack, which is jdiwcd athwart the Hous»», the Seal and Mace by him. 

“On the M’oolsack on the north side of the House and on the right hand of tln^ Kstate 
sat the two Chief .Tustices and other .lodges. On the Woolsack on the left hand of th<i Kstate 
and on the south side of the Housi*, sat the Master of the Lolls, the l/ird thief Laron, and 
the Queen’s Ijoarned Council and others. All these may be said to sit on the inner side of 
the M'oolsacks, and the Queen’s LeariiMl (louiK-il on the <axtsid«*, next the Lisliops. 

“The Clerk of the Crown and (lerk of the Parliament, sat on the Lower Woolsack and 
had a Table before them. The Chrk of the Parliaments had to assist him, his Clerks but they 
kneeh'd bidiind the Woolsack, and wrote thereon. 

“All the Peers had their Mantles, Hoods, and Siirciaits of ('rimson Velvet, or Scarlet, 
furred with .Miniver, their Arms put on the right sidi', and the Duke of Norfolk had four 

liars of Miniver, t.he Marquis of 
Winchester and the Karls three, 
and the Larons two. 

“The Knights, Citizens, and 
Largesses of the House of 
Commons having been summoned 
by Her Majesty’s Command, as 
many us could be conveniently 
let in stcaxl ladow the rail or 
Imr of the House. Sir Nicholas 
Lacon, after conferring privately 
with the (iueen, delivered Her 
Majesty’s reason for summoning 
Parliannuit. As soon as Ixird 
Keeper ended his Speech the 
Knights, Citizens, and Lurgesses 
retireil t<i the House of Commons 
to elect their Speaker.” 

The o|H'ning of a subsequent 
Parliament—that of —Ibiind 



d, itootlcHt OA the title to the Aete tf/ I*atii<4ttuntf 


KUWAUD VI. AND 111H COUNCIL. 

The picture rcpteHuiitB & Hcuoe in one nf tlio old rotiniH of tlto raloco of WesDninster*- 
))roUiibl^ tlie IHiinled Cliuiiber. 
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Jhviii a tlmwiiijf bg A. J>, iJeCorMick, 

HENRY VI. OPENING PARLIAMENT WITH HIS MOTHER. 

TliiK ifi tlw only Iiwtftucc reoordtfd in EitgHsh history in which Pnrlmiuuiit was <nienuii by u Ht)Ter6iKii ol toudor yean 
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rflAl{T.K8 II. ON IIIH WAY TO Ol*KN PAmilAMENT. 

Th<* niouftrcli »t thi» poriiNl* aikI tor Mime Uttht time later, wait nucntitoiiifid tii iiioku thu jonmey tlii'ouKli Uiu utrootM nn liontniNusk witli a firoat 

rtfiiiiue, aIw» iiiouiileti. 


D’Kwets again at bis }) 08 t, indofatigably recording bis impressions. This tiimt lie gives us a 
gliiiijisi^ of tbe spectacle ontside the Parliament House. 

“tin Tuesday, Janumy 12th,” he says, “the I’arliament was held, and about 11 o’lOoc'k 
in the foremsin Her .Maje.sty took her Horse at tlu^ Hall l)«x»r and prex-eeded in the following 
manner to the t'hurcli of Westminster. First, ail (ientlemcn two and two, then Ksipures, 
Knights, Hannerets, and Lords being no itaron.s, or under age. Then tbe Trumpeters, tbe 
tiiu'cn’s Sergeant in his Circot-Htsal and .Mantle, unlined, of Scarlet, the tiueen’s Attormy 
and Solicitor, .lustices, Harons of tbe Kxche(|ner, JMastiT of the Jlolls in his down, and 
Knights t'ouncillors in their downs. After these came Sir William t^ecil, t’liief Secretary, 
aiul Sir Kdwanl lloger.s, t'omptroller, and William Howard b«*aring the yneen’s t'loak and 
Hal, followi'd by thirty Harons in their Mantles, Hoods, and t'ircots fiirr’d, and two rows of 
Miniver on their right Shoulders. Then the Hishops, their liolxis of Scarlet lined and a IumkI 
down their liacks of .Miniver, the Viscounts, blarls, follow«*d by the .Manpiis of M'inche.ster and 
.Marijuis of \ortham](ton. Isml Keeja-r’s Sergeant and Seal, and after Sir Nicholas Hacon, Ixml 
KecfsT of the (treat Seal, in bis down. Now came the Heralds Clarenceux and .Norrys and 
du'snfs Sergeant-at-Arms, followed by darter. The Duke of Norfolk, with (lilt Ihsl as Marshal, 
the Ixird Treasui'er with the C^ip of Kstate, and the bairl of M’orcester with the Swonl. Now 
came Her Majesty on horseltack, a little btdiind the Jxinl Chamberlain and Vico-Chamherlain. 
Her diace apiiarellinl in her .Mantle o|iened before, furred with Krinines, and her Kirtle of 
Crimson Velvet close Ix'fore and close sleeves, but (be Hands turned up with Krmiiios and a 
IkmhI hanging low, round alsmt her neck. Over all a rich collar, set with Stones and other 
jewels, and on her heiul a rich Caul. And tbe next after her, the liord Ifobert Dudley, .Master 
of die florse, leading a sjiare horse. And aftt^ all other ladi(‘s two and two, in their ordinary 
apjKirel. Hy the side the (jueen went with her fcxitinen, and along on elt.her side of her went 
the iMMisioners, with thidr Axes; after the ladies followed tbe Caiitain of the duard. Sir William . 
St. 1 ax\ and then the duard. 




Ftqm a tlrawiHtt ut^trr^d hp tke thoi Oarttr, 


TllK 1I01TSK OF rBF.RS. WITH HENRY VIII. ON TEE THRONE, 


Wulaej in srati on tliv left of the pictuns ticat«d by tbe throne, ith tli« (^nUnarn hat alatve IiIm Nvst to him ia M'ai-rbuiii, ArchbiMlinp 

of Canterbury. The K])c«kflr of the Honfte of Cooiiuona im )n attendaucc at the Ear with othom of the Lower Ifouee, un« f>f whou is ooverod, » 
l^rivil^pB granted l«» Ncvend pereema iu the reign of Henry VlII, 
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tn the Korth Door of the Church of Westmimter, 
“In this order Her MnjedV pmcmU-d t _ 

Mhen> the Venn there and the Venn of tiu^ in J Knights, and her 

,Sf. Khvanle t^tnff was delivered to her. A , j j/„|K.rt Dudley, Muster of 


tiilWc. The eheir hiiviiif' mniff tlu‘ Kjifflisli jirnri'ssiiui. JMr. N<.«*I1. J)<‘(ili oi hi. I’lUll S, Jl01>flUl Ill’s 
sernion. first ofifiiiig ii jnaver for tiio (iiiocii’s .’Miijcsfy innl <lio riiivcrsiil {.’liiircli, and tlio 
Honoiirahlo Ass(*iiibly of 1 liriM? Kstatis flii'ro ]>n*seiif. tluil (ii(\v niijjlif niako siicli laws, as should 
la- to (iod’s (llory and tho fftnid of the liealin. 

“Tlu^ sfi'Mion lioinjf tnided and a psalm sung. Her Majesty and the rest onlerly on f’<M)t 
j)roc<M‘d<‘d out of (he iSoiitli Ihior, wlieri' sln^ delivered the Dean her seejitre, and so jii'oceeded 
to till! Parliannml. C'liamber, wben^ (he (iiieen s(ay<‘d a while in her privy Chamber, till all the 
Lonls and olbers were jilaeed, and then Ih'r Highness came forth, and went and sat dow'ii 
in her Koval jilaee and the Chair of Kstatt (the Sword and Cap of Maintenanee Ininie liefore 
her), and when she stood nji her mantle was held by Jsird Dudley as lu-fore. 

“The liord Keejier sat alone 
liW upon the up]iermost siu-k, until 
the (iiKMMi was seated, and then 
went and stocsl without (he Kail 
on the right hand of tlie Cloth 
of T^stat<‘, (h(^ Lord Treasurer 
holding the Ca[i of Estate on 
tin* right liand before tlietjueeii, 
tiarter standing liy liim. and on 
till' left iiand standing tli(« Karl 
of NN’orei-ster with the Sword 
and by him tier Ijord Chamlier- 
lain. The ]ieers sat u|h)Ii the 
forms and sacks in accordance 
with their nmks. 

“At the right hand of the 

uKOuriii; III. ON nis thuunk in tiii; iiousk of louds. tiiu'cn sat (in the ground tliree 

or four ladies, and no more, and 
at the liack of the Cloth of Kstate, behind the mil, kneeled certain Isjrds under age and 
other noblemen’s sons and heirs. 


“Her AIaje.sty in this solemn manner Ixuiig seated, the House of Commons had notice 
thereof, and the Knights, Citizens, and Kurgesses n^jiaiml to the I’jijM-r House, ami lieing, us 
many as conveniently could, let in, she commanded Sir Mieholas Hacon, the Isird Keejs-'r, to 
open the can.si^ of calling and assembling of I’arliament. After the delivery of the Koyal 
Message', the Commons wi're directed to 'go, and eh'ct. one, a discreet, wi.se. and learned man, 
to Ik? your Speaker,’ and the Queen returmsl to her ChamlKT, tla'iice attended by the Isirds to 
the water-side, when^ she took her boat and dej^Kiited to Whitehall, from wheiu'e she came.” 

A iiirtber desci'iption pi'tmed by D'Kwr’es, ri'lative to the opening of Parliaimmt on 
Aiail 2nd, li)71, shows the ceremony from yet another iwint of view. Says the old diarist.: 
“Ih'r Majesty eame uliout 11 o’clock towtu'ds Westminster, having first riding before her t.he 
gi'iitlemeii sworn to attend her ]ierson, etc. , . . Her Majest.y sat in her Coach in Her Imjierial 
Holies, and a wreath or coronet of Gold, set. with rich jiearls and stones, over her head; Her 
tsiac'h, drawn by two jiulfries, wivertid with rich Crimson A’elvet, drawn out, imbossed and 
embroidered very richly. Next after her Chariot followerl the Earl of I^icester, Master of 
the Horse. 'Then forty-seven l.iudies and women of honour.” After service in the Abbey, “she 
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entered into tlie Uj>])er Tfouse of Parliament, and tlwre sat. in jirincely jind seeming comfort. 

. Then Her Majesty stood np in lier re^il 8<‘at. and with ])rincely gnu-e and singular 
g«K)d countenaiice, after a h»ng stay, spjike a few wonls, ordering the J^nnl Keeper to show 
cause of the meeting of Pjirlianient.” 

These gnijdiic records of D’Ewes bring before^ us in pleasant fashion tlie jiageanlry whicli 
aecom])anie(l the ojamiiig of Parliament in th(^ Kli/abethim jieriisl. Ai)arl from their interest 
as pictures «)f the Legislature ns it was three centuries ago. they liave a historic im|iortance from 
the light th<‘y throw on <-eremonial usages and the laws of jtrecedeiice. In remling tliem it is 
lm]M)ssible to avoid being struck with th«' small departure from the onler of iirwedmii that 
has b«ien iniule in the three, hundred years that hav«' ela]>sed siiK'e tlu*. descrijitions were 



im r.Hirravlii^ after a drawing hjf OrHileMhant. 

KINO GKOROE III. ATTAOKEO UV A MOB ON HIS KETURN FROM TIIE JIOII8K OF I.OBl>S APTBB OPRNINO PABLIA.MKNT 


o.N (NiTonsai 2 !)th, 17 i>i 5 . 

A Imllot jiiorcnl uno of tiro onrriaeK winiloWH, Imt. tiro King wn» iitiliiirt. Tlio oiitmEr nrone out of tlio fcriiimt caniwil Sy tho Proncli K>•volntion. 

|)enne<l. In all main essentials the ceremony is the same to-day as it was then, and even 
many of tla* details are identical. 

Hai»pily, D’Kwes’s lalxiurs jis a Parliamenttiry reporter did not close with the death 
of Elizabeth. When .lames I. mounted the throne he Wiis still at his post, as assitiuous 
as ever in committing t.o ]iaper his im]»ressions of Parliiinumtary events. Highly amusing 
some of these recorils are in their quaint directness of language and their photograpliie 
completeness. One of the fullest- and most chaiiuderistic descriptions is that which relates 
to tho opening of the Parliament of 1620-21. On this (Mcasion D’Phves, having isisted 
himself in a ‘‘convenient place.” thoughr“not without some danger escaisid,” carefully nbtisl 
the various features of the Koval priKiession as it jiasseii from Whitehall to Westminster. 
“Prince Hilaries rode, with a rich coronet ujion his head, between the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
carrying maces, and the j^iensiouers carrying their iiole-axes, Iwth on foot.” Kext rode before 

39 
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liis Alnj(‘s(y “ Henry Veve, Karl of 
Oxciifonl, Jjonl <ir«it (^lianibprlain 
of Knj^laiul, with Thomas llowanl, 
Earl of Amndel, Karl Marshal of 
Kn^land, on his left liand. iHtlh Inm*- 
hoaded.” The Kiiifj himstdf ai»j>oart'd 
“with a ricli crown njKni his head 
and most royally conijiarisoncd.’’ In 
his ]iassajj[o throiif'h the streets oe- 
enrred these ])assaf;es which the diarist 
notes “were accounted sonnwvhat re- 
markahle,” as, indeed, they were, 
according to onr twent ieth-ceid nry 
id<‘as of Itoyal disunity at least : 
“]''irst, he s|itike oft«‘ii and lovingly 
to his ]H*o|»le, standing thick and 
thna* folds <»n all sides to Ixdiold 
him. ‘(1 (k1 hless yc^! (hsl hh'ss ye! 
c«»ntrary to his ftirmer and hasty and jKissionate custom, whicli often in his suddi-n distemper 
would hid a ]>lague on simh as flocked to se»^ him. Secondly, though the Windows were filled with 
many great ladies as he rode along, yet that he spake to none of them hut to the .Manpiis of 
Jluckinghaui’s mother and wile, who was the sole daughter and heir of the Earl of Kutland. 
Thirdly, that he sjiake pirticidarly and howed to the ('oiint of (iondemar, the Spanish 
An\l)assmlor. And fourthly, that looking np ti> one window ais he jiassed, full of gentlewomen 

Jind ladies, tdl in yellow hiinds, he cried out siloud, - take ye. iin* ye there?’ at which 

lacing much ashanieal, they till withilrew themselves suddenly from the window.” 

Arrived at hist at the House of Lords, the King made “a )>ithy and eloapient spwxdi,” 
jarofnse in ]»romises of the removal of monopoli<*s and other griev»in<-es which at. the time 
j>re.ssed luinlly upon his subjects. His .Miije.sty concluded by desiring Parliament “ cheeididly and 
siM'ixlily to iigri'c niM»n a sufficient supjily of his wants by subsidies, promising them for tln^ 
time to come to phiy the gixxl hnslKind and observing that in pairt he iaul done so idready.” 
“I tlouht not.” oracuhirly reniiirks D’Kwes in winding u]» Ids narriitive, “these hless(*d jiroini.ses 
tiM>k not a due Jind ])ro]M)j’tional effect, jiccording as the loyail suhj(*ct did hope; yet did King 
.liimes, a jarince wlna.se jaiety, h*arning, and graidous governimmt after ages many miss and 
Avish for, really at this time intend th<a |Marformance of them.” 

,lames in this cn.s<a, it will lae matixl, wted as his own spiakesman. This Wiis his usual 
pnictici*. lake Klizalsdli, he fiautid great jaleasure in lecturing I'arliiiiiient, and he did so at 
times with a fnaediatn which, as luis h<*en shown in an earlier idaiiater, has supplied us with 
s<ame astcaiiishing exaiaijales taf Ihayal eliaqucnce. He was mat alnave ciwking jok(*s when he 
addresstxl thia jaeople’s nqaresmitativaas; once he alimast imdted into tears »is he ex|Kastulated 
with them on their fnawainlness. At all times he w»is curicatisly gaiTuhans. On laiie (Krciishan 
he s|Kake ftar ujawanls «af an houi’, t<a the astaanishment of legislataars, whta hiwl mat Isaen 
accustaamed to such Ihayal ft*ats aaf aaraitory. The jaersaanal traalitiaaii was more than maintainanl 
ill the reign of his saan, the ill-fataal Oharles. lhayal s^weehes at. that ]M‘riaKl wawe not 
infreapia'iitly im]aassi(ana‘d utta^niiu'es jaregnant with great, events. Ha* regarded his a*a>ntraal of 
l'arliama>ntury 2 araH‘a*a‘dings as va*ry real, and did mat ha-sit ate, as in the ease of the at t^amjat to 
aiTest the live memliers, to diiectly interpose in the ^araaeeedings aaf either House wdien it was 
mcaassary to aha saa to securat his a-mls. In the Caamimanwa*idf h t he liaayal spa*a»ch necessarily 
alisap]a(>ara*d, hut thaa form ra-mainc'd with aather I’arlianiantary usaga-s, and invariably t’raamwadl 
in maaeting his Parliaments aalalra‘sseal lhaam directly in vigaaraans rhetaariaa, of which lia* was sa> 
ai'complishod a master. 

The Ka*storatiaan witnessa*al a changa? fraam the rule of ]aa‘rsunal orataary. Charles 11. did 
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not sliiiip ns a R)tc{iker, and Ids nttoraiifos wen* in fin* main <-liuvaftorisfd hy a lnisin«'ss-lik(^ 
brevity. Sometimes In* did not even tronlil(‘ tlie Houses with a sjM*eeli of any kind. Tims, 
on February Itli, 11573, we find Sir Kdwaid Ilarb'V writing to his wif<^ to tla^ following effwt: 
“This day l*arliament was eonv«nied. The King did not. s|ieak; the Lord (’haneelhn- shortly 
only to n-eommeiid to the ehoiee of a S|ii‘aker, whieh jiroved to be Sir .lob (tharlton.” 

A striking deiiartnre from this easy-going sy.stem was made after tin? Hevolntioii of 1088. 
When «>ut of tin* <ild ('ourt and Country faetions grew the |iernianent division of memlK*rs «>f 
I’arliann'iit into Whigs and Tories- Ministerialists and meinliers of the ()|i|iosition—iind ]H)wc*r 
went to the strongest, the drafting of tin? lioyal sj»eeehes bi'eanie a matter of high isditieal 
e<an*ern. At- tin? ontsc't, iiroluibly the wi»rk of (?oin]a'lation was that of individual .Minist<*rs who 
were most in touch with the Sovereign. This is indicated by the following letter from Lord 
(iodol]ihiri to Ifobert Harley (alterwards Karl of Oxford) under date S(*|)lember Kith. 17t)Ji:— 
“1 had a ndnd to tnnible you with the enclosed i-ongh draft of what I have prepared for 
her l\Iaj«‘sty’s speech to the a|i]iroaching Parliaiin'iiL being uiiceri.dn how long before tin* time 
of their meeting I may have? the go(sl fortiim* to see you, and bi*ing also «*xtrem(*ly d(*sin)ns 
of your thoughts and ainendm<*nts ujani it lM*fore it be <*xposed to anybody else."’ 

(i(Klolphin’s a]tparently casual consultation with his colleague was the for(*ruum*r of a 

settled system of <lelib(?rat ion njion the Loyal ... Oradually all tin* leading nn*mbers of 

the ruling party—in other wonls, the Cabinet- -shared the resjMaisibility for tin? W4»rk ; and it 
is evident funn a ]«issag(? in the “ I'elham Corr«*sponden<*(?” that «*v«*n in early (it*orgian davs 
tin? Ministerial control of Hn* framing of the spi*t*ch was v«*ry real. From this communication 
W(* g!itln*r that in 1744 the King (tieorge 11.) dir(*ct(*d I’eiham to dmw up a ski*tc*h of the 
ijitended s]ie»*<*h to I’arlianient in ord(*r that In? might form a ]>rojier judgment of t he jneasures 
likely to be recomm(*nded by tln*iri. A draft of tin? spi*(*(*h having b(*(*u )ires<*nl<*d by the 



GEOKOK IV. GOING IN STATE TO OPEN PARLIAMENT IN 1831. 
Tltu pnwemion iv altuuii lUMiiiig tlowii Whilolinll. 
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Cimncellor, “(lio King ]m)duced 
u t,ninscri]>t in Ids own liund 
witli sovonil Hlfi'rntions, and in 
jMirticulnr an assuninco tlial. lie 
would agree to no ])eiu'e until 
all ( lie allies were satisfied.” Tin's 
course, savs the author, was 
strenuously opposed liy (lie 
Pelhams, and “it was, not 
without great and undisguised 
ndiu'tanee on (h«*. jiart of the 
King, reduced to the simple 
avowal that, his Majesty would 
not ahandon his allii's.” Still, 
1 h<^ change was made, and in t hat 
cinaunstance wi‘ have a signilicant 
illustration of the development ot 
th(‘ sjteech from a personal ex- 
jiression of tin* Royal wishes into 
a .Ministerial cU'claration of |H>licy. 

A good many years before this jieriixl a custom had ari.sen whiidi demands some' notice. 
This was the suhmis.sion of the draft of (he Koyal speech at a specially summoned gathering 
of (he .Ministerial [larty on the eve of the assembling of Parliament. The meeting-jilace was 
the t'<H-kpil, an annexe of the old Palace of M'hiteliall, which stoial on the siti^ of the ancient 
institution of that name established by the sport-loving Henry VIIl. l>oubts have bei*n cast, and 
by no less an authority than liord Itosebery, upon the exact locah* of this famous building; but 
all majis and plans ch^arly indicati^ that it. <a-cupi<‘d (he giojind upon which the Treasury is built. 
Some reference to its singularly interesting history will la* made in a subseijuimt (rhapter. 
Meanwhile, it is snllicient for immediate purjioses to state (hat in Walisde’s time it was used 
for .Ministerial business much as the hou.ses in Downing S(r<“et are to-day, and that iii addition 
it was a rendezvous for siijijiorters of those in jiower. How or exiwtly when the jinictiiM^ of 
submitting the Royal speech ft>r a|i]iroval was introduced it is diflicult to say. It is fairly 
certjiin, howi'ver, that it was regularly observed during tlu' greater part of Walpole’s long 
jM'riod of jMiwer, and that when he disajijieared from the scene it was continued as a 
matter of cours(‘ as an established ]ii(^(?e of jiarty ]iriK‘edure. We gather this fi’om a let.ter 
which AValpole himself addresstsl on October Slst, 1742, to Pelham. Writing from his 
retirement at ilonghton, the e.x-Premier said: “You must be the lirst whe«*l in the machine, 
and whoever will think of making your authority less will create diltimilties that will not be 
easily got through. UiKin this principle I venture to give you my opinion upon a jioint that 
seems to me very material, relating to the meeting at the ('oc-kjiit, to (Munmunicate the King’s 
sjieech, the day Ixd'ore the session, wh(>re I think you must [iresiih*.”' The tulvice here givmi 
by the old Minister to 1‘elham to preside at. tlie meetings was ch'arly conveyed with the 
object, of inducing him tn emphasis(( his leadership by presiding. What was the custom 
then remained the enstom so long as there were such tilings as Cockpit meetings. Unless 
prevailed by illness, (he head of the Ministry was in the chair at these pre-Parliaimmtary 
assemblages, luid it was by him usually that the terms of the were ttiiule known, 

with such exjilanatious us were di'orned necessary. It would ajipear from a statement, in a 
life of Lord Chatham [lublished immediately after his death, that the Pcmts had a seinirate 
gathering, lieferring to the meeting of Parliament on Novemlier 25th, 1702, the writer says: 
“In the evening of the day jireceding the meeting of Parliament, the inemliers of the House 
of Commons met as usual at the Cockpit. Mr. Fox took the chair and produced to the 

' “Pelham Correspondence,” vol. i. p. 35. 



Fi'oul it I'inih'Mftorarif /tniU, 


WII.hlAM IV. 1*ROROGnTX(^ rAULlAMKNT, A1*RIU IKtl. 
Ono ot the huit Stiitc w'roimtmcu in thn ckl lltniHO of 
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coinjMinv a which lie only mllpd a w/tcccA, and wliich, he said, he would as usual reiul 

to them. He aftervvaitls jiroduced aii athiremi which he ri*ad; ami then said t hat Lord 

tlarysfort and T/ird Charles Sjiencer had lieen so blind as to undei1ak«* to move and second 
that address. The same ceremony is observed in resjM>cl to the House of iiords. The sjieech 
is reiul hv some iieer who is su)i|iosed to eonduct. the Imsiness of that House. The inauatfer 
of the House of Commons takes Iht^ chair at the Cockjiil.” An allusion in the ’*(.'hatham 
Correspondence” to a ineetinjr in 1770, wheix^ an attendance of one hundred iind seventy-nine 
is dtiscribed as “a very moderate timv’ a]>pears to show that the muster was customarily 
a full one. Nor, it a]>|iears from an entry in liord Colchester’s l)iary, was the jratheriiifr 
e.vclusively one of legislators. Says this writer, umh'r date l)ecemlH*r lOth, 17118: “Went 
to the CiK'kjiit in the evening to heas the King’s speech read. Two-thirds of the 
room were tilled with strangers and hlackguard news-writers.” Clear jiroof is here afforded 
that the once select gatherings of ]\Iinistcriali.sts had degi-nerated into a miscellaneous public 
assembly, to which almost any one who took the trouble to attend was mlmitted. l*rol)ably 
from this cause the custom 
was about this time dis¬ 
continued. In “]''ox’s 
Correspondence” the editor 
(Isird Holland) mentions 
the years 171)1 or 17Do 
as the date of tin* last 
g a t h e r i n g; b n t Lord 
Colchi'ster makes it. clear 
that the assemblies were 
held subset|uently for 
several years. There is, 
however, no n^ason to su|i- 
jio.se that they outlived 
the eighteenth lientury. 

When the Cockjiit 
s-eased to b<* a rallying 
jioint for AlinistiM'ialists on 
the eve of the meeting 
of Parliament, ot lM*r 
means were adojitisl to 
secure the ends songlit 
by these a.ss(‘mhlag(‘.s, 

Some time afterwards 
came into existence the 
system of full-dress 
dinners givmi by leaders 
of lK)th jHiliticnl jMirties 
to their most. imjM>rtant 
sujiporters in the two 
Houses. At tliPsi* func¬ 
tions, when the duties of 
hosj)itality had been dis- 
<harged, the host of the 
evening was manisbinied 
to read t<» his guests 
Hie terms of the Ihiyal 
sjieeeh, a draft cojiy of 



un fHitravinff nfUr tht Off Huslai’t- Jauft. 

TllK OrUNINO OP P.MII.IAMKNT IIV QI'EKN VICTOlllA, JANI'AltV 31ST, ISCfi. 

Thr I’riucu Couiurl U uii Uio Quuuu'n left anU the I’rincu of Wal« (II.M. the King) on tlio right. 
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wliifli was in liis ]wssossion. Tliori tliero would 1 h‘ informal lalk n|)on tlm in-inoiiHil i)oint 
t(tnelicil n|)oii, wi<h considtafions as to tin* h(*st moans of mooting attaoks, or, in tln> 
oasi^ of tlio OpiMisition, of making tliom. fn <his wav liotli |iartios wore fully ]ire|Kiro(l for 
tlio ]K»litioal fray into wlii<‘li tlie (lekito on the address invarialily resolves ilsell'. The 
arrangements skelelied eontinne to the present, day. In four eenires. at least, on the night 
before the I’arliamentary maehine is set going at. \Vestminst(n', a dignifit'd eom|iany gjithers 
aronirti the h'slive Isiard. and, under the stimnlatijig inflneiiees of hospitality gmoefiilly 
dispensed, is made aecpiainted with the t<mns of tlie Mini.sterial jirogramine of the session. 
Ill some instances a stately recejition follows the dinner, and all the groat jiolitieal and 
.'oeial world assembles in the ranate sidiKins of the statesman who ha[i]iens to be at tlie 
head of his jwirty in either House, to exchange oontideiieos as to the prospiads of the session, 
and. what is not less imisirtant in many eyes, to discuss the promise of the season. Tln^ 
next morning, whim the jinblic opens its ]iiiper at the break fast-table, it finds set hath in 
discreet language a fairly coinjilele slietch of what the speech to lie delivered some horns later 

is to contain. How it is 



TIIK OCEKISli or CAllLIAMfcST BY QCBKN VICTOUIA, JANOAnT 3JST, ISlili. 
The ]ii|ieak6r nf Uic lloiwe uf Coiiiiiiouii at t!i«s liar of the Houjm of Ijonlii. 


diaie laily editors know, 
and wild hia'ses. of course, 
would not extract, a con¬ 
fession from them; but- we 
may shrewdly guess that 
the ubiipiitous representa¬ 
tives of the I’re.ss who 
found their way into the 
old (<tekpit meetings— 
mneh to Hord (\ilehe.ster’s 
disgust—are not very far 
off when ilisclosnres are 
being made, under the 
strict seal of confidence, to 
the men of both iiaities. 
It slnaild bo stated for 
the sake of strict accunwy 
t.hat in the two last, 
sessions of rarliament the 
customary insjiiration has 
been denied the editor, 
and ns a conseijiience the 
newsjiajicrs have lacked 
the. mysteriously concocted 
mlvance sketches of the 
Itoyal sjieech. 

From the framing of 
the Koyal s]ie(*ch to its 
delivery is only a stc]), 
but. it is a most inijsirtant 
step. Hefore it cim be 
luromplished some highly 
import ant p rel i m i n ar i i^ s 
have to be discharged. 
This is always the case; 
but when, as has ha]i])ened 
in the two most recent 
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sessioiiss, tlio mojiarcli siHciuls 
fo o|H‘ii Parliiuiu'iil in jktsoii, 

(lit! iiilnHliu'torv foromoiiies 
aiv iniiiuMiscly incrwisc^d in 
sij^iii1ic‘ain'<* and interest. 

From a Stale eereniony the 
fiinetion develo])s into a 
fjrand lioyal iiageant with all 
t he pictiinwjue adj ii n ets 
wliieh lielonjl to a inonarehy 
whose tnulitions go l)aek tlie 
best ]iart of a thousand years. 

Taking their seats in tla^ 
gorgeous State carriage, re- 
sjilc‘nd(>nt in gilt and colour, 
and with the Jloval (V»»wn 
glittering at. the apex of its 
roinuhsl roof, tin* King and 
t^ni'«“n in their n^giil rohes 
are conveyed through the 
crowded streets from 
Ihickinghain I’alace to AVest- 
iiiinstiw. The eight crcain- 
coloiired ]ioni<‘S drawing the 
Iloyal caniage excite niu(;h 
iuliniration. and a magnificent 
escort, of Fife tJiiards, with 
cuirasses flashing in the 
smilight and plumes nodding 
in the air. lends an mided 
element of hc*anty to the 
scene. Thunders of aj>plaus»< 
go u]i and all hats are lifted 
as tlu^ dazzling corlfhfe sweeps majestically’ onward to the Houses of Parliament. It was not always 
so, as th<‘ Parliamentary annals ]ilainly show, (hi the very first iKvasion (17l!2) that, this superb 
State coiU'h, which has attriwted so many' admiring comments, was used, there was a darigerou,s 
(list urlKuice which went mw to s(«riously embarrassing t he aul horities. * Mow, th(( only dilliculty 
encountered is that, pnwnted by th(( mnllitndinous throng of loyal spectators, who, in tlnur 
anxiety to acclaim their monarch, give the isdice and tla^ Insijis ke(>ping the streets an 
immensity of trouble. The “thin red (and blue) line.” howcu’er, is maintaim'd intiud. Jn dia^ 
course? the team of Flemish jionies are pulled up unth?r the great Victoria Tower at. the 
majestic Iloyal (Uitrance to the Pariianu'ntary building. 

lleceived by the givat otliciu's of State tlndr Maje.sties alight, and, a.scending the crimson- 
car]M‘t(nl staircasi*. are escort«*d to the Koval Kobing-Koom. Here the ]irocession is formed and 
with nn'asnred tread the Koyal conjile i»ass onwards through the Koyid (ialh*ry botwe(?n lines 
of Ixiwing sjK'ctators. jVIeanwhile, a brilliant gatht'iing is awaiting with eager cxisudancy the 

' “Such a mob was perhaps never seen as to-day (Novemlicr 2.‘jth, 17(!2) between ('haring Oo-ss and West¬ 
minster Hall. The King’s magniiicent coach might be supiiosed to have brought them together, but wFait 
kept them there after the e.<iacli had gone laicif is, perhaps, not so satisfactory to think of. In short. Lord 
Bute was insulted both going and coming from the House, and towards evening some soldiers were called iu 
to sup|iort the constables in the discharge of their duty in clearing of the streets, so that the members might 

get away,”—MiTciiKLL MS. 
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mlvont of the King and his 
(’onsoit. Every ]«irt of tliis 
gorgeous “(lildecl Ciiainlier ” 
save tliat alx>ut the throne 
is filled with a inagiiifieeritly 
aftired audience. Resplen¬ 
dent uniforms of tlie most 
famous regiments in Kurojie 
vie with the brilliant garb 
of Eastern di]>lomats and of 
flist ingiiislied Oriental visitors 
in richness of colouring. 
(Jlitlcring onh-rs flash on 
every side, and the ten thou¬ 
sand facets of costly diamond 
coronets ami stars scintillate 
until the eye almost wearies 
of their radiance. In the 
seating of tin* assembly strict 
]»rec(“dence of rank has Iwen 
observed. On one side of 
the chamber nearest the 
throne are the. dukes and 
duchesses; on tin- other side 
are seen the s|iiritual jieers 
in their au-<-ustomed jihices. 
Along the remaining fn>nl. 
rows of seaits are the other 
peers, dr<*ss(*d in sciii let robes 
trimimsl with eriidne and 
whiter fur. rpon the fl<M)r 
of the Ibaise two rows of 
seiits are occiipic'd by the 
judges of the High t'ourt, 
all jittired in their crimson 
tStide rob(‘s and full-bottomed wigs. Hehind the bishojas on the right of the throne are 
the imuiibers of the Dijalomatic Corps, milking together a dii/zling [nirtt^rre of colour. The 
jieeresses, n'stricted in numlier owing to the revised arrangements for the accommodation of 
the. ('ommons to la* hereafter mentioned, have a jilace on the back benches, and in their 
lM>autiful dresses, adorned by flashing brilliants, contribute an attnictive ehunent to an aln*ady 
highly entmiK'ing scene. 

One by one the members of the Koval Family arrive ami mv. seated right and left of the 
throne. Hehind the chairs of the jirincesses the hulies-in-waitiug take up their imsition. 
1’hen the sound of the guns firing the Koval salute in St. .fames’s Park comes faintly in 
from t he outer world, noting the arrival of their Majesties. Shortly afterwards the head of the 
procession is seen coming in through the doorway. Amid a mstle of robes and (he dying 
murmur of su])[)ressed conversation, the gathering rises to its feet. Simultaneously there 
become visible the four pursuivants—Kouge Croix, Hlue Mantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis, 
in tludr talmrds embroidered in gold and crimson with the Royal anns. Following them are 
heralds in equally gorgeous costumes. These jacturesque survivals of the Middle Ages march 
slowly to the front of the throne, two by two, make a stately obeisance, and jiass to their 
allotted ]>lac(^s by the side. Equerries-in-waiting, gentlemen ushers, and grooms-in-waiting to 



On ronebing the tor of thi« atoircuse the viaitor ia on the ninin level of tho llouaoa of i’arlinmont. 
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liis ^liijosty ]>iwilethe Mitriiiice 
of (luf (’ouiphMllor iuid Trcasiin'r 
of tlio llousoliold, tlu’so two 
officiM's cncli carniiiif u white 
wand. TIumi conies tlio Private 
S<>creliiry to (lie Kiiijj and 
Kee[)er of the I’rivy Purse in 
full (^)lnt costume, followed 
closely hy tlu* great officers of 
State wlio are nu-inhers of the 
(iovernineid. and ]iecrs of tiu^ 
n^alin. The* Manjuis of Salishnrv, 
Prinu^ ^liiiistm' and Jionl Privy 
Seal, wearing his rolies of a 
jieer, hows right and hdt as he 
IKisses the (hrom^ tlu* Royal 
ladies on either side let inning 
(he: salutation. Tlu* Lord High 
Chancellor follows tlu^ Prime 
Minister and takes u|i his ]M>si 
tiou at (he right of the throne. 
The “ Keei;er of (lu^ King's Con - 
fcii'iKS':” ]ilays an im]iortant jiai’l 
in the jn-oceedings later on. 
t^iiickly follows (leiu'ral Sir 
Michael Ihddulph in liis military 
uniform. (leiitleman I'sher of the 
Rlaek Rod (the eliouy stall’ he 
carries will soon Ik* us(*d to 
d<*mand atlmit.tance to tlu* 
Commons Jlonsi*). .N'orroy, ve- 
ja'esenting (iarter King-a(-Arms, 
jiass<*s hy the front of tlu^ throne, 
his gorgeous tahard attracting 
much attention, and he is followed 
hy the hi*reditary holders of two 
of the gr(*at offic(*s of the State* 
the Dukie of Norfolk as Karl 
]Mar.shal and the Lord (Ireat Chamhorlain the Manjuis of Cholmondeley having sue<‘(M*<led to the 
latter odiee upon the accession of tlu* King. Tlu*se two gr<*at eifficers takie nj) their allotted 
]ilac<*s. 'J'hnK* of tlu* most int(*n*s(iug ji<*rsonages now <*nt(*r. The Alarijuis of Jjondonderry hears 
the Svvonl of State, holding it aloft with both hands; the long heavy wcajion is in its siu*athed 
Kcahhard of crimson v(*lvet encircled with gold metal jilates. Then follows the Duke of D(*vonshire, 
Jsird Presid(*nt of the Council, carrying in his two hands a cushion of crimson velvet <*dged 
with gold trimmings ; ujion the <*ushion is tlu* Im]i(*rial Crown glittering with its ruhi(*s, «*nu*m.lds, 
sajiphires, jicarls. and diamonds—jiriceless Jewels and gems numbering upwards of thr(*e thousand. 
Kollowing the ],ord President comes the premier marijuis of ICngland, Ijord M’inchester, who by 
lu*reditary right <’arries the Cap of Maintenance <ir Dignity njion the top of a shoii white stall’. 

'I'he jiageaiit is now near its comjiletion as their Majesti(*s King Edward and Que<*n 
Ah*xandra enter, full of dignity, in tlM*ir State rohes, with long (rains held uj) hy youthful 
jinges of honour dressed in scarlet. Hand in hand (he King ami Jiis lioyal Consort walk uji 
the steps to the Royal chairs, and the King couducts his jiopular Queen to her seat, and she, 



Fi'tiiti ti liruaiitii hff A. tK Mrf’ormtt:!:. 

THU VKOMKN OK TIIU OllAllO SKAKCIIINO THE VACIiTS OS THE MOllSISO 
OK THE OJ’KNINIS Ol' KAIII.IAMEST. 
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with witiiiiiily grace, kissi^s the hand of his iVInjesty before releasing it. The King then 
seating himself tiiion liis throne (o the right of tlie Queen, witli a motion of the hand 
eominaiids the assemblage lo l»e seab'd. A slight jianse. and the (ientlennm UslK^r of the lllack 
Rod is d<‘S|iidc-hpd lo summon the faithful (’omimnis to attend the King. There is little need 
for tlu' oHicial r(miinder. as, thanks to the arrangements made to obviate the disorderly and 
umlignilied scramble for plaecw which until this year (1»02) marked the advent of tb<^ memhers 
4 if the ]>o)iidar <'haml)er. the ]>ositions allotted to this section of the Ijegislature arc! alivady 
Idled, 'file Sjx^aker, however, appcNirs in full state at the Rar, with the S(U-geant-at-Arms and 
a jtroiHT escort of leading memlM-rs. Now the Isird (lhaneellor, bending low, hands to the 
King a copy of the Royal s])eee!i, which his iMaj(\s|.y reads in a clear, ]’<'Sonant v<M‘ce heard 
in every ])art. ol the chamber. At the conclusion of the sj)eech thi* King resumes his 
seat, the Speaker, with a ]irofound obeisance, withdraws, and stsm the brilliant jiageant is 
at an end. 

The eiu’emonies which mark the close of a Parliamentary session are, wla'ii tin; Sovereign 
elects to he pre.sent, from a sjiectacular jioint «)f view very similar to those which aci-omjianv 
its opening. It has beem the cust.om, howevt-r. in later years for the Royal speech which 
marks the ]irorogiition to be <l(“livered by commi.ssion. The proc(‘edings ai’e usually pundv 
formal, and arc; only ])artici)iated in by a handful of legislators who hav*'! bemi detained 
reluct;uitly at their ]K»sts by business or ollicial duticts. Kor a gn^at many years IMinistcu's 
Were in the habit of cehdirating their release from .se.ssional «‘ares by dining logeth<*r at the 
Ship llott‘1 at (ir(“enwieh. These “whitebait dinners,’’ as they were termed, are triiditiomdlv 
believed to have originated in a friendly custom which Pitt had of dining with Sir Robert 
Preston, a wealthy niiTchaut. who sat for Dover at the close of tin* eighteenth j'eiiturv. 
The ])hic(> of meeting at first was the host’s residence at Dagenham, in K.sse,\; but as this 
jiroved inconv(‘ni<‘nt, the vema^ was changed to (ireenwich, then a [Htjadar r(*sort for diners, 
tiraduallv' what w.as a ]iurely private function became widemsl into a scuni-publit- and entindv 
]ioiitical tixturc*. So it continm'd until 18CH, when Mr. tiladstonc* discontimu'd it. 'Ihere 
was a revival ol the feast, in 1K71 by Mr. Disraeli ; lint, the fashion was not. congenial lo the 
modf'rn spirit. <»f Parliamentary life, which is to scantier oft’ to the country the moment th:it 
the business at "SVe-stminster is over. After lingering on for soim; year.s, it tinally flickered out 
(hiring .Mr. (ikubtom^’s s(>cond Administration. 



i'i'vM u ifmiCiitjf 0.» aiUtu.v 

KXXU EmVAnn OOIXG to oven his KIUST 1*AUMAM£NT. 
Tlie prootfwioii ]^4inK ilowii \rhitvl»U]. 
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CIIAPTEll XXVI. 

PAJtLIAMKSr IN ItKISG: THE SPEAKER. 


It is (lifTiciilf in llicsc days io inia<,Hiio a I’arlianKMit witlnait. a S|i»‘ak<‘r. IT«^ is tlia kcystono 
<»f tla^ wliolr (‘(lilicc. Jk'iiKiva liiiii and flu* tad ir<> const it ill ioiial struct iirc^ collajiscs like a liouso 
of cards. Vet there wtis a iieriod wlieii the I’arliaineiilarv aiilliority ctiiitrived to do its 
hiisiiu'ss ill iijiioraiict' of the viitues wliicli rejiost* in the f^'eal. office—jierhajis tlie most, 
dionilied iiosition opeii to tlie aiiiliilious l>rito;i. True. Iliat was a very long lime ago. when 
llie country managed to gel on williout a good many things tliat are now de(‘med indis|iensalile. 
Still, it is worth reineinliering (hat, tincient as the S)ieakershi]) is and res|K-clal>le as an* its 

traditions, it was a (h'velojuiient of the constitutional system and not, as inutiv of the great 

|iiihlic offices are, of antei'edent. origin. 

Authorities are shari>ly divuh'd as to when tlie Speaker first niadi* his appearance upon 
the Parliamentary scene. In one ipiarler. as we havi- already seen in the opening chapter, an 
altem]it has lieen made, not without ]ilausil)iii(y. to discover a Speaker in a J’ariiaim'iit. of 
Kdward I. Other expm'ts tix the creation of the office much later. Th<‘ (ruth ]iroliahly is that- 
lioth to a (•ertain <-xtent are right. There wen* j.i'isous chosen to voice tlu^ general sentiments 

of the t'oiumons in the very earliest councils «)f .the Noriuau Kings, hut their duties we^^ 

those rather of the foreman of a jury than the iiresidiiig head of a delilierative hody. 'I'hey 
were mouthpieces in the strictest seiisi^ of tlii' word. Ppou tlu'iu alone devolved the I’ight. of 
ex]»re.ssing the jiopular view as to the demands, usually of a tinaiicial cliaracter. madt^ liy 



the Crewii. 

The name which first apjiears u]ion the 
ancient Parliament rolls in this character 
is that of Pe(<*r de .Moutforl. who, in 
(he forty-fourth yi*ar of Jleiiry lll.’s reign 
(I :i(i()). app<*iid(sl his sigiiiitiire to the refusal 
of i’arliaiiK.'iit: to suffer tin* ri'call of Adomar, 
the iSishop-elect. of Winchester. No other 
occupant of the officii is met with in the 
records for many years, and for this and 
other reasons it is conji'ctured that, the 
]iosition did not aeipiire real jiermaiK'iice 
until th<* (wo Houses coiumciu'ed to sit apart' 
from each other, and tin? necessity arose for 
some iiiteruK'diary. Jlowever this may he, 
it is only when we reach lo77, near the 
end of the reign of Edward 111., that we 
come upon a regular lim^ of Speakers. In 
that year, wo are (old. Sir Thomas lluuger- 
foixl was a|ipoint<Hl jiurluin-, or •• mouth,” of 
the Ilous(‘, and (heri'after we meet with 
sma-essive a]ipoiu(meiits to the Chair. They 
were madi^ yearly at the outset, and when, 
as in i;i77, there were two Parliaments 
within the twelve months, a sepirate Speaker 
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was Ti<»iniiiat<>(l for (nu'li. 

TLe rill*! of frosli IiUkkI 
olilaiiuHl for many viNirs, 

In fact, 111*' itradico of 
fjiviiiff a cfrtaiii ]>**r- 
maiioncy In tin* oftici*, 
and disinissinif lli** occii- 
|iaiit wlifii increasing 
years or infirinily compel 
liim to resign witli a 
pei-rage and a liandsoine 
jiension, is comjiaratively 
a mod*‘rn one. 

Of llie manner of 
the eleel ion of S|ieaker 
in rimiote times w** luiv** 

<-vidence win-n we reach 
th(! appoint miait- of Sir 
.lanii-s I’ickej'ing, wlio 
si'rv*!il in KiTS. 'I'he 
candiilate sidecti'd 1>y tlie 
('oinmoiis was ])resented 
for the King’s approval. 

•\rrived in tin* Itoyal 
presmice, h*> re(|uesled 
that “if he should n1l*'r 
anything to tin' damage, 
slander, or disgrace of 
the King or his crown, 
or in lessening the honour 
and estat*>s of the great 
l,oiils, it might, not lu' 
tak<‘u iiotic*' of liy the 
King, and that the Lords 
woiil*l [ifiss it liy as if 
nothing had lieen .slid; 
for th*! ('onimons highly 
d(!sired to maintain the 
Inaiour <and I'slate of th<‘ King; as al.so to jiresi'rve th*'reverence diu! to the liords on all jioints.” 
'I’lie record ]a'oceeds to say that, afti'r thi.s, on lh<‘ jiart of the (’ominous, “hi* hnmhiy tlianked 
111*' King for his jiromise to jire.s'n*'the goo*l laws anil customs *>f tlie kingdom, and to pimi.sh 
wh*)so*'ver slionld act against th*‘m; th*'(Vtninions kneeling *ai the ground and praying (iod (hat 
tlu'y might h*' put. in da** exi'*'ut itai.” In this ipiaiut a*'cmmt—the first. re*'*ird*'d -of the *'lection 
of a 'jHirlour in Itichard ll.'s r*'ign, we have the g*>rm *)f th*' *'*'remiaiy *)f in<lu*'ting a Sjieak*'r 
as it is arr.ingi'd to-day. only we have (h'parted. fortunately, a long way fiiuu the abject, spirit in 
which "th*! .Nether Ilou.se” in those n'lmit** *lays .sought th** Jloyal sanctitui in tlu'ir nomination. 

“With hated hreath and whispering huinhh'iM'ss” the po])nlar rejaesentatives of mediieval 
tiini's a])]iroaehed th** thron*>. Tlu'V se*'mi'tl t*> take a real ph'asur** in grovelling, 'riiii.s, we 
are told *)f Sir .lohn Bussey, wh*) was Sjieaker in IMltd. that h** was not satisti*'d with the 
cust*>tnnry titles of Inauair *>f the King, “hut invi'iiteil unusual t*'rins an*l such epitlu'ts as 
were ratli*'r agiwahle to th*' Divine .Maj*‘sty of (iod than to any earthly pot*'ntat*!.” There was 
an improvement on this in 14U1, when, on the last day of th*; se.ssi*»n, the (lominons “all knelt 
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before the King, and 
hiinihly besoiigtit liiiri 
to jiardon tbenx if 
tlirongb ignorance tliey 
might have oflended.” 
At tlie same time the 
S]»eaker made what is 
called a “ long jucach- 
menl,” coiniMuiiig tlm 
beginning and ending 
of the Parliament to 
lh(' sacrilice of the 
]\Iass. ]lut there were* 
occasions when the 
sturdy, stslf-rcsliaiit 
s])irit of the race 
manifested itself. One 
of these was when Sir 
John Tijitoft, the lirsi 
Hiieaker of the reign 
of Ibmry IV., having 
asked to he excused 
on aci'ount of his youth 
and bi^en r(d’used, 
leert ured the monarch in 
o|ien Parliament with 
tjuil e yout hful aiulai-ity. 
He “expressed sur|)rise 
at his excuse not being 
received, mid told the 
monarch iilainly that 
liis house was far mor<^ 
chargc'abh*, yet. h-ss 
honourabU*, than that 

of any of bi.s jiiogenitors.” TJio King niu.st liaxe been ngha.st at such insolein-e, but In^ (hies 
not appear to have been moved by tlie jjidiseretion to withdraw his refusal of the jilea. Even 
more surprising in its boldness was the conduct of aii earli(*r occujiaiit of the (Miair (Sir I'eter 
de hi IMare), who dimounced in scatliiiig terms Edward Jll.'s iiartiality for fh<> celebrated 
favourite, Alice Penvix, and was coniiiiitt(<d a close prisoner to Nottingham Castle for his 
pains. These, however, were but. isolated instances of indi'jMmdmice of spirit. 

The language used by the Commons iMieamo, if anything, more servile as the days of the 
jiojmlar chamlKa- lengthened. When w'e reach Tudor times we aro brought fiwe to face with 
some astounding examples of Parliamentary obs(*(juionsness. One Spcsiker (Sir Thomas Ingleiicdd) 
in the early jiart of Henry VIIl.’s reign, rcferriHl to the youthful monarch’s “jiroinising valour, 
wonderful tcm 2 ienirice, divine moderation injustice, and avowed desire of clemency’.” 'This was 
quite jmt into the shadi^ by the hy]H‘rbolic eulogy of a su(;ces.sor in the Chair (Ki<;hm-d Kich), 
“who conqmred the King for justice and iirudence to Solomon, for strength and fortitude to 
Samson, and for lieauty and comeliness to Absalom.” The jiiilmy ihtuhI of Parliamentary 
sycoiihimcy, however, was the reign of Elizabeth, when the (iueem’s notorious vanity was imndered 
to to an extent which even disgusted the Koyid lady herself, miqile ns her caimcity for 
absorbing flattery was. One sjiecimen of tins fulsome oratory must suffice. It was delivered 
by Speaker Crooke, in an addivss of thanks to the Queen for withdrawing her grants of 
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mniiopolies. “All ot us, in all duty aiul tliiuikfiilnpss,” said tlio S|io!ik»'r, “do tlimw doww 
oiirs*'lvps at tlip fpot <if your Alajcsty. Xpitlicr do wo ]in*soiit our tliauks in words of any 
oiitwanl filing, whicli can Ik* uo sufficiout rctriliution for so groat g(M)duess, hut. iu all duty 
aud lliankfulnoss. juostrato at your foot, w« jiroseiii «)iir most loyal suid tliatikful lioaiis, 
ovon iho last droji of 1)1u<m1 in our l«*arts, aud llio last. s|iiril of hroath in our nostrils, lo 
ho jiourod out, to ho hroathc'd u]> for your safoly.” “Thou, aftor thn'O low rovonaioes 
ftiado,” s|^vs the r(^iiortor in an approjiriate winding up of the incident, “he with the rest. 
kne(*lod down.” 

If tin* earlier Speaki‘r.s assumed a Triah Ileoj) demeanour in a])proac-hing tin* monarch, it- 
sinadd, in justice* to their craisistoncy, Ik* stated that they' were <.|uite as ]»uinfullv humhle in 
tln'ir (leadings with their fellow-t!ommonc*rs. A tnulitioii gi-ew up at the pe'rioiliced e‘l(*clions 
to the (Miair, of the nomineeei of the! House excusing himsedf for aceei>ting the office! oji tins 



•ran scKAKiae's nunsi:: kivku KiiosT. 
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)dea of his inca]«ieit.y for the ]K>sition. Kntirely insince*ro iu thought and expression, these 
uttereuices h*ave a slimy trail all through the jwiges of Pariiame'iitary histeery, imiking us 
idmost (loidil whether the men who sjnike these things could actmdly have! i(eeom]ilished the 
IKVit we know they plavesl iu the huilding up of the! gi*(*atest (lonstitutiou known to history. 
'I here is OIK! classic deescriptieni of an (‘lection of a S]H*iikor in the thirty-ninth ye*ar of 
Kli/idi(‘lh's r(!ign, which must he given, not endy for the light it throws on the* jtoint we 
iire! eliicidiiling. hid. iM'can.se* of the diverting glimpse it giveis of the! maun(!rs of the Tudor 
Parliament men. D'Mwes and Town.send are the r(!j)ort.(*rs. Th(*ir accuriw:y may he s{if(!ly 
relied on, for they were* nothing if not ]«iinstaking. They show the House assembled on a 
certain deiy fea’ the election of Spe*aker, First the.'re is ai 8])eech from Sir William Knolls, the- 
('omptroller of the Housediold. Said this woi'thy, “I will delive'r my o|iinion unto you who is 
nao.st lit for this place, being ai laiemlw of this House*, and thease good adailities which I know 
to he in hini. (Here he made a little pause, aind the House hawke'd and sjiat, auid avfter sil(m(*(!i 
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made, he pr(>m‘(Ie<l.) Ihifo this jiliu-e 
of dignity and calling, in iny ojiinion 
(licve he.sta.ved a little), Air. Sergeant 
^’elvei+on (hwiking unto him) is the 
fittest man to lx* ju-eten(‘d (alter 
which words Mr. ^'elverton hlusheil 
and ])nt od' his hat. aial alter sat 
hareheaded), lor I know him to he a 
man wise and leariuHl, secret and cir- 
cumsjiect. religious and taitid'nl, no 
way disable, hut <rverv way able to 
supply this place." This apjieared 
to he the geiiimd view. ‘‘The whoh.' 

House,” 2 'i’oc<‘eds the n.'irration. “cried, 

•Aye, aye, aye, let. him In*!’ and 
tin* .Master t'omiitroller made a Jow 
reverence and sat down ; and after a 
little pause and silence .Mr. Sergeant 
'\'<‘lv<‘rton rose, and, after a very 
hnmhie reverence, said: * Whence yonr 
nnexpeeted choicxi <tf me to he your 
mouth or Speaker did proceed I am 
utterly ignorant. If from niy merits, 
strangi* it were that few desmts 
shonhl jnirehase suddenly .so great, an 
honour. Not frtmi my alnlity doth 
this yonr choici’ proceed, for well 
known it is to .‘i great, nmnher in 
this ])Iac<‘ now assembled that my 
estate is nothing correspondent for the maintenaitce o( this dignity; lor my father dying 
left me a younger brother, nothing to me hut my l)ar<! annuity. Then growing to man’s 
estate and some small jiractice of the law. 1 look a wife, by whom 1 have ha<l jnany 
children, tin* ki*e])ing of ns all being a great im)ioverishment to my estati*, and the daily 
living of us all nothing hut my e^irly industry. .\<“illier from my person nor nature doth 
this choice arise, for lu' that siipplielh this jilace ought to he a man big and l•omely, stately 
and well-spoken, his voice great, his connige majestical, his n:ilnre haughty, and his jinix! 
ideutiful iind heavy; hut. contrarily, the stature of my body is small, mysell not so well- 
spoken, my voice low, mv earriage lawyer-lik<' and of tln^ common, fashion, my natuni soft. 
a.n<l bashful, my ]mr.se thin, li.ght, and nevi*r yet jdentiful.’” It. is sad to know that, 
despitt* these maidfold <lefecls, the worthy A’elveiion was elected to the t’hair and tilled it, with 
moileriile sncce.ss. 

This style of liollow self-deprt'ciation. after a long vogue, was finally laid aside for a more 
dignilied and self-n‘.sp«*eliug method of eh'clion. The dawn of a new s|)iril is seen in tln^ 
nx'ords of tho ap|ioiutmetd. of Sir llent^age Finch, who was (*lecled Spcaiker in the first 

Parliament, of t'harh^s I. “Since,” observed this worthy, “v.c all stand for hnmlreds and 

thou.sands. for tignr<*s and cy|ihers, as ,\-our Majesty, tlii^ supreiinj and .sovc'reign auditor, sliall 
]>leas(( to jilacc* and value us, and, like coin fi; pass, an* made current, by yonr Jloyal stam]> 

and impre.ssion oidy, 1 shall neither disable nor undervalue my.self, hut with a faithful and 

cheerful heait ai)ply mvself with the he^t of my strength and alalities to the jierformance of 
this weighty and ]iuhli<^ chargi*." Not less manly and digidlied was tlu^ conduct 011 ehiction 
of Sergeant (ilauvill, who presided over “the Short, Parliament” of It!ft). His address to the 
King on his jiresentation for acce[)tance was couched in elevated langimge, and whim the Fhnal 
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nssorif IdkI licon giv<*ji li« :i( oiiw siihniitted, oTworviii^: “My i)rof<‘.ssioii ]i:iMi Ifiiight me iluit 
from tlio liiijlK'st jml.ifo sni'l Iii,i;ln*s(. st?iif of jnstici.' Ilicn^ ly(‘t,li no writ, of orror, no 
Wlicn th(^ !{(•(<<oration canic, witli its o.xt.nivaount loyalty and excessive defenaaat to lioyal 
untliority, tli<>re was a la[>se into the old fashion of stilted self-depreta'ation and fulsome 
adulation, lint, the lesson of indej)enden<'e had sunk too deeply into the minds of I'arlianiimtarians 
diiriii.o the ('ominonwealth to i>ermit of nion? than a ti*mi«nary dis])lay of the anei«ad. fjnality. 
,Kre the reion had eloseil, a S|ieakt*r of the House of (Commons, in the person of Sir Hdward 
Seyinonl^ was found addressi)io the Kino jn lanijinio(> of a diameter which indicati'd nnmistakahly 
the indejieiaU-nt temiier of ‘•the faithful tiommons.” “I am come hither,” h«' said, when he 
w<-nl to tin? Kinjj for his ajipioval on his being noininaliMl in l(i79 a second time for oHice— 
“1 am come hither for your .Majesty’s ap]iro1)at imi, which, if your ^laje.sty iilease to grant, 1 
shall do th(^ (\)ininons and you th<> best service 1 can.” Seymour, in the jirevious scission, had 
taken a leading iiart in opjiosing the King's nnconstitntional act.s, and (’harles did not mean 
to allow him to remain in a position in which lu^ was able, to continin'! the annoyance. He 
conseipiently jiiit the l,ord Cham-ellor nji to say that he disaj*]a-ov<Ml the choice, as he was 
entitled to do under his ja-erogaliv(\ Indignant at tlu^ slight cast n]»on them, tlu^ House of 
Commons s|M‘nt .several days in discussing tlu^ la'.st jiu-ans of as.serting the right they claimed 
to choo.s(> their own Spc'aker. Tin' King, however, was obdurate, and ultimately tlu' Commons 
reluctantly <‘nded tin' crisis by ajipointing Sergeant (Iregory as t.heir Sjieaker, a choic<' that, 
was immediately ratified by the King. 

Coincident with the constitutional changi's which followed the Kevolution of 1(>K8 was a 
gn‘at enhanc(‘rnent «>f the dignity of the Sja’aker's office. Tin* occiii»anl. of tin' Chair was no 
longer the creature' of the Court, or tin' subservient tool of a faction. He was tin' recognised 
head of the ]io])ular branch of the Jjc^gislatlire, and on this account tit to tahe rank with the 
highest in the land. When the (Vaivention Parliament assembled at tin' Hampieting Hall, 
Whitehall, to off<‘r William and Mary tin* Crown. .Mr. ]*owle. the Speal«>r, occujiied one 
of the most ja-oininent jiositions, and in tin' subsc'qiicnt jirocession through the streets to 
jiroclaim the new Jiionarchs his carriage' actually head<*d the ja’ocessioii, taking precedence 
even of that of tin; I'ijirl Marshal. Still iina'c eIo(|nent of tin' increased imjiortanci' and 
indejK'ink'iice of the jiosition is the circumstance that in I7t)tl Sir Thomas lAttleton, 
whose candielatur<' was strongly KU])]ioi-ted by the King, was de'teated in a full House by 

fourteen vote's. It. was, however, 
left to Arthur Onslow, who jiresided 
over the deliberations of tin' House of 
Commons for thirty-four .year.s, to 
bring the<*flice to its greatest position 
of authority. Of this great. Sjieaker’s 
career we shall have something to wiv 
in a later cha]it<‘r, when we «*ome to 
deal with the ]ier'.sonal side of tlm 
Speakership. Jhit we may heri' ajipro- 
ja’iately cite an anecdoti' related by 
Jlat.sell which illustrates tin* high sense 
entertained by Unslow of the dignity 
of his office. 'J’he story goes that 
Jjord Southa.mpton (then Colonel Fitz- 
roy) b(*ing in attendaiu'c* upon the 
King's p(*rson as oin* of tin' gi’ooins 
of the bedchamber, and corning in late 
to make a quorum, was re|irinianded 
Iry tlie Sjieaker for his dilaturiness, 
whereupon Colonel Fitzroy excused 
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liiiiisolf hy wiving Uiiil lie 
Avas in wailing 11)1011 liis 
■Majesty. “Sir,” saiil IMr. 

Onslow in a loud and eoin- 
iinnding voi<-e, ‘‘don’t tell 
me of waiting; this is your 
jilaee to attend in; this is 
your first duly.’’ Auinialed 
hy this high, not to say 
somewhat haiiglity, s)iirit, 

Onslow drew to the Chair 
in the course of his long 
leiiuri^ of it that feeling of 
resjieel—almost of veneration 
which still attaches to it. 

After his time the otliee 
had its vicissitudes, it. was 
sometimes t he sjiorl of fact ion 
— (KTiisimially it was in weak 
hands; hut never again was 
it eiaTuiitlv or unworthily 
tilled. 

A few words n|)on the 
i|iiestion of the emoluments 
of the S|)eakei-shi[i may not 
he devoid of interest and 
iMsIriielioii. In the earlie.-t 
jieriod of which we have 
authenlie records of jaiy- 
ments, the ottiei* ajtjiears to 
have carried ivitli it a salaiy of Xa a day—a hy no means extravagant sti|>end even when 
the greater value of money in those days is borne in mind. Aftiw tin* Restoration, Speaki'rs 
received L 1.001) as eijuijimeni money on their ajipoint numt, and a fee of I';') on every 
jirivate hill that was introduced into the Jlouse. These irregular jiayineiils were highly 
nnsatislaetory from many jioints of view, and they were tinally swcjit away hy an Act of 
Parliament which e.stahli.shed the jirineijile of a lived .salary. J>y the jirovisions of an Ai.'l 
ol William IV., the salary of tlii^ iS]>eaker was fixed at. .tti.OOO )»er aiiiiiim, to he jiaid, free of 
all taxe.s, out of the Consolidated Fund; and later, during the same n'ign. the salary was 
reihieed to X'o.OOO with the a|ijiointment of an otlieial secretary, to receive X500 jier annum. 
The allowance of .L'1,000 as <‘(|uiiinient money njMiii first a)i|)ointment. continues, hut a grant, 
of 2,000 minces of jilate has taken th(' form of a jierinaneut serviciv which is sn|ij)lied with 
the furniture of the official residence. The sujijily (f two hogsheads of claret has ceased, and 
the sum of tlOO a year allowed for stationery has been discontinued, the Slate furnishing 
what is reqniied in this direction. 

liy customary usage the Sjicaker, on retirement, reiM-ives a jiension of .L'1,000 a year and 
a peerage. A (rondilion of the grant is that one-half of the annuity shall he sns|iended during 
any period that the reei|iienl holds “a |ilace, office, or em|iloyment under his Majesty of 
'•(liial or greatt'r aiiiouut of salary, profit, or eiiuihiment tliaii the ammiiit of the annuity.”. 
Ifesides these direct ]iersonal iwlvantages, the occiijiunt of the Chair has jtlaced at. his disiio.sal, 
for the muint<‘uan<‘e of his dignity, the services of a cha)ilain, a jalvate secretary, and a 
train-bearer, and there is also a Siwaker’s Counsel to aid in the unravelling of knotty legal 
iMiints. Furthermore, there are several pleasant little jieniiiisites attaching to the office, sucli 
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ns n Imck nnd n doe, usually sent, from the 
Royal ]tveserve8 at Windsoi*, and a widtli of 
broiwleloth furnislu'd at ('hrisl.inns by the (’loth- 
workers’ t'oiii]Miny. With it all the Sjioaker 
eaimot in lliese days of ])rofuse hospitality l )0 
said to Iw; highly mnuin‘rat(?d. If the s(M-ial 
duties at the Sjteaker’s House are at all lule- 
(|uat(!ly disehavged, the allowaiiee fr(»m the 
hlxelK^pier can seareely suflSee to cover wtual 
expenses. 

Many nnd varied iire the duties pert^iiniiig 
to 11 k^ I’hair. Resides acting as president of the 
popular chainlK'r and the interpreter of its will, 
the Speaker discharges various iin])ortant func¬ 
tions. He, as inouthpiec<‘, demands judgnnmt on 
behalf of t he Houst? in eases of iinpeachnient by 
the t'oininon.s. He i.s,-ni‘S ail warrants to executi^ 
the ordei's of the House for the ai’m.sf and 
coininitnu'nt of offenders. His jiowers exti'iid to 
India in certain cases for the examination of 
witnesses. The Speaker signs, after first perusing, 
tlm votes nnd proceedings of the House, which 
are jainted and circulatt'd daily to immiliers; he 
ajiproves returns ]iresente<l to tin? House before 
being printed; controlsthe issue of all I'arlimentarv 
pajiers laid upon the table; sanctions the rules 
applying t<) ])rivatt^ bill agi'iits, wliosi; duties and 
responsibilities ar(^ gov(‘nied by Standing Orders; 
and he has, finally, considi'rabh' jiowers regarding 
the, ta.xation of costs incurred in this branch of 
I’arliamtmlary bnsines.s—the re|M>i-ts of the taxing 
officers being submitted to him. 

Otdy in modern times has authorised jaovision 
been made for snjijilying a Deputy Speaker in case of m*ed, although during the. I'roii'clorate 
tem]iorary Speakers xven‘ allowed to act. The cn.<lom was, in the event of a Speaker's ilbie.s.s, 
for the Oh'ik to inform members of the fact, and for the House ther(?after to immeiliately 
iuljonrn. V/lam the Sjieaker’s alwiice continuetl for a considerabhx time, in* resigned, and 
another wmild be elected with all the formalitie.s, including tln^ jiermission of the Crown and 
Royal apjiroval. I'pon the return of the first Speaker, tin* one occu|iying his ]dace would resign, 
or beconu' indisposed, anil the former re-elected with a re]ietition of the formal proceedings. Jn 
ISoo a (^mimitti'e considered the subject, and l•el■omlnended a change in thi' jiroeednre, and 
the House resolved to allow the Chairman of Ways and Means to act as Dejnity S|ieaker. Two 
years later an Act was passed, the ]irovisions of which extended all t.he jniwers possessed by the 
Speaker to his Deputy, whose actions were to be as valid in every resjti'cl as those of the Speaker. 

.M the meeting of the. House each day the Sjieaker jiroceeds to the Housi? with much 
formality. I’receded by a mes.senger is the Sei-geant,-at-Arms, attired in Court dress and 
carrying the niace.^ Then comes Mr. Speaker, attired in Court, dress and full wig, his long 
gown being held n]t by his train-bearer; and in the rear are the chaplain and the privatix 
secretary. Members join the jiriK-ession ujion its way, and walk into the House to ]M'ayers. 
.\11 members and strangers present in the Lobby raise their bats resjiectfully as Mr. Speaker 
and his nt.inue jiass along. 

‘ Till' niaoo lias boon in use since the Uesturation, anil bears upon it the initials “ C. It." 


Fi'Olli fHilittn/tnl [iithf |SU«. 

“ ‘ TIm! iiiUMtioJi thal I «l'» iM»w Iwtw ih»t Ax iiinM.v an* 

tif lliat. “ A.vu*’: lli« tnijitiui-y, •* No.”’ 

“A TAUTINC tMiMI'LIAlKNT 

Tu Utt Hi{ihl (’lull’ll* Mnnif r* 

** Siiraki'r of tiio llimxe of (’oiiiiiionh in six stiriitssitit I'arliaiiit'nts, 
Miio<<* l;is< ju’t ill liih> ojtu'iiil vtiiii'iirh I* iriit l/n jh’ft irhirh lUil in»t >tiv« 
lliiivt'rsiil Kiiisfai'lioii. 

* *rho fiist f.*oiuiiioni>i' :mii>n;:st tit'iitlciiMMi, and tln^ fii'si (fitjitleinaii 
anionp>t Ciduiiioiifi's.'" 
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TIm> (inluoiis eluimctcr of the? diifios of the Spoakersliip may h(' gathered from the hri«*f 
skelcli that has Iteen given of llie res))onsil)ilities of tin* (lliair. 'there is, indeed, no groat 
otliee in tln' State \vhi<-li makes a heavier call ujion tlie strength of its oeeni»ant. The mere 
])liysieal strain of silting for many hours at a streteli in one ]>osition. with mentnl faeiilties 
al<-rt. is enormous. Only the strongest constitutions can come siitisfiiclorily tlirongh su<‘h an 
onleal. Korlunalely tlu' great lim> of nnnlern SjieakiTS to whom tln^ ol)servatioTis maiidy 
nj>]ily for the ]inictice of long and laUi sittings is an evil which has hecom(^ acute only in 
coni]iari!t»K'ely recent tiim>s—have heen men as renowned for their bodily enduranc(i as for their 
high inicOlectual and moral (|ualities. (hses of actual hreakdown have heen rare, and there 
are eximordinarily few instamM's in whicli K'rions itidisjiosition has interfered willi the ri'gnlar 
discliarge «»f the Siieaki-r's ottice. Still, even .love sometimes nods, and there havc^ been 
occasions when, amid ‘‘the dreary dri]» of dilatory declamation,” tired nature has asserted 
itself, and tln^ weighted eyelids of First, (ktmmoners have closed in slumber. It is to om> 
of thesis episodes that Wentworth Alackworth I’raed. who was a member of the short-lived 
Ministry of Sir J{olK>rt Feel known ;is ‘•tin* lIundnMl Days,” nders in tli(*s<‘ .stanzas:— 

Sleep, Mr. S[W!:ik('r; it's only fair, Sleep, Mr. Speaker; swc:et to iiiiai 

If you Uou’t in yiair bed. you slioiiUl in your chair. Is tlie slei-p tlial conndh but now and then, 

J.onp!r uinl loiifter still I hey prrow, Swtad, to the sorrow fid, sweet, to llin ill, 

Tory mid Jhulieal, Aye and No, Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 

Tnlkinp: by iiitrlit and talking; by day; )'«» have more need of sleirji than they; 

Kloi^p, Mr. Hjieaker, slei^p while yon may. Sleeji. Mr. H)ieiiker. sleep while yon may. 

After all, however, a tendency to somnohmee has heim one of the letisl eonspiettons of the 

weaknesses that have marked the iK-cniiancy of the riiair at any ]ierio<l. 'I'he Spetiker’s eye 

has sound imes heen ticcuseil of a lack of imjiartiality by heated partisans, hnt. its vigilance hits 
rarely been ealled in question. 



“CArOllT NAVPtNU.” 

Au lunUKiiig inoidMil in tlm i Ioiim! of Cammnm la tS32, in wliititi 11 lirowny Clinimiiui of CoinniiHeeH in ilotectol iileoiiinR during Uiu iirogww of 

n ileliato in CimmiitUe, over which ho in |ireNiiliiiK. 
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SPEAKEUS-FAMOVS .l.\7) JNFAMOUS. 



CAKDINAIi \VUI.S1:Y, 

vIhU. ill I ho IlmiHo of ('oiniiM>]|;i olioiti'il it n:niiiora1jlo 
rt'ply from Kir TliormiH Moro, the llioti S|iuiitkiM'. 


The history of tlic SjioakiTsliip wliicli lias liccii skc1cln‘(l 
in frenenil oiiIHik' in l.lio |irof(Mlinjf V'onld not. lie 

cornplote witliont sojin^ inoni dctailod voliTonco f«) the 
[lorsonal as]«‘cts of tlu; office*. ]\Iuny Kveaf naini's are* 
associated with the (Hiair—names wliicli have left an 
indelible mark npoii t he annals of t he country. Moiv- 
ovi'r, the position is peH'uliarly one in which individual 
<*hanictcrislics have slrikiiiffly inanifi'stcd tln'mselve.s, 
and it is only, by the* biographical jiroce.ss that can be 
])ro]i<*rly e'lncidated th<! more notable inciilents which 
have accompanied Uio develojiment of tla^ preroffatives 
and ]iow(‘rs of tin* (lliair. It is, |i<>rhaps, fortunate, in 
vi<*w of the exii'i ncies of sjiaci*. t hat t he, earlier names 
which figure u|K)n t.he Speakers' roll were those* of mi‘n 
mostly undistinguished. Worthy knights of the shire, 
commoner.s teinpoiarily withdrawn from an lionourable 
ob.scurily by a fleeting po]>nlari1y. and mediocia* lawyers 
using their jMisit ion for purposes of personal aggran- 
di.sement such was the chara<*(er of the vast majority 
of those whom the .House delighted to honour in tlie 
lirst two cent.iiries of its »‘.\istence. Where fame caim* to an.v of the-ii. it was ino.stly dm* to 
thi'ir foi-tnitous a.ss(>ciation with some historic <“vent. whicli had jiassed outsidi* the walls of the 
Parliament Jloiist*. 

A ca.s(* in point is that, iif 8ir llenrv Itedford, who, in the fourth y<‘ar of the reign of 
Henry JV. (140:J), submitted what was one of the first, if tio! absolutely the first, votes of 
thanks tendered by I’arliatiient to a victorious general. The circumstaiici's of this incident 
in Ihirliamentary history are so singular that, tbe.v may be related in the quaint phraseology of 
th(* ancient record. A<*cording to this, tin* (Vmimons, on October Kith, “by th<* mouth of their 
Spi'aker gavt* the King their most, humble thanks for his many valiant, exploits—nami'ly, 
for his last, expedition into Scotland and for his three several journeys into Wales since the 
former, wherein.” continues the ehronicl<*r, “they look occasion to praisi* the valour of the 
Prince, and forgot not to ]n(‘ntion t he noble si'rvice jierformed by J,ord Thomas, the King’s 
second son, in .Ireland. As for the viclitry in Scotland, they humbly hoped that by goisl jsilicy 
it might be made to turn to the tubantage and ease of the Coiniuons, and la*cause in that 
Imttlo the I'jirl of NortbumlK*rlatid Is'liaved gidlantly th«*y ])raye.d the King to give him thanks.” 
A curious seiiael to this episode was supplied four days later, when, “the* King seattMl on his 
throne in tin* l.ords, the (Commons Iving then assembled,” the Karl of Northumberland and 
his son, JIarrv Jlotsjmr, brought before the King the leading jirisoni'rs taken in the. bloody 
tight at Ifididon Hill, where ten thousand Scots were slain. “These ^irisoners,” says the 
historian, “on coming into the King’s pTesenci* kn«*eled three times: first at the door of 
the Whitehall within the King’s Jhiliuie, then in the midst of the Hall, and, lastly', before tlie 
throne; and whilst they were still kneeling Sir Adam Forester, in the name of them all, 
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Imirihly iirnyod tli(^ Kiiiij tlmt Mn*y 1 h^ ent<“rtiiiinid acfordinuf <-0 t.]i«> oonrso of war, wlit<!lt 

tlio Kiii'f, tlicy woro taken tifflitin^ valiantly in the field, n^ndily ffranted. Filially, 

tlicv were eoininitted to tlie eare of tlie Steward of the lionseliold to await tli(' Kind’s jileasure.”' 

A fifteenlli-eeninry Speaker whose illustrious name entitles him to a word of jiassing 
eoniinent was Thomas Chaiieer. who officiated in tlie Parliament of 1408. He was a near 
relative of the ]>oe(, lint a))jK>ars to have had little in common with “The Father of Knglish 
l*'ietry.” j^hout tlie only fiwt of inten'st associated with him was the eipiivocal remark of the 
King when he made the usual protestation on election, “that he expected the (^ln^nlons would 
sjieak no nnhecoming words, or attenijit anything that was not. consistent with d(*eency.*’ A 
sec-oml name of high distin<4ion in the country’s annals is that of .lohn llnssel, who, elected 
Speaker on Octolier 14lh. 142;5. laid the enduring foundations of the great house of lledford. 
Ihit these are only chance landmarks in a harren land. 

AVhen we approiu-h the tronhied jierifsl of the Wars of the Hoses we find the Speakerslii[t 
a dangerous office for those who filled it. William Tresham, who occnpiird tli(> ('hair in 14;J!) 
and again in 14 17. was harharously murdered on the King’s highway not far from Xorthanipton. 
as he went to meet- the Duke of ^‘ork. He liinl takim an active part in the impeachment of 
the Duke of Siitlolk, and it is conjectured, jiroliahly c-orrectly, that tin* outrage* was in rc'venge 
for his official share* in that transae-tion. Meet less tingie* and e*ve*n more historie* was the* fatee 
whii*h awaiti*el Theimas Thorpe*, a knight eif the shire* lor Ksse'X, whei was e*le*i-ti*il Sjie'ake*!- in 
14r>2. in the ri'ign eif Ilmirv \'I. He he*e*anu* inve)lvi*il in the* fii*ri*e> inte-nu-cine* struggle* which 
was raging at the time* liy seizing, em he*half eif the King’s party, semie warlike^ store*s which 
the Duke of I'ork hael ileposite*d in the paliwe of tlie^ Hishoji eif Durham. An action for 

tre*spass was hroiight liy thee Duke*, and the* un- 
feirtnnale Spe*ake*r was <*ast inte) the* Fle*e*t J’ri.son 
in ex(*cution eif a ile*cri*i* for elaniages. The 
('eimmons strongly ]ireite*ste*d against this outrage* 
to the*ir he*ad, urging that he* was privilege*d in 
what he diel “ liy conimein e*ustoni. time* eint eif 
me'ineiry of man and e*ve*r afore* thi*se‘ limi*s, use*el 
in every of (he l'arliame*nts eif the* King’s neihle* 
progenitors.” 'riie appe>al was in vain. Thorpi*'s 
iroprisoTime*nt was niaele* meire* e*l1e*e‘tive*. anel a ne‘w 
Speaker was e*le*e*ti‘el in his jilace liy eirile*r eif the*- 
l*i*ers of Parliami'iit. At le*ngth the unfortunate* 
ujilieddcr of cenistitntional rights e‘se'a]ii*il, hut 
einly tei he recaptine*d and, liy the Duke* eif Yenk’s 
orders, cast, into Newgate. Afle*r ri*mainiiig he*re 
feir semie time he w.as transfi*rre*il to the Nlarshal- 
sea, and finally ini*t his enel ein the scalVolel at 
llaiTingay T'ark, in Middle*se*x, now erne of the 
most thriving eif Lemdein’s northe-rn snlmrhs. Sir 
William Olelhall, ane>lhe‘r Spe*ake*r eif this |M*rie)d — 
he was ele*cte‘(l in 1431—was a(tain(e*d of tre*ason, 
hut appe^ars to have* ese-npe-d the. fate* eif Theirpe*. 

N’e.\t ein the list e*alling for no(ie*i* is Theimas 
Isivi*ll, who may Iki ele-scrihed as “'I’lie Fighting 
Spe*akeer.” Fleeti*d on Neiveinlie*r 7th, 148(5,1/ivell. 
as a stannch iMlheri*nt of Henry VII., in the follenv- 
ing year teiok the fielel with (hei King’s feire-e*s 
against the Simned factiein, anil gre*atly distin- 
guishe*d himself at the battle of Stoke, r(*ci*iving 
for liis jKut in the transaction the honour of the 



KtCliAUI) 111.. 


In whtwi roimi wna niiiiointcd th« 8iPi5:ikerK)ii|i tlm iioturidiw 
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(iiirter. iMijfiifjcd on flio rein*! side 

in thin encomitcr, whicli ])n)V(?d so 

disastrous to tiu* Siniiiol <-iuis(% was 
Lord liovoll. n kiiisiiian of tlit^ Speaker. 
^Vitll the name «)f tliis nohlemaii a 
(raj»ie h'^jmid is asswiatc'd whieli is 
th(^ foundation of the romaiiee of “ Tin* 
Old Kiiglish ISaron ” and of t liat most 
]inpnlar of old-time halhuls, “TIh' 
]Mistleto(^ IJoujfh.” The storv goes 

that, flying from the liutthdield, Jionl 
fiovell sought refug(( in one of his 
own eastles. A faithful retainer 
reeeived ''im and eoiahjeted him for 
sc'eurity to an old eellar. Ill•re for 
some still niie\plaine(l cause he was 
left, and ultiniat<‘ly di(Ml of starvation. 
The mystery of his disapjiearanect was 
not. elucidated until alioiit a <‘entury 
and half ago. when, upon tlu^ opening 
of th<! vault for sonn^ jnirpose, the* 
skeleton was found. 

Leaving t)i(> troubled jica'iiKl of 
the Wars of the Jtose.s, w(‘ eoiin! aero.ss 
a group of oeeupauls of the t'hair 
whos(> nani(‘s have ii(‘en haialed down 
to infamy. First, in «a-der of chrono¬ 
logical ]ireeedenee, if not. In moral 
degradation, is William t’ateshy, the 
willing tool of the crafty Duke of 
(iloueester (Richard III.), lie is trfuiitionally believed to Jiave been .in active inirtieipatia- in 
the murder of t.he young Princes in the Tower, and at all eviaits had a hand in most, of the 
merciless acts of general ];K)liey by which his tyrant juasler was seated upon the throne. It 
was in allusion to his influenei-, with that of Rateliffe and Isivell. two other of liichard’s myr¬ 
midons, that ('olingburu jienncd his well-known distich: - 

Tlio (lilt, the rat, iiiict l.(iv(ni our itoj' 
liulo .ill Kiigliinil itiidur Itiu lio^;. 

The last jihrase of the conphd. is an allusion to tlie boar which Richard adopted as one of his 
sup|H)rlers. ('atesby acconuMinied his master to Doswort.h Field, where he wtis C!i|ittired, and 
from the liehl of iKittle sent to the .scaffold :it. Li'icester three days later. 

Ne.\t on our bltick list we make tic<|Uiiintattc<‘ with as pretty ti bracts of rtilliatts as are 
to be met with in the jaiges of Knglish history. It need .scarcely be stiiil tliiit the reference 
is to Ktnjison and Dudley, the notorious Alinisters of lletiry VIL, who.si* extortions, even 
in that ttge of misgovernment and oppre.ssion. wen^ of monstrous iiniKtrt. Sir Richaril 
Empson, who was elected to the Chair in the J’arliament of Id'Jl, was of common origin, his 
father being a sieve-maker at Towcester. He was a man of haughty and overbearing 
disposition, and for his cruel exactions on belmlf of his Jtoyal master was haled by the |KM)r 
with a jK)isonous hate. The jiopular feeling towards him is illustrated by a story narratiil by 
his biograjihers. It is stated that an oW man in Warwickshii’e, “accounted very judicious in 
judicial astrology,” was one day scofiiiigly asked by Empson when the sun would changi*. To 
this the old man jiromiitly replied: “Even when such a wicked lawyer as you go to heaven.” 
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Ktniison’s comidinioii in iniquity, Edward Dudle}', who fillod tlio CImir in laOIi, was a tihui 
of gooil birth and attainiii(‘nts, but utterly unsenipidons. It was slid of liis election “that 
a man may easily guess how absoluto the King took himself to lie with liis I’arliament 
when the creature Dudley, that was so odious to the juiblic, was made S 2 »eaker." It is 
satisfactory to know that a just retribution in the end overtook this precious jiair. When 
Henry VIII. came to the tlirono in 1560 they were brought to the scaffold to ajqiease the 
isqmlar auger. 

• If. is ryJVeshing to turn from these unhallowed associations of the Siieaki'rshij) to the recollec¬ 
tions Mhieh cluster about, the illustrious name of Sir Thomas iMore, to whom Townsend, in his 
“Memoirs of the House of Commons,” refers glowingly, but not, jicrhajis, untruly, as “the 
first great man and still the greatest, of his race; the first English gentleman who signalisi'd 
hinnself as an orator; the first writer of jirose which is still intelligible; the first layman 
(hianeellor of England, the celebrated luagistracy which has irirely been filled by a more 
learned, lu'ver by a better, man.” More’s cancer as a Jiiember commenced in the reign of 
Henry VII. soon after he <-ame of age. His sturdy o]»)iosition in the House to the marriage 
of I’rincess Margari^t- with the Scotch King Inought him into disgrace at (ionrt, and he was 
forced into retirement- for some years. Einding favour with Henry VIII., lu^ in l.')2;i returned 
to Parliament, and was promptly elected Sjieaker. Soon hi* was called u)ion to show that 
strong indejiendence which was so marked a feature of his character. The King, in desperate 
need of money, commissioned AVolsey to endeavour to secure assent to an enormous subsidy 
of .t'8(K).()0t), to be raised liv a property tax of a fifth of men’s lands and goods. Kolice was 
given to the House of Commons'of the projected intrusion, and there was a jnntracted and 
earnest debate as to whether the (Ordinal should be admitted with a few followers only or 
with his whole train. (>])inion ruled in favour of the former course; but More took a ditferent 
line in a speech which is a master]»iece of jiolicv. 

“.Maisters,” he stiid, “forivsinuch as my Ixird Cardinal lately, as yee. woote. well, layde to 





JlliniAT, 1‘AINTIXGS ON THE SOUTH SIDE OK ST. KTKPnEN’s CIIAPKr,. 

Oue at tlie iimiij lieantifiil uinlisivnl «iiibelliabiiiantj!i of Ibc Cliii]wl iliacoTHroil wlwn tlio nltemtlona were luiuln to admit the Iri«)i nieniiien) after 

the Viiion. 
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rnir clinrgo tlie liglitiu'ss of our toiiffiK's for 
(liiiiijos uflorofl ouf of this House, it slioiihl 
not in niy mind be ainisse fo receiivti him with 
ail his |Him]K‘; witli his maees, his pillars, his 
jioleaxes, his cross, his lialto, and the (ireat 
Seale ioo: to the inb'iit tliat if he fin<le the 
like fault with us, (hen w<* may lay (he blame 
niton thos«^ whom his (ir.urtt bringedi with 
him.” ’ 

So i(. was sedled that the rt'^^al Wolsey 
should eonii' in full slate, and be did so, wilii 
results, however, whi<di went very disaiipointing 
to his vanity. 'I'he House maintained a 
resolul<‘ silence in tin* facit of all his a|i]ieals. 

At leu,1(111, losin<( itiitieiict*. In*, in imperious 
liiiigua^e insisted u|K)n a ri'asitnabht answer. 

Then (he SiM*aker, ‘ falliiifj u]m)ji his knees 
with abject hnnulily, e.vcused the sileuett of the 
ihtuse, abasln‘d.” as it was, “at the sight of 
so noble a jiersonagi*, who was altle to iuiiaze 
the wise.st and nm.st learned m(*ii in tint realm.” 

Thercfifter *• with many ])robable argunu'iits 
he endeavoured to show the t’ardinal (hat his 
milliner of coming thitlu'r was nei( h(*r expedient, 
nor agrei'iible to the ancient lib(*rties of tin* 

House, and in conclusion told him that .exc(*]it 
all the niendiers could put their several thoughts 
into his iieiid, he aloin; was unable in so 
weighty a matter to give his (iraci^ a sufficient 
answer.” 

r'inding that his entreaties were useless, 

Wolsey swept, out of the Jlou.si* (the (!hapl(>r 
House) in a towering ]iassioii. Meeting More 
ii little later at. Whitehall, Wolsey said to him ; 

"Woiihl to (lod you had Is-en at. h’ome, Sir 
Thomas, when I made you Speaker ! ” “ ’b’oiir 
(irace not offended, so would I, too, my lord,” 
rejilied the imperturbable More, “for then I should have se**n (he place I have long di^sired 
to visit.” The King shared Wolsey's anger at tla^ di*feat tif his si-heme, and he vented it in 
characteristie style. S(*nding for Kdward Montague, a very influential member of (he House of 
('omniou.s, he greeted that gentleman as lu^ awaited the ihiyal commands on Imided knees wit.h 
the words: “Ho! man, will they not suffer my bill to jiass?” Then, placing his hand on 
]Moiitague’s head, he added sternly, “(li't my bill isissi*d by (o-niorrow, or else to-morrow this 
head of yours shall be off.” 'This argument, jiartially at h'list., succeeded where Wolsey’s 
argument failed. 'The measure ]tassed, (hough in a greatly modified form. Some of ^loriAs 
biographers have represeiifed that his attitude on this rjuestion of a subsidy was not so firm 
as it is rejir<*s<mted in the account c|Uoted, and that he on the occasion enforced the Cardinal’s 
demands with arguments of his own. It is ipiite possible that this may have be(*n the case, 
as Jlore was too keenly alive to the weight of tlu^ Ihiyal hand to offend if he could avoid it. 
Whatever the truth on the ]ioin(. may he, he must be admitted, even by his severest critics, 
to have behaved iu the then circumstances of I’arliament with becoming spirit, and a full 

* Itogci's “l.ife of lUoro.” 



h'lVM u th’if w/rf'w//<‘«‘#i/wry frowlcut, 

ST. STKIMIKN’R CHArKli. 
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appreciation of wimt ■was (hie to the in(lei)eiKh*iice of the jMipnlar ehamh<>r. Still, IMore’s- 
oocujianey of the Chair cannot 1 m« said to lx* the iKirtion of his career which reflects tlm highest 
lustre upon his name. Most jieople will jn-efer to turn froin the degeiierafe legislative cm in 
which he acted as the CoiniiKnis’ inimthpieet* t<i thos(' closing scenes in his evi-ntfiil life in which 
a successor of his in fhe Chair, Sir Jiicimiil Jiich, played so mean and dishonoiirahle a j»irt. 
It is a familiar tale, hut it will hear n‘iM>ti(ion. 

Imprisoned in the Tower at the helu'st of the Iloyal tyrant In' had sens'd so well, In' was 
visitc'd one day hy Hich. Thereupon a singular colhwjiiy ensued hetween them. The conversation 
was ojK'ned hy Kicli: ‘ Korasmueh as it. is well known. Mr. More, that you are a man holh 

wise and well learned, as well in tin' laws of (he re.alin as otherwise. 1 pray you. sir, let- me 
he so hold as of goial will to put you this ciis(>; Ailmit that, then- were iin A<-t of I’arliament 
made that alt the realm should taki? me for King, would ind. you, iMr. More, take nu' for 

King?’ ‘^’es, sir,’ said Sir 'riiomas Mon*, -that would I.’ ‘1 ])ut tin' ciise liirlln'r.’ said 

Mr. Kich; ‘that then' weri' an Act of I’iirlianient that alt (he realm ..-honld take nn- for l’op<“. 
would you not then take me for Po|ie?’ -For answer.’ siiid Sir TInnnas, ‘to your first ease, 

the I’arliament may W('ll meddle with the st.-ite of tem|ioral princes, hut to m:ike .-inswer to 

your other ease I will put you this case: Suppo.se tin' l‘arliament would mak(' a law that tiod 
shotdd not Ix' tiod, would you tln'U, Mr. K’ich, .<ay that (tod shouhl not he (ittd?’ ‘No.’ siiid 
he, ‘since no ]*ai''liament may make such a law, no mort' (as Mr. Jt’ich n-jMirted Sir Thomas 
should .'«iy, hut yet he made no such inference .-is In' .-ivouclieth after to Mr. Hich’s face) could 
(he I’nriiann-nt make the King supreme head of the (Ihurch.’” The mean-s})irited Ilieh n-ported 
the conversation, and upon it a charge of treason was con.structed, h'ading nltim.-itely to 
iMore’s ('.vt'cution U)>on 'J'ower Jlill. 


The records of Sir Iviehard L’ieh’s Spt-akt-rshiji exhihit him in i|uite as unfavoiirahle a light 


as might lie antiei)iat<‘d from his tn-achcrous coininet towards Mon-. Soon alh-r he was 


appoiiit(-d in 1,'337, the King vifcited 
the House of Isn-ds to pass hills tlnit 
w(-n-awaiting tin- h’oval assent. Hich 
took advantage of the opjiortunity to 
d(-liv(-r a fawning spi-t-ch in which he 
likened the King to the sun. “for as 
the sun,” said he. --(>xp(-ls all tln- 
no.xious vaiKuirs which woidd ot ln-rwi.s(- 
1 m! hurtful to us, and hy its heat 
eln-ri.sln-s and brings forth those se«-d.s, 

]ilants, and fruits m-c-essary for the 
snpi'ort- of human life, so this our 
nntst oxc<'lh'ut Prince- taki-s away hy 
his ]irudenee all those- e-normilie-s 
whie-h lUiiy hei-e-ed'te-r he iinyways hurt¬ 
ful te) us and our jioste-rity, iunl takes 
e-are tee eiiae-t sne-h liiws as will he' a 
eh-lence to tin- getexl and a gre-iit 
le'rner to evil-eloe-rs.” The niiui. im 
doidit, Wfis a me're' ei-e-ateire eif the 
King, auel nniintaineel himse-lf in 
powe-r hy pariele-ring te> his vie-ious 
iinel tyranniciel pi-<ipensitit-s. 

M’ell weerthv te> he hnu-ke-te'd with 
Kierh is his imme-eliate sue-ce-ssor. Sir 
Nicheelas Hare. This Sp(-ivk(-r pre-sieleel 
over the liisleeric Pari iameut which met win. ™c«BdKi sir ciitMioiiiier Wmy iw spenker in isTS. 
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in 1540 to loud its ssinction to tho despotic 
d«HTees of Henry VIII. During the Bession 
nliont seventy Acts received the lioyal assent, 
some of tlicin of a chanicter which has left, a 
deep stain u})on the legislative annals. A few 
exjimples may bc! cited. Hesides a sbitnlci 
providing for the divorci! of l.he King from 
his two wives, tliew were Acts decreeing the 
Imniing at tlie stake of any one wlio should 
jiresuine to thitik or ol)stiuat<-ly aftirm that 
the I'oTnmunion of the Hh-ssed Sacrament in 
lioth kinds is necessary for tlu^ health of 
man's son), or that private masses were not. 
laudabh', or that auricular confession was no(. 
expedient and necessary. IMonsIrous as flaw 
enactments were, we find that at tlu^ close of 
the session tin; Speaker, in the most nauseous 
strain of sycophancy, “congnitulati'd the 
kingdom, and thought great ]>raises went due 
to (Jod lor the blessing of such a ruler.” Tint 
times must, imhuHl, have been out. of joint 
when such t hings could liappen; and un¬ 
fortunately they were not, as far as the 
Speakership is ctoneerned, to changet. Vheii 
“the Kiiglish illucthc'ard ” disappeared from 
the seem', and, after a brief iiihTval of liglit, 
during which the 15oy King reigned, Mary, of sinister mc'inory, asecmdc'd the throne*, the dc^tgrada- 
lioti of I’arliameiit was intensilic'd, if ]>ossible. The lowct.st dc*pth was r<*aelied in 1554-5, when the 
two Mouses, aftc'r repc'aling all the laws of Henry A'lll. and Edward VI. relating to the; Itcdorma- 
tion, at the clo.'ic of the Earliaiiumt wcMit in soh-mn ]iroc<‘ssioii to St. Paul’s t'idhednil to rcdiirn 
thanks for their “conversion” to the t'atholic; tHiurch. Ninety crosses were lH*rm? in the 
proccission, in which figure'll ei hunelre'd and sixtei'ii priests in full vc'stme'Jits. Mishojt lionner 
ciirried the jiyx under a .s]ilendid ceiiiopy, and with him we>re sevi*n othi>r bishops, llediinel 
walkc'd till! House* of Ijords, and the*n the Mouse of (\imnions, with its S|ie*aker (Cle*mcut 
Heigham) and the imice. Mass was ci*h*liriite^d in the Matheslral with all the jionij* of the 
Koniiui ritiud as a final ae*t of sole*mnity to impr(*ss the jeopnlace with the re*ality of the 
change*, let. only a few y<*ars jeassc'd awiiy bi*fe)re the edel hews wi*re re'-estid)lislK*d and the 
Ihiformation was in full bla.st agiiiii, with Purlianii*nt. as its stiirilii'st de*fe*nde*rs. Tho S|ieake*rs 
of those elistnicte^d times must not, ]iewha]is, be blame*el tes.) severe*ly for their share in tho 
transactions whi(*h now see*m so contemietible. They were tho pi'odue’ts of a day when iudi*- 
p(*nelence of work or t hought weis a heinous crime, and the noblest w(*re! either syefopliants or 
fiuiatics. 

The i'.li»ib(*than HiK*ake*rs we*ro too d(*e'j)ly imbued with the old btul tnulitious to do much 
to eli'veite tho office. In the main they were ejuito undistinguished, and lui.ve( le^ft lK*lmul 
theun little but t.lieir nami*s imd a monotonous suce*ession of truefkiing 8|>eee*he*s in ])raiso of 
Koyalty or in insinerore dejere'ciation of them.seelves. One Spojikor who, however, must not be 
jMissed over without special mention is Kichard Onslow—the l)earer of a name subsequently 
to bewome famous in the history of the (Uiair. It is curious that this individual was 
e*leched agjiinst his will—or jeerhaps it would bo more correct to sjiy that ho was appointed 
in defiance of his exjiressod wish to be pjisserd over. The ijiiestion of his selection was B(*ttled 
by a division, the first,, it is believed, in the history of the Speake*r8hi]>. Kighty-two votes wore 
cast in favour of overriding his refusal, and seventy against. The diffidence shown by Onslow 
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wiis to a grwi(. exttnit justified, for liis tenure of office was by no means rerntirkable for the 
at)ility (lis]>ltivt!d in the condtief. of tiie ])roceeding8. The Speakt'r’s name is chiefly associated 
with an adiiiiitorv sjieech delivered at the jK*riod of the dissolution of the Parliament. Elimbetli 
was HO wt'll siitisfi(>d with this that she deigned to supplement the Jsird Keeper’s customary 
harangue with a speetrh of her own “ns a ^leriphrasis,” for though she ha<l “not betm used 
nor lovt'd to speak in optui asstunblk's,” yet she on this occasion broke the rule of sikuice, 
“riuneuibering that coiiiiuonly I’rinces’ own wt>rds be better printed in the hiairer’s memory 
than tho^e 8]»ok<‘n by their command.” 

■ Itichard (Inslow was succeeded by a number of very worthy men who made lulmimble 
courtiers, bnt w(‘re not (‘miiu'nt in any ollu-r chanicli'r. One who may be singled out for mention 
for jiersonal reasons is Sir .lolm Po]>liam, who was Speak«*r in 1581, the twenty-third year of 
lili/abetli’s nugn. This worthy had climbed to the f’hair niuhu' ncuantic circumstaiice.s. W’lien 
quite young be was kidnapped from his jtarents l)y a band of gy[>sies, and by them held for 
some years, when circumstances led to his restoration to his home. In conse(|uence, it. is 
supposes! by bis biogra])b<-r.s, of his vagabond life, he was as a young man noti'd for bis reeckless 
and dissijialed babits. lillimately, tbnuigh the intlueiice of his wife, bee reformed, studied for 
tlu' law, became a member of Parliament in 1572, and, as alre'ady notc'd, was edecteed Spe'aker 
in 1581. Another occupant of the Chair of flue Klizabi'than pieriod who should bee iiaidiculariseel 
is .Sir .lobn Puckering, who was insliilli'd in >iovernber, 1585. Jt fell to the lot of this 
SjM’aker to take a jerominent iiart. in the jiroeeedings wbieb led to the (‘xecution of Alary 
(^ueen of .Seot.s. .Selected to jiresent to Jiliz.abetb the jietition of I’arlisunent that the unfortunale 
yueen should be consigned to the seatVold, Puckering discharged his mission by making a 
sjM'ech conceived in an imjilacabli; spirit. Elizabeth, with a siiuMuity which may reasonably 
1 m> doubt<^d, manifested a reluetance to accept tlu^ advice temhu'ed, and requested that there! 
should Ihi found “a more jdeasing expedient whereby both the Queem of Scots’ lifi^ may be- 
s)ian‘d and in}’ sei'urity juovided for.” The Commons decliiu'd to alter their decision, wheixv 
upon Elizabeth n'plied in a sjieech which was 
a masterpi«'ee of jesuitical refinenuuit. “If,” 
she observ(*d, “ 1 shall sjiy unto you T mean 
not to grant your ]ietition,by my faith I should 
say unto you more than, ]>erhaps, I mean. 

.And if I said unto you 1 mean b) grant 
your pidition, 1 should then tell you iru)re 
than is fit for you to know. And thus I must 
deliver you an answer answerless.” Parliii- 
ment, with a shrewd ajqireciation of the Queen’s 
real s<aitiments, declined to 1 .ki jait oft' in this 
way, and ])ersisted in asking for tlu^ t-arrying 
out of the sentcMice, urging that “as it were 
injustice to d('ny execution of t he law to Jiny 
one of her subjects that should demand it, so 
much more wei’e it so to the whole body of 
Iht ]M>ople of England unanimously and with 
one voice luinddy and instantly suing for 
the same.” Elizaheth’s scruples, gtumine or 
assuiiu^l, ns is w«dl known, were finally over¬ 
come. Alary Queen of jdeots died the traitor’s 
d(‘ath. Partly, jterluqts, for his z<^nl shown in 
this wise. Puckering secured the Izwd Chan¬ 
cellorship, and distinguished himself in. that 
office by his devotion to the Protestant cause. 

A favourite maxim of his was that “he that 
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is tlioi'Miiglily Pojiisli oinnot Imt be a 
tray t er.” 

It fell to I’liekeriug’s lot while hold¬ 
ing Ihe Great Sisil to assist, at the installa¬ 
tion in tlie ('hair of Sir Kdward ('ok«‘, 
oiu' of th(^ most. e<'h“hrat imI t>f the men 
who have tilled the ofHee. Th<‘ jR“ri<Kl 
«>f ('ok»*’s Sjieakership wsu*, (»n the wlioh-, 
the least ereditahle portion of his ear<‘er. 
As wt^ have shown in the jireetMling 
ehapter, h(' strengthened if anything the 
degrading traditions wideh had grown np 
aliont the (’hair. Of his ingennit.y in 
hyjierlMth^ we have some amusing speci¬ 
mens in the jiiiges of D’Mwes. Tims, 
in a speecli at the close of the session, 
addressing the? (jn<*<‘n, compared 
i*arliament to “that sw<‘et commonwealth 
of little hees.” Jhn' Alajesty was tlur 
tjnei'n hee, and they liv(‘d ntaUw tht^ pro¬ 
tect ion of her wings. “ Un(h‘r your hap|>\' 
gov»M'nnient we livci njaai honey; hut 
where th(' Ikm* socket h hoiK'y t.her^^ also 
the sjjider drawelh jtoison. Soiik! such 
venoms there he; hut such drones and 
door he(‘s we will exjiel the hive.and 
serve, your ]\laj(“sty, and withshind any 
eiKUny that .shall assault you. Our lands, our goods, onr liv<\s, are pro.strat*' at your f“el. to he 
commanded.” High as is (he flight here tak<‘n, it did not carry the* orator (piit.e so far as 
the ehR|uence of fciir Kdward I'liilijis, the Speaker of the first Parliament, of .lames I., carried 
him. If. must he reml in full to adecjuat.ely ai>]ireciate its sujirtuue ipialifies; hut a few 
jiassages may sufiic*^ ts> convey an idea of the sja’rit of the. whole. ('oinnKUicing his discourse*, 
this worthy said: “Most re.nowmal and of all others most worthy to Im; adiuinsl Sovereign, as 
the suprinne and all-jiowerful King of Heaven hath created man to govern His works, so did 
He depute ternwtrial la'ings in whom His image was to gover’.i man, hut yet so as still to 
think that (hey were hut men.” Aft«?rwards proceeding h) spe.ak of himself, he dwelt with 
jtompous magnificence of diction ujton 1h<‘. ]K>sitioii he was called uisai to till. “This great, 
and im])ortant jmhlic service recpiii-eth to he Jiianaged by the ah.solute jierlis-tion of experience, 
the mother of jirudence.; by the profoundness of literature, the father of tru<( judgment ; and 
by the fulness and grace of JN'idlire's gifts, which are the beauty and ornament of arts and 
actions; from the virtues of all and every when>of I am so far estrangi'd, that not tasting of 
Parnassus’ springs at all, nor of that lioniy h'ft upon the lips of Plato and Pindarus by the 
bees, birds of the Muses, 1 remain untonched with the contrary, and thereby am disabled 
to undergo tln^ weight, of so heavy a burthen, under which I do almidy gnsm, and shall both 
faint raid fail if not by your justice disburthened, or by your clem<-ncy commiserate.” Here, 
fortunately, we touch the tojmiost summit -or more projieiiy, jH'rhaps, jdiimb the very lowest 
depth—of the rhetorical insincerities which so long marked the utterances of the occupants 
of the tlliair. The fashion gradually went out, and with the intriHluctiou of higher ideals 
of dignity the Speakerahip gained in strength. 

A worthy ]iiuneer of the new school was Sir .toliii Glanville, who is described by ('larendon 
as a man “very eipial to the work, very well ac(|uninfed with (he jiroceedings in Parliament, 
of a quick conception, and of a ready and voluble expression." His personal qualities are 
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nKraet.ivoly illustratod by lui interestiiig story told of his dealings with his elder brother, 
Sir Knincis (ilanville. This individual by his dissi])iited habits so brought disgrace ujwn 
his family that bis father cut him off with the jn’overbial shilling. When the will 
disinheriting him was read. Sir Francis (ilanville was overwhelmed with shame and remorse, 
and forthwith r**solved t«) leiul a Ix'tter life. Ketiring fi’om society, he commenc(?d an 
hononralile and iiselid care(‘r, and in -time became quite an altered man. flis brother, the 
S|M!aker, observing the (rhange, invited the reformed jtrodigal to a sumptuous bancpiet, at 
which many distinguished friends of the himily were also guests. When the feast had 
]inK'e<Hlcd som(* time, a dish was set before 8ir Francis Glanville, and he was iuvited by the 
host to hel]> himself to the contents. liemoving the lid, the knight found a bundle of papers, 
which on examination jirovc'd to be the title-churls of an iinpoitant section of the aiu'cstral 
estat(^s, with a conveyance of the projiertv to himself in dne legJil form. A veil may Imv drawn 
over the scene that followed; but it should be said that this pleasing incident, so eloquent of 
a geiK'i'ous and high-minded disjuvsition, did much to mi.se Sir John Glanville in the estimation 
of his fellows. As a Speaker he showed himself a man of great judgment and discrernment. 
llis spe<u-hes w«‘r«^ eloipient without the insincerity which IumI long markHi the utterances from 
the Chair; ,md generally he set an example of dignity which was not lost u|x)n his immediate 
successors. Though not in any sc'iise a gixuit man, his memory deserves a warm corner in the 
I’nrliamentariairs heart as that of one of the most honoumble anti high-minded members 
who were (W<‘r cidled to pnesich* over the destinies of the jsqcidar chamber. 

William Lenthall, win) wius Glanville’s successor, was a Sjeeaker of a very different tyiic. 
History difli'ers as to the interjeretation to be ])ut ujion sonne of his iwtions, bnt. thenv is a 

gencnil agreement amongst writers that he was lacking in fibre and to a ceitain (sxtent in 

]irinci]>le. The one great ejiisode in his career, his vindication of I’arliamenhiry ])rivilege in 

the mcmonible answer he giive fo Charles 
I. when he went to thc! House of (Commons 
to arrest thi; five nieinlicrs, was belittled 
by siihsequent acts of ind(‘cision and 

1 iiiMvserving. Nothing can cpiite wijic! 
out tln^ stain of tin; degrading scene 

which was witnessed in the House of 
Commons in 1 (>47, when tin* army and the 
I'arliannmt having fallen out, a mob of 
IV(!shyterian ajcprentices broke in u|K)n 
the affrighted assembly and <‘ompelled 
it f.o pass I’csolut ions rescinding votes 
already iigreed (i|M>n. Lenthall’s ]>art. in 
the business was little to his credit. 

Kven after he had lent, his siinction to 
the miserable fai’ce and w>is nniking his 
way out through the Lobby, he j)ermitled 
himself to be diagged lau^k to the (^hair 
by the rioti'rs to put. a vote in favour of 
the King’s b<^ing brought to ]x)ndon. 
The distmeted state of the country at 

tht^ time may lie held to lx*, some excu.se 
for the weakness shown in the circum¬ 
stances. ytill, something more was ex- 
jiecUul of a Speaker even under duress 
than a jMirticijHition in a heinous infringe¬ 
ment of the rights of the House, followed 
A flsn™of .ho undignified scuffle from PaUice Yard 
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in n stran^o wirriage to escape tlie further 
iiinvelcoiiK^ attentions of tlie inoh.* Nor does 
liis subsecjuent conduct i-eniove the impression 
wiiich this episode gives of liis elianwter. 
On another cKvasion when lie wished to avoid 
an inconvenient attcuidance at the House, he 
]ileaded a desire to jirejiare Jiimself for the 
Siu-ninient as an excuses for absence. He 
acceptccd XtJ.OttO as a gift from Parliaincmt. 
after his sp(M*ch to the King, and, what, is fat- 
more t<» his discri'dit., iiocketcccl a doticeMr of 
£ 06 for liis good offices in ]ironioting a iKctition. 
Furthermore, hc^ reecuved witli alaeritv from 
Cromwell one of tho.se singular isitents of 
nctbilitv which the Protector, with a true 
apjireciation of human weakness, distributed 
amongst, his subservient following. Finally, 
when unmistakablcc signs told him that the 
tide hiul tiirni^d against. t.h(> (. 4 mimonweatth, 
he trimmcHl his sails so as to take the 
greatcest advantage of it. We havc^ in the 
records of the days wliicrh jirccreded the 
Restoration an interesting picture of him 
standing in his gown at the gate of his 
residence (the Rolls Mouse) in Chancery Lane 
reviewing the troops jirior to Monk’s arrival, making encouraging s]ieecli(\s to them and des¬ 
patching them eastwards with instructions to occiijiy the Tovvcm-. Almost simultaneonsl}* we find 
him in the JJousec of Commons violcmtly o)i])osing tluc bill brought in comj>c-lling all members 
to takee an oath abjuring the Mouse of .Stuart. .Again, he is seen offering an elocjuent welcome 



of Parliament on its jiroper basis. Knergcdic, however, as he showcsl himsedf in bringing about 
the* R<‘storation, hcc could not cffaccc the impression of his jircvious acts of antagonism to the 
dynasty. Fie was actually included by the* Mouses of Commons in tlicc list, of 2 (er.sons exemipted 
from tlu' Act of Indemnity. It might have gonc^ liiuily with him but for the intervention of 
the J.ords, who moditied the pcuialty by substituting for tlie major ban a simjde decree dis¬ 
abling him from ever again holding jmblic- office. J''or this small mcTcy he had to bec thankful. 
Kvcai his di.sgracefni action in giving evideiici* as to wonls sjMikmi in the Mousi^ in the trials 
of the regicides faih-d to secure his rehabilitation. Me died nnhoiioiired and unlamented in 
Septmnber, HJtiJi. On his dying bed he made a confession of his contrition for his share in 
the execution of (Charles 1. “I confess with .Saul,” he said, held their clotlu's while they 
murdered him; but herein i was not so criminal as Saul, for I never consenti'd to his di^atii. 
No ex<-use can be made for m<‘, that. 1 |iroposed the bloisly (jiiestion for trying the King; but 
I liojK-d even Hum when I put the question, the very jmtting the question would have cleared 
him, becau.«e J believed there wei-e four to one again.st. it—(Vomwell and his agents deceived 
me.” I.s‘iithall is out' of tla^ great names in i'arlianient, but it is gn-at ln‘«-ause of its 
association wMth memorable events; and not for the qualities displayed by its owner. 

'1 here xvere several successors t.o Ixnithall before Charles II. came int.o his own. A singular 
circumstance is to Iki iioted in reference, to those who were a]»]iointc(l just )ir(w'ious to the 
Restoration. Afti-r CroniweH’s death, his son Richard, acting on the advice of his Council, 

' Is!nthall, duKuribiii^ tlic inoidiml Iiiiiisolf, snya 111.11. the luub did “jiisUe, pnll, aud halo thu Kpeaker all the 
way he went duwu to his carooho, and force him (to avoid the violence) to betake himself to tlio next caruohu to escape 
the violciiec!." 
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resolved to call Parliament together. The Houses assembled on January 27th, 1(558, and Mr. 
Challoner Chuto was chosen Speaker. The “lieats and tuimiUs” of tluf House were loo much 
for him. Within a very brief ])eriod lie hc>eame iiulisjMised, and Sir l.iU«-bome liong was 
electefl in. his place. Again the choice was unfortunate, for in a short tiiin^ the new Speaker 
sickened and died. Tlieu Mr. Haintield was ap])oin1ed pro temjfiore.. He hud hardly lieen 
nominated when Mr. Chute died. The House by this time thought it had li;id enougli of 
electing Sjicfikers, so it left. Mr. Haintield in undisturlK^i ptssession of the (’hair. 

The jieriod of military ascendency which accomjianied the Restoration was one of degmda- 
tion for the ('hair. A turbulent element was imparled with the colonels who tilled the 
benches, anil scenes of disordi.'r were freipient. Jhirlon, in his “Diary,” gives some amusing 
examples of the scant resjiect shown to tlu^ Sjieaker in thos<^ days. The iwcupant of the (’hair 
was ojienly flouted and laughed at, and once when, alter much ]irovocation, he atteni]ited to 
assert, his authority, he was told that he liehaved himself “like a Bushy’- among so many 
schoolboys, and takes a little too much on him, but grr.ndly.” Kdwaitl Seymour, who was tirst. 
elected Speak(*r in 1(573, redeemed the Chair from th<“ humiliating ]iosition to which it was 
brought by the weakness of the (*arli(‘r Restoration Sjieakers. Haughty in spirit, with a keen 
srnisc^ of what was due to him as a descendant of the Protector iSomersid, he by slu'cr force 
of character reduced the tactions assembly to onler. Reference lais already been niaile to 
his action on oiii* (Krasi<m in ipielling a dangerous disturbance while the House! was in 
(.\mimitlee liy n'suming tin* Chair, and compelling ex<!iled members to give ]iledg<‘s for th(!ir 
good behaviour. But this, though a conspicuous illustration of the mastcrfulness of his 
disjiosition, is only one of many ej»isod(!s in which he figured as the autocrat of the ]iopular 
assembly, (luce lu! ordered an eminent lawyer of the day in(4) (he custody of the* Sergeant- 
a1,-Arms because he showed no resjiect as the Sp<>aker’s jirocession jtassed through Westininstcr 
Hall. An even more remarkabh* as.sertiou of his dignity is to be found in a story which J,ord 
Dartmouth, a contemjiorary, relates: “On 


one occasion, in jiassing through Charing (Vo.ss, 
his (the S|H*aker"s) cari-iage brok<! down, and 
he onlered the beadles to stoji the next 
gentleman's they met and bring it to him. 
Till! gentleman in it was much surjnised to 
be turned out of his own coach, but Sir 
Kilward (old him it was more jirojK^r for 
him to walk iii the streets than the SjKiaker 
of the House of Commons, and left him so 
to do without any further apology.” 

J’ride, however, sometimes has a fall. It 
had in Seymour’s <‘as«.!. One day a jietiliou 
was jiut into his hands by a waggish 
member. Ihifohling it and adju.sting his 
spectacles with his accustomed gravity, he 
began to reiul: ‘'“The humble jietition of 
Oliver Cromwell-’ The devil!” he ejacu¬ 

lated. “The laughter was so loud and long.” 
says the narnitor, “that, throwing down the 
jiajier, the old man tied from the House in 
his wrath,” It should in justice to Sin'inour 
1 m! said that his beiu'ing towards Royalty 
was fpiite as haughty as it was towards lesser 
mortals. On an historic iwcasion a messag<! 
being brought from the House of Ijords t hat 
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the King was on Uie tliroiie awaiting his j)res(‘nco to hear the prorogation of Parliament, 
he refused to stir until the Hill of Suj»ply had been brought from the House of fiords 
according to jtrecedcnt, an<l when again warned, he declared that he would be torn by wild 
horses sooner than t|uit t he (’hair. His ]>ersist<uicy carried t he day. Tlie bill was sent down 
and the rights of tlie |)opular chaiulM'r w<ire \’iiidicated. Hut tlie incident was not allowed t4> 
he ov<*rlooketl wlnm the time came for Seymour to se(^k re-election. The King, ou being asked 
to give his sanction to the ap))ointiuent, flatly rcd'used, and in the end the (Simmons liad to 
make a fntsh choitre. At a stdtscquent ]ioriod Seymour had to rim the gauntlet of an 
impeachment, one of the counts in the indictment against him being that he had received 
exorbitant, pensions as S[)eaker. It was a corrupt age, and high-minded, or at least high- 
stomachwl, as Seymour was, he was not altogether exempt from the common weakness of 

desiring to enrich himsidf through his juiblic position. 



For thonmgh-iBleed unblushing venality, however, 
we must refer to the irareer of Sir .Tohn 'IVevor, who 
was the first Sjieaker after the lu-cession of William HI. 
'Jriutir was, ]ierha]i.s, as ill favoured physically as any 
member who ever sat in the Sjieaker’s ('hair. Of 
ungainly figure, imd with a lowering countenance which 
was made more ri'pelhmt by a villainous sipiinf, he 
created a most unfavoumble impression on all who saw 
him. The feeling of rejiulsion was justified. When 
he had been five years in the Chair whispers went almut 
that h(^ had what the law terms an “illicit gratifiira- 
tion ” from the (.’ity of Isunhjii in respect of a bill 
bi'fore the House relalivt^ to thi' orphans committ.ed 
to the care of that body, and hml in addition taken 
a similarly unholy jiayment from the East India 
Company for his good oflices in respi'ct of some legis¬ 
lation in which tlu^y were intm'csted. With a righteous 
desire to ascertain tin? truth, the House of Commons 
upjK)inted a Committee, with Air. Patrick Foh'y as chair- 
main, to jirobi^ the matter to the bottom. In t.he result 
the allegations weni jwovi-d up to the hilt. There was 
lu'tiuilly an official entry of Trevor’s shame on the cor- 
|K»rate records: “That .Mr. Chamberlain do jiay to the 
Hon. Sir .lolm Trevor, Knight, »Speakm‘ of the Housi? of 
• Commons, the sum of 1,()()() guineas, so soon as a bill 
be passed into an Act. of Parliament for satisfying the 
debts of the orphans ,nid other creditors of the said (’ity.” 
An endorsement on the back of the order set forth that 
“the within-mentioned 1,(M)0 guineas were delivered and 
]iaid unto the Hon. 8ir John Trevor this iSJind .lime, 
1694, in the presence of Sir Itobert Clayton and Sir 
Jami's Hoiiblon, which at 2'2h. exchange comes to i,T,100.” 
The bribe from the East India ConuMiny was equally 
well authenticated. Thus there was no alternative but 
for the House to ju-oiieed to vindicate its honour. A 
resolul ion to the following eflfect was drafted : “ That 
Sir .lohn 'J'revor, Sisaiker of this House, receiving a 
gmtuity of 1,000 guiiUBis from the (.^ity of London, after 
i«issing of the Orphans Bill, is guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour.” Extniordinary though it nmy seem 


The jflft of Mr, Wortlieiiiittr. A flno eAiffy of the Pro- 
teciur, rvimtwl to bo the work of JkriiinL 
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to our inodom way of look¬ 
ing at tilings, it dovolvcnl 
11)1011 Sir .lolm Trevor himself 
lo )mt this denunciation of his 
guilty conduct to tlie House. 

Shame would have over¬ 
whelmed a less sensitive man. 
but Trmor was not con- 
stituled that way, though it 
was with blanched cheek and 
(jnivering lip (hat he jml the 
ia(«il question. There was a 
r(«ir of “ Ayes,” and almost 
eoirqilele silence when the 
“ Noes” were called. Slijqiing 
out of his seat, Trevor made 
for his home, there to hhle 
his face from the jiublie gaz<‘. 

When the ne.\(. day came 
round, and thn House awaited 
with eager expectancy his 
advent, a note was j»ut into 
the hands of the (Uerk. It 
was to t he following (^ft'ect:— 

“(iK.VTI.IiMEN,— 

“ I dill intend to 
have waited on you this morn¬ 
ing ; but, after 1 was u]), 1 
was taki'ii suddenly ill with a 
violent cholic. J hojsi to lie 
ill a condition of attending 
\'ou to-uioiToW morning. In the meantime, 1 desire you will be iilea.sed to excuse my attendance. 

‘*1 am, with all duty, gentlemen, 

Vour most ohi'dient htinible servant, 

".I. 'J’ltKvon, Sj>eid-n\” 



h'ltfiH thf jHihtthiff htf ,Sir Pthr Lifft in t/tf SftHount Pth'tittif (Uilhrif, 

CKoUCi: MONK, lirKK or AMiKMAUKR, 

Whtiw- hiKtoric duHtiration for ti Kivo rntlKitiuinl it'd ilintiilv t»> tlio l{OHt<;tiit!of>. 


Anxious to avoid even the njqiearance of hasty action, the House adjourned until the next 
<lay. Then another letter was forthcoming from Trevor intimating that his illness still 
jirevented his attendance. Tjion receijit of this, the House ilecided to act in the only ]iossiblo 
way by exjielling Trevor from (he oftice he had disliononri'd, and electing in his )>lace a new 
Sjieaker. Tlii' King juit no obstacles in the way of the vindication of the House's gistd name; 
but he showed a litth* too much anxiety to secure the election of Sir Thomas Littleton, a 
worthy country gentleman, to suit tin* inde|ien(h.>nt s]iirit of the times. WIumi the Coni) it roller 
ot the Household ro.se in his jilace and exjiresscd his desire to *• iioniinate ” Sir Thomas 
Jattleton, meniliers flared up, ami the o|iinion was iilaiiily e.xpressed "that it, was contrary to 
the undoubted right of the House of choosing their own siieaker, to have any )K*rson who 
brought a message from the King to nominate one to them.” To jilace the niatti>r beyond 
disjinte, Air. Paul Foley was )iut iqi in opposition, and on a divi.sion the t'oiirt nominee was 
rejeebid by 179 votes to 140. Tlu'ri'after Air. l'’oley was elected to the (lhair ununimuusly, 
the choice of the House being subsequently ratifled by Isird Keojier Soiiiits on ladialf of the 
King. The S)icaker distinguished himself during his term of oftice by his vigorous intervention 
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his critics in ridicule of his overjKtworing 
disjtliivs of dignity. Honice Wtiliitde tells a 
story ill a letter to Sir Ilonusc Mann in 1738 
which shows that at least, there was a strong 
disposition to extract fun from the little weak- 
nesst's of the SiH‘iik(*r. A debiite was ]ir<K*eed- 
ing iu Committee in reference to some new 
taxes. “Lord Stmnge stiid: ‘I will bring 
him down from the gallery,’ and projiosed 
that the Speak(*r sliould be exemjit from 
the ]>laee tux. lie came down and besought 
not to be exmnpted. Lord Strange persisted; 
so did lh(^ S)ieak<*r. After the debati*, l^ml 
Strange, going out, said: “Well, did I not 
show my dromedary well ? ’ 1 sliould tell 

you that one of the fashionable siglits of 
tlie winter has been a dromedary and camel, 
the jiroprietor of wliich has entmtained the 
town with a droll variety of advertise¬ 
ments.” 


WhiMimiiiio.! i,iii. Chan fn.iii 1V.S0 III ivsii. iia la iiiiiiiartaiuwi in Uic Sir Artliur (.(iislow iiiay Well be ]liirdoiiiHi 

for taking an exalted view of his position, and 
of what was due to it from himself as well as others, for he thereby iixed a standard of rectitude 


and pi'rsonal saeritiee wliieli has ever since beiui associated with the oi'ciipaney of tlie ('hair. 
How, a]iarl Ironi the impertinent triHers of the House, his sjilendid services to the cause of 
constitutional government, were regarded is eloqui'iitly shown by tin* honours lavished upon him 
when, in 17(11, iailing health eom]ielled him to resign the po.st he hail so long tilled. The 
Corporation of the City of Jsinilon presentinl him with its freedom “as a gratxd'ul and lasting 
te.stimony of the respect Ini love and veneration” which the citi/mis entertained “of the un¬ 


wearied and disinterested labours he iH-.stowed. and the impartial and judicious conduct he 
inaintaineil in the I'xeeution of his important oHiee.” More substantial riHrognition of the 
Sjieaker's senic-es came fiiim the King, who, at th(.< direct requi'st, of the Commons, giiinted 
an annuity of 1'3,()00 for the lives of himself and his son tieorge. These grants were siibse- 
tpiently settled by an A<1 of Parliament which was bi sujiply a ]irecedent for a jawmanent 
system by whieb the services of Speakers on ndinquishing oftice were rewarded by a gi'iitidul 
country. Sir Arthur Onslow’s ri'jiutalion as an inteqireter of the riik's of the House snrvivcHl 
long after he tli8aji)ieared from St. Stephen’s Chapel. A humorous ]ir<Mif of this is sn]i]ilied 
by an incident which is related of a deliate a good many years after his resignation. Burke 
was inveighing with his customary anlour against, a motion to jirevent (.he publication of the 
]irocet‘dings of the House, when he was lironght u]) by a son of Sir Arthur Onslow, who 
challenged his views, and ri'calh'd his family conni'ction with three Speakers as a circumstance 
which entitled his own arguimmts to weight. Burke was ijuite equal to the occasion. “1 have 
not,” he said with crushing scorn, “the advantage of a Parliamentary genealogy. I was not born, 
like the honourable gentleman, with ‘Ord<‘r’ running through my veins. But as that gentle¬ 
man Isiasts of his father, his son will nevi'r boast of him. The Parliamentary line is cut off.” 

The spirit of sturdy indiqHMidence w'hich Onslow assiduously cultivated during his tenure 
of office was worthily sustained by his immediate* successors. Sir John Gust and Sir Fletcher 


Norton; the latter, indeed, if anything, improved ujion t.he Onslow traditions. He was 
jiarticularly resolute in his attitude towards the House of l.s)rds. Omre when there was a 


disturlwnce amongst the inemliers he called to the offenders “ with all the softness of a bassoon, 
‘Pray, gentlemen, be orderly; you are almost as liad as the other House,’” a pointed allusion 
to a riotous scene which had occurred a short, time previously in (>onnection with a violent 
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dispute then ])roeeeding hot ween tiie. two Houses its to the ri<jlit of tin* (Vmiiuons to he present, 
in tlie 1’tM‘is’ elminlKT during a debate. At another litne- in 1772- Hnrke Imving eoinplained 
wit.li inncli indignation of a detention of tlin-e lioiirs’ duratitm at tlie door of the House of 
Isirds witli a bill sent np from the House of (Simmons, and tin* Honst' having in revtmge 
jiroinjitly rejeet<*d a bill s«*nt <lown from the House of lairds, Norton toss(*d the measure aiToss 
the table on to tlu' flisir, and. with his tacit sanction, the do(*ument was literally kicked out. 
of the liCgislative (’hainber by an irati^ body of niemhers. Hut the most striking example of 
his lofty s|»irit, is su]tp1ieil by Horaei* Waljiole. 'I'he occasion was the presentation to the 
King ill .\pril, 1777, of a bill providing for the jiiiyment of his .Miiji^sty's debts and augmentitig 
the Itoyal reveniu* by .L'lOO.KtK) a year. In handing in the measure Norton made a speech 

informing the* King that, his faithful Coipmons ‘Miad, in a time of public distress, full of 

difhcnlty and dangi'r, and labouring under burdens almost t<M> heavy to Ik* borne, granted him 
a siijijily and gn>at additional revi'inie, great beyond exani]ile, great b(‘yond his Maji'sty’s 
highest expense (In* I'eally used the word •wants.’ hut. in his pi.’ited speech changed it to 
‘exjiense’), but Intping that what, they had contributed so lilierally would be employed wisely.” 
The, s|M*eeh gave great umbrage to the King, and a few days later, jirohahly at, his iii.stigatioii, 

refereiua* was made to it by a member (IJighy), who took the Sjn-aker severc*ly to task for his 

remarks. Norton, in his turn, was greatly ineens«*d at tlu^ attack. He felt that his dignity was 
outraged by a lauisiire emanating from such a ijuarter. and would jirobably have resigned had 
not Jfigby, at, the earnest solicitation of Lord North, apologi.sed, and the Hou.se passed a 
resolution justifying him in thi^ eour.se he had ndojited. 

Though .Norton was. as thesi* incidents show, a strong Speaker, la* was not. a discreet one. 
He is exhibited in a conspicuously unfavourabh* light In Walpole in a debate which timk place 
in Committee on NIaridi lllth, 1780, on a ipiestion bearing upon tin* re\enue of the Crown. 
Invited by Charles Fox to give his opinion 
on the diM'frine of the inalienable eharaet«*r 
of the King’s revenue expounded by his old 
antagonist liigby, the Sp»*akr‘r, who was in 
the gallery at I he f ime, came down and •• made 
a warm and giKid speech against fla* inereas<*d 
inflia'tiee of the Crown,” Not content with 
this, •■ he broke out into the most extinvagant 
and jirofligate rha}isiKly that jierhaps was ever 
heard in t hat place, accusing Lor<l North of 
dujilieit.y, and expressing himself his jiersoniil 
enemy on the grounds of a story he had the 
itn]iud<*iiee and absurdity to t.<*ll with as little 
modesty in the high estimation at which he 
rated himself. He acquainted th<* House (hat 
the Duke of (irafton, when iMinister, had 
offen'd him the jiosts of Chi<‘f .lusli<*e in Kyre 
and the Sjieakershiji, with a jiromise of the 
iK'st jilace in the law that should lK*come. 
vacant, without which, as he thought himself 
at the he.ad of his pmfession, he would not 
quit Ilia business. He asserti*d that. L«.)rd 
North had been privy to this Imrgain, and yet 
had broken it by offering a large pecuniary 
bribe to J.iord tMiief Justice de (irey to qnjt 
t.liat jiost in favour of \Ve(hh*rbum.” Ijonl 
North denied Norton’s version of (he transac¬ 
tion, aud in tlie end “ the dialogue degener- 



till ♦ ttth'tftunf; tin pietitn hjf Hir Htubtu'nt 

Tirv: ItUJIlT IION, IIEXUY l>i;Xl)AS, VIS(MJI;NT mklvillk, 
111 rcitunl tu wbtwu iinjioiichiauiit ti viuitiiig vote wns given bj 


S|ioiikc:r Ab)Nit. 
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nt<‘d into Hilliiiosfjiite.” (.)n u snbsoqinnit, diiy, stiitif' by tbo severe criticisms passed upon him 
l)y the Press, ?»or(.oii offered a qiuilified ajsdogy to the House! for his indecent behavioiur. It 
was gen<!rully felt, however. Unit the outbreak was un]MvrdunubIo in a Speaker, and when, a 
few months hifer, Nctrlon came u]> for re-election, Mr. (Iharles Wolfran Cornwall was jiut up 
in opjiosition to liiin, and, on a division, eh‘ct«‘d by 203 votes fo 17fi. Sir Fletcher Norton was 
subsefjuently elevated to the jieer.ige as Baron Ciranlly. 

• The new S|»eaker was not a man of |«ulicnhir note as a [tolitician, and his tenure of the 
(-hair was in harmony with his earlier career. His (rhief claim to distinction is that he figimes 
in the ItoUiad in tlu'sn lines:— 

Thrru ('oniwa)l sits, iimt. uh I iiiiliH]!py futn, 

Aliist sit for ever thmiiKli tlio long ticl'iilo. 

I’lUMfiil jiri'-utiiinoiico! lie hears, 'tis triiu. 

Fox. North, iiiid I’lirkc—but lioars Kir Joscpli' toa 

Following Mr. Cornwall came two Speakers. William Wyndharn (ircnville and ITonry Addington, 
both of whom were destin(!d after quitting oHict! to attain to the highest position in the 
Ministry of the day.® (Irenvilh!’s occupancy of the (’hair was for a very brief jswiod, and 
he has left only a slight mark on the anmils of the Speakershi[». Addington, mi the other 
hand, served during twelve busy, eventful years, his connection only being sevcr(!d by his 
elevation to the Prcmi<‘rship. He made a most capable Speaker. He was tactful and con¬ 
ciliatory, and was endowed with the n-quisite firmness for dealing with the ratlicr combustibh‘ 

elements that went to make u]> the House of ('ommons at- the end of tlu! eighteenth century. 

'I'lu! weakest and, for his own reputation, most foolish of his acts was to acc(!pt th(! King’s 
invitation to form an Administration on Pitt’s resignation ovit the Catholic (piestion in 1801. 
Nature had not marked him out for a stati'sman. At the highest, he was but a resjiectable 
mediiK'rity with a talent for jaiblic business and sound judgment of men. As we have sei'ii 
in an earlier chapter, his failnn* as a First, Minister was complete. In fact, it may be said 

of him that while he was one of the best of Sjs'akers, 

he was one of th(! wm’st of Premii*rs. 

Kinerging into the. nineteenth century, we reach 
what we may describe as the line of mo(h*rn Speakers. 
First of this disfinguish<‘d Imnd was Sir .lohn Free- 
man-Mit(bill, who presided ovit tlii! tir.st House of 
('ommons which assembled after the I’liion with 

Ireland. He occiqiied the Chair only a year, ami 

though the yi'ar was oii(! of great jiolitical exciti!- 
ment, he did not disjilay any special tidciit in the 
diri'ction of the affairs of the floiise. Hi.story takes 
account of him chiefiy iH'cause he was the first to be 
directly ennobled for services as Sjieakcr. He took 
his seat in the Hoii.se of Ixirds as Cord Kedesdale. 
His successor as Sjicaker was Mr. Charles Ablsit, 
afterwards T^ord Colch(!ster, who was <!lected in 1802 
and held office for fifteen years. It is always diffi¬ 
cult away from the ]ieriod in which a Sjicaker livisl 

to dei'ide jirecisely ujion the jiosition he is entitled 
to occujiy, as his reputation is built uji, not so much 
u)Min what, he does or says, as ujion what he does not 

‘ Sir Johciili Mawlsiy, a well-kiiown iMirc of tlic porioil. 

’ Four Kpeakffg of the Iluutte of CoiiiinonH have afterwards ottonpied the position of rreinier—viz, Uoliert Harlny, 
elueted K|H*aker in ]7(M); SjienoiT Compton, wlio, as Karl of Wilminfd^on, was First Ixirrl of tho Treasury in 1742 -8; 
William Wyndiiam tirenvillo, afterwnnls Irfird Grenville, who was the head of “the Ministry of all the Talents’’ 
in l.S(Kt-7; and Henry Aildinjdon, afterwards l-ord Sidmonth who was Crime Minister from 1801 to 1804. 



WATKII-OATE, .VKW I-AI-VCK VAUl), AS SEEN FttOM 
TIM.; JUVKU. 
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na rn^Mvint/ uflt r thr pk’tM'v. Jttitii- Uojutncr^ lt,A» 
WIl.UAAt WYXJUIAAf. FIKST UAItO.V (iHKNVtr.M-:, 
S|iciikci' for a fow inonthit in ITMI 


say niid wliat. ho rofraiits fniin doin^. 
In other words, the inosi successful oceu- 
pauts of the (Miair are those wlio have 
to obtrude tlieir individiialily least, on 
the Jloiise. Speaker Ahlxtt, c’stiinated 
by whatever slaiulard may ho set uji, 
ts undeniably (‘utitled to a jiosition in 
the front, rank of those who have jiresided 
»»vor lln^ Hons»* of ('ominous. Ilis ride 
was antocnitie; hut there was a jfood 
thick fold of velvet over the iron hand. 
If at tiiiK's memhers were made, to feel 
that liis dei'isions were arhiti'ary, th(>y 
also luut to aitmit. that they wen* (‘iiforeed 
with all court(wy. In the popular mind 
his Speakership will ever he associated 
with tin* episoih* eomn'cted with the 
passing of the resolution for l.s>nl IVIel- 
vilh*’s impeachment. Amongst the many 
historic scenes which took jdaee within 
the walls of St. Stejihen’s Chajiel t.his was 
jierhajis the most genuinely dnimatic. 
It. may' certainly he .safely assertinl that 
nothing more moving over jiassed there. 
A f<“W sentences of explanation are necessary to bring honu* t<i readers the full interest of the drama 
(hat. was enacteil in the. Iloust* »if tJommons on that eventful day in .April, ISOo. (.Charges of 
eorrn|>tion had been levelled against Jlenry Dnndas, Lord .Melville, First Lord t>f the Ailmiralty, 
in comu'etion with his earlier otlieial i*ureer lus Tri'asnrer of the \avy. Tin* aecinsation was 
that he had withdrawn largo sums of public money from the Hank of Kngland, jilaeed them with 
a ]irivat(> hank, and reaped a rich hut ignoble harvest in tlie furruing interest. Testimony was 
fortlieoming of a damning kind, ]iroving lieyond (|uestion that tIn* pnhiie funds luul been utilised 
in the way descriVied. an<l the only (|neslion was as to l.K>rd .Melville's jier.sonal r<*sponsihility. 
I’uhlic ojtinion, ever prone to think the worst, went strongly against him. It was argued that 
the large transactions which Inul )«issed could not possibly have hi'cn |tnt through without the 
•Minister’s guilty ae(piiese«*nee. In this ]iosition of atVairs tin* matter was brought forward in 
the House of (.'ommons in tin* form of a motion for .Melville’s imjieaeliment. 

I'itt ably and (>nerg«‘( ieally defended his I'olleagne and friend from t he asjMTsions cast upon 
him, and other leading memhers elo(|uently espou.seil his cause. I’nt tin* feeling against him in 
the House was very strong. On a division being taken it was found that, there were 21(i members 
for the impeachment and exactly the same number against. Then follow<*d that remarkable 
incid»*nl to which allusion has been made. Uisni tin* Speaker's easting vote, depended the 
issue. How would he give it? A thrill wi'iit through the House as memhers silently awaited the 
decision. “ I'et it was long,” says one who was j>re.sent,' •• lie fore tin* Speaker gavi* his vote; 
agitation ov(>reame him; his faei* grew wliite. as a sln*et. Terrihh* as was the distniss to all 
who awaited the decision from the Chair, terrible as was the Speaker’s distres.s, this monn'ut 
of suspense lasted ten long minuti's. Then* the Speaker sat in silence; all were silent. At 
length his voice was heard ; he gave his vote, and ho condemned Jsird Alelvilh*.'’ Tin* etieet 
of the decision on Pitt was striking, “At tin* sound of the Sp(*aker’s voice the Prime' 
Minister crushed his hat over his brows to..hide the tears that jxaired over his <*heeks. He 
]iU8hed in haste out of the Ihmse. Some of his op|Hnients, I am ashamed to say, thrust 

themselves nt*nr ‘to see how Billy looked.’ His fri<*nda gathen*d in def(*nce around and 

' .Mr. starts Boy<l. 
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screened liitn frtjm rude glances.” The (Jreat Commoner. 
i< is believed, m^ver completely rei-overed from the blow. 
So iiitiiniite hml he been witli Melville, and so conscious 
was he of his reclilude, that he felt the reflection njam his 
honour as he might if it had been ujwn his own. Within a 
few months of the oecuiTtnice of this incident l*itt was wirried 
to his last iH‘sting-i»laee in the Abbey. 

In consfuiance witli the vote of the House of Commons, 
Melville was on Ajiril 29th, 180(5, brought to trial before 
his i>eers, his case funiishing the last instance of an imjswdi- 
meiit- which ( he-records of the country siijijily. The impugned 
Minister made a gallant defence, averring that the transactions 
with which h<^ was charged were t-arried through without 
his knowledge or <-onsenl. After a jiatient investigation he 
was nc(|uitted of all ]iersonal corrn]ition, and with that verdict, 
]ironounced by the great, majority of his peters, the jmblic 
acipiiesci'il. Kveii Wilberlbrce, who took a leading ]iart in 
hringing about the trial, was satislied with the result, as is 
clear from his diary, wluwe he records with evident satis¬ 
faction having by chance met Melville and shaken liim 
w iM.iAM wYN’DiiAM. mui) i.KKSMM.i.. ,.,„.,)i,,||y Py ( 1 ,,, hutid—uii exjierieuce, he says, which he 

Ano.I..r,«H™it»flI..Si«,a<«r.,nTs... js. 

Mr. Abbot’s S]ieakership continued nninterrniitcdly until 1817, when he resigned through 
failing health and was elevated to the jieerage with tin* title of Lord (’olchester. 11 is 
successor was Sir Charles Manners Sutton, wdio sat in the Chair during tivi^ succ(^ssive Parlia¬ 
ments. his entire ]M.>riod of servi<‘e lasting eighteen years. A jileasant ])ietnre of this Sjieaker 
is snjiplied by Mr. (irant. in his “ llandom Recollections of the House of Commons.” “A man 
of more conciliating, bland, and gentlemanly manners.” says this writer, “never erossi'd the 
threshold of St. Stephen’s. . . . He never sntfered his politiiral jirejudices, strong ns they 
were, to interfere with the unienilies of genthmianly intercourse. The jierfect gcmtleman was 
visible in everything he said and did ; nay, it was visible in his very jierson, whether you 
saw him walking in (he streets or tilling the Chair in the House <if Commons. There was 
a mildness and good natuix^ in his features which could not fail to strike the stranger the 
moment he saw' him, and which was certain of jirepossessing every one in his favour. With 
these softer and more amiabh^ features there were blended a dignity and energy of character 
which invariably si'cnred the rcsjiect of members. . . . His voice was, without excejition, the 
most sonoi-ous, ^towerful, and melodious 1 ever heard; its compass surjirising when be called 
out, as he too often had occasion to do, ‘ Order, order! ’ 'riie sounds, even when he manifest ly 
gave no jilay to his Inngs, but sjioke with as little etfort as if he Inul been speaking in a 
whisper, fell on your ear—it mattensl not in what, jiart of the House you were at the tiim*— 
with a loudness and dejith of intonation which at once startled and delighted you. If very 
great noise and confusion jirevailed in the House at tin* time, and he conseipiently uttered 
t he words ‘ ()rdc‘r, order! ’ with some energy, you would have 8U])posed you heard the voice of 
a Jloauerges.” 


Once, and onc«* only. Sir Charles Sutton availed himself of tin* privilege of speaking 
in tJommittiM*. The subject, under deflate was a (juestion affecting the jirivileges of the 
University of Cambridge, of which he was member. His sjK'ech lasted about ten or fifteen 
minutes, ‘‘It did not,” says Mr. (irant, “indicate a vigorous or comprehensive mind, but it 
was. in the delivery, as line a specimen of elocution as one could wish to luiiur.” Though, as 
Mr. (inmt notes. Sir tlharles Manners Sutton was widely jmpular and had a reputation for 
irajKirtiality, it was sometimes thought by the Liberals that he did not exercise his jxiwers 
with absolute fairness. His critics averred that when several members rose to reply to a Tory 
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sjipech of ahilitv? lie took cjin? to fix liis o_v(* on the l<*tist talented of the iiieiiihers; iiiiil 
conversely, that when a iiumher of Tories j^ol. np to answer a Idheral s|K'eeh, he invariably 
hx)k particnlar i»iiiis to ensure that th«^ ablest of the frroup should address the House. The 
feeling of discontent culndnate.l in a vigorous attack upon his |Misition when a new Parliament 
met on February 19th, 18115. The higs then jnit u)) in ojijHisition to him .lames .Miercromby, 
a respected memlxT wbo sat for Edinburgh. t)n a division this gentleman was ••lected by HKi 
to 310 votes. As a eonse<|uenee of the vote. Sir t'harli-s Manners Sutton retiri'd to the House 
of Ijords with the title oi 1 iscount t'anterhurv and tlu‘ customarv }i<‘nsion. 'I'he victory was 
dearly gidne<l, for Mi-. Abercromby proved hut an indiflei-ent Speaker. Though persoiiaily an 
estimable man, he lacked the. forci- of <-haiiieter essi-iitial to an (effective control of the House. 
His health, moreover, was too delicate to witlistaiid the .'ieveri* {ilivsical stiidii which the 
Sjieakership iiniioses upon those who discharge its duties. His relireiiKUit in .May. 1835), with 
the title of I.sir«l Dunfermline, was, tlieivfbre, hailed with something like satisfaction even by 
those who had jdaced him in the (’hair. 

Tlui filling of the vacancy led to another trial of party strength. On behalf of the Whigs 
Air. Oharles Shaw Is-fevre was propfised, and the Tories nominated Air. Henry (ioiiibiirn. Tin- 
division showed that the ojiinion of the House was v<-ry niii<-h w-liat it had U-eii at the previous 
eontt^st. For Air. .Shaw Lid'cvre 317 votes wen^ given, as against. 25)9 i-ast for his opponent. 
Events entin-ly -justified the <-hoice inmle by thi‘ House. In a cari-er whiidi extended ovi-r 
eighteen years, Air. Shaw T.efevre n-vealed the highest (|ualities as a SjM-aker. His knowledge 
of Ihirliamentary pi-ocedure was deeji and t horough. and his rulings weri- as invariably sound and 
logical as they were impartial. Wla-n in 1811 Sir Kobert. Peel <-ame into jiowei- with a big 
(\inservativ<^ majority at his back, then^ was a d«-sire amongst some of the more extreiiie of 
his followers to elect a Speaker of their own 2 >olitical comjilexion. Put the Tory J*remier set 
his face, determinedly against, this idea. As sisni as Air. Shaw l,iefevre liad la-eu ]>roposed for 
r(*-el(^ction, he ro.se and .seconded the motion 
in a sj)<*ech of considei-able interest. His 
<-onteiition was that the jierson elected to 
the Chair who had conscientiously and ably 
licrformed his duties should not, on it, ( liange 
of (jovernment, Iw- disjila«s-d because his 
jiulitical opinions w-ere antagonistic to 
those of the majority. The view .set forth 
was in harmony with the- bulk of the 
precedents furnisheil since 1727, when 
Arthur Onslow w-as elec-ted to the Chair, 
and the House ratified it by a unanimous 
vote. Then-after .Mr. Shaw I..efevrc re¬ 
mained in undisturbed jiossession of his 
office until 1857, when he retired to enjoy 
in the House of liOrds, with tin* title of 
A’iscount Eversley, the well-eanied fruits 
of a lalHirious career. 

His su(-cessor was Air. .lolin Evelyn 
Denison, who, elected in 1857, continued 
ill offi<-e until 1872. He sufi'eretl some¬ 
what by coinjiarison with his brilliant 
]iredec«‘ssor, but his Siieakership, if not 
Jiarticularly distinguished, w-itnessed no 
dinainution in either the efficiency or 
diguity of the office. He w-as, however, 
not at all imnctilious in Ids inanagemei.t 
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of tlio llouao. Palmerston, in one of his nif^htly re|M>rts ntUlresserl from the Tn*nsnry Bench 
to the late (iucen Victoria, ment ions an inciihmt wlii(;h clearly briuffs this ont. It hupjiened 
towards tln^ end of the session of 18(10, when everyliotly was anxious to g(‘t away. ’Members,” 
he wrote, “are leaving town, but the tiresome ones, who liave no oi'cu])ation of their own and 
no chance of seeing tlieir names in the newapipers when Parliament is nji, remain to obstruct 
and delay by talking. The tS|H>aker, who has not be<m rinite well, grows as im|Hiticnt as any 
otbcial who has hinsl a grousing inoor and cannot get. to it; and a few nights ago, when a 
tiresome orator got u]» to speak just as an end to the dehate had heen ex]»ecte(l, the Speaker 
jried ‘Oh! oh!’ in chorus with the rest of llu! llr)nse.” 

Mr. Denison (thereafic’r to he known jih Viscount Ossington) retinal amid general good 
wishes in 1872, giving jdace to Mr. JfcMiry Bouverie Bnind. It was this genthunan’s lot. to 
ofliciat<^ during one of the most .stirring aial .stormy jieriods of Parliamentary history. Tlu? 
organisation t»f the Nationalist Irish pu'ty under the leadershij) of .Mr. Parnell and (he 
simultaneous development, of the system of per.sist<'tit olwtruetion of delwites as a wcajion of 
jiartisan warfare, gave? a vigour and liveliness to the ja-octvdings which had never lad'ore been 
surpassed, and only eijualled, jierhajis, in tlu; (’roinwellian pericxl, when the Indejiendent and 
Presbyteriiui factions were tigliting for ascendency. It is im|M)ssible to go in any detail into 
the jM-tions of the Speaker in these troubled days without trenching upon matters whi(di lie 
altogether beyond the province of a woi-k such as this; and there is the U'.ss necessity for any 
such review as the facts are still fresh in the ]iuhlic memory. One c*pisode only calls for 
]iarticnlar notice. Tliis was the historic debate of .laiiuary, 1881, on the inotion to jntr«Kluc(? 
the Protection of Persim aial I'roperty iii Ireland Bill. IntnKliiced at four o’clock on Momlay, 
.humary olst, (la^ motion was debated continuously by t.ho Nationalist members throughout 

that day and the whole of the 
next, and M'ednesday morning 
.still found the House migagt'd 
upon the (|uestion. Kvery- 
thing seenu'd to ])or(end 
another day’s deliati^ at least, 
when at nine o'clock Mr. 
<lliuls(one,t he Preniier.eiitei'ed 
the llou.se, ai'coinpanied by 
the leiulers of the Opposition. 
Simultaneously (he Spi'aker 
resumed the (Miair, and, r<«id- 
ingfrom a jiaper, set foi'th the 
n^asons which in his ojiinion 
icndered it ne(!e.s.sary to put 
an end to the debate, thougli 
no power under the rules 
existc^d to do so. A crisis, 
he said, had arisen which 
demandeil the jirompt inter- 
])osition of the Ohair and the* 
House. “'The usual rules 
have lieen proved jKiwerless 
to ensure ordiwly and eftective 
debate. An imiiortant nioasure 
recommended in her Majesty's 
admirhitf hif (idtrtfi iiifhiHowtt it.ji, gTiicious spcecli nearly a 
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the State by a decisive jnajority, is 
being arn‘st<‘d by the action of an 
inconsidenible minority, the meinlxTs 
of wliich have resorted to tliese inodes 
of obstruction, which have lieen recog¬ 
nised by the Jlonse as a Parlianientary 
ofTence. Tim dignity, tlie cnnlit, and 
tiie anthority of the J louse are seriously 
threatenwl, and it is necessiuy that 
they should lie vindicated. ... A new 
and ex(^*^])tional course is ini|ieKitively 
demanded, and I am satisfied I shall 
best caiTy out the will of the House 
tmd may r(*ly on its su]»jH)rl if I decline 
to ••all 11)1011 any more members to 
8 |mak, and at. once- jiroccs-d to |iut the 
sevi'ral (juestions to th«i House. I 
feel assun’d that tin* House will be 
prejuirt'd to e.vercise all its |K>W(‘rs in 
giving •'fl[e<-t to these jtriK'«‘e<lings.” 

(lluMTs, answered by •lefiaiil. cries from 
the Nationalist b«‘nches. |iim< luated tin* 
reading •if tin* document, the signifi- 
canc«' of which was ai. once s«‘en. 

Thereafter, tln^ Hous(>. dividi^d on the 
sev<‘i'al motions before it, and liiialiy 
luljourin'd aft»*r an unj>rec**d<‘nt(s] 
sitting of forty-one and a half hours. 

Mr. SjM*aker Hrainl’s a<‘tion on this 
occasion was subse(|uently hotly 
challeiigi^d by the Nationalists, but 
the gein*ral sen.se of the House and 
of the country lu*nrtily a|>|in>ved of 
the st<^|i taken, and. in view of the issues involv(*d, history will ]irobahly ac(jui<*sce in the 
verdict, on the |irincijile that a d<*si>erate remedy may he legitimately em|ilov<*d in the relief 
of a desiMwati' (lis(*as»*. Out- of this memondile incident originate<l the rules for the ch»sui'c of 
d«*hat<^ which are now an im]iortant and valued jiart cd’ the system of Parliamentary jtrocedtire. 
If he hiul no otlmr title to fame, Mr. S|>eak«‘r liraiid’s reiuitation wouhl Ik* •*stablished by 
his firm and judicious conduct throughout tln*s(^ <*xciting times. Ihil his claim to ]iost1mmous 
retrognitmii goes far lM*yond that, consisting, as it does, of a uniform discharge w'ith high 
distinction of t he res)M>nsible duti(*s of tin* Chair. 

Ill Mr. (now Ijord) Peel, whose elevation to the Cluiir lbllow«*d tin* r<.*signation of 
Mr. Briuid and his removal tt) the l’j»|)ev Honst* with tin* title of Vi>counl Ham|Kl(m in 1S84, 
a successor was found entin'ly worthy to wear the drojijied manth*. Ih^aring the name of one 
of the gr<*at<wt of modern British stat«^smen, richly •*ndow<*d with the intellectiml and )>hysi(*al 
(]nulit-ies which are most •*st<*ennnl in a. StK*ak(*r, and imbued in a strong d(*gr(*(*. with tin* 
traditions of Parliamentary lift*, he leapt at once into a |H)sition of commanding anthority and 
iuHiwmce. JHs firm, strong hand w'as felt immediately in the dir<*ction ttf the proceedings. 
lufrtK'tions of the recognised rules m**t with stem imtl instant jiimishment.. He steadily yet 
coiirt(*ously set his face against, the smallest^ ih“)>art.un? finm the eti<juett«^ of the House, which 
long centuries of usage luul sanctioned and ssinctifiiKl. in time t*^*!! the most irresjionsible 
members were held under the 8p<dl of his striking yiersonality, and would shrink into nothingness 
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at, tlie sound of his awc^- 
irisiiiriiiff voico, or evon a(. a 
glance of Iiis penetrating eye. 
No des]M)tic nionurcli ever 
coniinandi^d more uuqucsl ion- 
ing allegiance or inor(f ahso- 
Inte obedience, liis wonder¬ 
ful ]n»w(T ov«H‘ tlie House was 
perliai)s nev<T more impres¬ 
sively revealed than in the 
disorilerly scene of ,Iuly 27th, 
189:5, when his mere apis'ar- 
anc(' in the Chair served to 
still angry |Kissions which 
hiul only a few minutes 
previously vented thcmiselves 
with almost uiie\’ani[)led 
violence^ and disiu'ganl of 
jiersonal dignity. A weak 
man would have aggi'avated 
the situation by injudicious 
displays of temper or in- 
discriminati^ dealing out of 
censure. Mr. Peel avoided 
these pitfalls. Calm and 
dignified, he with a f(>w 
words allayed the mging 
storm ami brought tln^ House to a sense of the shame which the earlier incidents refli'cted 
upon it. It was a trinni])h of the stnaig mind—a notable t«‘stimony to the iiiHuence of 
charact(-r. When the (urcumstances which gave rise to t-he episode* are* forgottem, Mr. Peed’s 
action will be tre:isure*d aniemgst the* jiiost s])leneliel of the treiditions which ednster iilumt the* 
Chiiir. It woidd, however, be ei mistake to 8U]>iios(! that the* gn-eit reputeitiein which this 
emiinent- Spe'iike-r see'ure*d weis sedely elue* to his masterly iiiiture*. The pink e>f e>iairt<‘sy, he 
idwiiys in his redeitions with membe'rs maintiiine*d the jde-asante'st redeitions. Ne> le*gilimiile.* 
a]>pe‘al was ewea- ineiele tei him in viiin from wlaitevor epieuder e»f the llemse it might come. 
He* re‘garde‘el himself eis in a re-al iinel peaseeniil semse* the heael e>f the le-gishitive* family, iind 
whe*lheT elispemsing ]irincedy heespitality in the Speake>r’s House eer discharging the' ineire 
jirae;tie*al dntie*s pea-taining to his eifiiee*, he ne*ve‘r ]iermitte»ei himself to make* invielious distinctions 
base*el edther eai seeediil prejuelie-e eu- partiseiu preelile*ct ions. 

His aelelre'ss te) the* Henise upon retireanent frenn the Chair was a lit termination to his 
illiistriims e-are-ea-. The- se-eiie-, ne>l endy in the* Hemse-, but in t he J»bby, was a me-memible one. 
Passing thnnigh the* Jiediby tor the last titne*, he weis sedute-el by a e-rejwel e»f memibers of both 
Honse-s, and distinguisheel visiteirs. The a)>pe-ar!ince* of the House, filleel te) its utmost eajeacity, 
beU)ke-neel eiii e've-nt e»f unusuid imjM>rtance, anel when Spesaker Pe-(*1 re)se from his seat he weis 
i-(*e-e*iveel with tlinnde-reajs cheers by the wbeele House, anel his farewell speech was punctu)ite.*d 
by loud eleane)nstridie)ns of ajjjdause. Afte*r re-fe-rring to the cause of his n-tiif-inemt anel the 
consiele-ndiein he hied re*ceiveel freim all sides eef the H*)use eluring his tenure of eifiice*, he said: 
“ If at any time 1 have given offence to juiy one mennber, or more members, 1 hojio an Act 
e)f Oblivie)!! may be* passed. If I have ever deviate-d from that calm which slioulel ever 
characterise the ntterances of the occu|«uits of the Chair, 1 have never Imeii cmisei«)usly actuated 
by Jiersonal or jiolitical feeling. I have tried to «'on8ult the advantage and jiermanent interests 
of this assembly. ... 1 have jmssed through many sessions, 1 have witnessed many changes”— 
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reftirring to tlio institution of tho tflosnro of dt^Kite. “ Finally,” continued Mr. Peel, “ let me 
say a few ]iarting words in conclusion, and 1 wish t.o 8|K'ak, not with the brief remnant of 
autliority whicli is still left to me with the siuids of my official life rapidly running out.—I 
would rather speak as a member of thirty years’ exiterience in this House, who speaks to his 
brother members and comnules, if I inay dart! to use the (enn. I would fain hoi»e that, by the 
co-o]M>ratiun of all its membiTS, this Jlouse may continue to l)e a }Hitte]!n and a model to 
/oreign nations, and to those great j)eople who have left our short's and have carried tair bltuKl, 
our nu!e,%ur langiuige. our institutions, anti our habits of thought to tht! uttei'inost jairts of the 
eaith. I wtniltl fain intlulge in the belief and the liojie—anil as 1 sjw'ak with the tnulitions of 
this Ifouse and its glorious memories crowtling on my mind, that hope and that belief beciane 
stronger and more em]ihasist‘tl—though with lioth Jiope and bidief 1 would ctuipli! an earnest 
but a hundtle pmyer that this House may have eenturies of honour, of tlignitv, of usefulness 
before it, and that it may continue to hold, not a prominent only, but a first and foremost 
]iosition among the legislativt! assemblies of the world.” With some emotion .Mr. Peel referred 
to the kintiness ht! hiul e,\pcrienct*tl from all sections of the House—“a kindiit-ss the oxprt'ssion 
of which iulds jicrhaps to the poignancy of my feelings and accentuates my regret on leiiving 
tht! Chair, but the jneinory of which will after a .short tiini! mitigsite, I am sure, to me the 
inevitable jiain of parting.” The Pi!t*l tenurt! of the Chair will have a jilace in history with 
the greiitest of I’iiiiiainentary memories. 

It was with serious misgiving that the House of Commons iiddres.sed itself to the task of 
providing a successor to Mr. Peel whi'ii, in 18i)o, somewhat serious indisposition jtromjrfed 
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him t,o his well-ciiniod rejiose in iho Unuse nf Iannis. A Sp(‘aker is always difficult lu 
rqilacp; a siicM'cssfnI om* can never be adet|uafply re) »lac(Hl • immediately at least. Thos<f who 
occupy the (’hair f^row into (he iK)si(ion, as it were. As they are necessarily unfried in the 
duties of the oftiee, tlu*y have* to establish their inllnence and their own trmlitions liefore the 
Houses can be imhiced to extend to them that uiaiualified allegiance which is indisiKUisjibh! to 
the 8m<M>th working of the rarliamentary machine. Such was the per|»lexity which Mr. Peel’s 
Retirement caused that each party resolved to put forward a nominee for the «)ffice. The 
Unionists favoured Sir Matthew White Kidley, a highly resjiected and widtdy e.\j»erieneed 

mmnher of their jimiy, who in many 
resjionsibh; }M)sitions hml shown him¬ 
self ]>ossessed of those'sp(*eial pers(»nal 
(pialities which are most desirable 
in a Speaker. On the Liberal side 
Mr. William Uoiirt. Onlly was iulopted 
as candidate. This gentleman o(!- 
unpit'd a jxisition of conshh'nihle 
eminence at the Par, but he hud up 
to that time not b<‘(m at all ]tro- 
minent in Parliaimrnt. What the 
J loose knew of him, however, was 
all to his advantage, and his fine 
jiresence, courtly iM-aring, and un¬ 
tarnished reputation convinced the 
Lilx'rals. who were in tlni ascendency 
at the time, that in voting for him 
they were making a suitable choice. 
Th(' result of the division in the 
i'ireumsiunees was a foregone con¬ 
clusion. For Mr. (lully 28;') mciinbers 
voted, as against 274 who sujuiorted 
Sir Matthew White Kidley's candi¬ 
dal ur«^ The contest hsl't a little 
soreness in tln^ minds of the Unioni.st 
]iarty, who had regarded Sir .Matthew 
White IJidley’s claims as incontest¬ 
ably sujierior to those of his opjs)- 
mail ; but this scmmi won^ away in 
the ]in\sence of Mr. (iully’s tactful 
and inqiartial discharge of his duth^s. 
Hence it happened that when the 
Unionists came back to power shortly 
afterwards (hey confirmed him in his j)Osition, and he was, quit,e as a matter of course, again 
ixMdected by tin* new Housf^ of Uommons which assembled aft.(^r the general election of 1900. 
.Many years of useful work in tin' (’hair are, it may be hopes!, still before him. It would, 
therefore, be (juite out of jilace in a work of this descriiition to atteitqit anything like a survey 
of his caixM'r. We may, however, with contidenee antieijiute that the verdict which history 
will write ujion his Sp«'akcrship will 1 h' neither unflatti'ring to him in a personal sense nor 
lacking in a])preciatiun of tlie virtues which rf^iHisc in his cpiict, undemonstrative, yet strong 
hairlling of the House during his term of office. 















CllAJ'TEJl XXVlil. 

PARLIAMENT IN BEING—THE IlOUEE OF COMMONS AT WORN. 

The first, fiim-tion in>rfonnwl by a newly elcc^lcil lloiisi* of ('.oiiiinons is tin- elccfion of flu* 
S]>c‘(vk(w, who is diosen, generally nimnimonsl y, as ^iresideiit of I lie a.ssenihly and mold lipiei-e 
of tliP Hons(? us a whole. The eereinony is'inii>ivsting and attriudive as marking Ihe iirsl aet 
Uie eliosen rc‘|ires*>ntatives of tlie people jierform in I’arliameut when asseinliling fogellier for 
tln^ first lime. 

Tlie House on Ihesi' oeeasions ]iresen(s an anima1<>d ap])earanee. Fresli fi-oni Ihe House 
of l.ords afler receiving directions lixim liis .Majesty's Commissioners to laoceed to elect their 
SjKniker, inenibers crowd tin* benches, and the gidleries are also full of visitors. Tln^ ]iro- 
<-eedings an* opened by the (Jlerk of the House, who, as the, chit'f |H‘rmanent. otlicial, rises 
from his seat ‘at the tidih* and jioints with his finger t<i a gentleman who, it has lK*en 

arranged, is to jiropose a fellow member for Speaker. The motion is si*comled by another 

memher. nsnally belonging to the opjiosite pditical jiaity when the choi<-e of Speaker is 
unanimous, and both proposer and si'conder are generally leading hut imolticial memlu-rs of 
their res)ieetive jiahies. >'0 other nomination having lieen made, tin* Speaker-idect, rises in 
his jilaee and (‘.xpressc's his sense* of the honour proposi'd to he ••onf<‘rr(*d upon him, and his 

willingness to accept the otiice. He is then 

eondiK'ted along the fioor to the Sjieaker’s ('hair, 
from till* .steps of which he tenders his thanks 
and acknowledgments to the House* and si*ids 
himself in (lie Chair amid louel chi‘i‘rs. The 
niae‘ 1 *, which until now' has he*(>n unele*r the* table*, 
is plai-i*d uiKin the tah!e* by the Sergeant-al- 
Arnis in full vi**w of tin* House*—a )Misitiou it, 
oi-cu]iie‘S iluring the* sitting of the* House with 
(he Sjieaki'r in tin* (hiair. ( \ingrat uhit ions t i> 
Mr. iS])eaki‘r-e*le*e-t are tln*n maile by the* li*ael- 
ing nn*mbers, anil the* House imnieeliately 
aeljourns. In the eve*nt of more than i>ne e-an- 
dielate being prope*si*il for the* otfiiM*. a ilediate* 
and elivision follow, the (Mi*rk of tin* House 
iliri*e'(ing (he* proee*edings, anil ap|M>inting (In* 
tedliTs for (he division. I'lion only (wooe-easions ‘ 
iluring the last sixty-thrife yi-ars has a e•on(e•st 
oi'curreel. The ne*xt elay the* Sj)eaki'i-e‘le*et 
(without bis official re)be*s or wig, hut in Cxiurt 
dri'ss). a(,te’nde*d by the Commons, jmieeeils to 
the Hou,se of Ijin'els to lee-edve from the Isird 
Chancellor the ajipnival of his .Majesty the King, 
whie;h having been given in due form, the First 

' In 1839 Mr. diaries Shaw l>!ft*vri*, afti*rwarci*_,Viscount, Kvi'rslcy (l.il>eral), was e*le*otc<l Sp<[*akcr over Mr. Henry 
(loiilliurn (Cion.si-rvativH) by 317 npraiust 299 votes, in 1895 .Mr. William Court rjully, Q.C. (bibcral), was olcctcd over 
Sir Matthew White llielley (Conservative) by 285 n^rninst 271 votes. 

:«il 
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(’omirioner eljiitns for liimsolf and on behalf of the CominonH all their undoubted rights 
and j)rivileges, “especially lre««lom of speech in debate, freedom from arrest of their persons 
and servants, and above all freedom of access to his Alajesty whenever occasion shall require 
it." lie also jmiys that if any error may be committed it shall be inqiuted to him alone, 
and nf>l. to the faithful Commons. The Tiord Chancellor, on behalf of the King, conlinns all 
the rights and ]>rivileges, and the Speaker and (’ommons return to their own House. The 

former then takes the oath as follows; “ I,-, do swear that I will be faithful his Majesty 

* King I^lward VII., his heirs and successors, according to law. So help me, (fod.” The business 
of sweaiing in members ])roceecls in an a])|>uinled order, the Si>eaker going through the 
cenmony first. It is optional whether members take the oath or make an affirmation to the 

same eflfecl.* 

The House of Com¬ 
mons may now be said tx> 
be ])i' 0 j)erly constituted for 
the transsu’tion of business. 
This begins each session, as 
alremly descrilH‘d, with bis 
Majesty’s spc^ech from the 
throne in the House of 
J/>rds, delivered by Hie 
Sovereign or the Koyal 
Commissioners a](point ed 
under the (ireaf Seal, in the 
jireseiice of flic (ommons, 
who have been siiinnioned 
to tli(( Har of the I'pper 
House by the Hlack l\od. 
The speech relates events 
of jiublic imiKirlance wliich 
havii happened since (he last 
](wrogntion, the (Jovi'minent. 
legislative ^irogr.immc for the 
ensuing session, and other 
matters of national interest, 
it is thought desirable 
to (‘ommunicate to the 
nation. 

'I’he recognised ]ieriod 
oi*cupi(‘d by an ordinary 
session of Parliament is six months ot the year—the Houses meeting at the iTcginning of 
February, and jiroroguing by the middle of August, with short intervals of adjournment at 
h.ast*‘r and W hit siintide. It not intreqnimtly ha](])ens, however, t.hat exceptional jiressnre of 
public affairs or financial oxignnci«is render it necessary for t.he Houses to sit until late in 
the summer, or hold a furthi'r meeting l)efore Christmas. The decisioii as to wheth<*r an 
adjourned sitting is necessary ri^sts with the Government, but the hours of mi'eting and the 
general arrting(*ments for conducting business in tlie House of Commons me regulated by 
standing onh*rs and sessional resolution.s, agreed to by the House itsidf, while certain unwritten 
customs prevail, the breach of which is quickly resented. The time of meeting lias varied 
according to the sticial customs of the ^(eriod. Turning to the jouriuds of the House, we find 
that in 1004 members asscunbled at fi a.m., and a few years later at 7 a.m. In 1641, on 

' Korinc-rly tlie oath, by a statute of the 7tl) Klimbelh, was taken before the Lord Steward, bat the enactment was 
rciieiiled in ]S2!I, and the present procedure substituted. 
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SWKAUINU JN MKJlIlKliS AT TIIK IIOI'SK Ol’ TOMMONS. 
Mciiilwrs takiiiit ilie (Kitli at Iho t^iUlo ai Ihv of a nvw I’lirljaiia'iit', 


(Smidiiv, August 8tli, a meeting took ])luc(^ at G u.iii. 1« enalile members (o iilleiid Si. Margjiret’s 
('Imn-li to bear jmvyers and s<Tmon. It was a long service, a]i])ar*aitly, for Mu' rclum lo Ibe 
House was not made until nine o’clock. The House rose at twtdve o’clock in Ibe day. .Later 
on the cuslom of early siMings was ul>andoned, and the hour of assembly was li.\ed for twelve* 
o’clock. It grjulually got later until in the middle of the eigbU'cntb century, when mt'inbers 
met as lat<' as four o’clock, and the sittings were conducted without, any slated t.ime for 
adjournim‘nt. This arrangement continued until recent times, when a revision of the rules 
was made, by virtue of whi<*h the lfon.se met on JMonclays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
at three ochick, and sat, until not. later than 1 a.m., no oji]ios('d business being taken afl<‘r 
midnight. t)n Wednesdays the sitting lasted from 12 noon until G p.m. The day was given 
u|i to the discussion ot jadvate members’ bills, exc(*[iling towards the clo.se of the session, 
when the (iovernment monojiolised the whole, time of the Ihmse with its own work. In 
the present session a sweeping change in the whole system of arniuging busimiss has been 
made afl«*r jiroloiigcd debates in the House. Uiuh'r the new rules, on ISlonday, Tu(*sday, 
Wednesday, and 'I'liursday the sittings coinnu'nce at 2 p.in. and may extend to 1 a.m.. with 
an adjournnumt for dinner between 7.30 ji.m. and 9 ji.m., and Friday becomes the off day, 
the hours of business being from 12 noon to G ]).m., as on W'odiKisday under the old system. 

The business of the session commences witli the consideration of the Jtoyal sjaiech, but 
before the discussion is actually eidered u]y>n, in order to assert the right to act without, 
n'tcrenco to any authority than their own, the Coinmons (and also the liords) invariably at 
the beginning of each session reml a bill a first time jrro /(mud. In the lyirds this cuslom. 
is reguintc'd by standing order, in the Commons by usage. The practice in the House of 
( omiuons takes the form of the Clerk holding in his hand a dummy form of a bill and 
reading out the title : “ Outlawries Bill—for the more efficient jireventing (clandestine outlawries.” 
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The hill is thus read a first time and ordered to be rcwl a stieoiid time, hut no day is fixed 
for further i)roceedii)g with it. In the st-ssion of 1794 a im>iuher endeavoured to raise a 
debate upon t.his pnn’eeding, but tlie Speaker ruled him out of order. 

The origin of tliis formality may prolnibly lx* traced to the reign of James I., as in 1604* 
the Houses were occupied with a ease respecting the liberties and jirivili^ges of the Commons. 
The incident arose out of the election (»f Sir Fnincis (hsKlwin as knight of the shin' for 
Ihicks, and the refusal of tlic return of his eh'ction by tin'Clerk of the Crown —Qniu vtli't/alm 
(outlawed).” Another writ was issued and Sir .lohii Fortescnc ch'cted. A long d»*liat.e t»s>k 
place, and it was decided “ Sir l'\ (ioodwin wius duly elected and (de jii/iv) ought to be 
received.” He took the oath and his seat in the House. 'I'lie House of liords took the 
matter uj» and re<piested a conference with the Commons ; the latter objected, stating "that they 
do conw*iv(' it. d«M‘s not.- stand in honour and order of th(' Houst' to give account of any of tlicir 
jiroceedings and doings.” On tlie intervention of tlic' King eventually a eonfenmc'' took ]ilac<‘ 
with tlie jiulges, with the result, that it was decidi'd tliat. neither iiKMidx'r was allowc'd to have 
the se^it, anil a waiTant for a new election was allowed by the Commons, they having admitted 
that by receiving (ioodwin outlaws may 1 k> makers of laws, which is contrary to alt law," and 
an Act was pre]iared‘‘that outlaws henceforward shall stand disabled to .serve in Parliament." 

The inference from this seems to he that, thi' ('oinnions, re.senting the intcricrenccs of 
Lords and King in 1604, although it was ajijiareutly justilicd in the particular case, from that 
time to the present have introduced an Outlawries Jhll in fonn every session, but in doing so 
luive taken the opjiortunity of acting in the matter indeiK'iident- of the Loyal mc.ssage as to the 
cause of I’arliament being summoned—a sort of ret alia! ion for having in former days been com- 
jielled to admit itself in the wrong in insisting upon an outlaw taking his place in the House. 



3,OW£U SMOKlNG-nooM, llOl’SB OK COMMONS. 

A juimliir iJacB nf n-wirt for iiteiiibeni, wlio nre iiemiittnl t<> infnidiire tlwir friculU wiUiout restriction. 


' I’arry's “ J’arliiimcnfs iind (.'omicils.” 
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VVlion tlie King’s six*ccli is reached, the Speaker, oxidaining that lie has obtained “for 
greater a('ciinu;y ” a cojiy of tlie docMxnioiit, reads it to tlie. House, and meanwhile, it. is 
circulated by tlie Vote Office to inemlKMS of the Coiniiions and the represmitatives of the 
I’ress. Two sn]>]iortei-s of the Government now res]iectiv(dy proi»ose and sewnd an address 
thanking his Majesty. It is the jirac-tice. for these gentlemen to a])iK;ar in Court dress or 
uniform, a custom for which no absolute reason can be assigned, though it has been eonject ujimI 
by Tarliamentary authorities that this is the last remains of what was seen in the middle of 
►the nineteenth century when “tlie floor of the House presentixl a gay scene; members wore 
tlieir ouiers and stars glitti'red on the benches, both to the right and left of tlie Hpeaker. ’ 
,\ notalile exceiition to the old custom took ])lace a few years back, when one of the .Ulniur 



VOTK OFJ'ICK. 

tliiif ufHou tlio voitM utitl jtrticuctUiigHi lliilo, unci I^U‘limiientiir 3 ' )iii]ierK uru IssTind tp iiioii>b(tr«. 1'Jie dciKirtmcDt Ik nndor the ciuHrtt] itf 

the Biieakor. 


members who was selected to second the address aji^ieured in ordinary evciiing dress upon the 
occasion. 

'I’lie discussion of the King’s sjM^ech may range over the whole field of jiolitics—flovern- 
nieiit doings and misdoings during the recess, proiwsals of higislation and non-iirojKisals, and 
matters of general interest—and although in former times tln^ ilelialc^ was usually finished in 
one or two nights, in recent sessions a week has lieen considered a uuKlerate time to oecujiy; 
occasionally a tbrtniglit or even longer has been taken up by the various r|uestions raised.’ 
An iniisalant jianigraph ai>iK*ars in the Koyal message and is addi-essed to inembiws of the 
House of Oominons only. It states that the estimates for the jiuhlic service shall be jiresented 
to them, and ujxui the conclusion of the general deliate U]K)n the s^x^ech the House resolves 
that upon a certain day it will aplxiint the Committee of Supply to consider the demands of 
• In Die year 1887 sixteen sittings wore occupied by tlie proceedings in connection with the Queen's speech. 
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the Sovereign for meana. to maintain the Army and Navy, and other branchea of the public 
aervice. The Connnil.feo liaving thua been aet up, certain allotted daya are thenceforward 
devoted througliout the seaaion to it. As a corollary to Supply, the Committee of Ways and 
Means a<*coini>anies its jartncr through the session, devoting its attention to the manner in 
which the suppliers gmnted shall be raised, its chief function being the consideration of the 
Budget resolutions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in Committee of Ways and Means 
sets forth his proposals by ])resenting a balance sheet for the year of the hnances of the 
nation, explaining what revision, luldition, or re<luction of taxation is to take jdace. 

A eonfusion sometimes arises in the minds of newcomers as to the functions and practices 
of these two Committees. They are distinct from each other, each com]>rising the whole House 
without a Speaker. The ]iresident is a member (emjiowered to ac*t as Deputy Speaker when 
necessary). He is a]>poiiited for the 1‘arliamenl, with a salary of X'2,500 ]>er annum.’ The 
jiiwet'dings of the Ouamittees are subject to the revision of the House itself, and although 
tlie Commons may amend the Committees’ proceedings, which eventually form a bill, the House* 
of Lords cjiimot amend or alte*r, but only jmss or i*ejcct it. Sujiply decides the amoniit of 
money to be granted and the manner in which it shall be sjient; Ways and ]Means the method 
of rinsing it. 

Pmyers are read diiily by the SiM«iker’s cliajilain immediately iifter the Sja'iiker (‘liters 

t he House. At jaaverstlie 
doors are clos(*d and 110 
strangers or represcmiatives 
oft he Press are jHMniilled to 
he present. The occnpiuiis 
of th(* Lillies’ (iallery iiri^ 
not distnrhed. for this por¬ 
tion of the (!hainber hiiving 
a brass ‘* grille ” in front is 
techiiiciilly outside the ja'e- 
cincts of the House. The 
Speaker, stiinding at tin* 
tabh*, gives tin' res)smses, 
and memhers presimt stand at their jilaccs in front of their seats. Attendanci* is o|>lional at 
])rayers; but by attending a member is entitled to secure a ])articnlar seat until the rising of 
the House*, he fixing thereon a card, provided fortius purpose, with his name ujion it. Ministers 
of the Crown, who occujiy the front bench on the right, of the Speaker, and ex-Ministers that 
on his left, have seats iiermaiumtly allott(*d to them. While Commilt(*es are sitting, m<*mh(*rs 
s(*rving niion them, and in attendance, are entitled to the privilege of securing a scat in the 
Hous(' befoi’e ]>ray(*rs by apjilying for a particular kind ol ticket at the Vote Office. 

The sysl(*m of securing |ilac(*s has lieen adojited in consc'ijneinxi of the insufficiency of the 
seating HC(*ommodation* for the whole House at one time; but by general ])ractice a seat is 
usually reservi*d for a member who has left his hat ujion it, and by courtesy members of long 
standing and gen(*nilly r(*cognis(*d |K)sition are usually conceded the right, to occiijiy the same 
]>lac(*s. At times of siiecial interi'st. so gr(*at is the anxiety to secure a seat that membi*rs 
will arrive liefore daylight; and u|>on the introduction of the Home Buie Bill by Mr. Gladstone 
in 18921. Mr. Sfieaker Peel was asked to fix an hour before which no seat should be ap|)K)priated. 
He di*cided that ujioii this jiarticular occasion twidvcf o’clock noon would be reasonable, and 
stat(*(l that “great, inconvenience, almost indecorum, has arisen from members coming into this 
House at the dawn of day, and even before it. The House has to be cleaiuMl, and the servants 
have to be here for the purpose, so that if memlM*rs arrive at an int*onwnienl.ly early hour it 
will interfere with that proceeding.” At the ujijiointed time a crowd of members assembled 

‘ In the presnnt session a Deputy Chairman lia.s beim appointed, without salaiy. 

* The nuiiiboT of scats for the use of meml>crH in tlic Hou.sc at the present time is 440. 





PEESESTATIOS OF SHEBIFFS AT WESTMIXSTEB. 

When the Law Coaru were ritaated at Weetminster, It wae caetomaiy for the SherilB to attend in State on Jane SSrd. to be .worn in before the Cure,tor Baron of the Exchequer. The picture repreeente one 
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u(. l.lie d«x»r of the House, the whole of the seats were quickly approi»riated, and chairs 2 >lact’d 
along the floor. 

A (inoruin is necessary at the ht'ginning of business, and, prayers being concluded, the 
Speaker may, if he thinks fit, count the House. If forty inetnbers are present, he takes the 
(Miair; if not, waiting until four o’clock, he counts again, and the requisite number still not 
attending, he adjourns tin? Home tilj next day. Why forty forms the quorum out of a Jfouse 
«)f six hundred and seventy members is a question that frequently occurs to a newcomer, and 
even the experit?nc(?d member may not Ik* aware that in 1640 the (\»ramons decided that “it 
Ik*, a cifhstant ride that .Mr. SjK'aker is not to go into the Chair till theni be at least forty 
menibers in the House.” It has lK.?en conjectured by a historian of that jieriod that us forty 
was the niimlMT of Knglish counties (excluding Wales), the intention of tin? House was that 
tin? e(|nivah'nt number of members, one for each county, should bf? jiresent for the transaction 
of afiairs. Whatever the origin of the rule, it is strictly observed. U[»on notice being taken 
that forty members are not jiresent, the Sjieaker ordi'rs strangers to withdraw, and electric 
hells are rung throughout the building for two minutes, giving notice to those within the 
precincts of the fact that the House is about to be counted, and if a quorum is not forthcoming, 

the House at once adjourns. 

Many and ingenious 
devices are adojited by 
memlK*rs inten*st4?d in the 
burking of jiarticular business 
to secure an iMljournrnent by 
the simple means of reducing 
the attendance below the 
minimum. There is a well- 
authenticated story of a new 
member who had rushed in 
breathless at. the summons 
of the electric bells for a 
count being met at the en¬ 
trance to the I,obby by an 
arch-]>lotter with a bland 
invitation to jiair, and of his 
falling innocently into the 
trail and going contentedly away, while his absence just served to make the “count” successful. 

Petitioning J’arliaraent for the redress of grievances is, in the words of Lonl Peel, when 
Speaker, “an ancient and most valuable right, but. its value can only be maintained if the 
jK?titions ]>res(*nt.(?d to this House are genuine, authentic, and axe the free and unfettered 
exiiression of the wishes of the ]>eople.” 'J'he words were sioken in 1887, when one Reginald 
ilidmeod, brought to the liar of the House by the Sergeant-at-Arms, was ])nblicly reprimanded 
for forging sixteen or seventeen hundred names to various ])etitiuus, an oifence for which, he 
was reminded, men had in quite recent times been committed to Newgate. It is therefore of 
some imjKirtance that, the pnu.'tice and general rules governing these expressions of the wishes 
of the people to their rejiresentatives should lie understood, although in these days less weight 
is ]K‘rliaps attached to this metluKl of culling attention to grievances. U])on receiving the 
]ietit.ion, which may be desjialched free of ])ostage within certain limits, before presenting 
it to the House tlie member must see that, it, is written in the English language, or if 
nccuni|Kinied by a translation, he must, certify that it is correct (printed, lithographed, or 
t.yiK?wrill(?n (Wnments are not accepted), and the address of every jx'rson signing the petition 
must, also be there. Moreover, the language used must be respectful and temjiemte, free 
from im}mtjit ions ujion the chanu?ter of Parliament, the administration of the law or other 
constituted authorities; nor is ref<?reuce iiermitted to be made to any delmte in Parliament, 
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altliough if the petition relates 
to any mat ter or subject to which 
the memlsjr jircsenting it may 
intend calling attention, he may 
])roj)ose that tlie jietition be 
])ri!ite(l and circulated with the 
]>roceedings of the Jlouse;. It is 
the jiractice for the member to 
sign his name at. the to]> as a 
means of id(‘nti(ic.ation, and he 
may pn*sent it openly to the 
House after ])rnyers, »»r <lej)osit 
it less ])uhlicly in the ]m)])er 
(|uarter by jtlacing it in a large 
iKig hanging at the side of the 
tahh*. A more* ]>ictures(|ue 
method with regard to petitions 
from the (Corporation of the ('ily 
<if Ijondon is adopted. The; 
Sherift's attendiiig in their State 
rohes are permitted to come to 
the Har of the House, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, with the mace, 
itii.roduces them. Tlie (Corjwra- 
tion of Dublin are entitled k> 
the same privilege, their Ixird 
Mayor, fully accoutred with his 
(‘inhlems of ofiici; and attended 
hy his oflieers, entering the ])re- 
cincts of the House, and, being 
observed by the Sju-aker, is 
chatleng(‘d hy him. My liord 
Mayor of Dublin, what have yon 
t.lu're ? ” the answer being a re¬ 
cital of the substance of the 



petition. Q'he time-honoured custom of ent<-itaining a mimh«‘) of members to diiin<‘r at the 
House is followed by both the Hherififs of the City of Ixmdon and the J»rd Mayor of 
Dublin. All ])etitions 2)resented to the House are referred to a Select (Wimittee ap]M>inted 
early in the session : th(*y are carefully examine<l, and reports are j»eriodically ]>uhlishcd 
giving a geneml summary of the imrtitmlars of the pniyi'r and numlK-r of signatures, the actual 
J>etitions l)eing stored away among the archives of l‘urliament. 

(Question time affords an oiijiortunity for th«> stranger visiting the House of witnessing 
one of the most interesting periods of tlie sitting, and supplii's a means of identifying 
many of the unofficial memliers and most of the ]Ministers. Many and varied are the tojtics 


touched upon, from the sujiposi'd unfair treatment of an obscure postal official in the West 
of Indand to the latest move of the Government in their foreign jiolicy. The answers givmi, 
although sometimes jmrely of the departmental order, are not iiifreijiiently amusing and 
entertaining. An atti>mpt to coriuT a Minister by a well-timed sniijilementary ipiestion arising 
out of his answer is invariably ri'i'cived by his opjionents with ai'clamation; the skilful answer 


turning the tables iqion the inquirer never fails to hi* appreciated by both siiles of the House. 
Notice of questions for a future day are written out and handed in to the Clerk of the Table 


and are subject to revision under the direction of tln^ Speaker; tlu'y then appear in the 
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jffiiitod jirococdings of the HoiiHe, and in dm* eonrse take their place ujion the orders of the 
day. They may be answered orally or by means of the answers being printwl and circulated 
with the votes the following inoming. I’he questions are grouiM'd for the convenience of 
Ministers; those to the Tx>ader of the House are by arrangeiiient placed at the bottom of 
the list, a system which was ado 2 ited when Mr. Gladstone was I’riine Minister, in order to 
aiford him tla* ojqortunity of arriving at the House later in the afternoons. The jiKictice is 
for the iSjKiaker to call u]M)n the member whose name ajipenrs first ujion the list. The 
gentleirthn indicated then rises in his jilace and says: “I beg to ask the Chanciellor of the 
Exchequer question No. 1,” as the ease may be, and so on, it being contrary to the rule 
now to read the terms of the questions, although until recent years the i)ractice of reading 



a lion* OK VOTK OKKICK MIOSSSNOliltS. 
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(liein thioughout was retained. The change was brought about in conswiuence of a section 
of inemiHTs during a stormy ]ieriod of iiolitics making full use of this ojqiorlunity of 
imiloiigiug the iiroceedings by asking a great many questions of extreme lengtJi, uism 
subjects of limited interest, and rending them wiml for word. The Minister concerned has 
hatl notice of the question to be asked sent him, and when the time mrives to reply, he 
u.suully mids out. the answer which has be<m written out by the officers of his de 2 »irtments. 
In matters considered urgent a itrivate notice sent the same day may suffice, and where 
tlie general convenience of the House is concerned, a question may be asked and nnsweml 
without previous notice. The ix)i>ularity of questions may be gauged from the fact that while 
the number handed in varies according to the jierlod of the session, it is not an uncommon 
exiiericnce to find seventy or eighty upon the order iinjier for one day. Even u^iwards of a 
hundred of such questions have been known to be asked and answered at a single sitting. 

The ambition of the rejiresentatives of the ])eoiile to prove their usefulness in Parliament 












emu a itraKiHf bg A. IK UrOuMKl-. 

mayor ANI> HHGttlJ'FH ATTliNUINO IN THEIB »(IJIE8 OF OFFICK TO PIIK8KNT A PETITION AT THE UAH OF THE 


HOUSE OF (COMMONS. 

TIio Coriwmttun of the Cltjr of liondon nhana with the llnbUii Curiuralion the right of directly iireeeulbig u |ietition to the IIouho of Coiniuuiw. 
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is strikingly shown hy tlie nunil«*r of jmWic bills intnKliiccd in each session * by unofficial 
members on both sides of the Monse. The distinction iH^tween jaivate and public bills is 
wide, for though eacrh class undergoes equivalent treatimuit in the House by being read three 
times, tin* (’oinmittec! stage is of an entirely diflferent. nature. In the introduction of a private 
or local bill the Jlons»‘ must first bt^ approached by i)etitlon (ns was the system for jrnblic 
bills up to the rt'ign of Henry VI.), and seeking, as the measures do, lowers to constmct 
railways, tramways, and facilities for gas and water undeitekings, or similar projects, tlnn'r 
jwissage through Parliament is conducted mainly by agents employed by the promoters of the 
bills, ^he iMirticulars are thoniughly sifted by a smalt (bmniittee, and counsel are engaged 
and heanl both for and against the details. Though the House may reject a jtrivate bill on 
second or tliiixl reading, this ctmrse is raivly followed. 

Public bills intnaluced by^ the (iovernment of the day form the main features 
of the order jiaper. They have all the facilities for being introduced and considered the 
(‘xecutive can command, and in the later iiiontUs of the si^ssiou the whole time of the 



House is usually 
in the hands of the 
Ministers. The un- 
t»fficial or so-called 
]>rivate member is in 
a very diflerent jiosi- 
tion. His little 
measure may meet 
at every turn with 
(hdays and misfor¬ 
tunes, and may drag 
its weary life through 
the whole session 
without getting be¬ 
yond the initial 
stage, disapijeiwiiig 
in the closing days. 
At the outset the 
elements of chance 
have to be en¬ 
countered, a ballot 
deciding jiriority of 
first reiwling or in¬ 
troduction. The 
ballot is really for 
first jdaces on an 
early Friday of 
the session, for the 
longer the second 
reading is delayw I 
Hie less chance a bill 
will st and of being 
discussed. Therefore, 
excejiting for the 
first few Fridays 
available, a consicUw- 
iible amount of in- 


Tlirco bnndral public bills were introduced in tlie session of 1001. 
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A STOUA<JK VOTK CJFFtCK. 

Oiiv of tht) cliaiiiliorH in tbe IjaMCuioiit in whieii J'arlimiicntary jniicis are Mtoretl. 


fji'iiuity will be exercised in fixing a day for second reiuling, when flu* jirinciph^ of the bill is 
discussed--this stage* being the critical enie, as by geneml jiraedice the first muling is allowed 
without obj(‘ction, ulthongli in some eas<>s the House has I'xercised its right in refusing to allow 
the intreKluction of a bill.* The measure is introduced iu “duniiny'’ form, simjdy lK*aring its 
title, but befone second remling it is by order of the House printed and circulated among 
memlK*rs, who have the jtrivilege of sending to their consti-tuents and others interested an 
authorised number of co]>ies, which are despatched from the \’ote (Jflice free of ]iostage, 
members signing their names u|)on tla^ corner of the wrajipo'rs ]>rovided for the jtnrpose. 
This, tln^ last remains of the old “flunking” system alxdished in 1840, is a ])rivilege keenly 
appreciated by members, many thousands of copii's of the various measures introdimed lieing 
annually eireulatwl tliroughout the kingdom. 

The second rearling accomplished, t'omniittee, and, if the bill is amended, rejsirt stage as 
well as third reading have to be gom^ through. Here another dilemma jiresents itsc'lf, for the 
chance of a measure luissing this onleal hefore Whitsuntide is remote, unless it is of such 
a nature that op]in.sition may lie disarnu'd. On the third and fourth Fridays after Whit 
Sunday hills are arninged uiion the order jwvjx'r so as to give jiriority to thos<* most forward, 
and the session lieing so far advanced, (ioV(*rnment business occnpii's tin* whole time ol the 
House for the remainder of the session. With this bri(*t survey ol the difliculti(*s experienced 
by a privati* member in getting his little bill through the Commons alone, aft(*rwanls to {lass 
the scrutiny of the I'jiikt Housi*, it may lie readily uuderstoixl that not five ]Kir 1*0111 of the 
non-Oovernini*nt measures introduced have an opportunity of <*ven being discussed. 

The right of voting suji]ilii*s of money for the jadilic s<*rvice, a relcrcnce to which has 

' On .lime 17lh, 1H75, Dr. Keucnly was rernsed leave to bring in a bUl in favour of Iriciiiiial I’lirlioiiieiitH. 
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almuly Ih*oh made, is a function wliich lias benn vested in the Cuintnous for centuries, and is 
one of the most aiHuent rights possessed by that assembly. A considerable amount of time 
is occupied by siijiply, and of rectmt 3 'ear 8 it has been found necessary', with the cuitailmcint 
of the hours of sitting, to frame special rules’ for the purfiose of keeping the discussions 
within reasonable limits. After the estimates are ]»re.sented and printed, Thursdays are allotted 
almost, exelusivi'ly for considi^ring them, the House going into Committee without previoiis 
discussion immediately after private business and questions are hnished. Twenty days, subject 
to tliroi^ additional days being projiosed at the discretion of the tiovornment, all before 
August ,5th, ar(i allowed for the Arm\’, Navy, and Civil Service estimates, including votes on 
account. On the last but one of the allotted days, at 10 p.m., the Chairman puts forthwith 
ever}’ (juestion necessary to disjiose of the outstanding votes, and the following da}’, also at 
10 ]>.ni., the Sjieaker adojits a similar method to c-omplete the rejiort stages. Supplernenhiry 
estimates relating to a jirevious session and votes of credit are exempted from these rules. 
A standing order of the House gives facilities for raising a ]ireliiuinary discussion on first 
going into Committee of Supply on the Army, Navy, and Civil ,Servi(;o estimates resjiectively, 
or a vote of credit, should an amendment be moved relating to the estimates jirojiosed to la^ 
taken. This is jiopularly known as “moving the Sjaiaker out of the Chair,” and in the case 
of the Army and Navy affords an o]»])ortnnity for a general survey of the ])osition of these 
inqiortant |)arls of t.lu^ public service. In Committee considcmibU^ latitude is nllowe<l in 
discmssiiig the items of the estimates, and a reduction or omission of any of them may be 
])roj)osed to accentixate a ]mrticular grievance brought- forward, but although tlu^ (Vunmittee, 
or subsequently the House on rej)ort, may grant, refuse, or reduce an item in the estimates, 

an increascf cannot lie pi’ 0 |)osed. 

For centuries the I louse |H»sses.«ed 
no ]s>wer of t-t^minating a debate, 
but the jirolonged sittings of 1881 
on the InlrtKluction of a (ioverniiKUit 
hill for llnj better ))rotecrtion of 
pensoii and property in Trelaiid led 
the S])eak<!r (Mr. llrand), after a 
debjite lasting forty-two hours, b) 
refuse further discussion, ami it Ix- 
caiiHf evident that soim^ rule was 
nec<‘ssary to govern such ]»roceediiigs 
in fut ure. The jiower now possessed 
by the House of <’losing a delsite 
has been substantially in its jiresent 
form in operation since 1887, al- 
tlimigh the principle of a closure 
was agreed to in 1882, a special 
autumn session in the latter year 
having lx;en hehl to deal with the 
rules of ju’ocedure. The decision 
of the House then u|K>n the (|uestiun 
jdaced the resjanisibility upon the 
Si)eaker of initiating the closure by 
intcri)reting the “evidtmt sense of 
the House.” But the standing onler 
now in force allows any member to 
rise in his place after a question 
has becui pro])o.sed, and to move 



Fivm a dmieiMii h) J. Il'tilh r Wiltuii. 


I’ASSAIiR OF illl. UI.AI>ST0NR’H SRCUKO IIOMK HCI.K BII.I. FltOM THE 
JIOCSK »>F COMMONS TO THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 

Tbn Clerk of the llonieait Cuiuudiiecarriee thebill lu Uie Ibit of the Ilonae o( Ijonle 


' Since IKSHi a sessional resolution has boon agreed to early caoli session dealing with the business of supply. 







From thi prdnting by G. F. R>A; by ki§ •preiml pprmiuiion^ 

TH£ MARQUESS OF SAUSBUKY, S.G. 

T>i« UM of Quom VleUirl^'s Prlmv MlufoUn. H« «m Ant aiiiwiatwl (o iit« htehMt onw< In tlio HiulHtry Ir IMfjr, und wm IhrlOK Kufiwiiunutly 
ro-ai'iiotmM la UM. imM wd IMO. no rnolipiod, Auolly. la iBou. 
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TIIK J*08T ilUUBK OF 

Till) (liBon in tbo l.(>bl^ at> wliidi the balk of tbo and tologruidi InMiiaiw of uivtiilierM iH tmitiiacfcetl. 


“tlmt t.lie question be now put,” his pro]>osiil Is'iiiff at once put to tlie vot,e, unless it. 
appears to the Chair that to <lo so would b<^ an abuse of tlie rules of tln^ House or an 
infringement of the riglits of the minority. Provision is made by the rule for following up 
and deciding any further jirocc^edings de|K*udent uisni the particular qiujstion ctwric^d by closure, 
ev(*n though the lioiu' of adjoiiriinu'nt has urriv<*d, but in order to carry the «-losur(% u|Kin a 
division taking }ilac(i not less than <»ue hundivd uh'IuIhws must have? voted in t he majority 
in siipjHut of the motion. The rule may he ]»ut in force when either the Speaker, Chairman 
of Ways and JSleans, or l>e|iuty t'haii'nian is jiresiding. 

Tim rules and orders of the House governing the gem*ral tninsaetion of biisines.s, order of 
debiite, conduct of imnnbers, <dc., Iiave been scuttled, some by standing orders ugrei-d to at an 
ancient j)eri<Kl, some by tradition, while others are of coinpamtively recent date, and have Is-eii 
udiqited to meet the requirements of the assend)ly when called upon at times of unforeseen 
ditUcidties whieli tlie existing ordi'rs were unal^le to de^il with. Framed for the widUlieing 
and general eonvenienee of the whole Ixidy of inemhers, eiwtain of the rules are in pnictice 
Worked with an elasticity suitable to the wishes of the various sections of the House. 

A rnemher is in duty hound to attend the sor\ice of the iloiise unless leave of ahsmiee 
has been obtained on account of illness or other sutKcient caiisi*, the notice of motion granting 
him leave stating the itiason and pericKl of abseiuxs reqniri’d, during which time lie is e.xenqited 
from serving upon any Onnmittee to wJiich he may have been api»ointed. 'fhis ruh^ is not 
now 80 frequently resorted to as formerly, the system of ftairing taking the place of the 
time-lionourcd custom of asking leave. Hy imiring, a m<*mber makes an arningc'im'iit with 
another of the op])osite Jiarty, both agreeing to absent thennselves for the time required, uiid 
their votes in divisions for jwvrty jiurjwses aie thereby nentndi.sed. For the convenience of 
members, a Iwok is placed nejir the entmnee to tin* House sliowing the |iairs arninged. 

48 
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TllK DEPUTY Bl*KAKKU'8 OKPICi:. 

A characluristie Mi«ciiaeti uf tbu jirivuie uiNUtiMcntH jilltittoil to high Vurltuiiientuiy gfllciala. 


ISlembws «*iitering or leaving the J^()us(! uncover, and, ])usKing to tlieir seats, Iww t-o the 
Sjie^ik<ir or occujwint of the Chair, and it is a imfach of order to jaiss Ix'tween tlie ('hair and 
a member speaking from the lower l)eii(dM!s, or between tl»e Chair and tlie miux! wlien the 
latter luis been taken ofl’ the table l\v the Serg<iant-at^Ariris. 

In a dehat(' a MinistiT or ex-Minister rising is cidled ujton to speak; but two or more 
imofHeial nuunbers rising together, the Speaker trails upon the member who is iirst tibservcsl 
by him, or who, in ^lojiular phraseology, “cal-cbt^s his eye.” The House can, however, determine 
which meml)er shall first be heard should the Speaker's call be questioned. Hy courtesy, a 
new menilK-r who has not. si)oken in the 1‘arliament is generally called uisni in preference 
to others rising at. the sjime time. . A member sliould address liira.self to the Chair, and he 
may not read his sjieech, though notes for reference are jiermitted. He may otdy sj)eak once 
upon tlu^ sjime question, though u!ider certain conditwms lie may offer an (^v]lianation to 
remove any misunderstanding of any jiart, of bis speech. The mover of a substantive motion 
is allowed to reply to the arguments against, it; and a member who has moved an onler of 
the day, such as the second reiwling of a bill, etc., by merely raising his hat without rising, 
ri'serves his sjieech for a later is'riod of tlie debate. It is contrary to order to use the name 
of his Majesty for the jmrpose of influencing the House in its delibemtions, or to refer to a 
memljer by name, the practice in the latter case being to use the words “the right honourable 
gentleman,” or “the honourable member for-,” stating the constituency represented. 

Ujion the termination of a dedmte the Speaker--or if the House is in Committee, the 
Chairman— rises in his place and, putting the qm*stion to be decided, adds, “As miuiy as are of 
that o])iniun will say ‘Aye,’ the contrary ‘No,’” and declares in his opinion by the number 
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of voices whether the “Ayes or “Noes” have it. His (Iceision ts'iiig elialleiigcd, he directs 
strangers to withdraw and the House jiroec'eds to a division. A two-minute sand-glass upon 
the table is turned by the Clerk, and notice is given by eleetrie bells, and by the stentorian 
shunts of “Division by the police, to members in tlm various parts of tlu* building that a 
vote is about to be taken. After the la])S(‘ of tlu? two minut(‘s' grac'e allowed, the doors of 
the House ore locked and the Speaker agixin puts the question. His devision still lu'ing 

challenged, he directs the “Ayes” to go to the right, lobby and the “Noes” to the left, and 

appoints two t.cllei’s for each side. The tellers are mciulMTs, and, in the tras(? of ]>arty 
divisions, Jire usually the Whips. One of these functionaries from each ])arty take their stand 
together at the exit doors of the htVibies, and in t.hat ]»ositiou they c'ount. the numlwr of 
members passing through. Clerks stationed at desks rewmi t.hcir natiu?s for subswpient 
publication in a list which is printed and circnlated wit.h the votes and procec^liiigs. At the 
conclusion of a division the tellers walk up to the table and report the nund)ers, the Speaker 
antiouncing the result to the House. In case? the numlxws are (‘(puil, tlu? Sp<‘aker has to give 
a casting vote, the jmictice being ado]it.cd in this event «)f voting in such a maniuw that a 
further o]>poituiiil.y may be afforded the Hoiist? of deciding the (piestion, and the reasons, if 
given by the Speak«‘r, arc? entered in the journals. All numdvrs prcscud. in the House when the 
qu«*stion is put from the Chair ar«? rccpiired to vote, but any nautdier having a direct. jMvuniary 
inter<*st in a question which is about, to lx? decided is not, entitled to take i>!nt. in the division, 
and should he do so his vote is liable to be disallowed. A jirovision is in force' by which the 

S)ieaker or Chairman, if in his o])inion a division is frivolously or vexatiously clainu'd, may 

take the vote by calling ujsin both sides successively to rise in their ])laees; and he may 
(h'l'laro the determination of the House with¬ 


out a division, the names of the minority 
being taken down by the Ch'rk in the House 
and jirinted with the list of divisions. 

Tolerant as the Hon si? shows it self to 
any of its members who unintentionally 
commit a breach of order, it will ipiickly 
resent disorderly conduct and ilelibcnite 
disregard of the authority of the Chair. 
In an assembly of dividi'd opinion I'ariia- 
nicntary ])olitics will somctinii's drift into 
personal feeling, accomi«inicd by scenes of 
turbulence and exciti'inent, 'J'he jiresent. 
House of Commons has means at its 
command for the niaintenance of order in 
(h?lmte and for checking disorderly con¬ 
duct. Irrelevance or tedious rejvtition 
jiersisted in may lead to the member so 
offindiiig being oiilered to discontinue his 
speech; gross disorder, to his being oiilered 
to immediately withdraw from the House 
for the remainder of the sitting; and the 
serious offence of disregarding the authority 
of the ('hair, wilfully and persistently ob- 
struct.ing the business of the House, will 
bring ujion him the danger of being 
“named” by t.he Sjieaker with the jienalty 
of being suspended from the service of 
the House.’ 



FiVM H Urturiiiii hif !Sii' Fi'onk LoelctfWfl, Q.V, 

Olio of the cloior triirimtiircri imMluvul hy the laiitvitlud 

ihtriti^ the itcriixi ho Nit in tho IIoiim;. 


* A Kivlsioti of tho rules of procedure wjis under considtsratiou wliilc tliis chiijitcr wiis in Uin pnjss. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CALLED TO THE BAR—PAliLlAMEKTARY VRIVILEQE. 


Tin? exerciso of tlip i>unitive j)owerti of tlio llonso of Oonuiiona 8upi)lies one of the most ixiteresting 
chapters in tlic history of Parliamenl. Tliough essentially a deliberative body, tlie popular chamlmr 
has rejwsed in it in certain circnmstiuices a judicial authority independent of the tlourts of Law, 
and even at times in supersession of them. The House can order an offender against its code 
to durance vile witliout trial otlier than that which it decrees, and as long as Parliament is in 
session the prisoner cannot secure his freedom except by the will of the assembly. Privilege 
is the bed-rock of this far-reacliirig jiower. Contempt of the High t'ourl of Piu’liamciiit, like 
the ordinary contemj»t of a judicial tribunal, brings into jday forces outside and beyond the 
onlinary machinery of the law. As there is no ap])eal from the decree of tlie insulted ju<lge 
on the Bench who summarily commits to prison a violator of the decencies of his court, so 
there is none to call in question the penal measures taken by t,he House of (.'ommoiis tor 



JOHK BKI.DXM, 

Tiie great Parllamuutarian and jiaUiut, who took snoh a protnlnani )Mrt In %\\t otrni^Ie 
preceding Uie ClTil War. 


the vindication of its offended 
majesty. 

^^'hat. exactly constitutes 
Parliamentary jji'ivilege it would 
be difficult t o say. For cent uries 
controversy has rag«>d over the 
question without a definite und<?r- 
stunding being remdied as to the 
limits to which the strong arm 
of the House may extend in 
cases wh(;r(^ it considers that 
offence has been giviui. As we 
shall show, at different periods 
a singularly wide ranges has I wen 
given to this legislative version 
of the dotitrine of Une moJeHli. 
The House lias (dected to be. its 
own iut erpnderof its jircrogatives, 
and naturally in such circum¬ 
stances they have varied with 
the changing conditions and 
sentiments of the times. Selden, 
the great Parliamentarian of the 
Oivil War period, once said: 
“ Parliament men are as great 
princes as any in the world. 
Whatsoever they pleaseis jirivilege 
of Parliament; whatsoever they 
dislike is breach of jaivilegc,” 
That shrewd description ajitly 
described the jiositiuu in his day. 




THK SriiAKKll l(KI-UIMAM>1N(i AN Ol'FKNDKIt AT TIIK UAIl OF TIIH IIOUHK OK OOMMONH. 

Tlir cluiniV'Cr hI.iiwii in llio view ia tlio tciii]a>inrv atrnctnm erected after llio flro which dimlrojed tiic idd llciiMMiif I'ariiaiiient. 


and it still to a certain extent iijijilies. In thest* Imiiul outlines the riffhts and j»o\vits of the 
House are understood; but htt would !>« a clever ctnistitutionalist who t^oiild say ahsolnti'ly 
where they hcffiii and wIktc they end. I.ess of doubt surrounds the oiigiii of l*urliiiinentaiy 
jirivilege. It is uui|uestiouably, as history clearly shows, a crciition of tin* gi-cat biitths lor 
freedom fought in the earlier eenturitrs t>f I'ailianieiitary governin<*nt. The right of liberty 
of sjieeeb jiersistently tieiiiandwl and finally grudgingly coneedtMl eairied with it thf! |»ower to 
protect the House collectively from tlie violation of its jtrivsuw, aiid the meiiiher individually from 
the eonseiiuences of words uttered in the <*hamb(*r. Niitiirally Howing from such ])ower was the 
authority to luiuish whatever tended to restrict, the free discharge by iiieiiibers of their diith^s, 
whether it wen^ in the nature of physi<*al eoinpulsion. or in the indirect form of written libels. 

The efirliest cases of breatrh of jirivilege I’ecorded coiiceni almost e.xclusively th<^ jstsition 
of members as it was affected by judicial jiroccsses. From the very iid'amy almost of 
Parliauientary government the legislator bus lavu exempt from anvst for debt. In tin*, reign 
of Kdwjird I. we find the Teinjilars, “who had <*ertain tenants in the I’arliament Hous<i who 
were behind with their rents,” humbly petitioning the King to allow them “to distmin either 
their bodies or their goods foi* the same,” and receiving in rejily an emphatic refusal on the 
ground of the ])rivilc*ged jaisition of the debtors. J^ess considcnition was shown to a member 
of ancient t imes, Fearne by name, who was c<»minitled to the Alarshahsea for tlie vulgar otfeiico 
of picking jiockets, and was allow<‘d to languish in that unsiivoury retreat without the Hou.se 
niisiug a finger to ja-otect him. lint it seems to have been recognised from the very outset, 
and the jirinciple obtains to this day, that privilege did not ]m)t(*et a memlx*r charged with 
offences against the criminal law. Sufficient was done by the authorities when, on the convic¬ 
tion of a legislator for such offences, they' notified the !S|M*aker of the fiict, in order to allow 
him to understand tlmt the detention was unavoidable. Such jirotection as was given in 
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the first instance even in civil cases was 
conferred by the common law, and not by the 
action of the Kousu itself. Tt is, in fact, not 
until the reign of Henry that we are 

brought into contact with the working of the 
Parliamentary machinery for the vindication 
of ]irivilege. Tlie “leading case” in this 
connection is that, of Ferrers, a burgess of 
the King, wlio in the tliirty-fourth yetur of 
Henry VIII. was arrest (^d for debt and 
cast into the Counter IVison in the (Uty 
of i.<ondon. Tlie S»^rgeant-at-Arms, wlio was 
jn'omjitly sent by the House to demand 
his release, was ill-ti-eated, and his injice 
broken. Indignant, at th<^ insult offered 

their authority, the Commons committed the 
Sheriffs and the ('h‘rk of tlu! (\)unt.er to the 
Little Kase at tin' Tower. The King u|)held 
them in this stej). Addressing the ('hanec'llor 
and the Sjwakcr, be insi.sted that the member 
should have Ids ]»rivileg(!. “For,” said he, “I 
understand that you, not oidy for yourselves, 
but also for your nec('ssary servants, even to 
your <'ooks and houseke('[«'rs, enjoy the ja-iviksge 
insomuch as my Is)rd Chancellor hath informed 
us that he being Sjieaker of the Parliament, 
the cook of the Tem|tle was arrc'sted in 
l.iondon, and as he served the Sjieaker in 
office during the Parliament, was taken out 
of execution by the ])rivilege of Parliament.” 
Jnfluenct' so iiowerful could not fail to bring 
tilt' civic functionaries to reason. After a brii>f enjoyment of the discomforts of “the Little Kase,” 
Ibt'y maile their submission. Jlut the jirt't'ise legal jMisition of a giuder bolding a member 
imjirisoned for debt was still li'fl, in doubt. Jn Marcb, IGOIl, Sir Thomas Shirley having bt'on 
committed to the Fleet, and a complaint having betui miale to the House of tht' fact, a debate 
was held as to the best means to adopt to secure his release*. It was at fir.st decided to simd 
six members with the Sergeant and his mace to forcibly remove the jirisoiier. Put, f.he House 
thought better of this curious scheme, and finally agre«‘d to try the effect of “the Little 
Kase” ujKUi the recalcitrant, giuiler. Their decision was a wisi' one, for one night’s incarceration 
in tlu' famous dungeon convinced the giwder that he had better submit. He cuusi'd to be 
intimated to the House that, he was jirepared to dt'liver the prisoner up if he was absolved 
from the legal consequences. This, however, did not satisfy mmnbers. They demanded un¬ 
conditional surrender. In the sequel they carried their isiint, and Mr. (buder was not in his 
turn relea.sed until he liiul on his knees at the Par nnwh' humble confession of his fault and 
agreed to jiay t.he fees incuiTed by bis lU'tion. 

From the sjieech of Henry VHI. quoted above, it is to be gatheivd that the jirivilego 
of a member was beld to extend to his servants. This, in fact, was very much l-he ease. 
The journals are stiewn with records of complaints of interfen'nee with the liberty of 
individuals, nuuiy <if whom were in the most nominal senses of the word servants. As far 
back as IGOl we find a Mr. William Cooke, a niemlu'r, making a serious claim to the 
intervention of the House because' his tailor hiul been seized for debt and ciist into the Fleet 
Prison. Townsend, in his “Proceedings of I’arliament,” relates the uj>shot of the affair: “The 
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TIIK OOM&IOMS CORUT noU, 

Ixiuliiifif from tho Lobby to the great Coiitnil Hall. HtmiigerH in the ipillerleR are niiulu to wait here dnring dlviidoiiii. 

j>€*rson that arrested Mr. Cooke’s man was brought in, who, after a sharp speech chdivered by 
Mr. SjK’aker, showing that he'h'acr conimitted a ludnous ofleiice to arrest any mejnber of tlie 
Honsi‘ or his s< rvant, knowing tiiat both their pewsons, tlieir servants’ g(»ods, and ev<n‘ything 
tlu^y had were ])rivileged during this gn^at t’ouneil. ^ How durnt you jn'enume. to do it?’ To 
which the ])oor niaii answered upon his knees, ‘Tliat lie knew not that. Ids master was of the 
House. I do airknowledge that 1 liave ofl'ended, and humbly enive pardon, and 1 jirotest U])on 
my salvation 1 would not have done it had I known his master had been jirivih'ged.’ ” Alter 
this handsome amend the iluu.se could oidy extend a gracious pardon to the ofl'ender, though 
he had to disirharge the fees before he was givim his liberty. 

J<lncouraged by the success which attended th«^ enforceuu'iit of the princijile in this and 
like cases, members of both Hou.ses strained t.lndr prerogatives to a scjindalons extent. 
According to Clarendon, protections were given ad, lihilnm, and they were “commonly sold by 
their servant s to bankrupt, citizens, and to suidi who wt^re able, but. refused, to ]iay their just debts.” 
So great were the demands iinule umler the system that, the citizens of Isindon, when jiressed for 
a loan by both Houses of Parliament in November, 1041, urged the existence of the custom us 
a reasoirfor non-cum|>liance with the demand. The must degrading feature of the pnutice was 
that minnbers sold their protections for hard cash. As litt.le as 1G«. or 178. was n^ceived by 
one member, a certain Mr. Benson, in the seventeenth century, for extending Parliamentary 
rights to fraudulent debtors. In his case the House was shamed into activity, and he was, 
for his conduct, declared by a vote of the House to he “unworthy and unfit to be a member,” 
and expelled accordingly. A somewhat similar incident took place later, when Sir John 
Pretiman, who sat for Ixiicester, was suspended from sitting in the House for taking under 
his wing “ a most notorious fellow,” whom he falsely represented to be a menial servant in his 
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employ, but was ac:tually only a coinnionijlnco rof»no, wlio Mnij'lit to evade Ills liabilities. 
Marvell, in bis letters to liis constituents, descrilK's the curious secjuel to tlie decree of the 
House: “ The Sergeant was sent into the Speaker’s eliainlier with his mace to bring him 
(Protiman) to receive the sentence uism his knees at the liar. Heivupon the House lieing 
disappointeil (for in the meanwhile he was escaiKnl by the back disir) ordered that, door to lie 
nailed up for the iiiture, have revived their votes of Ititki against all pajier ]m»lections. against, 
protei^tions to any but menial servants; and to-day, aft<*r a long didiate for <‘.\]ielling him, 
the House have for some good reason given him till the second Tuesday after our Tiext 
meeting to appear.” Protiman managed to evade the penalty |Hissed upon him. lint, stirred 
to energy by tlio disclosures in his case, the Sjienker in KJfiT issued a mandate to call in .all 
protections, with the result that it. was found that as many as eight, hundred jiersons were* in 
the enjoyment of immunity from arrest in loiidon and Aliddli‘scx alone. In conscipience of t he 
ferment caused by the action of the House, a startling case of op]>res.sion, niiiiured under 
the system, was brought to light through the medium of a iietition jirescnted to tln^ House 
by a .Mrs. Coltington. 'llns lady averi'ed that Colonel Wanklyn, n inemhcM-, gave ]irolcction to 
her husband, who was an indepimdent gentleman with an income of a year, to screen 

him fnmi the consequences of an action that was jiiaiding in rel'erence to the validity of their 
marriage. Kven the morality of that lax age was shocked at this infamous jierversion of the 
rights of ]trivih*ge. When (.loloiiel Wanklyn luul been called up«>n t(» cxjtlain, and jiractically 
admitted his giiilt, Mr. Hale, a county meniher, rose and said with a t<'rseness which showed his 
horror and contem])t: “This man is not tit to keep us cotiqiany, and I humbly movi^ that he 
nwiy he turned out of the House.” The proposal found favour with the m<MnlK‘r.s, who 
unanimously agreed to the motion for ex|)ulsiou. There was a discussion as to whether the erring 
legislator should rec«Mve his sentejice on his knees like any coninioii Parliamentary maleliwtor; 
but he was s)>ared this humiliation. Nevertheless, he was so sensible of the d<‘gradation of his 


}iositiun, t.hut when he luul been told the de- 
(iision of the House he broke down completely, 
an<l, weeping, was led away by his friends. 

Dnistic ns t,lm imtioii taken in these 
cases was, it was not entirely eftcct.ual. h'or 
many years afterwards the abuses of the 
rights of jnivilege continnetl to the scandal 
of good ciliz<*ns, who found themselves 
dei)rive<l of their just dues through the 
reiuliness with which unscrujmlous inemlM*rs 
lent their authority. It was not, in fact, 
until the eighteenth century was entered 
ui>on that the custom of extending ]»ro- 
t.ection to memlx'rs’ siwvants was finally 
abandoned. K\eu aft<‘r that the right of 
privilege was occasionally abused. 

There was a V(?ry gross case brought to 
light in 1807, when a member named Mills 
was discharged from custody on the strength 
of his ]»rivilege, although he luul notoriously 
purchased his seat in onler to escape l»ay- 
meiit of his debts, which amounted to a 
very hirge sum. An equally thigrant misuse 
of the Parliamentjiry position was msulc alnuit 
the same time in the case of a Mr. llouike. 





whose friends setmred his return for a jwcket 
borough . in order to free him from the 
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King’s Bench, wliere he was confined for debt. Tliis individual actually never sat in the 
House. ImnicHliately the prison doors were opened him by the ]>otent influence of privilege, 
lie look his departure to the Conlinent, from whence he never returned. 

Himullaneously witli the misuse of the powers of I’nrlinmentary privilege for sordid reasons, 
was a straining of the prerogatives on grounds more or less fantastic and trivial. A member’s 
serrvant’s cloak was retained at a tavern. Forthwith a solemn com])laint was made to the 
House on grounds of ]>rivilege, and the unfortunate innkeeper was committed to prison. 
Ill anollifrr ease a man emjiloyed by a member was confined for failing to contribute to the 
miiintermiicc of an illegitimate child. With minute care the House investigated the matter, 
and finally rescued the jK^ccant jmrent from his awkward position. Again, a tremendous stir 
was caused in Parliament in l(if)8 over the felling of a tree situate uiion the estate of Sir 
Ilalpli Dutton, a member, liy a nelgliliour, ]\Ir. Greville. Tin' momentous matter was in due 
fonn referred to a Committee of I*rivil<*ges, who, after an exhaustive investigation, aimc to the 
conclusion “1'liat Mr. (ireville was not guilty of a breach of privilege in aiding and allotting 
the cutting down the tree called Foiilcn Elm.” But the most extraordinary case of all was 
one which formed the subject of delmte at the close of l(>(il. It. concerned the custody of a 


corpse, of all things. tSir lieginald J’algravc' 
little work, “The House of Commons”: “A 



TITirS OATES, 

1 lie informer iinil )terjurer, MtHnding in tho iiilloi^ for bis crimes. 

' IlistoncAl ManiiKcrlptf't 


relates the jiart iimlars as follows, in his interesting 
member, as executor to a will, was arninging the 
funeral of his dead friend. A ijiairrel arose, and 
the family took possession of the corjise, that, 
they, and not the executor, might manage 
the burial. So he ]iut his ]irivileg«‘s in force, 
ami, as is duly n‘corded in the journal of 
DecemlKT 12tli, 1(51!], the House of Commons 
s(*nt tli(‘ir Sergeant and his messengers ‘to makt' 
diligent si'iirch for the said corpse,’ to the end 
that the said member of I'arliameiit ‘might 
dei'i'iitly inter the same.’” 

Another singular I'ase was that of John 
Aylofle, who in lOSK was calU'd to account for 
])rinting “The A]i]K*a.l ” and “The Votes of 
I’arliament,” and “for having laid, in a libellous 
manner, a wiaiden sIkh' in the Speaker’s chair.” 
How heinous this individual’s offences were, 
considered is to be gathered from the fact that 
in ItitO he is found ^ petitioning the King for 
jiardon on the ground that he had lieen two 
yc'iirs in exile. Also worth recalling is an incident 
related by Edward Harley in a letter to his 
father dated February flth, 1(507-8. “Air. Powil’s 
second son,” says the writer, “was this day 
rc'primanded ujion his knees for saying some 
things that reflected u|)on the l^ords of the 
Treasury which he could not make out. It jmt 
some in jnirid of the story of the jester that was 
whijit in (^ueen Elizabeth’s time for culling the 
Ijord Nottingham ‘IfKil.’” 

This (juestion of Parliamentary privilege had 
its tragic us well as its amusing side. There 
is, for instance, the case of David Jenkins, a 
Welsh judge, who in the period immediately 
Appendix, Slh Beport, p. 235. 
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TITIJH OATKS. 

A )M)rtriui of the (icijTiTer atthed in cleiicul garb. 


preceding the Civil War was actually con¬ 
demned to death hy a vote of the House of 
Commons for amtenipt of the High Court 
of l’arlian)ent. .lenkins, wdio was a staunch 
adlierent of the lioyalist cause, was brought 
to tlie liar to answer for his judicial conduct 
in s<!n1encing to death jjcrsons who liad 
taken up arms agJiinst the King in Wales. 

In ac-cordance with the usual jmwtice the 
old fellow was nspiirc'd to kn«^el. His reply 
to the summons was a startling one: “Since 
you, Mr. Speaker, and this Hf>use, hav/^ 
renounced all your duty and alh*giance to 
your sovereign and natunil liege lord the 
King, and are Is^coirK^ a den of thieves, 
should 1 how myself in this House of 
liimmon, the lionl would not ]»irdon me in 
this thing.’’ The House was in an uproar 
at once, and a motion was nnule and carried 
that Jenkins and Sir Francis Hutler, who 
was associated with him at the liar, should 
he condemn(‘d to death for high tn'ason. 

Befon^ stejis could lie taken to give effect 
to the motion, Henry Marten, an influential 
memlier of the I’aiiiarnentary jiarty, put in 
a plea for reconsiderat ion of the hasty action. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said he, “every one must believe that, this old gentleinaii here is ‘fully 
jiossessed in his head that he is jwo wrin el focw vwri, that, he should die a martyr for this 
cau.se, for otherwise he never would liave provoked the House by such hit.iiig e.xjiressions; 
whereby it is ajijiarent if you e.\ecule him, you do what he hojies for and desires, and whose 
execution might hav<^ a great influence uisin the jieoide, since not condemned by a jury. 
Wherefore my motion is that this House should sus]iend the day of execution, imd in the 
meantime force liim t<» live in sjiight of his teeth.” This sensible ajipeal had its effect. 
Jenkins hud his companion were committed to Kewgate on the understanding that the sentence 
should be susiKUided. After a period of confinement, during whit^li the old judge occujiicHl himself 
in making elaborate prejHurations for his apjiearance upon the scaffold, tht^y were set. at liberty. 

The degradation of kneiding at the Bar, from which the soul of the sturdy .lenkins 
revolted, w'as for centuries an inevitable accomjianimeut. of an appe^irance before t.he House 
in the character of culjirit. It was Anally abimdoned in 1750, as the result of the obstinate 
stand made by a Mr. Murray, who had inciuTed the displeasure of the House by his couduct 
in an election for the City of Westminster then just concluded. Mr. .Murray was bmcki^ted 
with a Mr. t'rowle in the jiroceedings. The latter gentleman, who was accused of wilfully 
and unju.stly ]irotracting the scrutiny, and of using “disrespectful words in <'ontem])t of the 
authority of this House,” ate his humble pie without demur. Mumiy was of sterner metal. 
When, after jirotriuded jiroceediugs, he was adjudg<*d guilty of “dangerous and seditious jiractices 
in violation and contemjit of the authority and privileges of this House, and of the freedom 
of elections,” he was onlered to knet'C in the customary way to receive sentence, he flatly 
declined to comjily. “Your obeisaiuc's, sir,” shouted the S]K*aker. But still the culprit 
declined, and he continued in this mocxl in spile of all the commands miuhi to him. 'I’ljo 
House was horror-struck at this flagrant deflance. As sikmi as it recovered its equanimity 
sufficiently it jaissed a resolution declaring that Murray, “having in a most insolent, audacious 
manner, at the Bar of this House, absolutely refused to be ujion his knees as required 
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b)' the said resolution, is guilty of a liigh 
and most dangerous contempt of the autliority 
and privileges of this House.” Supjdeinenting 
this lofty condemnation were a series of 
resolutions decreeing that Murray should he 
committed a close [trisoner to Newghte. that 
while therf! he should not be alluwctd the 
use oOi,])en, ink, or paper, and that no 
jK?r.son should he ])erinitted to have access 
to him without the leave of the lh)use. 

Finally, a ('onunittw was a]>pointed “to 
consider and rei»ort to the House what 
methods may Ik* projier to he tak<*n by the 
House in relation to the said contc*nij>t.” 

Four days after this holt was delivered—on 
February 8th, 1750- -it was rejjori)^! to the 
House by the kec'per of Newgate that the 
prisoner was ill and desired that a ])hysician 
and an apothecary might he allowed to 
r«?sort to him. The iierrnission was grant.ed, 
and on April 2nd the physician ai)})eared 
at the liar of the House t(» say that he 
apprehended Mr. Murray ri) have the gaol 
distcunper coming u]>on him, and that he 
left him so extremely ill, that if he were 
not immediately i-omoved from his jwesent 
place of confinement, there would he no 
lM)ssibility of saving him. Even this alarming re|M>rt did not scamre the unfortunate jwisonor’s 
release. The House merely gave orders for his tmnsf«‘r from NewgJite to the custody 
of the Sergeant-atcArms, specifying that the conditions of his d(d<‘ntion should continue 
as hei'etofore. Mr. Murniy was not at. all grateful for this half-heartwl comression. Wlum 
the Deimty Sergeant-at.-Arms went to him to arrange for his removal, he dwdined to leave, 
and ctunmented strongly on the action of his friends, who had a]ipealed U> the Houst! without 
his knowledge. As a conse(|uence of his attitude the onler for removal was revoked, and the 
jirisoncr was allowed to remain in Newgate until the «md of the session, when the jiower of 
till' House over him la]is(>d. In the next session the orders with reference to the prisoner 
were revived, and a fresh decree for his committal was miule. But when the Dejiut.y Sergeant 
went to make the arrest, it was found that the bird hiul flowm. The implaenble ('ominous 
jmssed a resolution for an luidress to the King to issue a pioclamation for the apprehension 
of Murray, with the. promise of a reward for the same. This final ebullition was, however, 
a mere- flash in the iian. Murray went scot free, and never afterwiuxls was the I’arliamentary 
kmv taw enforced. 

Either in the character of cnljirits or Bujijiliants many well-known historical figures have been 
seen at the Bar of the House. Pride stood there for a sjiace to answer for his delinquencies 
in the (’roinwellian jieriod; and on March 5th, Hif>7-8, Peiys mode a meuiorahle u]i|M‘urance 
there to defend himself and his lirother officials of the Navy Office from charges brought against 
them in connection with the humiliating raid of the Dutch fleet under l)e Ruyter uji the 
Medway in the previous year. On the whole, perhaps, this was the most picturesque incident 
in the life of the diarist, us it is cerfaitdy not the least attractive chapter in the annals of the 
House of Oommons’ disciplinary proceedings. In his diary Pejiys gives us, as might be ex^iected, 
a most minute account of the wdiole business. First we have a picture of him on March 4th 
preiiaring for the oideal, anxious and sleepless and sick at heart. On the great inoming we 
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find him at the “Dog” at Westminsh-r, fortifying liinistdf with a half-])in(. oi mulled su'k, and 
thence jaxxieeding to W<'8tiiiinsl<‘r JIall, where, dropjiing in at another hi>use of call, lie quaffed 
“a dram of brandy.” Tlii« jiridiininary piviMinition apjiears to havi' lieen iMMietieial, for Pepys 
tells us that with the warmth of the drink “I did find myself in lietter order as to connige 
tmly.” 

Procei^ing to the Lobby, Pepys and his jwirty awaited the summons of the Ilonsi*. It 
camo 1x*twi‘(*n eleven and twelve o’clock. Marching in with the mace before th(*m, th(*y t<x)k 
their stand at the liar, fiu'ing “a mighty full House.” Ii(M)king around, the diarist noted the 
air of eager expetrtancy that jtrevailed. He also with misgiving jierceived that there was a strong 
eun’ent of pn'judice against, him and his brother officials. But, he put, a Ixdd face on things. 
Here is his account of what pisswl: “After the Speaki'r had told ns the dissatisfaction of the 
House, and read the report of the Cominittei*. T Ix'gan our did'emre most, acceptably and 
siiKHithly, and continued at it without any hesitation or ItMise, but with full scopi^ and all 
my reason free about me as if it hiul been at my own tabh;, from that tiim^ till iiast, t.hiei* 
in l,h«' afterntHai; and so ended without any internq»tion from tic Sjieaker; but we witlnlrew. 
And then all my fellow officers and all t he world that was within hearing did congralnlate me 
and cry up my sjieech as the best thing they ever In'aiil. . . . We were called in again 
by and by to answer only one qm>stion, touching our ]>aying tickets to ticket-mongers; and 
so out ; and we were in hopes to have hml a vote this ilay in our favour, and so the genendily 
of the House was. But my spei^ch being so long, many had goiii' out to dinner and come 
in again half ilrunk; and then then; was two or thr(*e that are pnifessed enemi<!S to us and 
(•very one else. ... 1 say these did ris(' up and sjieak agidnst the coming to a vote now. . . . 
Howev(*r, it is plain we have got, great ground, and everyIxsly says I hav<« got. the most honour 
that any could have had opisa-tunity of getting; and so with our hearts all overjoyed at this, 
we all to dinmu' at Ixml Bronneker’s.” 

The next day Pepys tast(»d to the full the sweets of his sncctjss; “ Uj) betimes and with 
Sir D. (iawden to Sir W. Coventry’s chamber, where the first words he said to me wei(^: 'Hood 
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morrow, Mr. Pepys, that must be 
Speaker of the Parliament House,’ 
and did protest that I liad got 
honour for ever in Parliament." 
Later the saine day Popys, walk¬ 
ing in St. James’s Park, met the 
King, who congratulated him on 
his success. Subsequently, on 
looking in at Westminster Hall, 
he met “Mr. (>. Montagu, who 
came to me and kissed me and 
txdd me that he had often here¬ 
tofore kisscnl my hands, hut now 
he would kiss my lip.s, iffotesting 
that I was another (licero, and 
said that the world said the 
same of me.’’ In short, J’epys 
awoke that. March moraiing in 
lf)fi7 and lonnd himself famous. 
His trium])li iiuinced him to 
seriously think of seeking 
Parliamentary honour.s, and in 
16()9 h(! tMitually presented him¬ 
self ns a candidate for the re- 
jirescuitaliou of Aldliorough, in 
Suffolk, hut without success. His 
<*ntrance into Parliam»>nt was 
delayed until 1673, when he was 
(l(u;ted for Castle Kising, in 
Norfolk. Hy that tiimt the fame 
of his oratorical Jiclii(!vement had 
evaiorated, and he was able t«) n<*com]»lish little laeyond furnishing a subject for the religions 
bigotry of the time, his bouse lieing searched on suspicion that, be had a criuHix and otlier 
P») 2 »ish emblems conccuihsi there. 

In the same ytiar that Pe])ys made his interesting tUhvi in the House of Commons that 
astounding im])ustor, Titus Oates, faced the (’onimons with a brazen-tiiced imjiudence thoroughly 
chaiwteristic of the man. 'riie iwinceof ])erjurers was sutnmoiK'd bc^fore the House on October JJlst, 
1678, to make good his charges against “the Popish recfusants.” His levity under examination was 
such that, the Sjieaker s(!veral times rebuked him, and he was only silenced by a stern intimation 
that he came there not to expostulate, but to obey the orders of the House. Unfortunately his 
words were ac(ronled a greater weight than from this episode might have been anticijuited. 
Directly arising out of his examination was the well-known n'solution of Octola>r 31st, 1678, 
adirming “that there is and hath been a damnable and hellisli jdot cont,rived and carried on 
by Poiiish recnsjints for assassinating and murdering the King, for subverting the (loverument, 
and rooting out and destroying the Protestant religion.” Oates, emlioldened by the success 
of his jierjury, afterwards ])ut in a bill for i.'678 12«. lid. for expenses incurred “in bringing 
the truth to light.” Such was his influence at the time, that the chargers were jwid without a 
murmiu', dcsjiite the fiict that he was alreiuly in rocseijit of a weekly sjilary. It is not necessary 
to follow his infamous career further, for Parliament was not again concerned with his affairs 
—at least dirc^ctly. 

As is to be gathered from this incident, the “call to the Bar” was made ftw jiturjioses of 
inquiry as well as fur disciplinary reasons. Nowadays the functions exercised in Oates’s case 
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are delegated te Committees, who make 
a reisut to the House, but iM^fon^ the 
practice fell into desuetude, the House 
concerned itself dirertly with the in¬ 
vestigation of not a few matters which 
in their day occupi<‘d a large simce in 
the public mind. In this conneertion 
special reference may he made to the 
well-kimwn case of Mrs. Clarke, the 
mistress of the Duke of York, who 
was required to give evidence at. the 
Bar t»f the House in reganl to the 
charges brought agjiinst the Duke in 
connection with the eorni])t side of 
commissions in the army, tlu« disclosures 
regimling which luul half-scandalis(‘d, 
half-amused, the country in the early 
nineteenth-eenlury jioriod in which the 
transactions occurr(*d. Mrs. Clarke had 
shown by the audacity of her dealings 
that she was a woman not easily to 
be intimidntisl, and her conduct, in 
St. Stepheirs Chapel was cjuite in 
keeping with the reputation she had 
mmle for herself. Suinnioned l)efore 
the House, she a])p(>are<l at the Ikir 
on Kelwuary 1st, 1801), calm and self- 
])Osscssi‘d, and arniiHl at all ]K)int8 for 
th(< oi-deal she was to undc*rg»>. Her 
great charms werc^ set off by an e.vquisite 

toilette. A lovidy Thais, as on«( writer jnits if, she dazzled the gravest 
which was calculated to lead to her discomlitun^ resulted in a i)ersonal triumph. By her ready 
wit she turned the tables on her a<-cusers, answering all (piestions in sindi a way as to causi^ 
annoyance. Tht^ Duke of York, who had aroused her in^ by withdrawing his jaotection in 
cons(M]uence of tin* exjiosurc^ sufter«>d espei-ially at her hands. Whatever (ould 1 m^ stated 
to his detriment was readily detailed. She showed a malicious joy in making things unc;otri- 
fortable all round. Wilberfon-e in his diary gives an interc.sliiig sketch of tin* episode as it 
presented itself to his somewhat austere mind. ‘•This melancholy hnsiimss,” he writes, “will 
do irreparable mischief to jiuhlic morals Iw accustoming the jinhlic to hear without emotion 
shameless violat ions of deccnicy. The House e.xainined Mr.s. Clarke for two hours, cross-e.\ainin- 
ing her in the Old Bailey way. She, elegiintly dressed, consummately impudent, and very 
clevei', got clearly the better of the tussle.” At the close of the long exainination a inotiois 
was ]iro))osed by Colonel Wardle d<*claring tliat the Duk«( of ^'ork had been guilty of corrtq»t 
jOTctices and connivance of such jmictices, and ])raying that In? be dismissed from the command' 
of the army. This drasti<‘ resolution found soim^ favour, but the Hous(‘ as a wholes was not, 
dis]K)sed to accept so «'.\trenie a view of the transactions. It. finally agreed t,o an amendment 
brought forward by Mr. Perceval absolving the Duke from jiersonal corruption and from, 
criminal connivance in the malpriwtiees brought to light. 'I'Ih* scandal was too gross for this 
exculpatory declaration to have full w<*ight. With a discretion whi<-h he had not alwiiys 
shown, the Duke voluntarily resigne<l by command almost immediately. Mrs. (Uarke retired 
into au unhonoured though affluent obscurity with a handsome ]»rovision for life. 

Though the call to the Bar of the Hou.se has in the majority of cases reflected little 



TIIK UUillT nON. Sl’KNCKIt l>IOHn.:VAI., 

Tli0 Minititer who iiiovchI ttin cwnliviUiiK tliA Ihike of York from <ho 

cliiiriro of jicTHomil eomipt.ion. 
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credit upon the person summoned, it has occasionally been made to assume the character of 
a distinguished honour. In 1689 Schomberg attended at tlie House to return thanks for the 
grant of a hundred thousand ]iound8 which liad been made to him in recognition of Ids 
services in Ireland. “A chair,” says Macaulay, “was set for him within the Ite. He took 
his seat there with the mace at his right hand, rose, and in a few graceful words returned 
bis thanks, and took his leave. The Speaker replied that tlie Commons could never forget 
the obligation under which they already lay to his Grace, that they saw him with pleasui'e 
at the liead of an English army, that tliey felt entire confidence in his zeal and ability, and 
that at whatever distance he might be, he would always be in a iieculiar manner an object of 
tlndr care.” The i)recedent set on this interesting occasion, Macaulay notes, was followed with 
the utmost minuteness a hundred and twenty-five years later on an oemsion more inteiesting 
still. “ Exactly on the same a|)ot on which in July, 1689, Scdiomberg luid acknowledged the. 
libemlity of the nation, a chair was set, in July, 1814, for a still more illustrious wanior who 
came to return thanks for a still more splendid mark of public gratitude.” The reference, of 
course is to Wellington, who attended at the House of tbmnions to receiv<* the thtuiks of a 
grateful Senate, and to hear the announceinonl. of tlie money voti' made to him for his services 
in the Peninsular campaign. 

A fmv months after Mrs. t^hirke made her sensational appeaitince at the liar of the House 
of Cotnmon.s, an additional chai»ter of a not less exciting character was lulded to the records 
of the House. On February lOtli, 1810, a Mr. Gale Jones, the manager of a Covent Garden 

debating society, is.sue(l a 
jiamphlet stating that the 



BIB FBANCIS IIUBDETT, 

Tbu wull'ktipwii member for WeiM,itiiuiiter» wbote Uefiiuioo of ihu llouia of Conimona gave riee to 
iiitenM jioimlor excitement in 1810 . 


imt.ion of a mi‘mlM*r of the 
House in s])ying stningers, 
and having tlu^ galleries 
cleared during a debate, was 
“an insidious and ill-tiimsl 
attack uiion the libeiiics of 
the Press, tending to aggra¬ 
vate the discontent of the 
lieoph^, and rendering their 
rejiresentatives objects of 
jealous susjiicion.” dale 
Jones was quickly Immght 
to th(‘ liar, and, although 
he humbly airknowledged his 
faulty he was jiromptly com¬ 
mitted to jirison. Thi'ee 
weeks afterwards Sir Francis 
liurdett, member for West¬ 
minster, projsised that the 
culjirit should be released; 
but an overwhelming majority 
of the House decided against 
the motion. Sir Francis 
liuidelt, irritati'il at his 
defeat, shortly afterwards 
commenced an attack iqxm 
the House of Commons by 
publishing a letter in Cofihett'a 
W^'ly Political Reffiater 
denying the power of the 




till P.imtiufi III the Sutiontil lUirli.ut (tailcn. hv Sit y’/ii'iiM'- Liiii't'i'tu-f, /’.A’..-I. 
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liousj' to “ iiii|irisoii (In- of Kii^rliind,” itiid utroiigK’ insisting upon tin* iinjH.)rl;ince of 

]>rcsi>rving tin* liborty of tin* siibjc'ct. His condncl was tln*n coinplainod of by a l)r<»lln:*r 
incnilH*!’, tho jnatter lining brongbt bnfon* tin* (.'oinmons as a brnacli of jirivib'gn. Sir Francis 
liiuxlett, 1 bus (■hallt*ng«*d, dt*flan*d tliat “•be bad no intention of violating tbe jirivileges of tbe 
House of Coniinons. and not knowing that In* bad tlone so. In* bad only to say t.bat In* reinaiin*d 
of tbe opinion wbicb be bad exjiressed in Ibat ]iublieatinn. 

Jxnig and aeriinonioits (bdiates took place, relieved at times by ;idjournments and 
<livisions. In tbe course of discussion a military officer, a incniber of tbe House, calbal 
allotbi'r “a brewer of liad porter,” wbicb I'aused a great commotion; but. as described by 
I<ord {.'olcln'ster,' tbeii S]ieaker Abbots ‘“J saw Wbitbreml instantly took tbe tiling wit.b 
good-biimour, and I refused to b*t anybody else speak till tbe uproar subsided. He tlien 
rose and said : ‘Mr. Speaker, I rise as a tradesman to com]ilain of tin* gallant officer for 
abusing ibe cummiHlity wbicb 1 sell,’ etc., U|m) 1 i wbicb tin* wbob* House burst into laugbter 
and approbation of tin* s(*lf-coniniand and good-buniour with wbi(*b M'bitbread put an einl to 
tbe fury of bis friends.” In tbe end. tin* House sitting until balf-past seven in tbe morning, 
it was decided to commit Sir Francis Ibirdett to tin* Tower, and. as 1-ord Colcbester noted, 
‘"tin* Serg«*unt witli bis deputv came boiiie witli me, and tin* warrants W(*re written out and 
signed by me b(*for(* nine o’clock.” In tbe nn*antinie. Sir Francis having left tbe House of 
t'omnions, tbe Sergt*anl-at-.\rnis an boiir lat(*r repaired to I’iccadilly, wb(*re Sir francis Hiird(*tt 
lived, only to find tbat tbe nn*mlM*r was ‘“not at lionn*.” Sir I'raiicis, bowever, wrote to tbe 
Sjieaker exjiressing bis readiness to be fb(*re tbe following day at twelve oclock, lint tbe 
House Would brook no delav. and tbe Sergeant was instriuit(*d to arr«*st tbe member at once, 
it baving lK*eu provnled tbat all Ibe civfl aid re(jiiir(*d could be obtain(*d upon applying at 

' Jiiiirv. viil. ii. 
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the Secretary of Stjitc’s office, where magistrates were in waiting. These authorities, however, 
in view of tlie ]iuh1i(t excitement pi'evalent, cleci<k*<I tliat it was not jiossible to take tlie memlx*r 
that nigiit, as tliey lia<l in)t force onoiigli to deal with tlie moh in Piccadilly, and as, ihonover, 
it would he necessary to arrange with the lonl .Mayor of Ixindon to convey the prisoner 
through the (’ity. 

Tlu^ nex( <iay the Speaker received a letter from Sir Francis liurdett declaring that 
liaving hemi elected by the voters of the t'ity of Westminstiu' to maintain the laws and 
lila'i’ties of the land, “ lie would never betray his trust. The action of the House of C^nnmons 
was iltegal, and he would only sidnnit to superior force.” A messenger was sent with 
the warrant to deliver it, into the hands of Sir Francis, and although he succeeded in 
])lacing it in the hand of the memlier, he was ]irom])Uv turned out of tin* Inaisi?. Su<-h was 
the state of jiublic feeling that Picciulilly was a centi’e of dangerous ferment; the (liuirds 
had to b(‘ called out, the Itiot Ai-t read, and the mob scatferad. Sir hhancis Jlurdett now 
wrote to the sheriffs of Middlesex, complaining that an attem)it was being made to depriviv 
him of his liberty, and asking protection from viohmci^ and ojipression, his home brn’iig then 
beset by a military force. The sheriffs declining to be brought into the matt«‘r, events were 
allowed to take their course. Still the refractory nnmilier held the fort, and next, day it is 
recorded that the l.ife (iiiards lulvanced through the Park and Stabh^ Vard to Picciulilly, and 
that- the Plot Act was again read. 

Nor was the neighbourluMid of the Houses of Pai’liament free fram excitement. Indeed, 
so thriNiuMiing was the state of atfairs, that tlu> Speaker ordered all tlu^ doors and passages 
of tlie House of t'omnions to be shut uji, and also the grand passage* from Westminster 
Hall to Old J*alace 'I'ard. Piver fencibles w<*re moored on the Thames opjsisitie the 
Speaker's garden; St. Mary's Volimt<*ers wen* under arms in Westminster Hall, with 
]uitruls ns far as Downing Street; (Jeorge Street, Dridgi* Street, and Abingdon Street, were also 
protected. At the House of Lords end of the Paliwe suddenly an alarm of tire was raised, a 
lighted basket of cisil being discovered within the winhIi'Ii fence of Parliament, Place, near tin* 
hou.sekeeper's ajiartments. Fventually superior force was provide**! by tin* (iovernni<*nt, and 
thirty jiolice oHic«*rs, pi*ot<*cted by tin* military, fori*ed an entranc** into Sir k'nincis Piurd**tt's 
house, down tin* ar<*a, through the hall, wln*re a jsirty of F<k>I (Jiuirds r(*maiin*il. Tin* oftic**rs 
jiassed into Sir Francis Ihinlctt’s diiiwiiig-rooiii, wln*re In* was discovered with his family. The 
warrant of the Sjieaker was r<*ad by the Serg**ant-at-.\rms, and tin* memlier f<a* W(*stniiiist**r 

was forcibly reiiiov***! t.o tin* c*arriag<* in waiting f*.<r 
him. This, with a ]iow*“rful es**ort. of Life (iiiards 
and dragfMins, was driven thraugh the princi)sil streets 
to tin* t'ity. (In arriving at Tower Hill, tin* carriage 
was with difficulty forc<*d through the n.ssembh*d 
mob. .\f. l**iigl h, howi*ver, the palisiuh* of the Tower 
was r<*acln*d, ainl Sir Francis, with the Serg**ant- 
at-Arnis of the Hons** of (^millions, was r(***(*iv<**l 
anil conducted to the (iovc*rnor's privat** a]iartnients. 

The (iuards, on nitumiiig from the Tower, w**i*** 
severely pelted with stones, and they retaliat***! by 
firing u]ion tln*ir as.sailants. (»r**at jiublic <*xcife- 
in«*nt continu«*d throughout London. The West- 
miiisfer electors calh*d a meeting in Palm**.* Vard; 
blit the gat«*s were locked, anil iin*asuras tak**n t,o 
secure the House of (Vannions from the invasion. 
Isird Otchrain* and otln*rs ]K*rsu’ad(*d the people to 
disper.se, his lordship pitniiising to pr(*sent a jietition 
complaining of the member's iniprisonm(*nl, the 
corruiition of the House of Commons, and piraying 



/h'thuiinmif, a. At 
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for reform of Parlinniont. 
Tin's potitioii was rejedod 
by the House on a<'<rount, 
of its being coiiehod in 
disresjieeflid language; 
and ill the ineantiino Sir 
iMiincis Jlurdi'l t eaused an 
act ion at law to bn enternrl 
against the Speaker for the 
recovery of .t'iJOjOOO, and 
also one against the 
Sergnant-at-Arms for 
£20,000, on account of 
ilh'gal muTant and arrest. 
At the prorogation of 
Parliament the lih<Tation 
of the jirisonnr was the 
(KTasion of a gr<*at demon- 
stration by his friends, 
(h'owds of his snp]iorfers 
assinnhied to receive him 
on Tower Hill, only to he 
(lisa|ipointed, as the 
member dejaiited ]irivately 
by water. The assemblage, 
not to be deprived of their 
demonstrat ion, escort ed 
the enijity car ]irovided to 
the residiaiee of t he mem¬ 
ber in Piccadilly, and so 
terminated a most e.xciting 
episode. 

In recent times the 



history of this ]ibase of 1 ’ ' ■ — ■ • ' 

Parliannmtary life has 

furnished little that is of ci ai.ismat or tiii; ••ci.om; ’ (jiii. <ji;oii(ii: la.i.mr suii- 

,, , . ^ . STliO.NO -VXO nil. WIM.IAM THOMAS .UAOOi:) AT THi: JtAll OC TMK llOI'Si: OK 

more than transient in- .-ommoxs ox ai:.:i:st jcni. laoi. 
tcrest, exc(‘ptingthe Hrad- 

huigh episode, to which we shall have occasion to refer in another chapter. An arrest of a 
member in the ]>recincts of the. House, the iiitimidatuai of a witness <-aIled Indore a Seh'cl. 
(aimmittee, the libelling of members by ja'ofane editors and jirintcrs—these are a sam|)lc of 
the matters which have engageil the serious it may be said the solemn, notice of the House. 
(Such incidents create great stir at the time they occur, for tla^ House notoriously is never so 
genuinely interested as when it is engaged in thr<*shing out sonn‘ jiersonal issue. Hut tln-y 
are mostly mere trifles on the surface of Parliamentary life, leaving behind them only thif 
faintest impression. The truth is that, though the disciplinary jiowers of the House are 
nominally as great as ever they were, they have lost much ol their (rfleetiveness by being 
shorn of the accessories which in old times gave tlu*m potemy. Kveii the censure ]iassed 
from the Chair, the invariable accompaniment, of a jirovi'd inlinetion of the Parliamentary 
law, is not so awe-inspiring as it once lAjis, It, has sometimes been known to niinist<‘r to a 
jaission for notoriety rather than to inspire a sense of Immiliation. Parliament, in truth, does 
not conspicuously shine when it dons the mantle of Justice. 



CHAPTER XXX, 
THE HOUSE AT PRAYERS. 


Thebe 1ms never boon a time in tlu^ lonjf history of Piirlinmont wiieii tlie work of the 
fiO^isIatWHS divorced from the jtriictice of religions rites. 'J’he observances lia\e varied in 
rlejjree as well as in charnt'ler—they have occasionally been degradt'd by association with 
|Militical ends or motives; lint the sacred duty has ever lieen r('cognis<‘d in some form or 
anoth(*r. In the earliest h>yislative era the work of a Parliamentary session was preceded by 
mass, usually in the (’haiiel of St. Stc‘j>hen. loiter, when the two Honses separated, the 
custom was kejit up, the jiructice in Tudor times being for the House of Tjords to attend 
service in the Abla-y and for the Commons to resort to St. Margiii'et’s Church. ()c<-asionally, 
it w«nd<l seton from an incident recorderl in 1420, the iiresence of legislators in a laaly at 
church was taken advantage of by erwlesiastics to read them a lesson U|s>n the errors of their 
]Miblic ways. In that year the Archbishop of Canterbury, taking for his text Ihmder unto 
Caesar the things that are ('lesar’s, and to (iod the things that, an^ trod’s,” delivered an 
imjiassioned harangne in fuvorir of the rejieal of the Statute of Pra-mnnire, by which foreigm'rs 
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were ditabled from holding 
any ewlesiastical dignity in 
this country. For tiie Knlvo- 
tion of tlioir houIk and the 
g<Kid of the kingduiti tlu^ 
listening legislators wen* iin- 
jjlored give the ]*o]»e 
satisfaction by withdniwing 
the obnoxious enact irient 
Such was the 2 'relatc>’s zeal 
and eanu‘stn<“ss, that it is 
l•(•])orle(l he shed tt'ars co])i- 
ously. Hut they w<‘re idle 
tears. With a full ajtpreci- 
ation of the valiu! of the 
law, Pai'liaiiient elected to 
kceji it on the Statute* Hook, 
wiiere it remains to this day. 

The J*arl ianientary 
att(Midan<‘(‘s at’ mass wen* 
mark»*d hy inui*h ('xlernal 
]M»mi» and ceremony. Of one 
celebration which usln-red 
ill tin* J’arliament of l.'i-IO 
we have a ]Kirticuiarly vivid 
acconiit i>reserved to us. A 
State jirocessiou organised on 
the most elaborate scale 
jMisscd through the streets, 
the King being in the midst 
in all the iHinojily of regal 
state*. Ill the train 
marchi'd all tin* great officers rouca tn? st. mauoahkt’s ciicmai, wkstmins’I’ku, 

ol stat»‘, the JaMIIs and (snn- Eiv<-t«l in mciuur}' uf Itobri-t l.u»i-, ViHcmiui SlieibnKikf, by bin 

moiis, the dignitaric's of the 

law. and twenty abbots. The last-named wen* jiresent by sjiecial command of the King, 
and the fact uf thi'ir im'sence is noteworthy, as it was their final apjiearance npon the 
Parliamentary stage. Hefore the session thus ceremonionsly entercil u]»on closed, the legi.s- 
lative bolt, had fallen which dcstniycd the abbeys and monasteries. On the aji)iroach of 
the Ihdormation the cinu’acter of the sessional service changed. There was, howe\er, a brief 
return to old ways in the irign of ]\Iarv, whose excessive zeal for the Uoinan Catholic 
ritual jirompted her to organise, the day hefon* the dissolution of tin* Parliament of loot, a 
solemn *• |)iwession of luith Houses to tSt. Paul’s to give thanks to tlod Jiir their ^•onversion to 
the Catholic (.Church.” 


a 




With Klizabeth’s lu-cession w»“ enter ujion a new phase ol the sniiject. Imm’ the first time 
we reiul in the journals of devotions in the Legislative (.’hamher itself. We find mention of 
the Litany lieing said hy the (.'lerk kneeling, and answered by the whole lJon.se on their knees. 
In L571 Mr. (vhristojiher Wray, the Sjieakcr. 2 iro|M»sed that the Litany should he said every 
day', and also a pmvc'r by IMr. >Speak«‘r, •‘such as he should think fittest, for the time,’ The,. 
Litany was must jirolsibly that of the second (‘stablished Prayer Hook, being the first Iwsik of 
(iueen Klizabeth, or tin* fii’st Issik of Kdward VI., which (with changes) was suhse(|uently 
ado]>ted, and which remained in use until it was supjiressed at the time ol the (ireat Rehellion. 
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In lfl80, lipfore the election of 
iSIr. tSpeaker Poiiliani, (he Housti agreed 
to a motion for jnnyer, “tliat it. might 
please Ciotl, hotli in that and in the 
residue of the jtroceediiigs of this House 
to direct tlmni with His Holy Sjiirit,’’ 
ami a form of pniyer was ottered, wlihrli 
was read hy the Clerk. Jn the same year 
^Ir. Speiiker coming to tlie House after 
elevtui o’clock, is stated to have! read 
tlie usual ]»ray<T, omitting the Litany 
for the shortness t»f time. The ftn’in of 
l>ra.ycr used in I’ailiament. only during 
Klizalsdli’s reign was as follows;— 

“() M<*rcifnl (Jod and Kathi'r, for¬ 
asmuch !is no counsid can st and, nor any 
can ]>rosj>er, hut such as are humbly 
giitheivd in thy Name, to feel the sweet 
ta>te of thy Holy Spirit, we gladly 
lu-knowledge that l)y thy favour stmulct h 
the pi'accrahle jtrotectiou of our liueen 
and Healm, and likewise this fiivouralile 
libmty gninted unto ns at this time to 
make our me<>(ing together, which thy 
lH)untiful gfjodness we most thankfully 
acknowledge, do withal earnestly jnay 
(hy divine Majesty so to incline oiir 
lu^irts, as »»nr counstd may he subject in 
true obedience to thy Holy Wonl and Will. And sith it. hath jdeased thee to govern this 
lU'alm by ordinary assembling t he thre<^ estates of the same: our humble pray<*r is, that, 
thou wilt graft in ns gof)d minds to conceive, fre(> liberty to speak, and on all sides a ready 
and qnict. consent to such wholesome J.diws and Statutes, as nni}’ declare ns to be thy ])coplc, 
and this liealm to 1 mi jaosperonsly ruhsl by thy good guiding and defence; so that we and 
»mr jiosterity may with cheerful heai'ts wail tor thy ajqiearance in judgment, that art only 
able to present, us faultless Isd’ore Hod our heavenly Father: to whom with thee and our 
Saviour Christ, and the Holy S])irit, bi< all glory both now and ev«w. Amen.” 

Although this jiraycr a)(pears to be tlu' recognised otie, uism occasions a sjieciid ai(]K‘al to 
the Almighty was made, as in l.'iHt!,' wlum ladh Houses presented a joint iietition to Queen 
F.lizjibeth for the executicai «(f .Mary (^ueen of Scfds. Her Majesty answered, and suhsecjueutly 
sent a message in favour of .Mary. li((th Htaises resolved to abid<' by their petition, and uism 
Klizabetli giving an ambiguous answer, the Com|[troller of the Household, Sir F'rancis Knolles, 
took occasion to ])ro)(ose that, eaniest and <levout prayer should be made to Hod («( incliiu; 
her .Majesty’s In'art to the p<‘tition, and that sonm apt and sjiecial course of i)rayer might be 
devised and put down by some one, and not ((uly exei-cised in (he House ev«‘ry day, but also 
by all members els(*where. abroad and j[rivately in their chambers. 

During the later Protestant Parliaments it was tin' custom for the Sjieakcn* to com](use 
a prayer to be read by him every morning during the session. The journals of the House 
arc missing for the later y«':irs of Queen Klizalndh’s ndgn; but Sir Symonds D'Kwes's journal 
for 1597 gives the S|H*aker’s (Serjeant Yelvert<»n) prayer:— 

‘•H Ktenial H«(d, Loni of Heaven and Karth, the givat and mighty (!onncellor, we, thy 
jnwr servants asseiubleil before thee in this honourable senate, humbly acknowledge our great and 
' “ Parliameutaiy anti Constitnlitinal History of En^'Iinul," vol. iv. p. 300. 



mahv qukf.n Of scots, 


on :( ftiHioiiH nccasitoii tho milijtrci of aH)icvinl jirayt^r in ilie ilottMiof 
<'oiinn(inK. 



WnSTMIXSTEIl AKHEY. 
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iiuinifold sins and imperfections, and thereby our un- 
wortliiness to receivi* any pnit?e and assistance from theo; 
yet, most merciful Father, since by thy providence we are 
called from all jmrts of the land to this famous (Jouncil 
of Ihirliament t.«> mlvise of those things which ccmcern 
tliy glory, the good of thy Church, the yirosjierity of <mr 
Prince, and the weal of her jicojJe: we most entirely 
beseech thee that, ymrdoning all our sins in the blood of 
thy Hoii .lesiis Christ, it would ydeasc thee, by the bright¬ 
ness of thy Sjiirit. to exjiel darkness and vanity from our 
minds and isirlialily from our sjieeches, and gnint unto 
us such wisdoni and integrity of heart as liecometh the 
servants of .lesus ('lirist. the subjects of a gracious Prince, 
and memliers of tliis honoumble Jlous(‘. lict not us, () 
Jjord, who are met together for tlie ymblic good of the 
wliol(* land, be more «‘aivless and remiss than wt* use to 
l>e in «>iir own jirivate causes, (iive grace, W(> Iw'sei'cli 
thee, that every one of ns may labrair to show a g<K)d 
••onscienee to tliy Majesty, a go(Ml z(‘al to thy M'ord, and 
a loyid heart to our Prince and a Christian lov(> to our 
(•ountry and commonwealth. 0 Lord, so unite and conjoin tlu' hearts of h<*r exeelleiit .Majesty 
and thiswlade as.«embly as they may be a tlir<*<‘fold cord not easily broken: giving strength to 
such godly laws as be already enacted, that th<‘V may be lK*tt(>r executed, and enacting such as 
are further rerpiisite for tlie bridling of tlie wicked, an<l the eiicoui-iigemeiit unto the godly and 
well-affected subjects, that so thy great blessing may be <iontinutsl towards us, and thy grii‘Vous 
judgment turned from us; and that oidy for Christ Jesus’ sake, our most glorious and only 
Mediator and Advwate, t«» whom, with thy bles.sed Majesty and the Holy Gho.st, be all honour 
and ])raise, ])ower and dominion, from this time forth for evcirmore. Amen.” 

At tln' acce.s.sion of .lames I. (ItilW), Parliament meeting on March 2:Jrd, the busine.ss on 
the o]iening day was jireceded by “prayers to God for good sinress”; and we further learn 
that “smdi ])rayers as had been onlinary in former ]*arliame?its in the reign of the kite Queen 
were ])Iaced in the front of t.hc* il(X)k of Common Prayer.” The rcauling was undertaken by 
the t’lerk of the House, and a special ]>rayer, fitly eoneeived for the tim«' and jairjsKse, was 
read by Mr. Speaker Kdward Phillips, “which was voluntary and not of duty or necessity, 
though heretofore of late time the like hath been done by other Sjieakers.” This Speaker’s 
])rayer was continued every day of the sitting. In 1(10(5 th(> Gun]iowder Plot was the occasion 
of the framing of a sj)ecial jirayer 

“And forasmuch ns all and every one of us liav«* in this j'lace, with wonder jind a.stonish- 
ment and without any merit of ours, found a most evident assunuice of thy mercie and 
goodn**sse, in a iniraenlons deliverance from the greatest «langer by Pu 2 >ish tremdierit', that ever 
was aiteni])ted or thi-eatened, towards our King, our State, and us; give us, good Ixml, liearts 
alx)ve the lieaids of men to offer unto thec^ in the same jdace a daily siuTifiw of thanksgiving 
in the highe.st measure, together with a fervent and incessant zeal, care, and diligence in all 
our j>roceedings for the settling of ja'uce and liap2\v estate of thy Church among us; the 
l>reservat i«)n of onr King, his Kt)yal ]irogenie, «»urselves, and our posteritie; and for the 
preventing, su]ipressing, and small rooting out of the s])ring, issue, and fruit of all such hellish 
and Popish hearts, intentions, and pnttHw-s, to the everlasting pmise and glorie of thy blessed 
Name.” 

The jnayer for the Sfieaker was ijrojMised to be added, but n 2 )i»urenl.ly a diflF(‘renco of 
opinitin existed ns to its being reufl, for the journals of March 2(lth, 1(506, record that “many 
of the Hou.se were assembled and the ordinary 2 *myers said by the Clerk, but not the 2 »rayer 
wanted to b«‘ said by Mr. S 2 >eaker, being so directed by (he assembly.” 
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During Oliarlos I.’s reign tlie religions ohserviinees of tlie lluns(^ oeeiijiied luneii iittentiou. 
A inanuseript in Hie library of the late Sir K. Kiiyghf ley. anti printed by the t'anidon Soeiety, 
gives a detailed and eiirions re])ort of a deliale whieb took jihiee in 1(S25 on the question of 
the ordi'ring of a pulilii^ fust. First there was a ]m»iM»sat for a C'oniniiuiion fimn Sir Edward 
(files. This was immediately followed by a motion from Sir Miles Fleetwcsid to petition the 
King “for a jiubliek fast to our owne members.'’ The ('omnmnion was onlered, and Air. llaeket 
appointed preacher. Then “some question was made of the ]»hwe. Il was jiropoiiiided by 
Sir .). .Tejihson, seconded by Mr. 1). Aiorlon, to Ik* in our owne House”; but to this course 
strong obj(*ction was urged liy Sir H. Kndyerd. “‘I Is'swh you,’ he said, ‘not to refuse 
the church—n'lnemlKU’ it is (IimI’s hou.se--lest we make this a coventiele which should be 
a (louneell.’ Soe it was agreed to be kept in St. Margaret’s, Westminster.” As to tlie fast^ 
the King, agreeably to the request of the (Vmimrns, gave directions for one day weekly to be 
observed throughout the kingdom; “biitfia-the Hous<*s of J’arliameiit lice left it to thcmselve.s 
wlum they would iK^gin, and to make clioice of their owne day.” \ conference between the 
two Houses was now hi*ld “to agi(*e iqion a time and i>lace for tlie fa.ste, and whether it bee 
together or asunder.” In the r<>sult “the time projsinndeil was S-itterdaye; the* pla»‘i‘for them 
(the Lord.s) the (tollegiati^ Hliuri-h (Wes1min.ster Abls^y); two bishojis appointed to preach; 
three lords to observe such as were absent; the manner aci-ording to the King’s directions in 
]irint; and a colh>etion for the ])oore.” The same day, adds the writer, “was api>ointed for 
ourselves; St. Margarid’s, M'estminster, the pliwc; three preachm's—Dr. I'reston, Mr. Side, 
and Mr. Oldsw'oifh; and likewise a gatheringi'for the jmkhv.” With three preachers to minister 
to their siiiritual need.s, the faithful (’omiiions mu.st have lacked notliing in the way of mental 
sustenance. Itut it was an age when long sermons and many of tliein were the rule—brevity 



WBSTMISSTKK A'lylBY ASK ST. MAlMiAIlKT'S ClllJltCll, 
Aa aten fioiii tlw top of tt« Cloek Towr of f.lio Uuniwa of I'arliiunoiit. 
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in the ]>miclK*r, inth'od, would have been looked upon almost as an ’insult. Nor, it is to be 
feared, was tlie desire idwiivs for s])iritual eiilisfliteninent in tlie ]>ul])i<. discourses. Too often 
they were iiiiuh( veliicles for political ]iro]Mi^anda; the service itself was not always entirely 
frc>e from ]iolitical sijrniticaiiee. We read, for e.xample, in a I(d(er dated Aiiril 24lh, l(>4i), from 
Sir Kdw'ard Harley 1o his wife, that the Kinj,' attended the service at St. .Margaret’s t’hurch 
which preceded the opening of the “Short I’arliainent,” and that in resp<»nse to the jn'eyers 
“the peojile cried ‘Amen’ so loud that it made his head ache.” l\M)r Charles! His head was 
soon to b(‘ fiaai from such influences. 

. Th(' jKilitical I’arliainentury sc'rmon was a marked feature of tlm Coninioiiwealth. From 

the ])ulpit of St. -Margaret’s many fervent discourses were thundi'riMl foith by the “hot 
gos]>ellers” of the ]i(M'iod. The fashion did not (‘iitirely go out with the Commonwealth. On 
.lanuary tJlst, HiSH-!), Dr. Sharp)*, jireaching h«‘fore the Mouse of Conimons at St. .Mnrgarel'.s 
mrording to thc'ir appointment, (h*livered what in tla^ then circumstances was a very dubious 
discourse. His te.xt was from J*salin li.—“Deliver me from blocMl-guiltiness”—and in the course 
of his rt'inarks he used several e.xpres.sfons which were taken notice of, “as that king killing 
and king dethroning or d<*))riving of kings were I’oinsh doctrines.” 'J'ht) vt'fen*nc<* was st> 
clearly a reflection on the strong attitude as.suim*(l by the jioitular chamber towards .lames II. 
tliat, the Conitnons decided to withhold the customary vot<* of thanks to tln^ j)r<*acher. Nearly 
a century later, on llestoratitm Day (.lanuary ilOth), 1772, history reii<*ated itself. On that occasion 
the lailjiit was occu)iii>d by Dr. Nowell, who ajipears to have given great umbrage by the 
teian’ of his discourse. The <*ircums(an<*<*s arising out- of the incident, as r»*lated by (iihiHtn 
in a letter written to 3Ir. Holroyd in February, 1772, are curious. “To-)lay,” wrot«> the 
historian, “tbe House of Conimons was emphiyed in a vei-y odd way. Tommy Townshend 
moved that the sermon of Dr. Nowell, wdio preaclied before the House on .lanuary ilOth, should 



be burnt by the common hangman, 
as containing arbitraiT, Tory, high- 
flown doctrines. The House was 
nearly agreeing to this motion till 
tlu'y recolle<’t<*d that, tla-y had aln-ady 
thanked the ]iri*acher for his excel¬ 
lent discourse, and ordered it to be 
jirinted. Nowell’s booksi-ller is much 
obliged to th<* Might Hon. Tommy 
Townshend.” (lihUm isa little wrong 
in his facts. The journals show that 
the House ordered th<^ thunks of 
Dr. Nowell to 1 h^ «*.\punged therefrom. 
An abortive atiem]il also seems to 
have been made in conse(|m“nce of 
the incident to do away with the 
ob.servance of liestoration Day al- 
fogetber. 

In tmeing the career of the 
lK)litical sermon, we have digress<‘d 
somewhat from the more imniHliate 
theme with which we have Ihhmi 
dealing—the development of the 
devotional system in the House of 
Conimons itself. I{(.*v<*rt4ng to the 
reign ))f Charles I, it. Jiiay be noted 
that while the tUvil M’ar was in 


progress in 164.S a covenant was 


Tiiu amirr nos. tiiomas townshrso, fOukio.n srcuetary in Tiir 

KAIiL OF SHRT.nOBNR'S AUMINISTUATION. 
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entered into and 
signed l)y most, of 
the iiKMnbers not to 
lay down arms “ so 
long as the Papists 
now in ojum war 
against tlie Parlia¬ 
ment shall hy forcM? 
of arms be protected 
from tlu* justice 
thereof,” etc. Upon 
the discov«*ry of the 
allege d “ horrid 
I'ojiish and traitorous 
])lot. fttr seizing the 
(’ity, forcing the 
Parliament and join¬ 
ing with the armies 
raised l)y the King,” 
the ('omimais ordered 
that some clause be 
ins<*rt<Ml in the 
Speaker's jimyer for 
giving thanks for 
this discov<‘ry and 
delivemnec*, and to 
beg grace of (iikI to 
jierform what they 
had undertaken by 
this eovcMiant. And 
it was decided tiait 
a book be j>r(‘|)iired 
and tlie vow' and 
covenant e n t e r e d 
t herc'in, nil meml)ers 
that entered into the 
covenant being ro- 
(|nired to snbscribi^ 
their names. 

It is at this period that we first meet with tlie <-haplain- a fmulionarv wlio is now an 
imjiortant and indisjamsable member of tlie establishment of llu' House. The earliest reeonl 
bearing on the jioint, apjiears in the journals for IfMot “That one of the ministers of the 
assembly shall be apjiointed to juny with the House every morning” At the same time two 
mend«*rs were chosen to move the assembly in the matter. .\ further stagt* was rea<-hed in 
IGoO, when the llonse resol veil: “The (Jovernor of the t’ollege of Wistininster do take 
can* that, some tit ami able person or persons do attend oV d/c in tih'in to pray in Parliam(*nt, 
and that they give their attendam-e accca'diiigly.” A few years later, dining the t'oninionw<*alth, 
it was ordered “that the lecturers who preach the morning lecture in the Abbey at We.st- 
minster Ih; desired to begin th<‘ir sermon at seven of the clock and to »*nd at eight of the 
clock ; and then resoit to the House to jiray with them daily*, befino they ents>r into their 
daily work; and that ]\Ir. Sco1k*1I, the Clerk of the Housi*, do give notice to the ministers 
hereof.” There does not ajijieor to have* lieen any stated tee or jsiyinent foi* the services 



iN'TKiiion OF ST. MAite.Aimrs eariicii. miokino wi;st, 

Shimiiitr tii«‘ " wuhIow" fio' Aiuci'Unni imUxi’Iim. 
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HTATUK OF iHiIVKU (MtOMWKLL OUTHIOK WKSTAI1N8TKII IIAU.. 
Pruiu ihiti sitio of the lliill iiiny Lc men one of the grent Imttn.'iMeM of Kin^ KichaitlV 
time, aiiil ouo of tlie fisit Nuvmiui huili-cMioa of thu Rtifne 


reii(ler(‘<l, Imt in 1659 the House 
bestowed the sum of £50 uism a 
minister for Ids great laliour and ))ains 
in attending tlie House every morn¬ 
ing since the first iin^eting of tlie 
Parliament and ])errorining tlie duty 
of jirayers. Other minsters were 
awarded tiie thanks of the House 
for jimyers and iireaidiing. A regular 
eha|tlain was first apjiointed at tlie 
Ih'storation, and tlie imjiorfaiice of 
r<‘cogiiising the office was given effect, 
to by tlie IIoiisi" onlering members 
of Ids jSIaje.sty’s Privy Council to 
attend the King and liumbly re¬ 
commend Mr. Edward Voyce, Master 
of Arts, for some signal mark of 
favour in ri'garil to his const ant and 
diligent attendance upon tlie House 
since the b(>ginning of tin* I'arlianient 
as cha|ilain. 

In the House of Isnds jnayers 
were formerly r(*ad by the Isird 
KeeiK^r, t hen by ministers, and after¬ 
wards by the yoiing<*st. bisho|t. Mow 
the jinietice is for a selected bisho]) 
to officiate, aeeording to arrangement. 
With the appointment of a regular 
chaplain in ItiOt), compulsory atteinl- 
ance of members at jirayers was not 
insisted upon. Althoiigb no relax¬ 
ing of the understood rules in the 
Conimons tisik jiliu'c, the House of 
Jxirds then decided that “no penalty, 
prejudice, or refli'ction shall be iijsin 


any that are not jiresimt at jiiiiyers,” 
and the Conimons ajijaair to have tacitly followed the examjile of the Lords. Hut betom that 
jieriiKl the T/ower Hoiisi* from time to time made orders regarding the abs(‘nt(M>s from their 
daily devotions. In Elizabeth’s reign it was decided “that every of this House that, cometli 

alter thi" jirayer, which shall begin at eight of the clock, shall }iay foiirjience to the jioor 

mi'ii’s liox.” In (fiiarlcs L’s reign the jienalty was increased to twelve jience, and upon one 

occasion in 1642 the money gathered of the members of the House coming too late for jirayers 

was ordered to be given to Hr. i^iiton to relieve bim of bis necessities. 


The (kmimonwealth, in addition to ajipointing s|M‘cial ministers for prayers, fixed ceitain 
days for devotions. In 165;$, July 1 Itli was formally ajijMiinted “for seeking the Lord in 
a sjiecial manner for counsel and a blessing on the jiroceedings of I’arlianient,” and the next 
day a Hible was ordei’ed to b<i jirovided for the service of the House. 


In 1660. upon Charles 11. a.seending the throne, a Committee was apjiointed to inforin 
themselves what form of jirayer liiul hithcnio been used in th(^ House, but no ivjiort was 
made by the (biiimittee. Hut a similar imjuiry was held in the House of liords, and the 
Jirayers enlargwl to jiray for the Queen and tlie Duke of ^’ork and the rest of the Hoyal 
Family, and thanks were ordered to Iw given for the Hestomtion of the King and I’arliament 
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lo “tin' luil>l>y mifliticm that now i) is in.” Tlu* revision^ of ilio piwont Praynr liook was 
iiuisliod on I)efeml)pr 2()th, Kifil, and fln> Act of I'niformity, of wliicli it was nnuli* a ])art, 
received the Itoyal assent on Alay lUth, KiOa. 

Kroin Ihis jieri(Kl lo tlu' present only casual references apjiear in the records (»f Parliament 
to the question of the devotions of tlie House. At times, liowevcr, allusions have be<‘ii made* 
to the prayers in the cour.se of discussion on rcliffioiis matters, as in the case of Sir Kohert 
Peel ill 1829 when intriKlucinjf the Hill for the Itclief of Koman t'atholic llisahilities. “1 
rise, sir,” said the enunent stat<‘sman on that occasion, “to ili.'iciiss this ^r»-al- ipiestion in 
the spirit enjoined in one of those beautifni prayers by which on the pri-seut, as oii evi'ry 
other occasion, the 2 >i’oceedings of this House are auspicated. In one of the solemn ajijs'als 
to the Almis'hty source of all wisdom and jfoodnes.s. wc are taught to lay aside all pcu'sonal 
interests and jtrejudices and jwirtial atTcctitais in order that (loil may grant, in the simple 
and ajipropriate language of that pniycr, tin* result of our counsels on Ihis day may tend to 
the maintenance of true ndigiou and of justici*: to the saicty, honour, and happine.ss of the 
kingdom: to the jiublic welfare, jieace, and tranquillity of the r(‘u1m, aial to the uniting 
and knitting together of the hearts of all e1a.sses of |icr.sons ai.il all estates in the realm in 
true t'hristian charity.” 

The pre.sent form of iirayer is markc'd by an impressive simplicity. It ojiens with 
Psalm Ixvii.—“tlod be merciful unto us, and bless us,” etc. Then follow the Isail’s Prayer, 
jtniyers for the King and the tiuecu and the inemliers of the Itoyal Family, and this sjiccial 
invocation to the Almighty on behalf of the members of the House of (’ommons:— 


"Almighty dod, by whom alone kings 
reign, and jainces decr<‘e justice: and from 
whom alone eometh all I’oun.sel, wi.sdom, and 
understanding: we, thine unworthy servants, 
lu're gathi'nal togetlnw in thy Name, do 
most humbly lieseech thee to send down the 
Heavenly Wisdom fnan above, to diivct and 
guide us in all our consultations: and grant 
that, we having thy fear always before our 
<‘yes, and laying aside all jaivate interests, 
]>reju(lie('s, and jiartial affect iiais, the result 
of all our counsids may be to the glory 
of thy''ble.ss(>d Name, the inaintenanee of 
true religion and justi<-e, the salely, honour, 
and lia 2 )]>ine.ss of the King, the 2 ’>d)iick 
welfare, ])eae(‘, and trampiillity of the realm, 
and the uniting and knitting together of 
the hearts of all ])er.s(ais and estates within 
the same in true ('hristiau love and charity 
one towards another, through ,b‘sus (’-hrisl 
our and Savicair. Amen.” 

The ju’cscnt chaplain to the House of 
Commons, the Kev. Hasil Wilberforce, l).l)., 
is also Hei'lor of St. .loiin’s, Wi'stmin.ster, 
and Archdeacon of Westminster. Jle is the 
youngest son of the late Hishojt of Winchester 
and gnmdson of the celebrated AN'illiam 
Wilbeid'orce, M.P., who jdayed so consjiicuous 
and honourable a jiart iu tiu' movement- for 
the alKilition of the slave tmde. 
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TIIK VKNKttAnl.F, AllCfIDKACON WmBKRFOHCK, CIIAFJ.A1.N 
TO THK IIOrSR OF COMMONS. 


CHAPTEll XXXI. 

7A" COMMITTEE. 


A sTUAS(iKr< (Irojuiiiij? by oliam-o into JjaiTy's vast, biiililing might find liiinsolf in an enormously 
long corridor on tln^ first fi(n>r, out of wliicli ojkui a succession of <irnate ai«irlinents, eiicdi 
e(|ui]))ied willi a horsesliocf taltle and a profusion of green leaflier-covered chairs. With some- 
wiait neltulous views of tlie dutit^s of a legislator, he would ask for information, and then 
possibly for the first time' w<ndd learn that tlie debates in tin' lljuise constitute' only a jiart, 
aiid that not the most oin’rous ]>art, of tlu' transactions of rarliainent. jNIore detailed in(|uirv 
would bring him to the discovery that, each weirking day in th*' Parliamentary session, 
«‘xceptiiig Kriday, a gniuj) of members is engiiged for several hours in eiudi of these nMuns, 
with tin' aid, in soim* instances, of an iinjeosing array of counsed and Parliamentary agimts, 
and wiltu'sses drawn iiossihly from the remotest confines of tlm kingdom, in threshing out 
with painful minuteness the dedails of some railway proj«‘ct or cor|M»ralt' improvement scheme, 
or it mav be discussing tlu' hearings of the latest economic' movement atl'ecting the body 
]K>litic, or jcatiently invc'stigaling a grave jadilic scanchd. Thus informed, hc' would not 
unlikelv aiTive at the conclusion that lu-rt' was centred the actuid workroom of I’arliamcnt, 



committee-koom no. 15, 

Whora Oiv luectingR of th« IrUb rarliamentory jNirijr were'heM to diMmu thu queiftion of Mr. rarnell's leaderahip after the trial of the enit for 

divorce lirouglii by Captain 0*Hhea. 
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And if lie was so persuaded, 
lie would not he far wrong. 

However unprofifahle may 
Iw t.lie discussions below 
stairs, her<^ there is always 
real progress inadt'; however 
meagre th(^ sessional output 
as far ns general legislat ion is 
concerned, here then' is ever a 
rich harvest of achievement. 

'file Coinmitfee system 
of the House of ('oinmons 
jwovides an inb'resting obj(*ct 
of study, whether it is re¬ 
garded fnnri the historical or 
the constitutional stand]H)int. 

Seeing it as we do to-day, 
so vast, and comple.v in its 
organisjjtion, so jiowerful in 
its influenct' on the life of 
the country, it is difficult 
to imagine that there was 
ever a time wlien I’arliament 
cxist('d without its aid. Yet 
such is certainly the <-as«'. 

F<ir a long tiim*, ja-olKibly 
ibr seveaal ta'nturie.s, the 
liCgislature conducted its 
ojK-nitions witlnait the d<'- 
legation of aiu' jiortion of 
its duties. I’rohahly the 
dawn of tin' sysl('m was the 
establishment' of the practice of going into Committee of the whoh' Hons<! when monetary 
matters were under discussion. This, however, was an adoption of tin' i»rincij>le merely in 
iiauK', foV the House was ••oustituted ]>recisely as at otluT times, with the e.vct'plion that tin* 
Speaker was n'placwl in the Chair by a private nu'inber. The arrang(“nicnt was rcs<aled to 
from motives of prudence. In anchait times tin' SpeakiT was more often than not. a creature 
of the King, a functionary who played tin* jiart of the spy and the eavesdropper, rather t.lum 
of the ]noutii]iiec(' which he was pro[ierly <*onsider(‘d to b('. Tin' “faithful (^»lnnlons” were 
not so faithful that they watit»*d every word they uttered alsait the monarch’s jir(»bably 
e.xtortionate demands for sultsidies carri<'d forthwith to the b’oyal j>resen<*<' chanilh*r, so they 
discreetly excluded the First Commoner liefore they ai'proached their business, (iradually this 
practice crystallised into an established and cherished usage. Thus it. hiippens that to this 
very day the Speaker has to be ‘‘got out of the Chair” ■ oftentimes a long and tedions 
process—liefore money matters can be dealt with. 

I'sing the t«*rm “Committee” in its wider and mor*' jiopnlar sens<* of a delegtiled Issly, 
tiien' is n'tison to supjs'se that the system hint its origin in the jaactice which grew up of 
the two Houses conferring togi'ther fbi' specific purposi's. A certain number of memlM*rs 
from e,ach met, usually in the old aiKirtment of the J*aliu*(' known as the J’ainted Chamber, 
and discussed jKiiuts at issue between the two branches of the J.,egislature, or ijuesfions u)mhi 
which it was desirable a common de<'isioii.; should be arrived at. It is not unlikely that some 
arrangement of the kind came into existence within a comiwratively short, time of the. 
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seiKiration of the two Houses, 
liut for its foruiul recogJiition 
we must come down as far 
as till! beginning of tlie six- 
leentli century. Aliout tlio 
eurli(!st reference lliat can be 
found in the journals is under 
dati* May .'itii, l.'SSy, when it 
seems a t’ommittce was 
a|i})(>int(!d ‘Mo pluck uj) and 
extirpate t.lie diversiti(!s con¬ 
cerning the t'hristiaii religion 
in the kingilom.” Another 
record, dated Feliruary .Oth, 
1544, relates to tlie holding 
of a conference at eight 
o'cl(K-k a.ni. betweiMi “ a 
Committee of twelve Isirds 
and as many Commons,” 
summoned to iimsider tlie 
qiu'stiou of altering “tlie 
King’s stile.” On the day 
following the meeting a bill 
was sent up by which it 
was onlaiiied that “ th(! 
stile of ‘ King of Kngland, 
France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, 
and of the Church of 
Kiigliind, and also 
of Ireland, in earth 
the su]irenie Head,’ 
shall Ik* united and 
annexed for ever 
nnti> till* Inqierial 
first to have iKien applied 
to (‘nibriwe matters which 
One notubh* Committee 




TAI'KSTUY IS THK I-.VIXTUII CIlAUlIKK. 

Mvrv HPt iiji in tho roiKii of C-litirlnn ]|., mui roiiiovud in ISQt). 

crown of the lh‘alni of Kngland.” 'I’lie custom, which seems at 
to high concerns of State only, was gradnally extended so as 
touched what may be tei’iiied the domestic life of the House. 
sunimun<‘d in the reign of Mary, OctolM*r Ctli, 1555, had betore it a ipiestion of considerable 
constitutional interest. It si'ems that a certain Dr. Nowell, a Prebendary of Westminster, 
having lx*en returned as niembei’ for I/mk*, in Cornwall, it was debated whether as a clergyman 
he was entitled to sit in the House. A (^immittce was a]i|K)inted to search for precedents, 
and it reiiorted in due course against Dr. Nowell’s claim, whereu]ion tlie House resolved that 
the doctor “being rejiresented in the (\>nvocation, hi* cannot be a member of this House.” 
The worthy man was exjielled accordingly, luid the only satisfaction he had was in furnishing 
a most interesting leading <‘ase for future guidance. 

VVhi‘ii we reach the reign of Kli/jdietli, the tnu!(!S of the existence of the Committee in 
the Ptu'liamentary reiuiils are nnm(!ruus. At the meeting of her first Parliament, on January 50th, 
1550, a Committee of twenty-four members was ajqKiinted to treat of a subsidy. On Octolwu* 3l)th, 
151)(>, a t’ommittiH! of both Houses was nominated to deal with the delicate question of the 
(iueen’s marriage. In 1571 as many as three Committees ajqiear to have lieen created. 'I'wo 
were made np of members of the House of (’ominous, and tho thiixi was a Ixidy of “Privy 
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Councillors wit-li others. Hip hist-iminprl Oominitli'e wiis (‘liarj^cHl with the* dntv of extiniinin^ 
int^) an iillegatioii that soirio ineiiihcrs “had r(*ci‘i\»‘d lees and rewards for their voices.’’ It 
is satisfactory to know that it r(‘))oi1ed that it “eouhl not learn of any nieinlM'r that had sold 
his voice in the House, or any way dealt unlawfully or indirectly in that hehalf.” Tin* iilaco 
of meeting of Ooininittees at this i)eriod does not ajipear to have heeii tix<‘d. The Star (.’hainlier 
8(*eins to hav<' shared with tlu' I’nintisl ('hiinilHU' th<* honour of aceoniniodating the delegated 
Iwdies. On one occasion—in April. 1571—the Temple Cluirch supplied a in(>et ing-plaee. 
Isder, in the stormy times of ('harles 1., (irocers' Mall, in the t’ity, iweoinnuslated a historic 
Coiniuittee of the House. 

A knotty point was submitted to n Conmiittei^ which was summoned on iMarcli Jiiird. 
1G07, in the ndgn of .lames I. It was instructed to s(.>arch for prece<h‘ids under the following 
circumstmices. as recorded in the journals: “Tin* Speaker is sick, and no provision has hetni 
nuule for choosing a Speaker from day to day. The King must give h-ave and approve after 
choice, iinule.” The ('ommitt(*e, after due. <teliheration ami ajipan ntly fruitless investigation 
for pree<>dents for dealing with so (‘inharrassing a situation, came to the sensible conclusion 
that “if t.herc^ he no ]ire«‘edeid it is tit to make one.” This solution of tlie dittieulty was. 
however, avoided, for the Siieaker having rc'covered from his indi.sposit ion. )iut in an a]ti)earanc(‘ 
at the n(‘Xt sitting, and “it being C'oronation l>ay, the ineinlters adjourn and attend church.” 

When we a] >proa<-h the troubled ]H'riod of the Ihwolution. tin* Commit tee system is found to 
undergo a striking €>x|>ansion. Matters of privilege constitute tlie main staple of the subjects 
ndegatinl for inijuiry. The many disput«*d poiids affi'cting the lh>yal prerogative came before 
select Ualies of members for consideration, and out of the decisions come to by them some 
of the* most momentous incidents of those stirring times directly aro.s<>. I|. should be !ic»ted. 
however, that tin* develojnnent of the Comniittee system was far from being exclusively 
iHilitical in its character. Wc read, under dat«‘ March 20t.h, l(J2f<, of tlie a]i]M>int.m<‘nt of 
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Coin III i(l<‘cs for rolij^on, courts of just.ifc. prii'vaiiccs, and trade. There were standing (’ominittees 
siiiiiiiar to th<‘ (.iraiid (’ominittees on Law and Trade whicli are jiart of (lie existing I'arlia- 
iiieiitary system. We liave, in fact, a distinct, foreshadowing of the, git-at institution as we 
know it to-day. Ajijiareiitly the r.ijiid growth of the system was not altogidher to the tastes 
of some meiiiliers, for on .lune lltli, we have a record of tlie aii|iointmeiit of a ('lomuiittee 

"for l((ssi-niiig (’ommitti'cs.” This atteiniit to ]iut. tlie hrcak on tlie rarliamentary macliinc iloes 
fiot a|i|H‘ar to liavc Imsmi a lirilliant success. As tlie years rolled by the activity oi (Vimmittci^s 
became, if anything, more marked. V/licn the struggle with the King reai-lied tlie lu-ute stage, 
the determination of manv grave jiroblems was submitted to chosen Isidies ol I’arliamentarians. 
One ('oininittee was a|i|K»iiited "to consider the se(|uestcriiig and si'izing the estates of all who 
are or shall be in war agiiinst the Parliament.” Another IkmIv was selected (on Febniary 9(li, 
Iti-IM) "to consider and bring in an eiiiimeration of those more crying national sins for which 
the nation hath not as yet been humbled before tiod.” The next day a (iraiid (lommittee was 
aiijioiiited "to consider the taking away the exercise* of all arliitrarv jiower in all placi'S and 
previ-iitiiig tine exercise of the same for the future.” In tin* tinne of (he ('ominonwealtli 
the controversies of the day are not less accurately reflected in the subjects ih'iilt with. On 
INIarch Ithh, 1(149, a Committee of " |ilundered mini.sters” met to delibenite u|ion a book. "The 
.Agreement of the People calhsl into ('onsiileration by t.he Ministers ol tin* Province of Lancasti'r.” 
Ill 1652 a referi'iice was made to a Committee “to consider what catbedrals arc* fit to stand 



WliiMtt elert.iim for Looe» Cornwall, was annulled l*y order of tbe TToueo of CuminoiiR In 1&5S. 


and what are to be* pulled 
down.” Then on November 
25th, 1(i5(>. a (irniid t'oiii- 
iiiittc'c* sits on tin* bill "for 
uniting Ireland into one* 
Co mm o 11 w c a 11 h w i t h 
Kngland.” Finally, on 
.April 4th, l(i57, wc* ri*ad of 
a r<*]ior( made from "tin* 
Comniittc'c* ap|Hiinted to 
att(*nd his llighnc'.ss, of his 
answc'r, ‘That In* was not 
able, according to his duty 
to (iod and to them, to 
nndertakic this cliiuge midi*r 
the title of King.’” 

So tine records ]>rocee<l, 
contributing tho.se abstract 
and brief chronicles of 
rarliameiitarv life from which 
the historian draws his facts, 
and the ciaistitutionalist, his 
information. Karly in the 
eighteenth cemtury we 
emerge ipiite into the light 
of the mcNh'i'n system with 
its appointment of (Select 
Committees, chargeed with 
tine functions of a semi¬ 
judicial iiKjuiry, The great 
iinancial niatiia ]iopularly 
known ns the South Sea 
Bulible siifiyilied the occasion 
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for an iiuiuirv at this early 
])(‘ri<>(l which has li^fl its iiiiiik 
on liislorv. Sittiiiff in 1721, tlic 
(’oniiiiitf(‘<' went cxliaustivoly iii1i» 
tlie whole of ( Ik! incidents which 
acc'oni]Kinie(l this extraordinary 
tnov<^nient, and finally ja’esenled 
u repoi-twhich inciil|iaf<‘d Sunder¬ 
land. the Prime .Minisler, Aislahie, 
the t'hancellor of the Kxchi i|uer, 
Secretary Ciiiofrs, ajid otla'r jn'o- 
ndnent ]iersoini<;es in tlu^ frauds 
that liiul undouhtedly het'ii 
imiclised, Aislal)ie was <‘X|>elled 
from the Houses and coiiimiffed 
to the Tower for his share iu 
the transacf ions. Sunderland was 
(‘xoiierated liy his brother |ie«‘rs 
from |i<‘rsonal corni|ilion. bnl such 
was f.he feelino of tin* hour that 
he was com|ielled (o resifjn office. 
]\I(a(^ (rai,dc was the fate of 
(-'rajji(s, wlai in a fil of desjiei-iil ion 
commit fed suicide. Anof herdeaf h 
fnic(‘able fo tla^ invesf ieiil ion 

O 

was that of fiord Slanho|i(‘, (la* 
S(‘er<‘tary of State, who was so 
incens<‘d at a charge of corrup¬ 
tion brought agaiusf, .Ministers 
by the Puke of Wbarfon in the 



debater on (la* subject in (be SLHM;ir.v of suao m thn n'is'ti ..f i. 

House of l,(a'ds that he had a lit, from wliich he dieil the following day. 

Aiattker Ixsly, whost* fleliberations have be<'n l•(*ndered historic by tia! gnat pictun* by 
Ilogarfh in the national collection, sat in 1728 to cmisider (la* state* of the Fleet I’rison aial 


other gaols, the ghastly horrors of which had outraged tIa* si'ntiinent of i‘Vi*n that <‘.’dlous 
age. The r(*poi't of (he ('ommitti*e, laid b(*fore the House eai Miireh 2()th the* same year by 
(ieneral Oglethorpe*, the chiiinmin. elischist'el ;ui astounding state eif affairs. It slatwe-el (hat the* 
Jiatemt eil the eiffice* etf Warelen eif the* Prisem having bee'ii pure*hase*el e'arly in the* e‘ighte*e*n(b <*e*ntnry 
for .t..'>,(IUO by Tlaemas Ikimbijdge*, that- inelivielmd e*stidtlished tor hiiuse-lf a little* kingehtiu, in 
whicli bee ruled with the* ireiii haial e»f the* eh'speit. Whe*n it suitf'el his pnrpeese* he* aieh*d anel 
assisted jirisoners to e*.sca|ie. To fae*ilitatee (his e*nel he "cause'd a ]iriviite* eleieer tee be* nnielee 
ilirotigh thee walls eif thee jirison out eif the Viirel wla*re* the* deigs are*.” lb* alwiiys ke*pt (he 
keys eif this doeir bims(*lf, and it was ]iroved that with his eiwn haiiels la* le*t enit a notorious 
smuggler named Jfoyce*. who was im[iri.seine*d Ibr ele*fraiiiling the ri*ve*nui* to tia* l•xte*nt of 
miwards of i,'8(),0(K). Mot infre>i]ue*nlly liambrielge eli*e-lin(*d tei ae*<*i*pt prisoni*rs i*ve*n wlieen 
regularly committed by the* e*eiui*ts eif law. He pre*fe*rre*el that the*y slmulel be* s(*n( (ei iin 
adjeiining sponging-bouse beleinging tei himse*lf. wheree the*y we*re sidije*e*li*il bi systemiitisi*d 
exbirtieiu. If their frie*nds we're* W(*idthy, and we*re* willing (ei pay jibe*riilly. the diiemiH bael 
handsome reKinirf phiceel at th(*ir elisjaisid, with <*vi*i*y luxury. On the eithe*r banel, if tla'v w(*ri*' 
poeir and frii*iidli*ss, the*y we're liauishe*d fb geirre'ts. wla're* the*y sle*pl (hri*e* in eine* Ix'd anel 
W’(*re almost starve*el. The lieirrors eif the* sjionging-house* we're* such that ]irisoue*rs were* gleul 
to purchaser the “privile*ge>” of fie*iug aelmit(e*el to the* prisem if the*y exndel by any ine*ans 
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raise the money. If their douceur 
was not a liln^ral one, they were 
tiinied clown to the eominon side, 
and evcni put into inms and incar- 
(!erate<l in loathsome dungeons. 

Many instances were cited be¬ 
fore the Oominitteci of Banibridge’s 
cruelly, (’aptain .lohn Mackpheadris, 
a merchant and considerable triuier 
in 1720, being bound for large sums 
to the t'rown for a person, was after¬ 
wards ruined by the misfoi'tunes of 
that year. JLe was eommitted to 
the Fleet; and having ]>aid his 
commitment fees, furnished a room. 
Bambriilge demanded an extrjivagant 
price for the luvommodation, which 
Captain Mackphciulris refused to ]my, 
otTtM iligthe h^giil charge. Bainbridge 
locked the prisoner out of his room 
and forced him to lie in the o])en 
yard cralh^d “'J’he Itare.” Ib're the 
Cajitain built hinisidf a hut tx> 
afford lU’ot «!cl ion from the weal her 
At night the hut was ]>ulled clown, 
and Bam bridge, although the 
prisoner was nnariiied, alburked him 
with his sword, and was oidy ))re- 
vented from killing hitn by somhi 
of the other jtrisoiiers carrying liim 
into a wkhii. Next, mondug Barn- 


bridge brought a detachment of soldiers and ordered the ])risouer to be draggc'd out and put 
in great irons. These proved tcsi small, so that in forcing them on the legs wertc nearly broken. 
The wretched prisoner lay without a bed, loaded with the irons, which were so close riveted 
that they kept him in continual tortuK*, and eventually causi^d the h^gs to mortify. By some 
means the jirisoner petitioncal the judges, and Bamhridge was n^primandc^d ; but he (Muitinned 


to ke(*p his victim in irons unt il si.x guineas wc-re paid him. 

A systtunatic course of cruelty was also adopted by Bamhridge. towards another victim, 
Cajitain Sinclair, who was confined in a IcKithsome jilaiac called the Strong Uooiri, till he lost 
the use of his lind)s and memory, and became' a human wnok. Yc't another ctase was that 
of .Mr. .lohn Holder, a Spanish merchant, who was a jirisoner in the Fleet. This individual 
hiul a riKim which hc' fittc'd uji with his own furuituiv, and he also hiul with him all his 
Ixsiks, accounts, etc., to the value of alsmt X'SO.OOO. Bamliridge took jsissession of the room 
and its contemts, and turncHl Holder over to the common side. As a direc't. consecpjence of the 
erruel treatment to winch the jirisoner was subjei-twl in his forcible removal, he lost his life. 

The report of the Committee cMintiviinsl various recMUnmendations for deeding with the 
infamous conduct of Bamhridge and his acconijiliees; and the House of Commons resolved 
unanimously that “Thomas Bandwidge, the Acting Warden of the Fleet Prison, wilfully 
permitted seveml debtors to the Crown in great sums of moiu'y to escajie, and bath been 
guilty of the most notorious brc'aches of his trust, great, extortions, and the highest crimes, 
and iiatli arliitrarily and unlaiwfully loaded with irons, jiiit into dungccons, and opjiresaod 
jirisoncrs under his charge, treating them in a most barliarous and erruel manner in high 
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violation and coiitoniiii of Iho laws of tliis kiiifjdojn”; also “That an hnniblo address be 
Iir<*seiit«*d to liis iSbijesty tliat he will ffraeiously jileased to direct his Attorney-Geneml 
forthwith to jirosecute in the most eflectnal manner tin* said Tliomas Hatnhridge for Ids crimes.” 
'l'h(^ Hous(i ordered Ihimhridge to Ik.* committed to Newgate, and the Sjieaker issued his warrant. 
ae<‘ording1y. A hill was brought iji by- General Oglethorpe, ISlr. 1‘jirle, Lord Percival, anil Mr. 
Hughes for disabling Ihimhridge fnan holding the offi<'e of Warden; and another bill was intro- 
duml by general Oglethoriie, Mr. (\>mwalt, Mr. Glanvilh*, and Mr. Hughes for better regulating 
the jiri.son, and ]>revent ing and punishing arbitrary and illegal jwactices of the Warden in lut are. 

Monstrous as were the «-ruelties ]ierpetrat«sl hy Hambridge fti the Fleet 1‘rison, the}' 
w(‘re surpass<‘d in infamy by the ]iractices of tin' gaolers of the Marshalsea Prison, into the 
conduct of whi<-h establishment tlie (.\)mnutl<>e also inquired, A jiersonal examination of 
some of the prisoinu's revealeil the existence of a .sy.steni of torture of the most atrocious 
description. On one occasion, ii jii'isoner having tri<‘d to es<'a]H*, the ruthless tyrant.s, in 
order to extort a confe.ssioii as to his accoinpli<‘i“s, screwed certain instruments <»f iron upon 
his thumbs. .«<> close that they forced tin* bbsul out of them. “After this,” ]iroceeds tin' 
report, “he was taken to a room, where, In'sides the other irons he had on, they fixed on his 
ni‘ck and hands an iron instrument calk'd a collar, like a pair of tongs; and he being a 


large and lusty man, when they .screwt'd the instrument, close, his eyes wi're n'luly to start 
out. of his head, the blood gushe<l out of his ears and nose, and he foamed at the mouth. 



The vtatesiuan who, os Priiiie lliiiietorin the rdgn of Ueorgb l.| vak iiupHcated In the South 
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After tln'se tfirtures, ln> was 
confined to a strong room 
for many days, with a very 
heavy ]iair of irons called 
sheers on his legs.” 

Another case was that 
of a ]>risoner, not having 
any friends to siqqiort him, 
who was almost starvt'd to 
death. l’]ion attempts to 
e.scai>e he was taken by 
the keepers, dnigged by the 
heels, barbarously beaten, 
and ])ut into irons. Shortly 
afterwards, the gaolers, for 
their diversion, as they 
called it, fixed on his head 
an iron *'ngine or insfru- 
nient, which apjieared to 1 h* 
an iron scull cap,and screwed 
it so close t hat t he blood 
was foix'cd out of his eiirs 
and nose; at the same tiuu' 
his thumbs Wi'n* put into 
thumb-screws and screwed 
tight. The misenibk' man 
was eventually released and 
])ut into St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, where he died. 

Hogarth’s moving ]»ic- 
tnre, in its patlios and 
tragedy, |ierhap8 the greatest 
that sublime master ever 
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jviinted, brings home to ns as even 
this remarkable rejiort of llie 
(’ominous Commiltisi cannol do, the 
horrors of tlie lieenserl infernos into 
■which the {irisoners of tlial. age were 
shot. Amazing as it, may seem to 
our modem understandings, the st rong 
reiiort of the (.’ommittee ])rove(l a 
liarmless liolt. Tli(( areli-seoundrel 
Hamitridge, after being detained in 
custody for a time on charges of 
inuriler, was. tlirough sonn* mysterious 
intiuenee.released, and his com])auions 
in inii^uity wen^ e(|ii!dly fortunate* in 
escaping the jmnisliment tlnw justly 
merited. 'I’ruly those were tlie dark 
days of ]irison administration. 

•Many t'oinmitli'es for sjiecial 
jiurposes were liekl at difl'erent pi-i'iods 
during t lie eigliti'ent h cmitury. The 
matters with which they dealt were 
largely ]Kiliti<-al, and the interest in 
them has evaporated with the lapse 
of t ime, lint there were some ex¬ 
ceptions to this ruh‘. For example, 
a Committee which sat in 17kH and 
17S!) “to inspect the several houses 
and other hnildings imm(>diately 
adjoining to Westminster Mall and 
the two Mouses of Parliament and 
the oHices thereto lx*longing.” dealt 
with the (jiu'stion of the arrange¬ 
ments of the old Mouses of j'arlia- 
ment in such a fashion as to furnish 
many points of attraction for those 
wdio are interested in the life anil 
history of SI. Stephen’s. One feature 
of the Committee work which may 
he ]iarlicularly mentioned is the 
distinct foreshadowing of the 
di.saster which ultimately destroyed 
the old I’alaci*. So inipn'.ssed were they with the tlanger of tire which reposed in the 
congeries of ramshackle buildings of which the Palace consisted, that they presented a special 
interim report urging the ri'inoval of all jirivate residmici's from the ]irecincts as an ah.soliitely 
essmitial measure of precaution. When the time caim' for them to formulate their main 
report, they showed an eipial degree of prescience in sketching the outlines of a suitable home 
for the Mother of Parliaments. “ ^'onr Committee cannot help thinking.” they nmiarked. 
“that some gi’eat and noble plan ought to be adopted, conformable to which public buildings 
should be ereefed, not only substantial and convenient, but al.so of a magnificence suitable 
to the dignity of this country.” At the instance of the Committee a body of eminent artist's, 
including Adam, Dance, and Sisuie amongst others, was ajipointed to inspei-t the buildings 
and make a rn 2 ioi 1 , u)M)n them. The jirofe.ssioual view* when fortln'oming was fully in harmony 
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with the sentiments of the Committee. 
They deelared tlieir astonisliment nt the 
huildings having so long eseajHjd the 
dangtM- of fire. They deserilwd them as 
“ unjirolet^ted hy walls of either hriek or 
stone, connected and joined together hy 
eitlicr IwMinied or lath-aiid-plastered pirti- 
tions; with iron hars to deftmd tlie windows 
of the most consequential offices, which 
serv«( to attract the lightning,' to the 
destruction of their valiiahle coiit<'nts; 
with fniinols and chimneys running iiii in 
old, decayed piers in the very bosom of 
these conihustihle matiM’ials, in many of 
which fire from a neglected chimio'y might 
consume tlu^ whole; without the ])o.s.si- 
hility of bringing sufficient water to extin¬ 
guish the flame.s, such aid being hitherto 
overlooked or de«Mne(l nnnecess:irv, and 
not more t ban one engine kept ne.ir the 
most essential offices in this kingdom.” 
(iKSKBAi. ooLKTUoiii'K, jj eurious how (‘xaetly the arehitec-fural 

wi... ,.r.^i.i«i ever ti,« Sekot n....„nitteu wi.iol, to inuniro into tiio .ulo of ..xperts divined the source t.f the mischit'f 

which was ulfitriiitely to lay tint I'alact' 
of Westminster in ashes. As our readeis will remeniher, it. was a tire from a “neglected 
chimney” which set the old building in a blaze, and ultim.ately encompiissed its ruin. 

Of a different tyjie. iind wider in its riinge of interest to this Cominittet*. wiis a Piirliii- 
luentary htsly which assemhlt'd in 171)2 to ini]uire into the iihusi's atttmding tlu* holding tif 
Statt' hitteries. The investigiition was directi'd towards, not t!ie direct tuils of the lotteries, 

hut against certain indirect evils which grew mit of them. J’eoph*, not cont<‘nt with the 

gamhUi with which the (lovemmeiit considerately jirovided them, embarked «)n a sysliun of 
lasting on the results of the di-awings. These insurances, as they were called, attaineil to 
enormous j)ro]ioi1'i»>ns. Offices wen^ estahlishc'd all over tlm country, and every town was »)ver- 
run with touting agents who.sc* business it was to introduce customers to their ])rin(ripals. The 
evidence recorded before the t’onimittee giv(*s a singular glinip.se of life in that end-of- 
the-c‘ighte(Mith-century ]>eri<Kl. According to an official wit,n<‘.ss, tla; insuram'e <iftices were 
“generally markc'd hy :i larg(^ number u]K»n tlm windows, or a green curtain or blind,” and 
were case<l with jwk jilank ]ilated with iron—laesimiahly so as to he abb' to stand a siege. 
At th(! d(Mir commonly stood a man with an alarm hell, and wlum any ]M*r.son approiiched 
whom he luul reason to suspect was inimical to the busim^ss, he mug the hell as a warning to 
the officials to esciipe, which tlu'y usually did by scaling a Iwick wall or climhing to the roof. 

Occasitinally a fierce bulldog was left in the office, to be released when the myrmidons of 

the law jii’oved t(K) ]»ressing in their attentions. As a fmther safeguard tlut officer-keepers 
never showed their fiices to a cu.stomei’. The ajiplicant for an in.surance pr<‘sented himself 
at a little window in an isik partition and obtained his voucher from the man who was sitting 
c<tn(a‘aled from view behind. ^’ery large sums, amounting to several hundred pounds, wei'e 
often i«ii<l as the price of insurance of a single ticket. The business, demoralising in itself, 
was nmdered more obnoxious by the diameter of the agents. Many of these individuals of 
the ))oon*r class were in the habit of taking the insurances they htul collected to larger agimts. 
From them they would ultimately reci'ive the amounts to ^•hich the more fortunate insurers 

' Tilts reads curiously as a professioiiul opinion in these days, but, of course, the properties of the lightning conductor 
were then little known. 
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\v«*r«^ ; liiit. iiisfond of liHiidiiig those* sums over, tluf raseals clisn)>jieared with the inoney. 

It is cltyir iroin this that tin* “w(*Isli<*r” is not iilt4>j|'c*tlii*r a jn-iKluct ot oiir iiKKleni civilisalioji. 
Indeed, th**n( is a r(*niarkiihle iuniily reseiiihlanee l)t*tween tlie ja-ohleins which the invest i- 
giiling iiutliority of 1798 wius eiilh'd upon to solve and those which «»nly this session (1902) 
liave ocenjaed tin* attention of a I’ai-liann*ntary Committee. The I/)tlerv Committee, it may 
1 m? meted, had little other r(*snlt than the e*.\])osnre of the mischievous infln(*nc«*s of the 
elandesti^<* lottery insuranc<* otfiee. It was not until State lott(*ries th(*ms(‘lves were suppressed 
as a ilangenais nuisance that (he irregularities which iornn?(i the subject of the 1798 imjniry 
\v<*r(? finally swept away. 

l.ong hefort* the* nineti‘(*nth c(*ntnry was <*nteri*d u]M>n tin? rarliann*ntarv Committi*)? system 
had settled into tin* groove* in whi<*h it mew weirks. Keer the? ineest jiart tin? subjee'ls d<*alt 
with we>re? eif a ceanineinphu-e* charae-te*v, ea- te)iiche*el matte*rs in r(*giird to which the mt<*re*st. was 
(*phe*niend. An cxe-e'jitieai is snpplie*d by a Ce)minitte*e whicb sat in the* year 1815 te> conside*r 
what was ele*scribe*el in tin* re*)»eirt as a niatte*r eef high ini)M)rtane-e* as afle*c(ing the j»rivile*ges 
eet nn>mbe*rs. iinel eaie* in re'garel te» which the*y e-endel find neithing in the? jeniniids tee gniele? 
tln*m, tin* e-ase* be*ing e*iitircly e>f a inive-l nature*. Tin? e-ircnmstance‘s as s<*( IbiHi we*re pe*eailiar. 
In .inne*. 1814. I.eird Ceechranc hael lie‘e*n indie-te*d fe>r cemspinicy, and was seeiitene'e^d In- the 
Ceiiirt ed' King's ISe-nch tee twe-lve* ineeiiths’ ini]iriseinnn*nt. in .Inly, 1814, he? was i-e‘tnrne*el 
as a nie*mbe*r eef the* lleaise* eif Ceiimmais few We?stminsfe*r, but remaining in jirisem until the 
fi)lle)wing .Mare’ll, In* maile* his e>scape? anel wi*nt to tin* lleaise? befea-e praye>rs. and lesik his se*at. 
eai the* Privy Ceann’illea-s' I'n’iich eai the* right hand of the Chair. Se«ai afte-r Isird CeM’linun? 
had e*ntcre*el the lleaise the. .Marshal of tin? King's Bench a]i|>i*are*d with twei ea' thii'e of his 



eiHii’e'rs and othe*r assistants, and 
carrie’d bis leadshi]) away tei priseai, 
initwit bstanding a re*meaistrance freau 
him, that they had uei right to lay 
their hands tipeai him tln‘re*. Tin? 
Ceanmitte*e>, afte*r ceaiside‘ring all the 
circumstance’s, de?e'id<*d that the* 
privile*ge*s eif l'arliam(*nt had imt be*e*n 
violate*!! sei as te> call for the* inte*!'- 
Iieisition eif the* lleaise* by any prei- 
cee?dings agtiinst tin? .Marshal eif the? 
King’s Be*nch. 

it is im)ie*rative on all nn*nilK‘r.s, 
«‘.'cc«*p(ing (Inise? in aelvanci’d year.s, 
tei attend sittings of (Vanmitte*es 
when suinmean*il. If they absi-nt 
themselves de’liberately, they make 
themselves liable* to very serieais 
ceinseepiences. It rarely hap]M?ns, 
feirtunatidy, that any cix*rcion ia 
neeili’d to bring a legislateir to a 
seaise eif duty. But. there is one 
in.stan<*e on record of a coiniKiratively 
modi*rn ilate which shows that, the 
Mouse? is rc’iuly tei apply the sev«*re*st 
punitive mwisures on oi’casieiu. 'i'lie 


case is that of Mr. ■Smit h O’Brien, 


the im'niliiui b>/ J*um» hu jh t'litimun uf JUwMitlun .I* lhi» wliO ClllIK) ilj(o Witll 

C<K3HUANK, . 10 4^+' 1 

TIm! cclobratnl iiaiJor, whuffc iw ono of thw luciubcTB for WoBtiiiinatvi' funiiuil lltv *HlSi* 111 i iiy, ^ or ( C 

Miitiectiif mvi!i4tiK»tiimi>y»sciui!tCuiiiiuate:eiunii!i. eeliiiiiig to serve on English Kailway 
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aiU. SMITH trimiKN, M.l*., IN ri SToHY AT THK lioi si: oj’ (SUMMONS, 
'flu* AnU'i'iMitiu 


Wlieii 

it was juTfcctly 

I’loar tliaf the* n^riisal 
was (leliberatan«l 
ar<>si> fniMi jiolilit'al 
grotnals (mhi ii<‘ct (>*1 
with I la* iii<-iii lit'r's 
drsivc lo ]>arl icipali* 
ill ila* ^r<‘at ai^ilalioii 
that aas tla‘ii in 
ja-oi^rcss ill Ireland 
over Peel’s (’oereion 
]>ill. the Iltnise hy 
volefiave .Mr. ()’l5rien 
into the enstody of 
tln‘Seri'eant-al-.\rins. 
I’y this fmietionaiy 
he was eondiiet(‘d to 
an ini]irovi.*ied Parlia- 
ni(‘ntary prison in 
Old Pa'laee Yard. 


Here, as he re.solutely refused to purge his offenee, he was inear«*erateil for some litlle time, 
receiving ineanwliile the tribute of a fervent iKirtisaiiship in the sba]ii* of eomplinientarv 
re.solutions pass<‘d by various public bodies and iMtlilieal organisations in Ireland. 

At one time tbe jiraeticc* of «*iitrusting iinpoitant imiuiries to a t^anmittee of tbe whole 
House was much favouri'd. For tbe nonce tbe House bi?eana^ a semi-juilieial body, and b«*ard 
courisc*!, examined the witn(‘sses, and disehargeil all the usual funelioiis of a court of law. 
Amongst exanijiles eil(*d by Sir Krskine May in his great work on Pariiaim*nlary pra<*liee 
arc! the impiiries in 1774 into the nii.seari'iage of the P’leet belong Toulon; in 17X2 into th«^ 
want of success of the naval forces during the American war; in ISO!) into the <*onduet ol 
llu' Duke of York; 
in ISIO into the 
failnn^ of tin* exjiedi- 
tion to the Scheldt ; 
and in 1808 and 1812 
into tin* op(*ration of 
t In* ()rd(*rs in Coiineil. 

Tin* custom which was 
first adopt(*d in the 
case o f St I’afford’s 
Attainder Hill was 
ultimately alianduned 
as too cumbrous. Now 
the Koyal Hommi.s- 
sion, a Ixxly a)i]KUiited 
by the Sovereign on 
the tulvice of his 
Ministers and holding 
its sittings apart 
from Parliament, 
takes the jdaee of 
these (’ommittw^s of 



Mil. S.MITII o'lnuKx's i.mi’iiisox.mi:nt. 

t(* tilt* Pccrii' KniriiiicO' 
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the whole >Ionse. An¬ 
other old Parliiwnentnry 
iiistitiitioii whieli fell into 
desuetude as tlie nine¬ 
teenth century advanced 
was the systetn of (irand 
Coinmiltees, which, as 
already noted, was set, on 
foot in UI28. In r<wnt 
times, however, the old 
arrangeinenl. has been 
revived to a (;ertain extent 
by the regular a]i|K)iut- 
numt in'ery session of 
(imnd ('oniniitt(M‘s t<i deal 
with hills and matters 
afleeting law and tnule. 

It is unneei-ssary to 
follow the ('on)mitte(^ 
system in (hdail through 
the nineteenth century. 
Suffic<' it to say that the 
])(^riod witiM^ssc^d an 
ein>rinons gi'owth of th«! 
nunilHU' of hiHli(‘s which 
w(‘re creattMl every session 
to aid tla^ work of the 
Ijt'gislat lire. Th(( last 
great I’arliamenbiry in- 
(jiiiry was that undertnktni 
hy the Select (\)mniittee 

Pt'tm u T[ihotohit KHiotlti'Utikii' Stwtt W, wllicll Silt ill 189() 1111(1 

THU KMiHT IION. CHOU. .T. BUOUKS, j,, ] ^,,7 i„vesti- 

The irreat Koutli Arrintii sUitoMimu, who aivc ttvldorico Itefure the Kuiith Afrinui Omnnittce. , i\ • i r 

gate t he cinnunstances ol 

the Jameson Ihiid and the coni]dicat ions which resulted from it in Sout h Airica. Some of the 
most eminent memhers of the House assisteil at tin* investigation, including Mr. Ilalfour, Sir 
Michael Jlicks-Heach, Sir William Jlarcvairt. Mr. (’hamherlain, and Sir Henry (;ain])lK-ll-Bannerman. 
Since. Warren Hastings Inul been imix'acheil in tin' mljiU'ent Hall a century before, there hiul 
not been a keein'r or more wid«'s]ircMid int<*rest. displayed in any Parliamentary invc^stigation. 
The ]iiihlic exi-itmnent reaclnsl its culminating ]ioiut wlu*n the lat«^ Mr. Cecil ItlnMles ctuiie 
forward and submitted himself to examination on his ]iersonal share in tlu; events which gave 
rise to the iiajuiry. Por several days tlm world listened with curious int(T(“st while the South 
African statesman set forth in characteristic way his version of tin? causation of the Paid and 
of the incidents that had attended and fiillowwl it. At leiigt.h, after sittings marked with 
many dramatic incidents and some curious ]M^rsonal episodes, the Committee delivered a rejiort 
dmionncing the Itaid, and aplsirtiouing the blame amongst those guilty of its inception and 
execution. A storm of criticism was excited by the in<|uiry, and controversy still niges aroimd 
certain asjiects of it. Into these matters it is unnecessary to examine here. It must be 
left to history, with a fuller knowledge of the facts than tln^ world at present possessi^s, to 
]»roni>uiwe an iinixirtial verdict ujkm the dis]mted iHiints. Meanwhile, we may be content 
to take leave of the Parliainentary Committee system with this striking example, in which 
we see the jiower of investigation inherent in the legislative Iwdy iii its most impressive form. 
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CllAlTEIl XXXI1. 

JA)IU) ClIANCELLORS—FAMOVS AND INFAMOUS. 


No record of Iho life of I’lirl in incut would be complete williout an acconnt of the Ixml 
(■iianccllorsliip. and of smne of tlie illustrious men who have tilled that {jreat oftiee. The most 
liisioriif and (Hufiiitied |iosition under the Crown, it has atirac-ted to itself in the course of 
the eiirht centuries of its existence a mass of tnulition which is eloselv interwoven with the 
constitutional (h‘velo]im(“nt of the conntrv. As in th»‘ case of thc! Siieakersliip, the history t)f 
the office is stained with instances <»f ]H-rsonal «-orrujition ami ]ielly nieanm*ss; Init. in times 
of stress and peril, as well as in days of peaceful j)olitical proifi'ess, tla^ Lord Chancellor—or 
tin* Is)rd Ke<‘per. as he was in earlier times styled has ever luren a splendid tiyim*, wieldinjf 
on occasions a jiower little iiderior to that of the Kin,if himself. 

The 1/ird Hijfh Chancellor of (Ireat I’ritain, Keeper of the tireat. Seal. is. hy prescrij)tion, 
I’loliK'iitor, or SjK^aker, of the Mouse of Lords, alt liouoli in t he latt(*r capacity his functions ar(( 
somewhat of an anomalous and disconiu'cted character. Me is the hif^liest civil subject in tlni 
realm, and ujion State oc<*asions tak<*s )ireced<‘nce, after the Koval I’amily, of all his Majesty’s 
subjects excepting the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to slay him is hiffh tn-ason. .U the 
openiufj of rarlianicnt hy the Kinjj in jterson, the Lord Chancellor, kneeling upon one kne<*. 



hands his Alajesty the speech, and, if 
.so desire<l by the Sovereign, it is his 
duty to reiul it to “.My l.s)rds and 
(ientlemen.” after tin* (ominous have 
been sunimon(‘(l to the liar of the 
Mous(^ of Lords. ()ccu]»ying the olde.st 
office in the (iovernment, the Kngli.sh 
Chancellor sism after the Norman (Vm- 
(piest became a Judicial officer of high 
rank and conlidential adviser of the 
Sovereign in State affairs. At first he 
was styled the (.’hanccllor of tht> King, 
and Itlaekstone stales that, “ he became 
keeper of the King's conscience, visitia* 
of all hospitals and eoll<*ges of the 
King’s foundation, and ]Mitron of all 
(h’own livings."’ 

'riiough the office is now held by a 
lawyer of the highest distinction, the 
Lord Chancellor was originally an 
ecclesiastic, and the existence of the 
office in Kngland, as in other States of 
Knro])e, may be ascribed to the influence 
the Koinan Empire laul on the consti¬ 
tution of uKKlern nations. The la.sl. 


Uti rnifiut'iny btf Uoubivi:€Ht 


prelate to fill the office of Lonl Clnm- 


Aitciuiisiior wii.i.iAMS, LOUD Kcui’Kit FBO.M 1021 TO 1025. cellor aiul Keister was ,Iohu Williams, 


The lost prelate tu itcoupy the woujanck. 


Archbishop of York from 1(521 to 162o; 
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TIKUIAS A IIKCKKT. 


but the ecdetsiastical influence still jiertains to the ]Hisitioii 
to the <‘xtent of its mruinint euntimiing to act ns iMitron to 
a certain extent of (Vown livings in th«^ Ohnreh, Although 
holding three offiei's, it is us lx>rd (.'hanci'llor that the 
influence of the holder of the office is greatest and of 
most iinj»ortanc«*. He is Pn’sideiit of (he highi'st (loiirt 
of Ajijieal in the land and of the ('haneerv Division of the 
High Court of Justice, a Privy (’ouncillor, and holds an 
administrative office, taking part, in the political jiolicy of 
the Govemnient of the day as a nieniher of the Cahiiiet ; 
yet \vh«*ii apjiointed to tin*, woolsack he is not lu'cessarily 
a jieer of the r«‘ahn, although the honour of, being ennobled 
now invariably follows. Sir Kobert Henley, who was a]i- 
jwinted in 1757, was n*»( created a j)e(*r until 17(i-l. and 
a litth? more than a «-enturv lat(n-. Sir William Page ^^oo(l 
occn[)i(al the W(s>lsack nearly a week before he was sworn 
as Jkiron llatberley. With the office of Istnl ('lianc<‘llor is 
combined that of I»rd Ke(>per; but there is now no essential 
difference betwccm them,and few duties aiv perfornn'd by the 
latti-r; bnt tin* jiosition confers all responsibility jiertaining 
to it as custodian of (he tlreat Seal. The seal is used for 

the kingdom of (Irc^at Britain and sometimes for Ireland, under the signed authority of the 
Sovereign. It legalises public documents of great im)>ortam‘<', such as writs to sunnno)i 
Parliament, treaties with foreign countries, etc., and although the duties in coinu'ction with it 
are performed by the oftic<Ts of the Kee|s*r, he is resjiousibh^ for its sale custody. 

As Speaker of the House of Ijords the Chancellor has an unimporlani part to perform, 
his duties being almost e.Nclusively contini^d to mere formal jiroceediiig.s. and ])utting the 
qncsti<in at the ((u'lnination of a d(dtide, whether the ••Contents” or •• Non-eont«*nts " have it. 
As a |M>er he has only the saun^ rights as the other ]ieers. He does not de»‘ide points ol order, 
the House taking uism itself that duty; bnt he has the )»rivilegi‘ of intervening in a delwite. 
When he tvxercises t.his right, ste]i]»ing aside from the woolsack, lu^ severs himsell tem|K>rarily 
from his otti«-e and takes his ]ilace in the Hous(^ as a petT. lb* is not as Sj)eak(M* addr«*ssed 
in debate; the jieer sjieaking beginning his address with •‘Aly Lords.” In a division (he 
Ijord Chancellor lakes a jsirt and voles lirsi, and if the numb<‘rs are eipial di'clares the ‘•.Non- 
contents” have it, no casting vtde being exercisi*d, as in the .House ol ('ominous. The salary 
setthsl by Act. of J’arlianicnt for the combined offices is .t’KIJKXI per annum; and njKin retire- 
menl a jiension of i'5,()t)() is enjoyed. Tlu' holder of (la* office must not be a. Boiuan Catholic. 

As has been noted, t.he liord Chanc<*llor—or L 011 I K(*eper, as the is'cajKint ol the offici* was 
then styh*d—was in the earliest times invariably an ecclesiastic. Iiah*<*d. it was not until the 
jiericHl of the Itefia'ination, when with the casting ofif of tla^ dominion ol Borne many old links 
were snajiped, tluit the law took the place of the (.Ihurch in supjilying men to havt* tin* custody 
of the (treat Seal, and jawform tin* mon* diffi<*ult task ol kt*e]iing tin* Kings cons(*i(*nce. 
Bunning Ihe eye over the list of pist l/inl Chanct*llors, wc: come. a(*ross the names ol most 
of the grt*at religious dignitari(*s who have li*ft their mark on na*di:pval Knglish history. 
Boger of Salisbury, Thomas a Becket, Wall<*r (h* (Iny, Bitdiard, Abbot of Kvesham, \N illiani 
of Wykeham, Sinini of Sudbury, and Cardinal Wolsey ««ch in turn tilh*d tint offi<*(*. \\ols»*y, 

the gr«‘atest of t'le race of ecch*siastiehl Chancellors, was also tin* last. Hjs succe.s.-sa* was (la* 
illu.strious Sir Thomas Alore. a man whose bent of mind and ]M*r.sonal habits were p<*culiarly 
those of (he (ffiurchinan and of the scholar, but who, iievertln*h*.ss, enjoys the distinction (if 
being the first lay Jxird (’han(*«*llor. Afierwards, for a briid jiericsl in tin; r(*igns of Kdward \ I. 
and of Mary, the old order was restored in the persons ol Thomas (loodrich, Piishop of Kly ; 
Stephen (.fanliner, Bisho]) of Winchesler; and Nicholas H(*ath, Archbishop of Aork. But 
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with the iiceessioii of Klizaboth and the 
a})]H>iiitment of Sir Niciiohw Ihieou as 
Ijorcl Keeper, tlie lefjal lint^ was re¬ 
established, never again to be lm>ken. 
excepting in tlie single instane(‘, pre¬ 
viously referred to, of John Williams. 
Archbishop <»f York, who held (Ik^ Great 
Seal for four y<«rs from IhiJl, in tlu' 
reign of Janu's I, 

The Klizabethan Lord Kee|»ers and 
Jjord t.’hancellors wen* p('rha 2 )s the most 
illnstrious of a great line. They coin- 
])rise Sir Nicholas HiK'on ; William Cecil, 
liord Jhirgldey; and Sir Francis Uacon— 
a trio whose names are indelibly written 
in the annals of Kiigland. Their ])er- 
sonal histories ar<^ intimately blended. 
Sir Nicholas liacon was the father of Sir 
FratKMs Jiacon. and he was tlie hroth<*r- 
iii-law of William Cecil, with whom he in 
(Mirly life was a fellovr-stiuhait at Corjais 
Christ i College, (iunbridge. Nicholas 
Iku-oii owed his advancement to high ottici^ primarily to his family connection with Flizaheth’s 
great Minister, who secured him the appointmiMit of Attorney to the Court of Wards in 154(5, 
and so ]Kived the way for his elevation to the greater ilignity. Hut. he was a man of marked 
ability, and had distinguished himself in the ndgn of Henry VIII. by forming a scheme for 
the creation of a university for state.smen in Tiondon out of fnnds plac-ed at tln^ dis|iosnl of 
the State by the Reformation. His convmsation was salted with a remly wit which commeniled 
him to the favour of his Koval mistreiss, who alatve all things loved a joke—when not at 
her own expense. His later yi^ars were troubled with an i^xcei'ding corpulence of habit which 
rendered walking ditlicnit. t5ontemiM»rarv writers show him ]>anting and ]aitling as he walktsl 
to the woolsack in the House of Lords, and then, having si^ated him.self and reisivered his 
breath, giving three tajis with his stick to signify that business might commence. 

Ijord Ikirghley’s connection witli the Ix>rd Chancellorship constitutes one of the slenderest, 
of the titles which he po.s.sesses to fame. It lasted only for a short time, in 151)1, towards the 
close of his busy life, when, old and in failing health, he had neit.her the dis)iositiuii nor the 
]>ow(M' to take any very active ]iart in jmhlic affairs. It, was a little after this jauiod that 
he wrot(^ to his son; ‘vlf I may not have leisure to ease my head, I shall shortly «yise it in 
my grave;” and it was hut a few Jiionths after handing over the Great Seal to Sir John 
l*uck<‘ring. his successor, that his sc'cretary drew this jaithetic picture of his condithm: 
“Methinks la; is nothing frighted, but lying uism his couch he museth or sluml)ereth. And 
being a litth* before sup])er at the fire, 1 oflfiucal him some letters and other {Mipers. and la* 
was soon weary of them and t(»ld me he was unfit to hear suits.”' The aged statesman, in 
hwt, could not have been more than in a nominal and ornamental sense Ijoni Chancellor, 
because of the serious decay of liis ])owers which is here indicated. Slight, however, as the 
as.sociation was, Lord llurghley’s is a name which confers such lustre on the JiOrd Cliancellorship 
that it must not be reiulily dispensed with. 

The last of the eminent trio to whom we have referred was in some res^jects the greatest, 
in others, the least. In literature the name of Jiacon has its j)lace wit,h that of Shnkes)ieare 
and Ken .lonson amongst the greatest of early Knglish writers; in the law it figures in an 
unenviable black list in comi»iny with others whose history we shall shortly have to recount. 

' Historical Manuscripts; Hatfield Tapers, Tart IV. p. 4. 
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As in tlie case of other groat men who have u dubious ])ast, liaeon has not wanted ajHdngists, 
and all that could b<? said for him has been well said; but, des|iite tlie whilewashing, the 
essential fact cannot he obscun^d tliat, jiartiv on his own adTiiissinii< In* was found guilty of 
bribery and comiptibn as Lord (Chancellor by a ('onimittee of the House of (’oinnions, and 
suffered acconlingly. This unfortunates chajrfer in Kacon’s life dates laick to the year l(i20, 
when he was at the zenith of his career. He had just ymblislu'd bis great work, the “ Novum 
Organurn.” and hud thereby won for himself a European fame. In addition he had been 
<*reated Haroii Aerulaiii and Vi8(rount St. Allians with much lioyid jiomp—a mark of honour 
which, though, as Macaulay iwints out, post(>ritv has ivsoluteiy defined to endorse, is yet 
indicative of the height to which the (Chaneclior had climbed. Fortunci in every res]H>ct 
seemed to favour him. when suddenly out, of a blue sky came a dc'ath-ileuliug Udt, in tlu' 
shape of accustitions of bribery jireferred hy a Select (Committee which luul b«‘en investigiiting 
the condition of the Courts of Justice. The indictment covered two siK'cific cases. In the 
first a man named Aubrey was concerned. While waiting for the adju.stmeiit. of a suit la* liiul 



{•'t'tun a ili'uieuttf bjf 


YORK IIOUSK. 

Thin iiianKitin wan nnnienity t)i« tnwu inn or runidena* of ilio biHboiM of Xorwiith, siimI ufintiitwl i(j« iiaiih* t4» York IIoiiho Jn ilic roi^i of Quimiii 
M ury, wlioii Aruhbinho|> llotith it for tlin iimi of that mo. In iho roimi of tIuiiMw I., Imiiiu »xi;hulitfflil with tlio <!r<»wii, it. wuh lemiihMi to 

OoorKi! VillivrM. Tlio waUT-Kitto which iipiicarH in tho pictiiru Ih nlill k> U' in the VicttM'ia KinlKitiktiient (laniciis, tuljucoiit to the tjhai iiiK 
CniMH Htiition of tho District ihiilwav. 

landing in (Chaneery, h<? was told hy some of the hangers-on of the (Court that a ]>res(mt to 
high (piailers would facilitate mattei-s. Taking the hint, Aubrey w«‘iit to ^'ork House, where 
Bjwon resided, and left a huu(ln‘d guineas, whi<^h he laid borrowtsl for the ]iiir|M>s(^ from a 
usurer. Tlie (Chancellor took the money, and Aulirey went away in the e.xjicctation tlint all 
would go well with his business. In this, however, he* was disa]i|ioiii1ed, for siiorl.ly afterwards 
ail adverse ileeroe was registered. The second case relatcid to a similar transaction, only in this 
instance the dogear was i'dOO. Evidence was at hand proving tlie charges up to the hilt. 
In the circumstances the House felt it liiul no alternative hut to take jiroeeedings for an 
im]>eachment. The King suggested the a|i|H)inttuent, of a sjieeial trihumil consisting of 
eighteen (Commissioners drawn from tlie two Hou.ses; but the C(iuiiiioiis were not disjnised to 
create sucli a precedent. On March 19th, the saim^ day as the King’s im*ssagc was rciwl, tljey 
called a conference with the liords and.-delivcred the heads of the irnyieadiment. “At -tliis 
conference,” says Aiaeanlay, “ Bacon was not yirescnt. Overwhelmed witli shame and remorse, 
and abandoned by all those in whom he had weakly put his trust, he had shut hiniself uji in 
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liis chamber from the eyes of meji. The dejwtion of mind soon disordered his body. 
Jhickitigham. who visited liiiii by the King’s oixler, ‘found liis lordshi]i very sick and heavy.’ 
If a]i])ears from a jjafhetie letter wliieh th«^ nniiappy man addressed to the f’eers on the day 
of the conference that he neither exiteded nor wished to survive his disgmce. During several 
dtiys he nmiained in his Ited, refusing to see any human being. He itassionately told his 
attendants to htave him, to forget him, never again to name his name, never to remember 
that, there hml betm sucli a man in the world.” In the meantime new charges of wmiption 
w«‘ni (fliily lieing brought to light, and an additional iiniwtus was thereby being given to the 
jtndirninaries for tlie im)ie)U‘liinent. An mljournment of Parliament by tlie King broke abruptly 
in u|Kin the proceedings, but when tlw^ Houses njasseinbied uikhi April 17th they entered with 
redtndiled vigour nisni the task of investigation. Bacon, js'i-siuMled to that course liy Ids 
friends, now sent to the Istrds a qualified confession of Ids guilt; and, on this Ix'ing returned 
as inade(|nnte, he followed if up with a more explicit document, in the course of which he 
sidd: “riKHi mlvised consideration of the charges, descending into my own conscience, and 
calling my memory to account so far as I am able, I do ])lainly and ingenuously confess that 
I am guilty of cormirtion, and do renounce all defence.” Uism receipt of this the. Is>rds sent 
a t'omndttce to Biu-on to inquire whether the craifession was really his own. “My lords,” said 
Ihu'on, “it is my act, my hand, my heart. I liesccch your lonlships to bt^ merciful to a 
broken mul.” There was nothing left now but to i>a.ss scmtence. This was dont^ tht* next day 



in the absence of Bacon, who 
was t(H) ill to attend. The 
erring l.ord Chancellor was 
mulcted in a line of )()(), 
was tirdered to b«! imprisoned 
in the Tower at the King’s 
l>leasur«*. was declared incaj)- 
able. of bolding any office in t he 
Slate or of sitting in J’arlia- 
ment, and, as a final touch, was 
l)!i)dsh(>d from t he ('oiirt. l*ro.s- 
tmte with shame and broken in 
health, Bacon was conveyed to 
the Tower, to be releaserl two 
days later by t he King’s onlers. 
Subs«‘(|uently the fine was 
remitted and the decrees of 
e.xclusion and baidshment an¬ 
nulled ; but BiU'oii spent the 
renwiinder of his years in retire¬ 
ment, supjKirtiiig a somewhat 
troubhid existence <»n a jiension 
of £1,200 a year allowed him 
by the Government, lie ex- 
pirc^d on Easter Day, 1 (520, at 
Highgate, from the n^sults of 
a chill caught while travelling 
to liondon. In his will he left 
an aiqieal to the judgment of 
jiosterity at once iiathetic and 
prophetic—“ For my name and 
memory I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to 




J^'rom theptiintinff m the A’<Uional PiuHtttU Ptinl Vurt Houur, 

rOANGIH IIACON, llAKON VRIini.AM AND VISCOUNT ST, AI.BANH, 

The illiutrioiw i^iloiuphery majUil, and stateamau. lie wae apitniiited liord Kee}»er in 1017, and lx»nl Cbauvcllur in the 
following jrear. In 1021 he wae dteiutHHHl fnnu oAivo fur brlliery and lairrutiUtm. 
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foreign nations, and to tlie next age.” The ox- 
jHM^Ialion of jiosihiunons fame here indicated 
has Ijeen fulfilled to the letter. While the 
great man's errors are for the most ]iart, for- 
g»>tfen, his litc*rary rejmtation rises steadily 
higher as one generation sueeetfds another. 

When Bacon was evict (^d from office, 
his j»hu*e was filled by John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who, after holding th<^ 
seals for four years, haiidiHl them over t:o Sir 
Thomas Coventry. This worthy was a lawyc^r 
of distinction who had filh'd tla^ jsists »)f 
Itecorder of the (!ity of l,ondon and of 
Solicitor-tieneral. It was his lot to occupy 
the woolsack during the stormy jieriod «)f 
the constitutional struggh* between Charh*s I. 
and ])is Parliaments. In the many contro¬ 
versies which arose at the time, he e.verciscd 
a moderating intlu<‘iic(‘. But h<i took a 
strong line against the encroachiiK'nts of 
Buckingham, and might hav<> gon<* farther 
in a popular direction had not death ])ut a 
period to the favourite’s ambitions. Sir 
'riioiiias (’ov<*ntry (then Baron Coventry) him¬ 
self <lid not live to see the tragic issue of 
the constitutional conte.st. Me died at Durham 
Mouse, in the Strand, in 1040. Sir .lohn Kinch, Sir Kdward IJttleton, atal Sir Biehard Craia^ 
were his immediate sncce.ssors, their united term of office e.\t(‘nding over eight years. 

J)nring the Commonwealth the Cn-at Seal was jait in commission. Wlam m*xt the 
office was filled, it was with no less a personage than Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the 
hi.storiau of the Civil War. It is a singular fact that this great man recm'vc^d his 
apjiointment three years hefore he was able to disebarge; the duti«‘s of the oflicir. The 
circumstance ari>se through his fidelity to the Stuart cause. When, as far as the struggle with 
Charles I. was concerned, all was lost save honour, he fled to the (butinent and remained in 
e.\ile in Holland until the Ih'storation. In I(i.'>7, while he was at Bruges, (diaries If., in 
anticipation of his early return, with tlai generosity which he always sIiowihI when the giving 
away di<l not cost him much, conferi’ed the Istrd Chancell(»rship uism Mvde. The compli¬ 
ment was prolmbly the fruits of the intimate tie which Ixiund tlie Isird Chancellor' to the 
King by the marriage of his daughter, Anne, with the jnonarch’s bnrtlafr, the Duke of York. 
Whether so or not, it di-ew down uiwu Myde a gi-eat amouitt of jealousy, and almost as soon 
os he had got into office jirompted forinidabh^ intrigues against his authority. Matters came 
to a head in .Inly, KJGJ, when the Earl of Bristol, the leader of the Roman Catholic jairty, 
bnnight forward a foriiud motion in the Mouse of I,ords for the liord Chancelh)r’8 iinpeach- 
ineut, on the ground that by slanderous reporis as to the King’s life and by ]>ro|)usals contrary 
to the interests of England, he was seeking to alienate from the Sovereign the affections of 
his jKOple. After the tu-ticles of imijeachment had been i)resented, the Duke of York, 
Clarendon's son-in-law, got up in his jdace and cut short the pnx;mling8 by intimating that 
it ^vas the King’s wish that the imijeachment should not proceed. 

An atl<Mnpt was made to revive the prwewlings in the ensuing 8(*ssion, but even less success 
attended it than the earlier venture. Clarendon’s enemies, however, were not t() l)e denied in 
this fashion. Keinforcf*d by the powrerful aid of Lady Cjistlemnim*, the King’s mistress, 
between whom and Hyde there was deadly enmity, and aided by the disastrous trend of events 
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<!onnectod with lli« Dutch mill under Dc Kuvtcr, the intriguers in June, ItiOT, secured the 
l/ml (’luincellor’s disinissnl, nnd the upiKuntinent in Ids stead of Sir Orlando Uridgeniiin. The 
stroke was followed in OctolHT of the same year, wlien J'arliament re-assembliHl, by an imjteaeh- 
inent of the disgrjwed Minister in ivgular form. A formidable list of cliarges was comitrised 
in the articles of im)Mmehment. ('larendon was ai-ensed of lulvising the King to disestablish 
I'lu-liainent, and to govern by a military ]K>wer, txi have caused divers of his Alajesty’s subject a 
to be imprisoned in remote garrisons to prevent them from securing the benelit of the law; 
to have eonaiptly sold offices; to have farmed the Customs at unduly low rales; to have mlvised 
and effected the sale of Dunkirk to the Kitmch King for no greater value than the ammunit ion, 
artillery, and stores were worth; and to have deluded and iKdrayed the King and nation in 
foriMgn treaties and negotiations relating to the late war, and to have betrayed his secret 
counsels to the King’s enemies. Jlehind tla* indictment was a great force of jiublic indignat ion 
aroused by the humiliating jinsition to which the nation htui been rednciHl by the gross 
mismanagement and cul|Mible neglect of Ministers. Moreover, thougli the s]H*cifio chargi's 
were in some instances exaggemted and distorted by ]Hirtisansbip, there was laddiul them a 
siitlicieiit amount of justification in fact b* give them on their own merits an effective force, 
('larendon was not slow to see the jieril of his jiosition. Mot desiring to figure as another 
Strafford in history, he. while the articles of imjieaehment were ln'ing debated, withdn-w to the 
Continent, lixiving behind an elaliomte written defence of his conduct. His tiight was inter¬ 
preted unfavourably by bis brother iieers. They fmmed a bill for Lis banishment, which was 


accepted by the House of 
('ommoijs. and eventually biv 
came law. This marked the 
end of Clarendon’s |K>litical 
career. Accepting his exile 
with calm |ihilosophy, 
strengthened jirobablv by his 
earlier experiences of banish¬ 
ment, he devoted the six 
remaining years of his life to 
the ]>roduction of his “ His¬ 
tory of the (irand KelHdlion.” 
His dcat.^ occurring at Ihaieii 
in 1(571, his IkkI}* was brought 
to Kngland and interred in 
Westminster Abb«*y. 

Two years befojv Clanm- 
don hail ]aissMl away, another 
man, who has left Ixdiind him 
a great name in the history 
of the Stmirt jieriiMl, had 
ascended to the woolsack. 
This was Anthony Ashley 
(.'ooper, first. Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury. Cooiier owed his ]iosition 
to (.'harles 11., whose favounible 
notice he hud attracted as a 
member of the deputation of 
members of DarKament which 
went over to Holland to invite 
his return. But he was 
endowed with exceihuit ]Mirts, 
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and stood in no need of Royal 8ui>)>ort to advance his claims. In the House of Commons he 
enjoyed for many years a great reputation as a speaker. Westminster Hall knew him as a 
brilliant lawyer. lie was genenilly regarded as a man of great force of character and skill 
in public affairs. Mis tenure of the liord Chancellorship jii8tifie<l these high opinions to the 
full. In those eventful closing days of Charles II.’s reign, when eonstitutional government 
was in greater danger than at any jieriod since the days of Charh's I., he took a bold 
stand on the |M>imlnr side. The opportunity of showing his spirit occurred very soon after he 
had fu'-septed the (imit. Seal. At the o|>ening of the session of 1673 the question was raised 
as U) the legality of the Declaration of Indulgence, extending toleration to Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists, which the King on his own initiative hail issued a short time previously, 
(diaries, in his speech to the Houses, having declared his intention to adhere to tlie document, 
a deljate arose in the House of Commons terminating in the adoption of an address to the 
King calling in question his ai'tion. ('harles rejilied expressing regret that the House should 
question his ecclesiastical prerogatives, wherenjion the Commons jsissed a second luldress, deny¬ 
ing in ])lain and lunphatic language Uie King’s right to sus|M>nd any law. On receipt of the 
second address, Charles, in dudgeon, went to the House of Jjords to lomplain of tlie addresses. 
At his instigation I»rd Clifford, the Ixml Treasurer and the heiul of the Cabinet, got uj». and 
under cover of a resolution in favour of “establishing a ]>erpetual fund in order to advance 
the pi’erogative and render Parliament inconsiderable,” inveighed against the action of the 
Commons on the declanition, styling their vote vwtiMrnm hormuhrm Sliafteslturv 

luul Ih'cii given an oiipoilunity of iierusing the speech beforehand, on the assumption that he 
would snp]iort it witli his voice and authority, (ireat was the consternation, therefore, wlien, 
instead of lilessing the pro]K»sals, he delivered a strong argiunimtative s]K‘ech in opjiosition to 
the views elucidated. He showed that Olitford’s jiropositions “were extravagant, that what he 

aimed at would end in confusion, and the ruin 



of the (iovernmeut, that it might pi'rhajis 
send the Royal Family abroad again to 
S])end their lives in exile without liojie of 
ridurii.” “All which he spoke.” adds the 
chronicler,’ “with so much s])irit and sharj)- 
ness that he confounded the (sairt. counsels.” 
“What a rogue have you for a Is>rd Chan¬ 
cellor!” whis]>ered the enniged Duke of 
York to the King. “Od’s fish!” retorted 
his lllajesty, “ what a fool have you for a 
Lord Tnuisnrer!” The Ixird Chancellor’s 
sjieech clinched the matter. (3iarles dis¬ 
creetly withdrew his declaration. 

As may be gathered from the little 
colloquy related aliove, there was no love lost 
between Shaftesbury and the Duke of ^'ork. 
In truth, the Ix)rd Chancellor was not at 
any pains to conciliate the Prince. His atti¬ 
tude is well illusfnited by a little incident 
which occurred when he had to jtreside over 
the first sitting of the House of Jx»rds. By 
custom the seat on the left of the throne 
was approjiriated to the Duke of York, and 


KUWAllD llYna, KAUL UV C1.AHSNUUK, 

Hie UliiHirioaM IaOTcI ChAnoellor mkI liliitiiriMi. By the nurrlngv of 
lil« ilttttirbter, Anne Hyde, with the Dnke of York he booanic ihu KnHid- 
ffttber of two Qaeene of Enghuid—JUary uid Anne. 


that on the right to a ja’osjiective Prince of 
Wales. But the Queen having proved barren, 
the Duke crossed over and occu^ued the 
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elmir on tho right bh tlie heir to the throne. Shaftesbury, seeing the |Kwition he wa.s occupying, 
told him that his j»n»iM‘r ]) 08 ition was on the left. The Duke manifested an unwillingness to 
accept the hint, whereupon Shaftesbury said tl>at he would not proceed with business until the 
House was in form. The I’rince 3 rield(^ to the inevitable, but as he jmssed the Lord Chancellor 
he exclaimed in ]iassiunute tones, “My lord, you are a rascal and iv villain.” Shaftesbury, with 
Jinmoved countenance, turned to hini and observed with mock courtesy, “ I am much obliged to 
your Iloyal Highness for not <;aliing me likewise a <!Oward and a pajast.” 

IVwards the King, Shaltesbury maintained, for a time at least, an attitude of loyal 
devotion. His sj)ee(!h at the opening of Parliament in the session of 1672-3 was couched in 
a strain of high-flown eulogy. “Let us,” be said, “bless God that hath given this King 
signally the heaits of his |K*o])le, and most particularly of this Parliament, who in affection 
and loyalty to their Priiici* have excecsled all tludr jiredeccssors; a Parliament- with whom the 

King hath for many years livcsl with idl the 
caresses of a hapj)y marriage. Hus the King 
hiul a concern, you have wedded it. Has 
his Majesty wanted supplies, you have 
rcjidily, clu'c^rfully, and fully jirovided for 
them. You have relied ujmui the wi.sdom an<i 
condtict of his Majesty in all his affairs, so 
that you have never attejnptod to excis'd 
your bounds or to im^wse uism him. . . . And 
let me sjiy that, though t.his marrisigc be 
according to Moses’s law, whei-e the huslmnd 
can give a bill of divorce, put- her away, 
and lake another, y<*t I cian as.sure you it is 
as imjiossible for the King to ])ai't. with this 
I’arliament as it is for you t-o dejmrt, from 
that loyalty, affection, and dutiful, behaviruir 
you have hit-lKuto showed'ttx>wartls him.” 

Shaftesbury's-sm<io.th..words wen^ followed 
by action which. showed that he was not 
cdlifent. to*- fill the ■ I'olf. of a court ier. As 
he hiui earlier,, in the year heartily supjsalod 
the Test Act-, which, by com]»elling all })ersons 
holding positions of profit under the (3n»wn 
to ree«Mve the Sacrament at'cording to the 
rites of the Church of England, had forced 
the retirement of Clifford and the Duke of 
York with other members of the lh>man 
(iitholic* party, so now he leaned towards the side of those who, from a desire hi maintain the 
Protestant succession, opposwl the King’s demand for fresh subsidies to conduct the war then 
lieing prose(!uted against the Dutch. This ensured Shaftesbury’s downfall. After Charles had 
pn)rogued Parliament in anger, he dismissed his Lonl Chancellor, transferring the seals to Sir 
Heneage Finch, l^ater Shaftesbury threw himself with zeal into the cause of the popular i>arl.y, 
and was foremost amongst those who were instrununital in bringing alxiut the great consti¬ 
tutional changes which imceded and accompanied the llevolution of 1688. It is unnecessjiry to 
follow his career in detail, but one notable incident in which he figured after he resigned the 
seals uuiy be mentioned as an indication of the influence he wielded at this critical iwriod in 
English history. This was the delivery of a remarkable sj)eech in a delaite in the House of Tjords 
in 1675 on a question of jtrivilege arising out of the assertion by the Peers of a right to 
summon before them in a judicial proceeding a member of the House of Commons, and of the 
denial by the Commons of the existence of any power by which the Lords could receive apiieals 
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from a court of c<]nity. Shaftesbury stooil up hohJly for the rights of (lie Upper House, claiming 
that lU'istocTutic iiistit.iitioiis were essential to the inaintenance of |Ki]>uhir goveninient. From 
a defence of this ]>i‘inciple he launched into an attack on tlie higli-flown doctrines of regal 
infallibility-tiieii current. “This liiuidiun doctrine (divine right).” he said, “is the nsit that, 
produced the Hill of Test last session, and some very jierple.xed iNiths that are of the same 
nature with that and yet imposed by sevcmil A<Ms of this I'arliaimait. Tn a word, if this 


doctrine be true, our Magna Charta is of no use; our laws are but rules amongst ourselves 
during the King’s pleasure. Monarchy, if of divine right, cannot he Isninded or limited by 
human laws; nay, what is more, cannot bin<l itself; and all our claims of right by the law, or 
of constitutional government, all the jurisditd.ion and jirivilege of this House, all the rights 
and privileges of the House of ('ommons, all the jirojierties and liberties of the {s^ople, are to 
givt! way not only to the interest, but th<; will and jileasiire of the Crown.” h’urther on 
in his speech Shaftesbury boldly jinadaimed the right of resistance to arbitrary aut.hority in 
terms which allowed of no misconce)>tion. A great sensation was produc**d hy the harangue. 


JSot only did it. in the 
Words of a contemjiorary 
writer, throw the House 
of Lords “into a flame,” 
but it. ]>roduced a marked 
impression on the out¬ 
side public, whoso minds 
were being ••xcited to a 
dangerous pitch by the 
growing des]Mitism of the 
(Jrown. Charh's so little 
liked the sjKM-eh that he 
prorogued i’arlianient to 
jirevent furthm- niistdiiid'. 

yiiaftesbury’s subse¬ 
quent jiolitical career was 
in strict keeping with the 
principles enunciated in 
his rennu'kable ulteran<-e 
in the House of Isirds. 
He determinedly opposed 
(he encroachments of the 
King, and as re.solutely 
upheld the Protestant 
succession, which he 
hsiked u)ion as indis]MMis- 
able to p«‘aceful consti¬ 
tutional government. 
After batt ling strenuously 
and brilliantly for the 
jiopular c-aiisi*, he W'as 
overwhelmed by the re¬ 
actionary influences which 
swept over the country 
after the sitting of 
Charles’s third Parlia¬ 
ment at Oxford in 1681. 
He was arrt^sted on a 
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MiCNKAtiK FINCH, LoUI> NtiTTINMillAAl, 
Ltii'd (lijUK^ollor from ti* 1082. 


Finrh, Lord XoMin^liiiin. Tin’s able 
aftt'iwiirds Isml (luilford, was aj>|)oiiit(>(l 
tiio Liw (.Vairts, and his nanat stands 
high in Oio annals of (ho law. Ihit, he 
was in failing health when he won his 
jtroinotion to tlio w<K>lsaok. and dying on 
Sojitotnhc'r olh, l(iS;5, less than three 
years after his apjiointnient, lie has left 
hut Kinall mark on the liisfory of the 
gn'al. ottiec he lilled. Not so his 
notorious snee<*ssor, .lefFn*ys. On the 
grt*at roll of Lord Keepers and Ixird 
Ohaneellors there is no name which 
has heiMi niori* execrated, or to which 
is attached more sinister memories. A 
hlnstering, liecloring judge, utterly devoid 
of sirrnjile, and inendless as he was un¬ 
fair, he was the chosen tool selected by 
dames II. to wreak vengeance on the 
wretcluKl victims of Monmouth’s aliortive 
rising. How he tionducted the Woody 
Assize in the West Country, mocking 
the unfortunate prisoners as he consigned 
them wholesale to the gallows, is a well- 
rememlxuH'd dark page of Knglish history. 
Ihumviable iis is the distinetion which 
this episode enjoys in the records of 


idiarge of high treason, bnt the grand jury 
of Middlesex —men of his own way of jaditical 
thinking—threw out the bill, ami he was set 
at lilierty. Dryden based ujion the incident 
his satire of Abmlom and Achitojthd. In 
this Shaftesbury is destwilied in these well- 
known lines: — 

For close rlcsipis ami crooked councils fit; 
Hngnuinus, bold, and turlmlont of wit ; 

Kcstlcss, iinfixtul in principles ami pimic: 

In (Hiwcr iinpleascd ; impatient of dis^rracc; 

A fiery soul, wliich workutli out its way, 

Fivltcil lilt! ]>i;tmy Wly to ilccay. 

And o’er inlorincd the teiicincnl of clay, 

A ilarinp; pilot in cxircinitr; 

ricasixl witli the ilani;cT wlicn tla! waves van liiph. 
He souf'lit the storms; but, for a culm unfit. 

Would steer too ni;;li the samis to show his wit. 

Lryden’s mordant verse stimulated (lie Tory 
fervour agfiinst Shaftesbury. The maebina- 
tions against bim wto’e proseented witli re¬ 
doubled vigour, until, alarmed for bis safety, 
be fled to Holland, where diuitli put an end 
to his career on .hinuary 22nd, 1(»S3. 

As has b(!eii noted, (be .seals were 
transfeiTwl from Shtiftesbury to Heneage 
held office until l(i82, when Krtmeis North, 
Keejier. North liiul bml a splendid career in 


lawyer 

Lord 



fUANCIH NORTH, I,OB» UUinKIIUU, 
Lord Kwiwr from 1(1S2 to 1085. 
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injustice, it was this degrading work 
which was the direct cause of 
JeflFreys’s elevation to the Ijord 
(Chancellorship. Returning from his 
circuit, his rutJiless work accom- 
])lished, Jeffreys called at Windsor, 
wliere James, deliglited at the 
thoroughness with which his wishes 
had iK'en carried out (“taking into 
account his royal consideration, the 
many eminent and faithful services 
wliicli the Chief Justice had rendered 
the (Vown ”), appointed him to the 
woolsack on SejtteinW 28tl), 1(585. 

The opening of Parliament on 
November litli sjiw Jeffreys occupy¬ 
ing the coveted seat of honour in 
the House of Lonls. Good fortune 
seemed to bring out. those insolent 
(pialities in his nature which made 
his name a byword in the courts of 
ju.stice. When, on November 18th, 
it was j»roj»osed by the liishoj) of 
ls)n(lon to take the King’s sj)eech 
into considemtion, he d<‘livered a 
hectoring harangue in o]ipusition, 
distributing ]»ersonaliti«!s with a free¬ 
dom which suggc'sted that driidc, to 
which he was prone, had hnisened 
his tongue. For once, however, he 
hiul overshot tlu* mark. A proper 
indignation was excited amongst the 
assemble*! peters by the display, and before the sitting <d<».sed .leffrciys was com]K*lled to 
tender an abject apology for liis condm-t. But he was hw high in lt(iyal lavour for a 
tein})urary check like this to affect his })ositinn. Later months found him brutally active 
and aggressive in (executing th*^ desjsdic decrees of the King. He plaj’nd a l(\ading part 
in the historic exj)ulsiou «»f the lAdlows of Magdalen CJollege, Oxford, for declining to 
accei»t tlie King's Koman (’atholic nominee to the presidentship of the college. As head 
of the board of regulators created by the infatuated monarch to ensure tin* election of 

a Parliaimnit whicdi would Ixmd to his will, he also assisted mttively in the ]iroi‘eedings 

which led up to the issue of the second Declamtion of Tndiilgence, and precipitated the 
iin<d crisis. When at last the crash came, he was found sharing .lames’s com]iuny at 
Whiteliall, taking with him there the GiXfat Seal. This emblem of office was surrendered 
to the King, and when the monarch made his pusillanimous flight on the night of 
Ih'cember 11th he carrii‘d it off, dropping it into the Thames as h<* crossed to the l4iml)cth 
shont at tlm point where the Horseferry Bridge now stands. Meanwliile Jeffreys, with a vivid 
consciousness of the personal danger to himself that threatened in the cliuuged conditions, 

donned the disguise of a sailor, and concealed himself on board a vessel at Wapping, with 

intent to ])ut the Channel Ijetwetui him and his enemies at the earliest jiossible moment. 
All would probably have been well had not he in a rash moment ventured ashore to satisfy 
his craving for drink. While in the bar of the Red (low Inn, near King Rlward’s Stairs, he 
was recogui.sed by a scrivener who luid suffered through a decision he h^ given in an action 



JfclFFREYS RECOGMr^ED AT THE KED COW INX. 

The faibcoriu iniidcDt U iLc I u*J Cl ancelki'sdUt jvcr; in itu ;:iri b; the TL.iij;ei, ^ftcr i.U with Jan. 
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brouglit in liis Court. The. man raised an oulery. In a trice an excited crowd gathered, and 
would have severely mauled the e.x-ChaneeIlor liad not a Itody of train himds rescued him and 
taken liim to the City, Jeffreys was conveyed by liis captors before the Lonl Mayor, and that 
worthy was so overcome by the unexjiected sight of the once aIl-iH)werful Chancellor in the 
hands of men-of-arms, liktt any cotnmon malefactor, that be fell down in a swoon. Therealter, 
at his own rtMiuest, Jt^fifreys was taken to the Tower. There he remained until April 18fh 
followijjg, when, weighed down with anxiety and the elh^ts of his internjM-rate living, he exj>ired. 

For four years from the death of Jeffreys the Great Seal remained in c.ommissioii. Wlien 
next an a])]ioiutment was imule, the choice felt upon John, ]x>rd Somers. Amongst the |Xi1itieaI 





Jhvm a ilraaiiiu % A. J). 4/cComiVi. 

.IAMBS II. DROrPINO THIS OUKAT SEAT, INTO TUB THAMES. 

One nf tlic two ucuiaioiw in liUtory in wbicli Uio Ixiitl Clionniliot'ii uniUeui of offiro wiw iwulc itwny wlUi, 

figures at the end of the seventeenth century there is hardly one which is more attractive than 
*‘the gentle Somers.” In an age when corruption was a venial failing in a public man he 
Ixire an unblemished reputation. He was something of a scholar, and in his younger days, 
before the law tdaimed his undivided allegiance, wrote some elegant verse, and was res])uusible 
for several spirited translations of the classics. As a lawyer he early achieved a great re 2 TUtation. 
Only his youth iirevented his being selected as the junior counsel for the defence at the trial 
of the seven bishojis. Subsequently he was chosen by the Convention Parliament as one of 
the managers of the conference with the House of Ixrrds on the question of the accession 
of William and Mary, and inode a notable sjxiech to the assembly. His rise to high official 
position was directly due to the skill he showed on that oircasion. The King ajqiointed him 
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ftlmoKt. irnine(liat«*ly Solicitor-(iPneraI, and in IfiOS ho was proinotod <« flio |)ost. cif l^ord 
Kwi)er, the iiiglier rank of J«ortl (Mian<’elh>r being ennhirred on idui two yeai's later, A jdeasing 
sketch of him at this period is given by a conternixwary writ<‘r in a surv(*y of 11 k' leading 
ehaniclers of the time. Somers, he said, “has gained such a rejiutation of hom-sty with the 
majority of the people of England that it may be said very few .Minister’s in any reign <ner 
liad so many frienils in the House of (kminioiis. H«‘ <-an go into the t’ity and on his hire 
word gain s«) much credit of tiie jmblic. He gives entertainments to fonugn .MiuistcTS more 
like' one always bred u]) in a ('ourt t.han at. a liar. He is of grave de|K)rtment, easy and free 
in conversation, something of a libertine, of a iniddh' stature, brown eomplexiou.” 

Other writers of tlie jHuiod testify to Soun-rs’s singular <’harm of manner and the purity 
of his official metliods. Unf<atunately for himself, he was a little too much of the <-ourtier, for 
an ill-;ulvised compliance with a re(|itest mgde by the King for the affixing of the (Ireat Seal 
to a hlank treaty which he d(*signed to conclude with Knmee without the knowledg(‘ of 
Parliament led to his im|H'achinent by the ITotis'* of (V)mnions after his dismissal from office 
by the King. Kefore the actual decision was come to, Somers n|ipeared iniexiieetedly at the 
Har of the House, and demanded, and was granted, a hearing. Ih* defended himself with great 
(‘loquence and }K)Wer; but the tide of |Mutisan feeling set too strongly against him f<a’ his 
arguments to have any eff«*ct. His enemies, with intent to inerea.se the jaejuiliee agsiiiisl. 
him, supph'mented the charge of const itutional irregularity with a more dishonouring one of 
connivance in Ca]itain Kidd’s I'iracies, becaiis*' the infamous hue<’aneer had heen entrust(Ml 
with a command through the influence of Jsird Somers and Ixa’d Halifax. This accusation 
Somers re|iudiated with the. mild remark: “As to Kidd’s business, we hope there can be no 
blame, though jierhaps we may 
apjM’ar sonu’what ritliculous.” 

The Duke of Shrewsbui-y, to 
whom the stateimmt was 
addressed, did not regard the 
jialtry treat immt of his friend so 
lightly. “ 1 wonder.” he said, 

“that a man can be found in 
England, who has bread, that 
will be concernc'd in jaddie 
business.^ Had 1 a son, I woidd 
sooner breed him a cobbler 
than a courtier, ami a hangman 
than a statesman.” 

The intrigue against 
SfJini'rs failt'cl as it fleserv*^!. 

A quarrel with the House of 
liords on some qu(‘stion of 
etiquette provided an ojijku- 
tnnity for withdniwing frotn 
an untenable jiosition, which 
the (’.ommoiis were not slow 
to avail tiuunselves of. In a 
simidated tit of anger they 
prohibited by resolution any 
memlier of their House from 
attending t he • t rial and, 
nat.unilly, as no one apiieiued 
to prosecute, the iin])eu(diment 
fell to the ground. 



Fiwa^ iAffntviaft hif Jloubralritt aftvr Ihtinvtufv bff Sir tiotl/ny KHrttrr, 

JOH.N, I,C>1U> SOMKKS, 

llie eminent lawyer An«l Rtatoenmn, Lml Kve|Htrmid lAird Cbntir«tll«ir frtuii It* 1700. 
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Som«r»V subsoquenfc «in*or wns one of high diRtinction. As the President of the Royal 
Socsiety for several years, he identified himself with the cause of Rcientific research in a way 
which hai'dly any statesman has done since, with the sole exception, j)erhaps, of the late 
Premier, I>ml Salisbury. In the domain of high jtoliticH he wielded a remarkable influence 
as the chosen <'ounsellor of William. III. In tliat it fell to his lot to draft the last and 
the most r<enarkabli* sjteecli whi«*h that mommdi luldressed to Parliament. It was delivered 
• on the occasion of (lie dissolution of Parliament in 1701, when all England was aflame at the 
insolence of tiwi Franch King in ]>ro<daiming as King of England the son of the then recently 
deceased .lames II. In the strong language jmt into his nioutli by Somers, the King invoked 
the iMitriotic spirit of his |K*ople. “You have yet,” he said, “an ojjjiortunity, by (rod’s blessing, 
to secure to you ami your jiosterity the quiet- enjoyment of your religion and liberties, if you 
are not wanting to yourselves, but will exert the ancient vigour of the English nation; but 
I tell you jilainly, iriy opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this occasion, you have no reason 
to hope for anotli<u.” 'I'lie Royal message struck deep down into the heart of the nation. 
It was circulated from hand to hand throughout the country, and <roj»ies of it. were framed 
and jireservcd as precious relics of the King when death («rried him off, as it did a few 
mouths later. 

Somers’s later careiu- need not be tnwed, as it touches general political hi.story rather than 
the sfM'cial subject with which wo are dealing. It is sufficient to say that when he died, in 

the summer of 1710, he hd't 
a name which is itiqierish- 
ably associated with the, com- 
2 iletion of the Union with 
Scotland and the settleimuit 
of the Protestant succession 
on an enduring basis. 

One of the charges 
brought against Somers in 
his lifetime was being too 
fond of money. It seems to 
have Ihiui not without foun¬ 
dation. He jM?cej»ted a gift 
of £,‘0(),U(K) from the King, 
and other substantial favours, 
which, with a due regard to 
right principle, he should have 
refused. But his offence, ii 
offence it wtis, was tiast quite 
into the shade by the actions 
of others who held the seals 
in the years following his 
tenure of offic.e. His im¬ 
mediate successor, Sir Nathan 
Wright-, is alleged by Sir 
Arthur Onslow t-o have n*- 
ceived from Baron Bury a 
brite of £1,000 for making 
him judge; and Thomas 
Parker, Earl - of Macclesfield, 
who occupied the woolsack 
ftom 1718 to 1725, was 
adjudged guilty of wholesale 



THOMAS rABKKIt, KABL OK MACCLKSytEU), 

The oorraiit I-.»nl Chauaellor. lie ww flnea £30,000 In 1720 for bribeiy. 
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nets of corruption and degradod 
from office. The hist ory of tlie hitler 
disgnu!e.fiil trtinstu-tions supplies 
curious reading in these days, when 
we should ns little think of question¬ 
ing the. imnniculate purity of the 
judicial ermine as of doubting the 
whiteness of su<»w. I.ord Maccles¬ 
field’s guilt, was hroughi to light 
through the influenci^ of the financial 
cmsh which attcnd«^l the bursting 
of the South Sea Ihihhle. One of 
the Mast(*rs in Chancery, Dormer by 
name, had brought ruin u|M>n him¬ 
self by wildly specidating in slwk 
with the funds ]>hu‘ed in his care. 
When his irase came to be iiujuirt'd 
into, some ugly transactions in which 
the Jionl Chancellor was involved 
were brought to light; and such 
was th<* strength of the public indig¬ 
nation that Lord Macch'stield in the 
early jKirt of tlu^ year 17211-.T ileeiniMl 
it advi.sjibh^ to re.sign the .seals. A 
[M'titioii from the sufferers by the 
malversations of the peccant Master 



of Chancery for a jniblie inquiry led to the institution of regular proceedings for the iiiqicach- 
ment of the ex-l/ml (.haiicellor. The formal motion was made by Sir tleorge O.veiiden, an 
influential member of the House, on February 121 h, in a sjieech in which he sfsviticd the 
<»ff(*nces of wliich lionl .Macclesfield had lieen guilty as the misap]>ro])riation of t'hancery funds 
and the corrujit acceptance of extortionate fees from Ma.sters of Cliancery for their appoint¬ 
ments. Concluding his address, he sjsrke of the first magistrate in tlu! kingdom having “fallen 
from the height of the dignities and honour to \vhi«rh Iwi had been raised l>y the King’s Koyal 
la>untv and favour to the depth of infiimy and disgrace.” The motion was earrii'd by 273 votes 
to ICl. despite the atfemjils of the tJoveniment to substitute for the iiiq>ea<diment an in<|uiry 
by a Sidect Committee. On the fellowJrig day Sir (i«‘orge 0.venden a|>peared at the. Ikir of the 
lIous(‘ of Lonis, and, backed l»y a great volume of puhli** indignation, impeached the Isird 
Chancellor in due form. There wem twenty-one seiianite counts in the indictment, each 
sufficient of itself, if substantiated, to ruin irretrievably th«i nqaitation of any public servant. 
In brief, the charg»‘.s were that the I^ord Chnncellor had sold, lor sums varying in amount 
fr<»m six thoiLsand to eight hundred guineas. Masterships in Chancery; that he had ailmilt<-d 
IKusons «»f “inconsiderable substance and credit ” to those i»o.sitions for the purpose of increasing 
his profits; and that to cover the scandals created by (he inii»roper use of his authority he 
had resorted to various artifices, including an elal)ora(e system of fraiuliilent misrepresentation 
as to the ability and. creilil of the’ ISlastcu's. The iiccused’s reply to the ehargi^s was in sulistanci* 
an allegaliim of custom. It was, he averred, in {icconlance with long n.sage (hat ))ayment.s should 
lie made for admissions to the office of Ma.ster—sinrh jiayments iNung, in liict, “among the 
ancient and known ))erfpiisit.es of the (ireat iSeal.” 

All the preliminari(>s over, the actual trial ojHUied on May (ith with the customary 
formalities. Into tlie evideni-e adduced it is nnnecessaiy to go in d(*tail, but a h*w isolated 


passages may lie citeti to show the kate of publi<' morality in tlie highi'st official places at 
this period. One witness, a Mr. Thomas Bennet, sisike of his soliiriting a ^wst as Master in 


.Mi 
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Chancery, and being told that a present was expected. He consnlled his friends learned in 
such matters, and oflered a thousand guineas. “ Ujsni this Mr. Cottinghani (Ixntl Macclesfield’s 
agent) shook his heafl and said: ‘Tliat won’t do, Mr. Ihuinet; you must be better advised.’ 

‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ won’t tliat do ? It is a noble pres«;n(.’ Says he : ‘ A great deal more has Iteen 

given.’ Says I: ‘ I am sure my brother did not give as much ; nor Mr. (rodfrey.’ ” Alter further 
chaffering the juice was fixed at liltfeen hundred guineas, and after j«iyment of the money the 
purchaser was sworn in Ixml Macclesfield’s lK>dehamber, wliilher the* jnirchase j)rice had 

‘jneviously Is'cn carried by his agent. Similar testimony was givcm by another witness. 
Hearing of a va(*ancy, he waited ujsm the Cliiuicellor to soli«Mt the ap|M>intment. lie was told 
by that functionary that he had no manner of objection to him, as he htul knovni him a 
consid<‘rable time. Finally, he was dismissed with the injunctitiu to go honu! and consider 
the mattx^r. 'riiis the aj)j)licant did, with this result. “I came again in a day or two, 

and told him 1 had cotisidered of it, and 
d<'sir(‘il to know if his lordshij) wonld admit, 
me, and I wouUl make him a jiresent of 
£4,001) or i’.'i.OOO; 1 cannot say which of 
the two I saiil, but 1 believe it was 

£’5,000. My lord sjiid : ‘ Thee and I or 
you and 1’ (my lord was j)]<‘ased to treat 
me as a friend) ‘must not mak(^ Isirgains.’ 
He said that if I was desirous of having 
the office he would treat me in a different 
mamuT than any man living.” Fventually 
the asjiimiit t(» office got into touch with 
the ubir|uitous agent, and settled for tlu^ 
jMiyment <»f five thousiind guinea.s, because 
he was told “guimias are handsomer.” It 
was n strictly cash transixetion. ‘‘1 imme- 
•liately went, to my lord’s; I was willing 
to get into the ollieci as soon as I coidd. 
I did carry with me five thousand guim'as 
in gold and Iciiik notes. 1 had the money 
in my chambers, but. could not tell how 
to carry it, it w’as a great, burden and 
weight; but, ree<»lleeting that 1 had a basket 
in my chamlaw, I jaxt the guineas into the 
basket, and the notes with them; T went in 
a chair and took t he basket with me in my 
chair. When 1 came to my lord’s house I 
saw Air. (lottingham there; and I gave him 
the l)ask(“t, and desired hin> to carry it uji to my lord. I saw him go ujistairs with tlni bjisket, 
and wdien he cjiine down he intimated that he luul delivered it.” Sulxsequently, as the newly 
enrolled JIaster wanted the basket, he sjxoke to “my lord’s gentleman,” and it was returned 
to him. “Was there any money in it':^” the examining counsel somewhat superfluously asked. 
“No, there was not,” resjmnded the witness. 

An ingenious defence, bised on the jdtxa of usage, was imule by the at^ensed jieer; but 
the offences were too gross to be jwilliated by any such line of reasoning. After a ten days’ 
hearing, the Lords unanimously votxid the accused guilty of the charges laid at his door. 
Ix)rd Macclesfield, on ajxpearing at the Biu' and learning the decision, threw hiinsc^lf ujxoii the 
comjxassionate considenition of his judges, urging as grounds for merciful tmitment the 
cruel distemper w'hich the fatigue and anxiety of the trial had brought ujion him, the loss 
of his office, the public di.sgrac;e, and the fact that he had paid back a sum of £'10,00U 



I'i'om tmirarlny <tflt r Uti' pictfn hji Sir (iotijntf KnUn', 

FnAXriS ATTKUlilTUY, OF JMMtHRSTKU. 
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towanls Dormer's deficiency. After this appe^id he wi(hdre»', and the Lnrds considfeci as to 

the sentence. They decideil eventually' to tine the ex-liord ('hfincellor £’;i().t)tM). This 

sum T»rd Mac’clesfield i)aid afle^r he hml heeii imprisoned a fi«\v weeks in the Tower. 

Public opinion upheld the justice of the punishment meted out to the aeensed. A eonimon 
saying at the period was that Stuftbnlshin^ had ]irodueed ‘‘three of tlie grc'atest rogues that 
ever existed--Jfwk Shejij)ard, .Tonathan Wild, and l/nd Alaeelestield.” Tlie disgraced l»rd 

Ohancellor accepted his fate with ]>hilo.so]ihieal eahn. ]{(>tiring to his estate, h<^ s)K*iit the 
remainder of his days in close seelnsion. 

Two other familiar names asso<‘iated with the J^onl (Jlianeellorship in the earlv eighteenth- 
century jieriod are timse of Jiord llareonrt, and Karl (’owper. The careers of the two men, as 
Townsend in his “Memoirs of the ffon.se of Commons” jsn’nts out. were singidarly blended. 
“Descended alike from ancestors of rare antiquity, rivals in Westminster Dali, antagonists in 
St. St.ej>hen’s Chajtel, the leading champions <if their ]Kirty, still more renowned in llu‘ S(mate 
than the Forum, and devoted by their oratory to the height of h-gal anihition. th<*y might Iw 
eom]»ared tog»‘ther, after the manner of l’lntar<-h, thongh their )iolitieal chanwter allbrds rather 
a marked contrast than eonqiarison. Unsempnlous as a piihlie man, nnprineiph'd, unstable, at. 
the suggestion of self-interest v(>rsatile, a renegade on ealeiilat ion. Lord Dareourt. has left a name 
which it reejnired a century of merit in his desc»‘ndants to reiU'cin from ignominy. The mild, 
di.sinterested course «if (’owper, l>enining with iiubli<? virtue to the close, and nev«‘r shmlowetl 
once with evmi a fleeting sus¬ 
picion that he acted from 
motives of sordid ambition or 
])elf, has shed a lustre on his 
nam<‘, which mlds an adven- 
titions gnw(' to the spotless 
reputation of the ]iiire-minded 
jMiet, the author of The 
Earl Cow]K*r, who was the first 
TiOrd Chancellor of (Ireat 
Britain, distinguished himself 
by declining on his a[>]K>int- 
ment. the New Year gifts which 
former holders of the (ireat 
Seal had been in t he haliit of 
receiving from the officials and 
counsel practising in the Court 
of Chancery. This disinterested 
action on liis jiart crcate<l a 
great prejudice against him 
amongst those who were in 
favour of upholding the old 
cornijit tradititins; hut the 
public rightly u|qirniscd the 
motives which dic^tated the 
renunciation, and to the end 
of his long career, which ter¬ 
minated with his resignation 
of the (ireat Seal at the con¬ 
clusion of his secoml term of 
office in 1718, held him in 
high regard. Cowjter was dis¬ 
tinguished by a singular grace Thei«.nof a irnM.'vr at. RxeUw, wlm, liy <Uiit uf jioriiovonuirR, workol hiit way mji trt tlio wnttlwick. 
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and chiirtn of manner. His bearing in (!our(, wlieilier towards oounsel or witnesse-s, was 
marked hy great dignity and eourtesy. It is of him tliat the well-known story is- told 
by Miss Hawkins in lier “Memoirs” of how Iticliard Cromwell, then a very old man, Iwing 
engaged in sonn^ liligation in the Jjord Chancellor’s Court, was invited to take a seat on 
the Ijench by the side of the jndge—a gi-airful act, wliicli drew from Bulstrode Whitelock, 
then at tlm Jkir, the remark; “This day, so many years, 1 saw my father carry the (ireat 
Seal Ix'fore that man.” As an onitor Eiirl C-owper was justly esteem«-d in his day. One 
s])ecimeii*'of his elo(|uence may be given to illustrate the purity of his style. It, is the 
]ieroration of a celeln;it(*d sjieech he deliverwl in the House of Lords in 17211 on the hill of 
]«iins and ]enalties by which the (jovernnient of the day sought to jtunish Bishop Atterbury 
and his 4-o-cons]iirat<»rs. “My lords,” he said, “1 iiave now done; and if upon this occasion 1 
have tried your jiatience, or discovered a warmth unbecoming me. your loitlships will imjuite 
it to the coiu-eni 1 am nnd<*r, lest, if this hill should j«iss, it should become a dangerous 
]irecedent for after ages. My zeal as an Englishman for the good of my country oliliges me 
to set- my fiice against opjiression in every shajie; and wherever 1 think I meet with it. (it 
matters not whether one man or live hnndml be the oii]ivessors), J shall be sure to o 2 )])ose it 
with all my might. F<a' vain will bc^ the Ixwist of the excellency of our Constitution, in vain 
sh.’ill we talk of our iiherty and iirojiei-ty, secured to us by laws, if a prec«*dent, shall be 
established tfi strip us of both, where both Taw and evidence are confessc'diy wanting. My 
loids, upon the whole matter I take this bill to be demgatory to the dignity of Parliament 
in geiieriil, to the dignity of this Ihanse in iKuticular. I hike the pains and penalties in it to 



be much gr(‘at(*r or much 
less than tln^ Bishop deserves. 
I take every individual branch 
of the charge against him to 
be imsiifiported by any evi¬ 
dence whjits(H*\er. I think 
there are no grounds for any 
jaivate opinion of the Bishojfs 
guilt, but what arises from 
jaivati' iwejudice mily. I think 
jaivate ja'ejudice has nothing 
to do with judicial proc<*ed- 
ings. I am, therefore, for 
throwing out. this bill.” This 
manly ja-otest against legal 
wrong-doing und«‘r cover of 
conslilutional methiKls was 
almost, the last ]aiblic act of 
the ex-Jiord Chancellor. 
•Seized with illness, largely 
induced by his exertions in 
oj)]»osition to t he (iovernment 
jxdicy, he retired to his hmise 
in Hertfordshire, and there ex- 
j)ired on October 10th, 172;i. 

In remarkable contrast 
to the aristocratic and dignilied 
Cowjier was Pet«w King, who 
in 172.'), on Lord Maccles- 
iield's dismissal, was elevated 
to the woolsack. The career 
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of this great lawyer suiiplies 
one of Ihe inosteurioiiseliaiiters 
in tlie history of tlie Lord 
('ImneeMorshij). Horn the son 
of a grocer in Exeter, lie spent 
his early years in his fatlier’s 
shop weighing out sugar and 
tea, and jierfonning the other 
hunihle duties ]iertaining to a 
small Imsiness in a country 
town. ]\Ioved hy a laudable 
ambition, and ins))ired by the 
examiile of Isieke, the author 
of the “ Essay on Human Under¬ 
standing,” who was a kinsman 
of his on the mother’s side, 
he detiTiniiUMl to educate him¬ 
self. All Ids sjiare jKJcket- 
moiiey went in the purchase of 
books. Every hour he could 
snatch from the irksome routine 
duties of the sho]) he devoted 
to study. The fruit of his 
a|>)>lieal ion was fortheoming 
before he reached his twentieth 
year in the shape of an elaUir- 
ate work on "The t’onstitution, 

Discipline, and Ibdfy of the 
I’rimitive Church.” liOcke. to 
whom the treat ise was submitted, 
was greatly struck with the 
erudition and ability disjilayed 
by I he yoiingwi-iter.and ]>lead<*d 
with his fatlier to train him for the law’, to whieh his bent of mind was well adapted. The worthy 
grocer yielded to the reiiresentations made to him. in due course the future Lord Chancellor was 
piU'kiHl off to licyden. there to lay the foundations of a knowledge of men and things which was 
destined to be of the utmost advantage to him ultimately. Ketuniing to England, he was in 
1700 elected memlK'T for Jh*er Alston in the llou.se of Commons. Thenceforward his jirogre.ss 
was rajiid. Assi.sted by a considerable jiortion of Locke's estate, which the ]ihilo.sopher had 
bcipieathed him on his death in 1704, ho went from one success to another, until in 1715 he 
was apiMiinted to the Chief ,lusticeship of the Common I’leas in succe.ssion to I.iord Trevor. For 
ten years he filled this jiosition with distinction, and then, on Isml Abu-clestield’s dismissal, he 
was elevatixl to the woolsack xvith the title of Lord King of Dckham, in the ••omity of Surrey. 
As Lonl Chancellor, Isird King was not a consjii<-nous success. The mmnory li*ft of him is of 
a shrewd, avaricious lawyer who sulxirdinated principh* to jter.sonal aggrandi.sement. Hut 
whatever his moral shortcomings, his career will ever be citisl as an examide of what may be 
done by perseverance and steady a])plicaliun when allied with gmit intellectual powers. 

JiOrd King retained the (treat Sonil until 173iJ, when he ri'.signed it to Laxl Talbot. On 
the death of that js'er in the early jairt of 1737, the Isird Chancellorship devolved upon Huron 
Hardwicke, one of tlu' greatest of tli# many great men whose names are as.sociated with this 
splendid office. Cnm]ibell, in his "Lives of the Ijonl t'hiuicellors” relates the curious circum¬ 
stances under which the aiijiointment was made. Though Hardwicke was marked out by his 
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(•otiininndiiig abiliticts for the woolRack, there was 
sotiM' difficulty as to the terms on which he was 
to he apjstinted, and for a wliole week t he Great 
Seal remained in tlie jiersonnl custody of the 
Kinj{. “Meanwhile, as Parliament, was sitting, 
iind there was no Lonl Chancellor or Jjord 
K<s‘ji(*r, it. was necessary to ]»rovidc: a SiK*aker 
for the Mouse of Jjords, and the Great Seal, 
while in the King’s possession, was (somewhat, 
irregularly) put to a commission authorising Lord 
Miirdwicke to act in tliiit ca)iacity. He ac<^ordingly 
did act for several clays as Speaker without being 
(■hancellor. During t his interval it is related that 
Walpole, resisting some of Ilardwicke's demands, 
said to him by way of threat, ‘1 must ofler the 
seals to Piizakerly.’ ‘ Fazak<*rly ! ’ c'xclaiuK'd llard- 
wicke. ‘ Imisrssihle: he is cei-tainly a Tory, p«*rhaps 
a .liu-ohite! ’ ‘It is ail very true,’ rejilicd Sir 
Ihdicrt, taking out his watch; ‘hut. if by one 
o’clock you do nc»t a.cce]it my offer, l''iizakerly 
by two |■K'comes Ixml Ke(.']»er, and «)ne of the 
staunchest Whigs in all England.’ The- bargsiin 
was immediately closed, and Ijorcl Mardwicke was 
<'<iiitent«l with the promise that the iie.xt tellership should be be.stowed up«»n his son.” 

For twenty years the Eiud of Mardwicke, as lie now became, brilliantly occupied t.he 
woolsac^k. It is recorded of him that he never had a decision reversed, and that only three 
of his jndgnxmts werc^ even appealed against, I/ird Henley (Karl of Nort.hington) and Ijord 
Ganahm, whose names are next m<!l. with in the annals of the J,ord Chan«‘t>llorshi]», anil who 
between them held the Great Seal for thirteen years from 1757, were num of considerabh^ 
aliilit.y, but their careers merely call for jKissing metition here. A more pieturesijue, if less 
attiiwtive, figure than eith(*r is that of their successor on the woolsiick, Is^rd 'riiurlow. About 
the ini'inory of t.his eminent, lawyer more gis>d stories cluster than are assoedated with any 
other Jjord Chaiu'cllor. It is a tribute, jierhajis, to the force of his cdiaracter that, the 
anecdotage is mostly of the uncomplimentary description. 'iVuth to tell, he was not loved 
even by his jiolitical associates. His bru.sque, overbearing manners, his overweening sense of 
his own imi>ortanee, and, above all, his affectation of omniscience, all tended to make him 
unistpular. Gamjibcll says of him that, although pretending to despise the ojiinion of others, 
he was tu'ling a jiart, and his aspect was more solemn and imposing than that of almost any 
othc'r jjerson in jniblic life—so much so that Fox used to say, “It provcsl him dishonest, since 
no man could be so wise ns 'Thurlow hxjked.” His oratorical style was not brilliant, but he 
could on offcasion rejdy with crushing effect to an opjwnent. Gne of the most remarkable 
sjieeches he delivered was his celebratiHl ri'jily to the Duke of Grafton during the inquiry 
into ]s>rd Sandwich’s tulministration of (irecnwich Hosjiilal. The Duke had twitted Lord 
Thurhnv with his jtlelxdan origin and with the recent origin of his title. This brought up the 
Isinl t'huncellor with his biggest guns. “ He rose from the woolsack,” says Butler in his 
•• Kcminiscences,” “and Jidvaneed slowly to the jJiU’e whence the Ghancellor generally addressffs 
the House; then fixing on the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the thunder, ‘I am 
amazed,’ lie sfiid in a level tone of voice, ‘at the attack the noble Duke has made on me. 
Yes, my loiils ’—considerably raising his voice—‘ 1 am amazed at his Gniee’s speech. The noble 
lonl cannot hsjk before him, liehind him, and on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble jieer who owes his seat in this Housi* to his successful exert,ions in the profession to 
which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these as to being the 
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acddmt of an acddmlJ To all those iiolde lords the language of th(f noble Duke is as 
applicable and ns insulting as it is to invscdf. Ihit 1 don’t fear to itH>et it single and alone. 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do; but 1 must say, iiiy lords, the p(*erage solicited 
me, not I tln^ peerage. Nay, more; I can say, and I will siiy, that as a ]>eer of I'arliaineiit, 
as S|)eaker of this right honourable House, as Keeper of tlm (ireat Seal, as guardian of his 
Majesty’s consci<*nce, as Ix)rd High Chancellor of Kngland, nay, even in that <‘haraeler alone 
in which the noble Duke would tbink it an affront to l)e considered—as a man —1 am at this 
moment as respecfahle—I heg leave? to add (hat 1 am at this time as much res|K‘efed—as the 
jiroudest ]ieer I now look down ujion.’ The effect of this s]a?ech. both within the walls of 
rarlianient and out of them, was jirodigious. It gave Istrd Thurlow an as<-endeney in the 
House which no (!hanct?llor hmi ever jsjssessed; it invest(*d him in ]>uhlic opinion with a 
character of indejiendetice and honour; and this, though lu? was ever on the unjiopular side in 
politicos, nimle him always ]H)pular with the jM'ople.” 

Thurlow is s<?en in a very different light in another c'pisode with which his name is 
associated. The incident alluded t.o is tin? debate which took ])liM’e in 17HH on the <pi<‘stion 
of the ]{egc?ncy on the ilhn'ss of George HI. The Isml tIhanc«-llor intrigu<‘d impartially with 
both jiarties over the matter, and then linally decided that his own interests lay on the King’s 
side. A(rcordiugly, when on I)ecemher lltli, 1788, a motion was brought fonvard in the House 
of Ijfirds for the ajipointment. of a (^unmittee to search for ]ireeedenl.s, he sufi]iort(>d tin? 


proposal in‘a fulsome speech, 
concluding with these words: 
“And wh(?n 1 forget my King 
may my (Jod forget me!” “It. 
seems s<‘arcely jiossihle,” says 
Stanhope in his “Life of 
I'itt,” “to exaggerate the 
strong imjiression which that 
half-sentence? made. Within 
the Hou.se itself, ]ierhups, the 
eflect was not, so sjitisfactory. 
Wilke.s, who was standing 
und(?r the throne, (?yed the 
Chancellor askance?, and mut- 
teredi' ‘Gt»d forg(?t you? He 

will see you d-d lirst.’ 

'Bnrke at the B.ann? moment 
exclaimed with eipial wit and 
with no ])rofanen(?ss, ‘'I’he 
best thing that, can ha]>j>en 
to you! ’ Pitt ahso was on 
the stejis of the throne. On 
IjonlTliurlow’s imprecation he 
is said to have ru.shed out of 
the House e.\claimi!ig several 
times, ‘Oh! what a rascal!’” 

Associati'd with liord 
'riuirlow’s l,ord (’hanc(?llorship 
is t he inemorahle thett of the 
Great Scat, which at the time 
it oc?curred caused almost 
national jx'rturlmtion, and 
which even to this day has 
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a leading place in the annals of crime. The offence was perpetrated at Tlmrlow’s house, 
45, (iii'iit Ormond fStre(4, by a )»Hrty of burglars, on the night tjf IVIarch 24th, 1784, tlie 
day before the dissoluliun of Parliaincuit. Tlie thieves effectt^d an entrance by scaling the 
gjinlen widl and forcing two liars out of tlie kitchen window. Tliey broke open the drawers 
of the Lord (Miancellor’s writing table, anne.xed the Great Seal, and nnide off with it. When 
the loss was discovevi'd the official-world was aghast, as, without the jirecious emblem. State 
documents could not, Iw pn)|)erly pn'jKired. Threes days ait«>r the theft, no trace of the thi»*ves 
having been discov<*red, a reward of .L'200 was iiffen^d, with free jiardon to an lU'coiniilice. 
Subsei^icnt ly the idmitity of the daring housebrenk(‘rs was established, but not until the seal, 
which was of silver, had lieen reduced to common metal in the nielting-]iot. When this fact 
had been establislied, a nt‘w Great Seid was ordered to be jirepared. In tln^ meantime ]x)litical 
gossip Wiis busy with the story, and it. was even 'suggested that the Whigs had instigat«Hi the 
robbery to stave off tlm then imjiending dissolution. It is to this phase of the incident that 
allusion is made in these well-known lines of The ItUliad :— 


YIk! riijrfC'cl Tliiirluw, wh», with suIIimi scuwl, 

Tn surly mood, at frioml ami foe will ffrowl, 

Of proud prero^ulivt! tlio stern sup|)ort, 

Defunds tlui «ntraiu!c of f'rctit (joortpi's Court 
'(iiiinst factious Wliigs, lest they who stole the seal 


Thu Mirn‘d diadioii itself shoulil steal; 

8o havu 1 seen niuir vilhidu hiilchur’s stall 

(If thiii'n* so );rc!iit may bu comparuil with small) 

A niUKtiff ttuardinK on a markut day. 

With snnriint' viKilaiico, his irwistur's tray. 
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iSinct* tliis awkward oeetirmn’e s|ieeiiil 
]Kiins have lH>en taken to gtnird the 
Great iSeal from jm'datory lianils. 

In thi( ytuirs iinmt'diiilely site- 
eeeding Lord Thurlow’s lentire of 
olliett we tint! assochttetl with the 
woolsac^k the eminent, names of Lord 
Kldon anti ],ior<l Krskine. The former 
was entrnslt'd with the Great Seal 
tirst in 1801 in Addington’s Adminis¬ 
tration. JIi^ relainetl it, with tlie 
brief interregniini stippliisl by Ijord 
Grenville’s I’rtuniersbip, until 182(1, 
tints estaltlishing a reeoni of long 
service iti tlie office. George 111. 
showed a remtirkable attachment t.o 
the liord Clitincellor. Agtiin and 
again be extended to him marks of 
his esteem. When I’itt ilied and 
IMblisters resigni*d, Eltlon waited on 
his lloyal iwitron to surrender the 
seals. “Idly them down on the sola." 
said the King, indicating t1i(^ stxils. 
“ for I cannot and will not take tlimn 
from you. Yet 1 atlinil you eaniiot 
Bbiy when all tlie rest litive run 
away.” In allusion to (he monarch’s 
jtfirtiality Jdird Kldon himself oiiee 
said, “I dn not know what made 
Georgti 111. so fond of me, hut lie 
was fond of me. When 1 went to 
him for the seals, he had his emt 
buttoned at the lower ^Mirt , and putting 
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liis right hiind witliin, he drew them 
out from the left side, siiyiiig, ‘ I 
give them to you from niy heart.’ ” 

Eldon niiide a dignified and popuiar 
I^ord Chancellor. Such wa.s the 
influence that he ae(|uired in the 
<)fti«;ethat, wluai f.lie Duke of Welling- 
ttm resigned over the (Catholic 
Einanci|Mif ion (jiii*.sfion in 1821), he 
was sent for hy (leorge IV. fo form 
a Ministry. After considering the 
<)uesfion for a time, he declined to 
undertake tlie resj)onsil)ility, and tlie 
King theren|M)n gave way and tlie 
Ministers w»‘re r<‘instated. If<' sur¬ 
vived until .lamiary liith, 18:18, living 
long enough to take the oath to 
<ineen Victoria. 

Erskiiie’s career helongs in the 
main to tlw! law. II is si'lection as 
Lord (hancellor was an accident, 
and his acceptance of the othce, for 
which he was little fitted, was one 
of the greatest mi.stakes of his life, 
ri‘garded from the standpoint of his 
reputation. Still, his is a riaine 
which lends an impcri.shable lustre 
to the annals of the (Miancellorshi|>. 

“The silver-tongued advocate,"’ 
wliosi^ voice exercised a spell in the 
J.iaw Courts of a jiotency w-hich hiul 
never before lasm equalled and has inwer since been sur|Kiss(sl, he for a quarter of a <‘enfury 
tilled a unique placii in English judicial life. Singularly enough, his adoption tif a legal cart.*er 
was largely brought, aliout by cbance. llis early youth was spent, in tlu> navy and the army 
a liad nursery, it. might be snj»po.sed, for forensic- talent. Ijaborioiisly he qualified hims**lf for 
the ])rof(*ssion of arms, attaining to a more than common degree of proficiency. One day after 
his promotion to a full lieutenancy in the King's lloyals. Inc, t.o whihe aw-ay an idle hour, 
dropped into an assize court where. l.(Ord .Mansfield was jire.dding. This (list inguishinl judge, 
obsc-rving the elegant-hsiking young soldic.cr in full n-gimentals, an evidently deeply intere.sted 
spectator of the pna-eedings, sent a niessagee to him inviting him to a seat on the Ifench. 
Erskine, of cour.se, lua-epted the coin-tc^sy. Taking his sc-at. by the sidec of the eminent, jurist, 
he was favoured as the trial progii-ssed with the judge’s jirivate comme-nts upon it. The 
experience imule such a vivid impi-ession u|m)u him that he forthwith determined to throw up 
his commission and try his skill at the liar. After a jiroliationary period, during which he 
underwe-nt the direst straits, he gaiia-d a fisithold at the H.ir at. last. ilis opportunity came 
in a romantic way. While at a frii-nd's Inaisc* during the )>ublic disi'ussion of thc^ chargees of 
corruption bniught against liord Saialwich in connection with the admini.stration of tireenwich 
i(osi>ital, he exjiressed very forcibly his conviction of the substantial truth of the chargi-s. One 
of his auditors was Thomas liaillie, the 2 ierson who was mainly res|iunsible for the accusations. 
Baillie, recognisirtg in the ability and earnestness of the young lawyer invaluable qualities for 
an advocate, sent him a brief for tho‘*’d(‘fence in the jiroccs-dings for libi-1 which were brought 
against him. Tlu-re weiv four other (ounsel in the case, and three of tlnmi lu'ged compromise. 
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Krskine, liowever, resolufoly resisted 
the i<leii of <'oiic<*ssiou. In the end 
Ids views prevaileti, and justified 
them Bubsecjuently in a sjteech t»f 
marvellous eloiiuence and declamatory 
]s)wer. According to his own account, 
lie found eounige in the thought that 
his children were jihn-king at his gown 
crying to him that now was the time to 
get them bread. His impetuous ad¬ 
vocacy completely turned thc‘ scales in 
Haillie’s favour. It was a great triimi|ih 
for t he cause of purity of jcublic lile; 
it was a still gre^ater triumph for tlu^ 
youthful and unknown Uirristcr. Krom 
tliat moineiit briefs llowed in u)Ktn 
him imintoiTuptedly, until his annual 
incomes in 171)1 reached thc^ then un- 
]»r(*cedent.ed figure of £10,(.)t)(). 11 is 

Hucrcessc's wcue dm* to his brilliancy 
}i8 an orator rather than to his ability 
as a lawyer. ICndowi'd with a fine 
la-c^sence and engaging maimers, he* 
carefully cultivated the graces of style* 
until h<^ was without a ]M*tu* in West- 
minst<*r Hall for jiersuasive adv(K*ac*y. 
He owed much of the art of eflec- 
tive sj)<*aking which he practised with 
such s]ilendid sucesws to Mrs. iSiddoiis. 
Hc^ oiMs^ said that. “ he? hiwl studicnl her 
cadences and intonation, and that to 
the harmony of h(*r ]>eriods and pronunciation he was indebted for his lM*st di.splays.”* 

Magniticent as Erskinc*’s pow(*rs wcu'e, they were* not of thec chara<*ter to win immediate; 
8 ucce*ss in the House* of ('ommuns. The coldly critie*id audience which he t.heu-e had to face 
had its own stiindiirds of oratory; it jipplie*d them at times with ruthh^ss seve*rity to the 
dise*omfitlire* of Piirliaimuitary novice's who hiul esmie into the; House with great, reputations 
miule* in other ce*ntres. In Erskine*’s case nothing certainly was taken on trust. His maide*n 
speech, made on' Fox’s East India Hill, me*t with a rece*jition whie;h was ostemtat ionsly 
conte*m]ituous. The se*e*ne is vividly descrilied in (.’roly’s “Life of (leorge; IV.”: “ I’itt sat 
e*vide*ntiy intending to re*jily, with ]ien and paiM*r in his hand, prejiaresl to catch the arguments 
of this tbrmielable; aelversarv. He wmte a weird or two: Erskine jiroce'esled; but with (!V(*ry 
additional sente*ne*e I'itt’s atte;ntion to the jwijier relaxed, his lenik became; meire e*are*le*ss, and he; 
obviously liegan te» think the orator le;ss anil loss worthy of his ntti*ntion. At li;ugth, wlu;n 
e‘V(*ry eye in the House was fixed upon him, with a e;ontemjituons smile he daslu'd the j»i;n 
through the jiajiiT and (lung them tin the floor. Erskine lu'vt'r recovered from this i*xpressioii 
of iliselain. His voice fulti*ri;fl. he struggleel through the remaindi;r of his spc'ech and 
sank into his s<;at disjiirited and shorn of his fame;.” Whe;n, laU*r, Pitt h.ad to reply, he 
emjihasisetl the* fe*oliug with which he ri*gartli*d the speech. After annemnciiig his intention to 
rf;ply to IhiHi Fox anil Erskine he said, “Hut I shall make no mention of what was said by 
the honourable gentleman who sjaike hist; he elid no more than ri'gularly repe;at what was 
said by the membe*r who preceded him, and regularly weaken all he repea(e*el.” There is reason 

' Campbell's •• Life of SieliltmB." 
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k> tJiink tliat Pitt’s scornful attitude was as unjust as it was unworthy of him in any 
circiiinstum-cs. Wraxall ]»lainly says as mucli in liis “ Memoirs.” Accordinjy to him, Erskine, 
so far from failing, as his enemies declared, apiMNirt'd to exliihit “shining jwwcrs of declamation.” 
Whatever the truth may be, I’itt’s rec'eption of the spec'ch ai)pears to Inivc inaile a deep and 
lasting impression on Erskine. Such was tlie awe wliich the Great (’ommoner inspired in 
him, tiiat on one occasion some years later, at a jaiblic! dinner, a casual remark from J’itt while 
he was s])oaking stojtped tlu^ flow of his orakny and cotnp«‘lled him to sit down in confusion. 

Ej^kine. tliough a matc-ldess advocate, had none of the qualities ossejitial to the higlu^st 
judicial ottiee. 'I'lien' was, consecpiently, great surprise when, on the formation of the “Ministry 
of All the Talents.” he was hroiight in to till the Tjord (Uiancellorshij>. Komilly declared him 
to be totally imtit for the situation. Others wen' even more outspoken; thi' apiM»iiitmeiit., in 
fact, was universidly coiKh'iuned. Erskine during the shoit lime that he held the (iivat Seal 
had littl(! oppoitimity of distinguishing himst'lf. and it would be unfair to say that the harsh 
jiidgmeid' of his fitness for the jiost jsissi'd by his contemporaries was justilied. Kut it is a iac't. 
that from the moment la* I'litered otlice his n'piitation dei'lined. Aft(*r his resignation on 
.Ajiril 1st, 1807, Inr gradually reccih'd fnun the publii^ (^ye. During tlu! troubles arising out of 
the charges brought against (iueen Caroline he n'gaimsl something of his old jiopularity by 
his generous speei-la's in defences of the Iloyal lady. Hut the i'ect>very was only transient, lie 
passed the last yi'ars of his life in conqiarative obscurity and neglect. 

Worthy to be associated with Eldon and Erskine in the list of famous Tjord ChaiU'cllors 
is John Singleton t'ojiley, liord JiVnilhiirst, who, appointeil Ijord Chanei'llor iirst in 1827 in 
Canning’s Administration, occupied the woolsack continuously until til(^ iu'cession of Earl Grey 
to the Premiership, and suhseipu'ntJy hi-ld tlu! seals during Sir Koliert I’ei'l's two 
Administ nit ions. Lord Lyndhurst.'s carei'r is not less remarkabh' than that of his two «‘mineiit 
]iredecessors; in one respect it is more notable. In an age in which the Ivord Chancellorshi|> 
was cousjiicuous for the longevity of those who lilhal it, he I'stablislu'd almost a record for 
virility of intellect. For close iqKUi a half-century he was a h-ading tigiire in public lih'; to 
the last year of Ids life his infliHuice in ])olifical atfuirs was very marked. On February 7th, 
185G, he tlelivc'red in the House of ls»rds a speech on the Life Peerages (juestion, which 

Canqihell says “was the most won¬ 
derful ever heard. It would have 
Ix^en admirable for a man of thirty- 
five, and for a man of eighty-four it 
was miraculous.” Alore t han three 
yc'ars later, in Jidy, 18.59, Lynd- 
hurst distinguishc'd himself by 
another great speech in the ITouse 
of liords on the subject of our 
continimtal n-lations, aproims of 
the war then Iwing waged in Italy 
by France. Jlis remarks were 
itharaeferised by a mental grip 
and vigour and a boldness of I'on- 
cejrfion extraordinary in one who 
was almost a nonogenariaii. “Self- 
ndianco,” he said, “is the liest 
road to distiuctiou in jirivate life; 
it is eqtuilly essential to the 
character and grandeur of a nation. 
It will be necessary for our defence 
HKXBv j'ETKB, KiBST BAUoN iiBoiJGHAM A.Nu v.ALx, tluit we sliould liavc a military 

CLanvellor lu Kurl Ori'j'M Aduiililiitratiiin. foi'Ce sufficient tO COpO witll any 
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Power or combination of Powers that may 
be bronffiit aj^aiiist us. The (jin^stion of 
the money ex|iense sinks into insijsfiiili- 
cance. It is tlie ja'ice lliat we must jiay 
for our insurance, and it is bnt a modemte 
j)ric?e for so im[M)rtunt an insurance*. I 
know that lliere are |)orso]is wlio will sjiy, 

‘ liCt us run the risk.’ lie it so; but, niy 
loi'ds, if the ealaniity should come, if the 
conflagiution should take ]tlae(% what woi'ds 
««• descril»e th<^ extent of the calamity, or 
what ima<rinalion can ]iaint. the overwhelming' 
ruin that would fall njsm us ? 1 shall l)e 

told, ]K*rha|is, tliat these are the timid 
counsels of old u<'<*. ]\ly lords, tor myself, 

I should run no risk. J’crsonally, 1 havci 
nothin^ to fear. lint tf) ]n)int »)ut ]iossibU* 
jteril, and how to ^iiard (dfectively against 
it, that is surc'Iy to la* considen'd not as 
timidity, but as the dictate's of wisdom ami 
jirndence. I have (•ontimnl myself to liu*ls 
that cannot be disjaited. I think I have con¬ 
fined myself also tt) inferences which no man 
<‘an successfully contravcim. 1 hoja* what 
J have said has been in acconlance with 
your feelings and ojiinions. I shall termi¬ 
nate what I have said in two emphatic wonls, Vm vicUn! words of solemn -and most 
significant, import.” Kven this inspiriting oration did not. mark the last appearance of 

the venerable ex-l^ord Chancellor u[Hm the p>liti<ral stage. He intervened in debate again 
on May 21.st, 1801), delivering a speech of singular power, having n^gard to his great age, on 
the second reading of the bill lor the repeal of the paper duty. Mis final ellbi-t. was a 

confrilaition to a disi-ussion on a legal bill on May 7th, 1801. Though then clo.sely verging 
on ninety, this Nestor of the House of Tiords, as he was calh‘d, s|M>ke with unalxited intellec¬ 
tual'force, and with a precision which extorted general tulmiration. 

I’erliaps the chwest jiarallol to the carec*r of l^ord l^yndhurst is supjilied by the life of 
T.iord Hrougham, his successor of 1830 on the woolsack. With the stormy early legal and 
]Nilitical life of this statesman wh< have alreiwly dealt in another chajiter, and it is only neeessary 
here to say tliat when he succeeded to the liord Chancellorship he had already behind him 
a record of strenuous effort, sufficient, to fill an ordinary lifetime, ^’et for mor«? than thirty 
years subsequently he was an active public man, and in 18li3, when eighty-five, he was 

sufficiently vigorous in Isidy and mind to deliver, as President of the Social Science ('ongress, 

an address at Kdinbui'gh in which the jirogress of scii*ntific i-fibrt was ably and exhaustively 
surveyed. 

As liord Chancellor in the Grey Administration, Hrougham was intimately ass<K*iated with 
the political jiroceediugs which preceded the itassing of the lieforni Hill. It was he who 
aci'omjMinied Grey on tlmt memorable visit to Williani IV., in April, 1831, and who extorted 
from the reluctant monarch the necessary authorisation for a di.ssolution of Parlininenl, with 
a view to an tqipeal to the country on the Keforin ipiestiori. Prom thc^ accounts whicli have 
been published of that curious interview—perhaps the most remarkable that ever tisik place 
betweiui a Hritish sovereign and hj)i Ministers—we may gather that it was Hroughani’s bold 
line of argument which turned tin; King from an attitude of resentful anger to one of gisal- 
humoured if reluctant acquiescence. The (Ihaucellor's services to the .Ministry on this 
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ocfiision were snpplPTneiitwl later by a vigor¬ 
ous iiiid sustained defeneo of Die G«)vorniiient, 
]M)sitioii ill llie House of Lords. His speech 
on the sei'ond reading of the second Keforni 
Hill in (hrtober, 18151, was an exceptionally 
brilliant effort. Catn]ibell gives a vivid 
description of the or.ition in his work. 
Hroiighatn, he says, “ showed a most stn- 
jiendous memory and extraordinary dexterity 
in handling t he weajions bot.li of ridicule and 
of reason. Without a note to refer to, lie 
went through all the s^ieeclK^s of bis ojipo- 
nenls deliv<>red during the fivt^ nights’ delxite, 
analysing them suece.ssively, and. with a littk; 
aid from ](erversion, giving them all a 
setuningly triumphant answer. The ]ieroi-a- 
tion was jiartly ins|»ired by ilraughts of 
mulled iK>i1, imbibed by him very co|iiously 
towards the conclusion of the four hours 
during which be was on his legs or on his 
knees. ‘ I pray and exhort you not, to reject 
this measure. ]5y all you hold mo.st dear, 
by all the ties that bind every one of us to 
our common ordi*r and our common country. 
I solemnly ailjure you 1 warn you- 1 
implore you—yea, on my Itemled km-es (Ik? 
kneels) I supplicate you—reje<'t not this bill.’ 
He continued for some time as if in jirayer; 
hut his friends, alarmed for him lest he should 
b»? suffering from the effects of the mulled 
port, ])icked him up and ]>lac(?d him sah'ly on the woolsack. J^ikt? Hurke's famous dagg(?r scene in 
the House of ('onimons, this ]>ro.stration was a failure; so unsuited was it t«> the spectators and 
to the actor that it jinslnced a smi.sation of ridicule, and considerably ini|Kiired the effect of a 
siieeeh displaying wonderful powers of memory and of intelh?ct.” 'riiere is a .strong tinge of sen¬ 
sationalism in this description, sngg<?stive of an overcharged pen. Neverthel<!.ss, Hrougham did un¬ 
questionably on this occasion imlulge in no common degre<? a weakness he had for theatrical effect. 

Another of his foibles, a disposition to lx? vitiqu'iative, did not desert him wh<m 
he took his seat on the woolsack. A tingrant instance in ])oint is su]ipli(?d in a s|ie(?ch 
which he miule in July, 18152, in relerenci? to a motion brought forwanl in the House 
of Commons by Sir Kdward SugiU?n (afterwiirds liord St. lit^onards) for an iinjuiry into matters 
with which the Is>rd Chancellor was concerru?d. ‘‘My lords,” said Hrougham, “we have, 
ail read that it is this heaven-born thirst for information, luid its invariable concomitants, 
a self-<lisregarding and candid mind, that most distinguishes men frojii the lower animals, from 
the crawling reptile, from the was]> that stings, and from the wasp that fain would but cannot 
sling; di.stingui.slu‘S us, my loi'd.s, nut oidy from the instet that crawls and stings, but from 
that mon? ]iowerful becau.sc? niort; offV?nsive creature, t.bc bug, whit;h, jiow'erful and offensive as 
it i.s, is but vermin. Yes, I say that it is this laudalile ]m>pensity upon which humanity 
justly prides its(?lf, which, I hav<! no doubt, solely iniiu(?nced the learned gentleman to whom 
I allude to seek for information which it. woidd be cruel to stingily gratify.” The signal lack 
of dignity, to wiy not hing of the gi'oss ofl’ensiveness of this attiurk, explains tu some exl(?nt the 
reason why Hrougham, with all his commanding talents, never secured a really high place in 
popular estimation 



Mam n jilinlu hu Matfll «L' Mm. 
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h'lVui an l/n jiiflnrcliiiNir I\ (ini,it, I'.lt.A, 

JOHN', Ldlllt CAMl'llKM,, 

Cliiincolliir frimi until IKtll. Ilo «ii« tlif 
uiilliur of “ Tlio IjivuH of tilt* (*liiiiiivU<tiu,’' 


An «^]iis(Mle wliicli ocfurmi in tin* Htmso of 
Tiords in IKoO lias a bearing ujion this sulyect of 
I’rmigliatn’s |i(>rs(inal failing, and it may he referred 
to hotli on tlial aeeimnt and heeanse if, throws an 
amusing sideliglit njiou the relations of the jiarty 
le^uliM’s of th(‘ |ieriod. S|i(‘aking at, a Mansion House 
ham|uet in 1K50, Lord Stanh'V alluded to J,,ord 
liroughatn (who was not jiresent) as “his nohht and 
learned hut somewhat, volatile friend.” The ex-l.ord 
t'haneellor, ncdtleil at the referenee, brought the matter 
up at. the sitting of the llousi* of lionls on the follow¬ 
ing evening, ile ehiillenged Lord Stanley to explain 
himself. "A'olatile means flighty,” he said; “but J, 
to answer a speech imule in my jiresenee. have* never 
Hown to the House, of Mayors.’’ Stanley’s reply was 
eharacteristic. He expressed his regret that, he had 
caused disijuielude to “his iiohh^ and learned and 
very gnive and di.sereet friend,” hut at the same time 
wa,s not jirepared to withdraw the epithet used on the 
previous evening. “In jioint,” saiil In*, “of aeui.eness. 
activity, rapidity, and juingeney, sal-volatile is nothing when compared with my noble and 
learned friend. You may juit a stopi»er of glass or leat her on t hat elhen-al esseuee, but I defy 
any human jiower, even that of my noble and learned friend himself, to jiut any stop|K‘r, inther 
of glass or h*ather or any other material, over the activity, ingmiuity. or jauigeney of his 
mind,’’ 'J’o this Ihougham replied in a similar 
bantering strain, and the incident closed in 
general good-humour. In his later years 
Brougham was a greater force outside I’arlia- 
ment than in it; but he retained, as we 
have seen, the freshness of his faculties, and 
pursued to the mid of the chapter that 
active careiT which had been his from bis 
earliest, youth. 

• When we take leave of the ein in 
which Krskim*, Eldon, Lyndhurst. and 
Brougham adorned the woolsack, we come 
iijion the modm'U line of laird (.’hane(‘llor.s, 
the great lawvm's whose careers are more 
or less familiar to the jiresent genenition. 

It cannot be claimed, jicwhajis, that they 
oceujiied so coniniauding a jiosition in the 
jKilitical world as the men who had gone 
before them ; but, in jioint of legal ability 
and ca|iiu‘ity for the office tiny tilled, they 
do not compare unfavourably' with them, 
tkittenliani, Truro, St. Ja-oiianl.s, (’helmsford, 

Canijibell, Westbury, Cranworth,. Cairns, 

Hatherley, Selbonn% Herschell—thesis are 
names which compose a list, of lawyers of 

varying degrees'of ability; but, taken as a j™.....(.».e 

whole, they make up a body which confers biciiabi> iictiikll. lobo wasritimv, 

no discredit on the annals of the Lord i.mici,.oi«iiorfn,i..is(:i,ii,tinK.i.'.. 
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Chancellorsliii). Only in one instance is there the sliffhtest cloud upon the ropiifntioii of 
these iniMleni Ijord ('hanc(‘llors. The exception is supplied by Ijord Westhury, who was I^ord 
Chancellor ill I-s>rd J’alinerston’s second Adiiiinisf ration. Against this distijiguished liian charges 
of official irn;gularity were brought, a?id the House of Coniinons, on July 3rd, 18fi5, jiassed by 
177 voles to 1(53 a niofion declaring that the Isird (Miancellor had been guilty of “a laxity 
<»r pnietice and a want of caution in sanctioniug the grant of retiring pensions tx> ]»ublie officers 
.over whose heads gravid i-harges are iin])eiiding, and in tilting up the: viu'ancies imule by 
the ref iflnnent of such «)ffi<-ers , . . and that such laxity and want of cantion are highly repn^ 
hensible, and cahailaled fo throw discredit on t he ad in in isl ration of the high offices of State.” 

A censure so sevine could have only one effect. Lord W'i*.stbury resigned on the day 
following the jiassing of the ve.solufion, and his resignation was acce]>ted. In announcing the 
fact in the JIou.se of Lords, he said: “With regard to the o)»hiion exjtressed by the House of 
Coniinons i do not jiropose to say a word. J am bound to accept the decision. 1 niav, 
however, e-vjiress the hoiK> that after an interval of tiiin^ calmer thoughts will prevail, ainl a 

more, favouralile view 
be taken of iny con¬ 
duct.” The hope was 
not unjustified. lie- 
viewing 1 he cmaim- 
sfances wliii'h led it]) 
to Lord Wii.st hiiry’s 
dismissal, away fioiii 
the prejudices of the 
time, it is im]iossibie 
to deny t hat he was 
harshly treatisi. That 
there was no great 
sym])atliy at the time 
for the Jjord Olian- 
cc'llor is to be ac¬ 
counted for by the 
fact that his manners 
were by no means 
conciliatory. One 
flagrant specimen of 
his style is to be 
found ill an iiicidiuit 

which occurred in the House of Ixmls a few mont hs before his downfall, and whiidi excited 
much indignation at the time amongst an influential section of the ]iublic. The occurrence 
arose out of the then recent judgment of Convocation in the ca.se of “Kssays and Ileviews.” 
Lord Houghton drew attention to this decision, and asked whether the law otlicers of the 
Crown had been consultisl as to t,he competimcy of Convocation to take the action tln^y had 
ilone. l/inl We.stimry rejilied in a sjhh'cIi which seemed to be designedly offensive. “There 
were three inodes,” he said, “of dealing with Convocation when it is jiermittcd to come into 
action and transact real business. The tirst. is, while they are harmlessly busy, to bike no 
noticre of (he proceedings; the second is, when they seem likely to get into mischief, to 
jirorogue and put an end to their proceedings; the third, when they have done somet-hing 
clearly beyond their jiowers, is t.o bring them before a court, of justice and jiunish them.” 
T.ater on he s]iok(^ of the judgment as “a scries of well-lubricated terms—a sentence so oily 
and saponimeous that no one could grasp it.” “Like an eel,” he arlded, “it slips through the 
lingers—it is simply nothing; and 1 am glad to till my noble friend that it is literally no 
sentence at all.” 



'J'lli; WOOI.SACK. 

'riiu lillioial >wtit (if tlio Ltiiil Cluincullur 111 tho Jloutw (if 
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HiK iiU({ir M.vtuijMoNT <'Aiic!;.s i:aul <mii<ns, 
horU C'hiUli'fiJIor in and in JS74. 


tinni u dmtritif/ h,*/ U'au'iK Htahmumt, H,A>t bft it*-viuiHniun oj'Ut'illivH'9 tinO. 


Hilt KorNDKldi KAUh OF SKLltOUNR, 

Lird ('liuiirtdlor fruiii 1872 till 1871. 


1 

These observatMiiis were plainly 
y)oiii1<‘il at liishop Samuel Wilber- 
force, who was reputed to have 
dviifted the judgment, and whose 
]iopular sobriquet of “Soapy Sam” 
lent itself to l,ln« bn>ad method «)f 
sareasm whi<!h Lord Westbury 
adopted. Itishoj) WillM‘rf«)ree was not 
slow to r(^s<*nt th(^ atbiek made upon 
liim and his order. Me did so in 
a speeeli of niiieli severity. “If a 
man has no n'sjieot for himself,” he 
e.\daimed in a hurst of indignation, 
“ lie ought, at all events, to resjiect 
the audienee before which he speaks; 
and when the higliest. representative 
of tile law in Kngland in your 
lordships’ (’oiirt, u|K>n a matter in¬ 
volving (he liberties of the subject 
and the religion of t.he realm, and 
all those high truths concerning 
wliich this discus, ion has arisen, can 
think it fit to descend to ribaldry, 
in which he knows he can safely 
indulge, becnn.se those to whom he 
addi'csses it will have too much 
respect for their chanuders to' answer 
him in like sort,— 1 say that this 
Mouse has ground to complain of 
having its charfu'ter unnecessarily 
injured in tln' sight of the people 
of this land, hy one occupying so 
high a ]K>silion within it.. . . . 1 
would rather subject myself, iu the 
presence of my <’oun(rymen and 
your noble Mouse, to any amount of 
that invective and insinuation, and 
all those arts of—1 will not sjiy 
what part of the Bar of England— 
of which we have seen something 
to-night; I would, I repeat, rather 
a thousand tilings incur it all than 
to lo k Iwick on my deathbed ujam 
myself as «»ne of those who htul not 
striven for t he truth of our l<ist.ahlished 
Church, and had not encountered, 
Ikhmuso 1 was afraid personally of 
the consecpiences, anything which the 
maiintenarice of that truth might 
1 ‘nlail.” This high-minded i>rote8t 
was very widely ajijiroved, even by 
those who did not share the Bishop's 
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HIU IIAUDINGK Cill'FAUn, KARL (»F llALKItURY, Bill KAUUAll TlKllHGIlKLL, LORI) IlKIlSCllKliL, 


C’luincellor 18Sri, atul 1805. l^>n] OhtincclJur 18S({ luul 

views IIS to the ('oiivoeiitioii judf'ment. The foelinfj was that Isird Westhiiry liad signally 
failed in his sjswh to jireserve tlie difjnity of his higli ofTiee, and liad as signally shown his 
ineajiacity to realists what was due to others also oecii|)ying an exalfeii |K>siti<>n in Ihe Slate. 

In. the most reeent years thi^ current of tlu^ Ijord Chancellorship has run with almost 
unbroken smoothness. Tiord Ilerschell, who occu]iied the wisilsack in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administrations, was a sound lawyer, who cared a good deal more for the legal than for the 
jiolitieal traditions of the high office; and I.ord llalsbury, wlio has been Isird Chancellor in 
the I'nionist Administrations since 181).'), has to a great extent followed in his footstejis. But 
if the later history of the offi(*e has been in a {lolitical and picturesque sense uneventful, it 
has not been without an element of impressiveness in the unviu'ying dignity and high-minded 
devotion with which its duties have lieen discharged. 




CHAPTER XXXITI. 

TEE VTCTOlllAN PARLIAMENTS. 


Some thirty-six honrs after William IV. liiul l)n*iithed his last at Windsor on June 20i.h, 18117, 
<li(' House; of C-onunons asseinhled to hear ii'ad tlie first iuldr(;ss funn the inaidtMi iijk.ui whom 
the destinies of the e(»iintry had devolved. Eagerly exjwetant nieinhers crowded the benches 
of the t(;ni|K>rnrv structure which, jeending tin; en-ction of the new Houses of Parliament, 
served as a jilace of ass<*nd)ly. Sixm Ixa-d John Hnssell, then Home Si;cretary, ajijieaml at, 
the liar with the jirecioiis missive, and over the serried ninks swejjt the ciy, “Hats off!” 
followed by the iiu'asured admonition of tin; Sjieaker (Ahercromhy), “Meudicrs must be un¬ 
covered.” Instantly every head save one was bared. The a|>|>arcnt offender against etiquette 
was Sir John (iniliam, a jtrominent and ]) 0 ))ular memiMT who had sat for nearly twenty years 
in the House. Angry glances were, directed towards him by his tellow.s, and suhsjKjnently an 
eveidng jKijK'i <-ommented in scathing terms njion the want of loyalty shown. Stung by the 
criticisms, Sir John (iraham the ne.xt day enl(;red uikmi a justification of his attitude, exjdaining 
that he had conformed to the older, 
and, as he thought, better, custom 
of wailing until the initiatory word 


“Kegina” or was nlti'red b(;- 

tore uncovering, thus niaiking in 
more em]>hati(; fashion th(‘ tribute of 
n'sjiect. The Sju-aker acknowledged 
the lU'Ctinwy of this rciuling of tin; 
rnle.s, and thereafter the House ])a.ssed 
to the ordinary hnsiness. 

In this curious little ineidc'ut 
we havt; an indicat ion of t.h<‘ f<;eliiigs 
with* which tin; Victorian em in 
Parliament was entered ujion. 
Loyalty qniekc'iied at the thought 
thiit after the ia])se of niori; than a 
centiu'y and a quarter a woman was 
once mure at the lu'ad f>f the nation; 
natural sentiments were awakened 
by the sjiectacle which the ](r<;vions 
day had jmwided of a young girl 
with regal bearing, yet withal 
maidenly moilesty, taking her jilace 
at the head of the Council Hoard 
at which had gathered the men who 
hiui grown old in the service of the’ 
Suite, Genenilly there was a desire, 
in the presence of the new conditions 
which had been createrl, to sink ])arty:j 
differences and eo-(qK!rate for the nrl- 



vancement of the public weal. But 




I.01I1> JOII.N lUISSEM.. 

One of tile liuuUug utitteiitiiuti of the Victorinn em* 
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auspiciouslj as the new reign conimeneed, few, if any, of those who on that June day gathered 
in the ]iopu1ar chamber (toiild in tlieir wild«*st imaginings liave jnctured the remarkable period 
in Parliamentary life wbich was to run its course before the Sovereign whose message they 
had rcwived with so much respec't was laid <o rest in the stately mausoleum at I'Vogmore. 
fn truth, the Victorian era in I’arliament was one of the most evcmtful, as jwlitically, p(‘rhaps, 
it was th<^ most imjiressive, in thb history of tlie Legislature. Commencing withiji a short 
])eriod after tbecmnitry had thrf)wii off the shackles of a corru|it. and outworn electoral system, 
it witnessed the advaiu-enient of the jieople by successive stages to a jwisition of sujm'me power. 
Simultaneously it saw accomplished economic*, sociological, and educational ehangcw of a vast 
and wide-reaching character, and it marked the d«W(“lo|anent. of tht^ Empire from an inchcMite 
and feeble system into a powerful, well-knit organisaticai. 

In their |Mirsonal chariu*ter tlie earlic^st Parliaments of the late liuecm’s reign hu*k<'d 
something of tlie lustre which had attacla^d to the. Ix'gislature a half-century earlier, and which 
was to distinguish it a half-century later. But if there was no Chatham, or Jh'tt, or Canning 



Fi'uui a lithoyiVpfi ht/ “ //, It*'{JitliH Jtttfft ISiJT. 

“WH, XHK J»K01*LK OK K^GI.A^'^)!*' 

A fiiiiuiuM vtiricAtiiro ilhintnitiiit; a familiar eiMHmlu iti tliu |K>|i( imi carrcr of •lidiit lliiMhcll. 


to electrify a 1ist<‘ning world by his onitory, and to dazzle an admiring country by his 
statesmanship, the stage wiis occupied by men who yet fill a very respectable jilace in 
history. Ijisiking back, we find foremost in the ranks Sir l{ob«M*t Peel, still with the greatest 
l»art of his car«s*r Iwfore him, but n<*vertlieless in the enjoyiiimit of a commanding reputation 
as a Parliamentary Itjader. By his side is Stanley, ‘‘l,he liujHirt of deluitcs” sl.eadily adding to 
his already great fame as a brilliant orator. On the ojijiosite benches sit Lord John Bussell, 
the hero of the Irattle of Beform, a statesman of great iuflutmce and untarnished honour, and 
Lord Palmerston, already cjualified by successful tenure of office for the sjihaidid jiosition he was 
subsequently to fill as the greatest of modern administrators of f()reign uffiiirs. looming large 
in the background is the iamiliar figure of Macaulay, an object of awed admiration to his 
fellows, and farther away are visible the clear-cut, eager features of Gladstone, “the rising hope 
of the stem, mdiending Tories,” and as yet nothing more. In “the other House” the Duke 
of Wellington is observable, still a notable political figure, albeit his course of active states¬ 
manship is nearly run. Confronting him are Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, both in a 
political sense somewhat extinct volcanoes, while sjjecial attention is attracted by Lord Melbourne, 



Ft-oM iht hit it.* D. n\74*<>, R.A.f Iti ihi colUt-tmi at IViiulMr, 

THE FIR-ST COUNCIL OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA AT KEN5INOT<»N PALACE, JUNE 20TH» ISr,?. 

* At twelve hhe hi*Kl a f «'nDcil, at which she preslile^l with a^ much ea$e fw if she hail been di>[n}f nothing cIm) ull her lif^. . . . She I(M^ke<l very weli| though fo small in stactire, atnl withanc mneh 
pretctisiim to beauty; the pracefnlneFS nf her tt.aniier ami the p«»<"l cxiirewihiii ij her o.nntenauce give her on the whole a very agreeable ai>i»earance, and with her yonth inspire an exceeeive iuteteet in all 
who a)i|truach her.’*—’‘‘.Tnumaleuf the Reign of George IV. and W'illiaiii IV., *’ by C. C. F. Greville. 
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to whom iH'longs tho doulih^ 
(listiiiot.ion of boiiig Qiiomi Vietoritt’s 
first, I'riino Minister and her i>oIitical 
tutor. It is u galaxy of |iolitieal 
genius rwnarkable, i)erlia|)s, moi-e 
for its intunise of future greatness 
than for its rewird of aeliieveinent. 
Ifut it was no diseredit to the 
birth of an era such as tliat wliieli 
the aeeession of Queen Victoria 
usliered in. 

By virtue of bis jiosition at 
the head of the Ministry, as well 
as l)y reason of tlie eireiunstanees 
wiinrh had given him asecuideiiey 
at CVmrt, the eoinmanding |tulitieal 
figure at this jieriod was Isml 
Mellxmrne. This inu‘r was a man 
of res|K'etable talents and excellent 
juiigineut; but it. cannot be claimed 
for him that lu^ tills a place in t he 
front mnk t)f i)olitical leaders. Bis 
statesmanship was nninsjiiml and 
lacking in definiteness. He had 
nomt of th<‘ magiU'tic (pialiti(>s 
which ar<' t*ssenlial to a Barlia- 
immtary suec«‘ss of the highest 
description. Moreover, he was 
constitutionally indolent, and 
showed a rooted aversion to any 
step which would call foi¬ 
st renuous and sustained exertion. A favourite saying of his when new pnijwisals wen* 
siibmitt.(‘d by Ids colleagues was, “Why can’t you let- it alone?” Though a lalx'i-iil, he* 
j)ri*lerred smooth water, with occasionally stagnation, to the rough-and-tumbhf of angry seas 
with jMi.ssible progri*ss. His bent of |M»litieal mind, in fact, is well i-epr(\s<*nted by the .sentiment, 
“Anything for a (juiet life.” Not, la)W<‘ver, t hat he was incajiable of intellectual exertion when 
his fcfclings or interi'sts wen* involv(*d. There was an episode in the Irish Church Ihdiate in 
the Hou.se of Isa-ds in 18;W which .showed that he could on oci'asion jilay a remarkably 
forceful rule. Haydon, the ]*ainter, who was in the House at the time, dt*scribes the imddent. 
“In the d«*bate th<! Duke* of Wellington,” he says, “sjioke well, without hesitation, enforcing 
what h(^ siud with a bend of his htaid, striking his liand foreildy and as if convin(!ed on the 
jiajiers. Ho finished, and to my utter a.stonishment, up starts MelUmrne like an art,ilh*ry 
rocket. He h(*g!in in a fury. His language flow(*d out like fire. But the inoineiit the stimulus 
was ov<*r his habitual ajxithy got ahead; he stammered, humm(*d, iuul hawed. It was the most, 
liictorial exhibition of the night. He waved his white hand with thi; natural gi-ace of Thalma, 
ex|Minded his brotul chest, hstked right at his adversary like a handsome lion, and grappled 
him with the grace of J*iu-is.” 

Another and even better examjde of Melbourne in his effec*tive style is suiiplied by the 
dt^bate in the Uou.se of Isirds af. the close of the session of 18116 in regard to the jwlicy 
of the Government. After a violent attack ujion Ministers by liord TiyndHurst, Mellxaime 
rose and delivered a telling 8|KM*<*h in reply. “The noble and learned lord,” he said, “has 
referred to several historical characters to whom he has been pleased to say 1 bear some 
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rescinWniice. I bog in return to remind him of what wast once said b\’ I/trd Itristol of a gieat 
statosiniiTi of former times (tlu? l''arl of Stndlbrd), to wliom I think the noltle and learned lord 
might not ina]>]ilieably Ite eottijiared : ‘ The malignity of his practices was largely aggnivated 
by his viist tahmts, wlu*reof (mmI bath giv<*n the use* and tlie devil tlie application.’ . . . The 
noble and learned hml kindly advises me to r<‘sign, notwithstiinding his own great. hoiTor 
of taking office sifter his ambition is idready so fully siitistietl. Hut I will tidl the noble and 
liNirned lord that I will not be ju*c(*ssory to tla^ sacriliet^ of himself which he would be ready 
to make if the burthen of llu^ (Ireiit Seal were again forced niK>n him. I conscitmtiously 
Ixdita’e that t,he well-being of the country requii'cs in the judgment, of the peoph* that I 
should hold my present office-and hold it 1 will until I sun removed.” liyndhurst. though 
most etf(‘ctively retorted u]K>n, bore no malice. Aft.(w the, speech he went, sicross to th<> l*remi<‘r 
and engiiged in friimdly and laughing converse with him on tlu^ incidents of the (hduite. it 
was difficult, in truth, to be angry wftli Melbourne, lie was the soul of giKxl humour, and 
he displayed, moreover, a homely unconventionality of both styh* and utterance which was a 
]«iss|K)rt to all licjirts. The ]iolitical memoirs ju'e thickly strewn with stories of bis amusing 
fninkne.ss. To an old friend who <-alled on him to solicit a marquisate, just befon> the lat(( 
Queen’s coronation, he said: “Why, you are nut such a fool as that, arc* you?” On anotli(*r 
occasion when he was importuned by a sedulous ])lac<c-hunter, whom he onc«c dc'seribed as “a 
fellow who asked for everything and was lit for nothing,” he showi'd the written application 
he had rtkx'ived t.o a colleague, observing, “What the devil woidd hic have now? Does be 
want a (larter for the other leg?” Of a 8om(‘what ditferent type to these outsjioken comm(>nts 
is .Mellsairne’s w«‘ll-reniemliered criticism of Croker, that he wouhl dispute with tlac Kecording 
Angel alxait. tlu! numbiT of bis sins; and bis not less familiar .statc'inent in refert*nc<! to 
Ciitbolic Kmanci))ation : “The worst, of it i.s, the fools weere in tlu; right.” "^'(‘t. another good 
story which may be introduci*d here n'latesto tin*. Com Law agitation, MellKuirne was strongly 
oppos(*d to any alt(‘rat ion of tin* law, 
and it was with gi'eat reluctance 
that he assented to the jcroposiil in 


1H;58 that., tlac qui'stion of a low 
ti.ved duty should b<c made an open 
(piestion. After the Cabiiud, meeting 
at. which the decision was come to, 
■Ministers were separating when 
Melliounie shouti‘d after his jearty 
colleagues: “Stojia bit! Is it to 
be lower com or isn’t it. ? It doi*strt 
matter much which; but we must 
iill say the sami* thing.” 

Though the j>oles asun(h>r fnnn 
the conventional courtier, .Melbourne 
imule, aceording to almost universal 
testimony, an admirabh! guardiiin for 
the youthful Queen. His great 
]iolitical sagacity, his deej> insight 
into human nature, and his sterling 
]iersonal cpialities combined to ensure 
success in a domain in which a man 
of elegant mann<*rs and a master 



of e-tiquette might have failetl. On 

this ^xiint the Jtuke oi Wellington,’^ J''‘'UMaiimgmi!iiiimfitftkepMun:o/T. Phutiju.Jt.A. 

testimony may lie cited. “1 happen ciiaiii,i.;s, sneoxn kaiu, fiuuy, 

to know,” the Duke said, iu the Tlw nUtnmnii iiiiiler wliuse nuniiiooi un 1*111116 MiiiMtcr tlio lu-furiii Hill van currimt. 
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<?ourse of a speedi in tlie of Lords in 1841, “that it is her Majesty’s opinion that 

tlie noble Viseount lias rendered he.r Majesty the greatest possible service, making her 
acquainted with the mt>de and jiolicy of the government of the count.ry, initiating her into 
the laws and sjiirit of the Constitution, independently of the jwirforinance of his duty as 
the servant of her Majc'sty’s (’rown; teaching her, in short, to preside over the destinies 
of this great country/’ 

» Ijonl Melbourne’s cliief hencliman in the House of Cotninons at the time of the laL^ 
<iueen’s^accession was Lord John Russell, a trusted and ijojmiur leader, whose intimate 
association with the jaissing of the great Reform Act gave him a position ot great jwwer in 
the country. In the House of Cottimons he showed consunimate qualities of leiidership, lighting 
almost single-handed against a ]iowerfnl combination. His ap|K.*arance at this jjeribd is 
graphically sketched by Mr. Mjwldyn in his “Chiefs of Parties” in the following passage; 
“ His outward form was frail and weakly; his countenance sicklic^ over with the effects of 
ill-health and solitary self-communing; his figure shrunken beh)w the <limensions of ordinary 
mankind; his general air that of a iiuHlitalive invalid. Hut within that feeble body was a 
spirit that knew' not how to cower, a brave heart that could pulsate vehemently with large 
4ind heroical emotions, a soul that aspired to livf^ nobly in a proud and right manly career. 
His voice was wi^ak, his accent was mincing with aff<;ctation, his elocution broken, stammering 
and uimertain, save w'hen in a fi‘w lucky moments his tongue seemed unloosed, and there 
came rushing from his lips a burst of epigrammatic sentences—h>gi(;al, eloquent, and terse, 
and occasionally vivified by the fire of genius. Then would his right hand be convulsively 
clemdied, his heiul jiroudly thrown hick, the outline of his face become rigid and drawn, and 
the small form seem to (lilate, while the cheeks would blanchen with monil excitement, as the 
ec8ta.sy of applauding ])nrtisjms made the walls of the Senate ring with echoing cheers.” 

Though an ardent reformer, Isird .lohn 
was not disjKwed to lend any stuirtion to 
the efforts that were then being made by 
the advanced wing of his party to carry 
still further thi! jirocess of remodelling the 
Constitution. A speech he made on the 
very threshold of t.he new reign indicating 
his vi<‘ws led to the a]ip1ication to him of 
th«^ familiar nickname of “ Finality .lohn.” 
“ Her .Majesty’s JM inist,(*rs,” lui said, speaking 
in .lime, 1837, in reference to the Reform 
Act, “while they consider it a final ineasure, 
do not intend 1 hat it should remain a 
iKirn^n Act. U|sin the Statute Hook, but that 
it should 1 m^ followiMl u]i in such a manner 
as would ennobl(‘, invigorate, and enlarge 
the institutions of the country.’’ A good 
many years afterwards Isird John Russell 
avaih^d himself of the opportunily provided 
by a delmte in the. House of Commons to 
explain that he liad not used the phrase in 
the sense imputed to him; but tbe sobriquet 
had then got far too good a shirt to be re¬ 
called. Almost to the day of his death it had 
its phu’e in the common political currency. 

Lord .Tohn Russell’s chief rivals at the 
pcritxl of his career with which we are dealing 
were Sir Robert Peel and Mr. (afterwards 
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Lord) Stanley. Both were I’arhii- 
raentarians of the highest ca|)aeitv; 
both liad strongly marked persontil 
qualities which distinguished them 
from him. Peel was a skilful de- 
liater—.strong, logical, and jaiidical; 
but his miuiuer was cold and uncon- 
ciliatory, and even when he coni- 
manded the undivided allegiance 
of the Conservative Party, he may 
Ite said to have held his ]K>sil ion l>y 
force of chiiracter nitlier than hy 
ties of affetition. Stanley luid all 
Peel’s cleverness with the tulded 
quality of brilliancy. Macaulay said 
of him that “ his knowledge of the 
science of imrty defence restMiihles 
an instinct,” and the great writer 
cited him us the sole instajice of 
jin eminent, delmfr'r who had not 
made himself a master of his art 
at the exiHuise of his audience. 

I’rol'essor Pryme, in this passage 
fn»m his “Autobiographic llecol- 
le(;tions,” confirms and strengthens 
this estimate: “I have heard Pitt, 

Kox, and ot.lier great sjieakers, but 
nev«*r any to equal Ijord Derby, 
when Mr. Stanley, for elegance 
ami sweetness of oxjffcssion.” Lonl l.,ytton’s description of Lord Staidey in his poem, The Xeiv 
Timou, may also be cited as a conteinismiry testimony to the statesman’s g<*uius:— 


ymiH tut ntfritii'littf ojlir a dmirtiitr bj/ Oiontf Ub'hMtind, H A , V y 

,;/* tti'Htiim'it f'tubt 


KIIWAIIO STA.SI.KV, I’OIIIlTEBSTll KAlll. 

“ TIu) iif ilnlmt,? " 


op DiatUY. 



'J'lic brilluuit cl.ief, irresuliirly {{''cat, 

Kruiik, luuglitj', rash—tliu ItiijH^rt of ilebato - 
Nor gout, nor toll, his fr«shnc»B ciin destroy. 

And time still leaves ail Eton in the boy. 

First in tlic class and keenest in the ring, 
lie 8a|m like (tiadstoiie, and lie ilgiits like Spring. 
Ev'n at the feast his pluck perviuies the boani, 
And dauntless gninecocks symbolise their lord. 

As wliere a-tilt at friend—if barred from foi.— 
lie scours tbu ground and volunteers the blow; 


And, tired with coiMpicst over Dan and Snob, 
riaiits a slight brasier on the nose of Holt, 
Decorous Bob, too frienilly to reprove. 

Suggests fresli fighting in tlic next remove. 

And prompts his elmm, in Iiojhis tlie vein to cool. 
To tlie prim hcneiies of the Upper Scliool. 

Ytt who not listens witli deliglitcil smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style? 
in the clear style a heart lu clear is seen. 

Prompt to the rasli —revolting from tlic nuian. 


Stiuilcy’s powers were directed at. the time of which we tire writing to the delivery of 
damaging attacks ujion the MellMtunie Ministry for their suhservitmee to tlie Irish vole. 'I'lie 
fact that tlie Government w'as jiraetically kept in luiwcr by O’Ooimell was scat hingly denounced 
by vStanley, and always amid approving cheers. In no instance was his invective more 
successful tliun on one occasion when he quoted these lines Imni Siiakesp(>are;— 


But shall it be tiiat yon, that set tlie crown 
Upon the iieiul of tills forgetful man. 

And for bis sake wear the detested biot 
Of murderous subornation—shall it bo 
That you a world of curses undergo,^ 

Being the agents nr lase second meOHs, 

The ooids, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 
Ob, pardon me tliat I descend so low 
To show the line and tlie predicament 


W'liereiii you ningc under this suhtle king. 

Sliuil it for sliaiiie iw spoken in tliesu iliiys. 

Or fill up chronicles in time to eoiiie, 
lliat men of your noliility and power 
Did *gsgo them both in an unjust belialC. 

As Ixitli of you—(jiod pnninn it—have dune? 
And shall it be, in more shame, furtlier s|Kikcn 
That you are fooled, discarded, and shimk olT 
By him for whom these sliamca ye underwent? 

59 
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J^inl (lifuiwlliir iiniler Omtiinc In 1827, »ml HnlM«{uoiitly in tlio MiolKtry 
of 18^4 anti llie ]*eol Atlitilnifitmiitni of 1841>Mi* 


Quoting Slinkeapeare in the House of 
Coniraons is a lin/iirdous jiructiee, but Stan¬ 
ley had riglitly gauged Ids audi«uic‘e. The 
telling sentenecw of the national writer were 
received with iuiinense enthusiasm. They 
were felt to hit off most aptly a situation 
which, in the o]iinion of tin? ('onservative 
Opix).sition, was degrading to the «)untry. 
On the Irish side there was a not nnnatnral 
di8])OBition shown to resent these and similar 
attacks upon their association with the 
(Jovemment. I’rolmbly the most, remarkable 
— certainly the most eloquent—retort, which 
was made was embodied in an oration of 
Kichard I.ialor Sheil, a notabhi meinlier of 
O’Connell’s iwirty, to a 8j)eeeh of Jjord 
Lyndhurst’s in the House of liords in which 
the Irish had l)een referred t<i as aliens. 

“Where,” asked Sheil, “was Arthur 
Duke of Wellington when these words wctc 
uttered? Methinks he would have starlcsl 
uj) to disclaim them. The Iwittles, sieges, 
fortunes that he’d passed ought to have 
come back n[)on him. lb; ought to have 
nunerabered that, from the earliest achiev(‘- 


ment in which he disjilavt'd that military 
genius which has placed 1dm foremost in the annals of moflem warfare, down to the last and 
surpassing combat which has miule his name imperishable—from Assjive to Waterloo—the Irish 
soldiers with whom your armies were filled w«’re the insejMirable auxiliaries to the glory 
with which his untmralleled successes have been crowned. Whose weie the athleti<? arms 
t.hat drove your laiyonets at. A’imiera through the phalanxes that lu'ver reeled in the sho<!k of 
war before!? What desperate valour «-liml)ed the steejts and filled the nuMits of Hadajos? All, 
all his victories should have rushed and crowded back iqion his memory—^’imiel•a, Hadajos, 
Salamanca, Albueni, Toulouse, and, last of all, the greatest.. Tell me, for you wcr<! t.here—1 
apjieal to the gallant soldier Ix^fore me—({Munting to Sir Henry Hardinge) wlm h,‘i.s, 1 know, 
a geiu?rons heart in an intrej)id brejist—tell me, for you must. iu*eds remember on that day 
when the de.stinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, whih* death fell in showers u}»on 
them; when the arlillery of France, levelled with the precision of the most deiully science, 
played U])on them ; when her legions, incited by the voice, inspired by the example of their 
mighty leader, rushed again and again to the contesttell me if for an instant, (when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be lost) the ‘aliens’ blanched ? And when, at. length, the moment 
for t.he last decisive mov(!ment had arrived ; when the valour, so long wisely <rhecked, was at last 
let loose; when with words familiiu' but immortal the great captain exclaimed, ‘ Ujt, lads, and 
at them!’—tell me if Catholic Ireland with less heroic valour than the natives of your own 
glorious isle j)recipitat<!d itself uiion the foe? The blood of Knghuid, Scotland, and Ireland 
flowed in the sjime stream on the same field ; when the chill morning dawned tlusir dead lay 
cold and stark together; in the same dee]) pit their bodies were dei)osiU*d; the green arm of 
spring is now' bnniking on their commingled dust; the dew falls from heaven uj)on their union 
in the grave. Partakers in every jK*ril, in the glory shall we not i>nrtici]«ite ? And shall we be 
told, ns a requital, that we are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood 
was jioured out?” 

A great effect was produced by this jiure piece of oratory. The ])assionate vehemence of 
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the speaker, and the mournful music of his voice, says Francis in his “Orators of the Age,” 
were a living echo to the deep emotions with which his soul seemed cliarged. 

Far superior to Slieil in jiolitienl talents, thungli greatly lus inferior in oratory, was his 
leadt'r, Daniel O’ConmJl. This remarkable man ocsMjpied a jK»sition in Parliament tlie like of 
which had never been filled by any politician who had. not held office. As we have seen, his 
was the jiower Itehind the throne during the continuance of the Mellwumc Ministry. So well 
drilled were his legions, so completely were Ministries at his mercy, that he could at atiy time 
have disphiced them if it had suited his interests. His qualities npjK'aled nither to the crowd 
than to a critical audience such as he had to face at Westmin8t.(‘r; yet he filled a great jilace 
there quite a]Mirt from the ]>r('stige which ludonged to him as a |M)werful ]K)litieal lejuler, 
cai»able of making and unmaking ministries. It. is diflicult to analyse the elenunit.s of his 
strength ; hut it may he affirmed with some degree of certainty that a racy gift of native 
humour, coupled with a bland indifference to exttwnals, w'hich his enemies called impudence, 
went a long way towanls building iq* his great reputat ion, llis wit, was never more effectively 
emjiloyed t han in giblieting a |K>litical opj)onent in verse, as he was in th<? habit of doing, to 
the deliglit, of the JI»mse. t)iie of the best. n*memlM*red and most telling of his jtarodies was 
the following one on three well-known mcmlxirs, Colonels Sihtliorp, Perceval, and Verner, who 


hafi attmeted his malicious shafts by 
t heir polit ical iw-tum :— 

Tlirco Cdloiuils in tlimu distant, ciinntins born, 
I.incnin, Arin:it;li, and Hligo did lulorn; 

'I'ho first, ill miitcliless iniiiadiiiicc siirpussod, 
The nuxt. in bi(;otry, In botli the lust. 

The force of Nntnre conid no furtber go— 
To lieaivl tlic tliird she sb.aved the other two. 

The point of the hiiinour lies in 
the faet that while Perceval tind 
Verner stood in little nct‘d of a 
razor, Sibt.hor]) was hetirded like a 
pard. Another amusing incident of 
which O’Connell was the hero w.is 
a genial attack on the sjmr of the 
moimmt <m Walter, the proprietor 
of tlie Times. This gentleman was 
otie of the small ImituI of politicitins, 
heaiied hy Lord Stanley, who on 
Lonl Melliourne’s a<r(f<\s.sion to jHiwer 
in 183.5 formed what was styled the 
“Neutral” iiarty. The ranks of the 
]»art.y were rajiidly dejileted tis 
the session wore on, tind at length 
only a few of the original mtunbers, 
Walter being Jimongst. the miniher, 
were left, as it were, sitting on the 
fence. O’Connell one evtming, in 
the course of a delwite on the second 
reading of the Irish Church Hill, 
made allusion to this fact. Looking 
on the Ministerial side of the Houstt 
and not seeing Walter there, he wiis^ 
almut to ex[)re8s his regret that he 
was not in the House, when on 



neXJAMIN UlSUAKLl, KAIII. OK IIZAC'ONSFiKI.I), K.(i. 
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casting his eye on the Opjiosition side, he observed him sitting in the midst of his “Neutral” 
friends, on whicli lie exclaimed, in liis own inimitable style: “ Oh, the honourable member has 
also gone over! While sitting by himself on this (the Ministerial) side of tlie House, he was 
like ‘the last rose of summer’ (shouts of laughter)— 

]jke tlio last rosn of siimnicr Inft blooming alone. 

All its lovely companions being fodeii iiml gone.” 

“It is impossible,” says Mr. Grant, who describes the incident, “to convey any idea of tht! 
effect ^hich this jirodueed. Mr. Walter’s personal friends could not refrain from joining in 
the loud jieals of laughter which burst from all jiarts of the House, and even he himself 
enjoyed the harmless hut hajijiy raillery'.” 

O’Connell added Ui his wit a pretty gift of vil.ii|x?rative retort. When attacked in 1837 
by Disraeli, whose earlier candidature for High Wycomlie in 1832 he hail supjwrt.ed, he 
asserted of his opponent that “he jaissesses just the (]ualities of the impenitent thief who 
died ujKin tlu* cross, whose name 1 verily helievi? must Inive lieen Disraidi.” Incensed at the 
language, Disraeli sent a challenge to the Dictabir's sou, calling upon him to perform “the 
vicarious duty of yielding satisfaction for the insults wdiich your father has too long lavished 
with impunity on his ]>olitical o]>]ioni‘uts”; hut the latter declined the meeting. 0’Conne'”s 
coarse invective got him into constant hot water in the House. One outbreak in the early 
]>art of 1838 drew down ujwn him the formal censure of the Speaker. At a jmblic miicting 
in Indand held at this ]»eriod the Libmabir had inveighed with unrestrained violence against 

tlie action of eh'ction com¬ 
mittees, asserting that the 
well-ascertained choice of 
im|H>rlnnt constitnencies was 
often set at naught by com¬ 
mittee decisions flagrant Iv 
iiTi'concilable with a due 
observance of that judicious 
impartiality to wbich the 
individuals composing those 
committees were swoni at 
the table of the House. The 
use of the phrase “ ])erjured ” 
in speaking of the committees 
gave an additional element 
of offeiisiveness to the attack, 
and su]>plied the motive force 
for the ]»roceedings which 
were taken hi vindicate their 
offended honour. After an 
animatiid debate the House 
decided by an overwhelming 
majority that O’Oninell had 
gi'ievonsly overstejiped the 
iMunids of iiHKleration, and 
mei'it.ed and should receive 
the severe reprimand of the 
Chair. 

The iminner in which 
the ridnike was administered 
OAKiEL o'coxNKLi,. is entertainingly described 

(*'Tb*I.Ibemtor''),tb« leader of the Irialiinrty in UienrlyVicturlanFarllameiita. ill a letter by Disraeli tO 
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Mi'pitMlufHl hy o/thi' Art l.'uh» of London j'lum Uuir Uuyf }dtUt of th pklm'f hi/ Jhiti'nl 

yrKKX KLIZADKTll AT TlLMnjtY TOUT. 
iUKrifMuf iBiiuliiigKilotiiguud for tJiH domratlim ot Um ncir Ihm: >f JVi Iiauiciit. 


liis sister, written on Maicli Ist, 1838. “ Yesteixiay,” siiVH tlie vivacious chronicler, wliosti 
narrative was dunlitiess coIonriHl by his not unnatunil anti]Kitliy to the Irisli Iciuh-r, 
“O’Connell received his reprimand in oim of the most crowded Houses I reiniunber. ll<‘ 
entered about 4’3t), during the transivcliou of jirivate business, with his usual air of bustle 
and indifl’erence; but, it was very obvious that his demeanour Wfvs aflectisl, as he was so 
restless that he did not kee[f in his jiliuw for two miuntes togetlier. At five »)’cl(M-k the 
business commenced. The Sjieakor iiKjuii'ed whether O’Connell wiis in att«*n<lance, uisni which 
O'Connell announced: ‘^'es, sir,’ but did not rise. 'The Speaker, who wore his thnHvcomered 
bat, then said: ‘Sir, you must stand up.’ This mther dashed Dan, who begiin to feel um^asy, 
as was very evident, stamding like a culprit before sevawal hundred individuads sitting. AfU*r 
all, it is a moral jaillory, and I am much mistaken whether Dam did not suffer acutely. 'I’lie 
reprimand, considering the ]a>litic8 and jihysical and intellectual cpialities of the reprimamded, 
was not ineffective. Dan stood like.ji jaenitent for a few minutes, then u0'ected to look at 
some ]iapers, and almost as apiickly resumed bis attention to the Chaia*, as if he feared the 
House would notice his indiffereiace. Then he dro]a]>ed the pajaer; thcui he toaak it up; then 
listened again; then took out his spectacdes, wijaed them, and did not jaut them ota. At last 
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THOMAS ilAIllMjTONf 1.0UI> MACAIi'LAV. 

A iiortmit of tlio historian when making hia way in rarliiuneut. 


fitlUm upon the elul)orate process by Avhich so 
sjtite of all the efforts of iwirty, were held by 
selves, were to bt^ affeerted.” 


it was finished, when he rose and made a 
very ruffianly ac-knowledgment; and here the 
Speaker quite failed, as he ought not to 
have permitted it.” 

O’Conneirs son. John, gives, in his 
“Recollections of a Parliamentary Career,” a 
liicture of the st'ime paiiibtd from the Irish 
standi)oint. He states that his father, in 
coTuJuding wdiat Disraeli t (wins his “ ruffianly 
a<;knowledgitient,” said : “ I have rejamt^ul of 
nothing, I have retra«?ted nothing. 1 rejawit 
wh.at I have siiid: 1 only wish I could find 
terms less offensive in themselves and equally 
significant. I am hound to r(^a8st*rt what 
1 have said, for 1 am {‘onvinced of nothing 
l)y a vote.” “There wjis, of course,” sjiys 
.lohn O’tkmnell, “a temble outcry at this 
‘malignancy,’ and the whole business would 
doubt less have hiul to bo done over again— 
indictment, d<!feuce, nqaiinand and all—had 
not so many otlier raerjd)ers started up and 
exjwessed in ])relty unequivocal terms their 
coincidence with Air. O’CeiuieH’s vi<^w of the 
case, that still greater ridicule would have 
doubtful a vindication of decisions whi<;h, in 
the ]>ublic mind to be very doubtlid in them- 


N«)twithstauding his faults of taste and tem])er, O’Connell occupied a position of gnjat 
infinerice in the House by virtue of his extraordinary talents. Air. James Onint, in tlu^ 


work jweviously referred to, gives a glowing descTiption of his remarkable debating p(nv(*rs, 


as.signing him a ])osition in tliis resjwH't above tbat of any of his compeens. “O’Connell’s 
gtmius,” he said, “ever and anon biirsts forth witli a brilliancy and eft’eet. which are quite 
overwhelming. You have not w(‘ll recovered from th<^ overpowering surprise and adtniration 
caused by one of his brilliant, effusions when another flasluis ujion you atal ])roduces the 
same effect. A'ou have no time, nor are you in a ]H>sition, to weigh the force of his 
arguments; you are taken cajitive wli<*rever the sjieaker chooses to lead you, from beginning 
to end.” “One of the most (^xtniordinary cpialities of O’Connell’s oratory,” julds Air. (Jrant, 
“is the ease and facility with which he can make a transition from one quality to another. 
I have seen him begin his s]tet*ch hy alluding to tojiics of an affecting nature, in such a 
manner as to excite the deepest 8vm|iathy towards the sufferers in the mind of the most 


unfe<*ling person jwesent. 1 have in ot.her words, the tear glistening in tlm eyes of men 

altogether unused to the melting nnxxl, and in a moment afterwards, by a transition from the 
grave t(» the humorous, 1 have seen the whole audience convulswi wit.h laughtcT. On the 
other hand, 1 have often heard him commence his speech in a strain of the most ex(|uisite 
humour, and by a suddeui transition to deej) ^xithos jiriMliice the stillness of death in a jdace 
in which but one moment before the air was rent with shout,8 of laughter.” 

P'or sevend years in the early jwirt of the late Queen’s reign, O’Connell continued to fill 
the Parliamentary and i)olitical stug«^ more or less completely. He was one of a half-dozen 
mtm in the House who could always command an attentive hearing whatever the occasion of 
his intervention in debate. A life of strenuous labour in the domain «»f agitation eventually, 
however, told on his giant frame. Early in 1846 he fell into such ill-health that he found 


it difficult to dischtu-ge his jiolitical duties. His last speech in the House of Commons was 
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delivered on April 3rd, 184G, under i>athetic eireninstnnees, well described bv Disraeli in hia 
“Life of Bentinek.” The (X’casiem was the tuljoiimed delxite on tlie Irish Coercion Bill. Speaking 
from the place usually oecuj)ied by the licader of the Opjiosition, O’Connell subinittcd an 
amendtaent to the motion before the House. “His n])]iearance was of gnait debility, and the 
tones of his voice were very still. His words, indeed, only n^aclied those who were iininediately 
around him and the Ministers sitting on the other side of the gri>(>n table and listxming with 
that interest .and respectful attention which became the occasion. It was a strange and 
touching spectacle to those who remembered the form of colossal energy and the clear and 
thriliing tones that had once startled, disturl)ed, and controlled senates. Mr. O'Connell was 
ou his legs for nearly two hours, assisted occasionally in the managcMniuit. of his docutruMits by 
some dttvoted aide-de-camp, 'I'o the House genemlly it was a jierformanc('! in dumb shoAV, 
a feeble old man muttering before a tabh;; but, res[M‘cl for the great. Pariiamentary jiei’sonage 
kept all as orderly Jis if the fortunes of a party hung upon his rhetoric; and though not an 
a(!cent, reached the gallery, means W(Te taken that next morning the trountry should not lose 
the last: and not the least interesting 
of the sj)eeches of one who has so long 
oc(‘upied and agitated the mind of 
nations.” O’Connell lingered on until 
the followiijg year, but. he never again 
essayed to address the House. 

A genius of a widely «liffc:rent tyjie 
to O’Connell who also figured [)rominently 
in J’arliament, at this ])eri(Kl Wiis 
IMacaulay, l,o whom brief reference has 
alreiwly been made. The historian, who 
did nothing by halve.s, from the out.sot 
of his Parliarnent^iry career made up 
his mind to create a great rejnihition 
for himself ns a debater; and he 
brilliantly succeeded in accom])lishing 
his design. His maiden speech, delivered 
in 1830 on the .lewish Disabilities 
question, accoiding to Mi‘. Grant, 

‘•electrified the House and ciilled forth 
the highest comjdiments to the 8j)eaker 
from men of all ]«irti«^8.” It was 
followed uj* the next yesu* by a series 
of masterly tontril)utions to the debates 
ou the Beforin question. .Tefl’reys, his 
famous colleague on the EdMmrtjh 
lieview, after hearing one of these wrote 
to temi Cockbnni (?.\])ressing the oj)inion 
that the uttcnunce ]mt Macaulay “at 
the he;ul of the great speakers, if not 
t he great delwiters, of the House.” This 
flattering estimate was c<mfirined and 
upheld by sub.se(juent e.x)»erience. The 
historian supplied in his person a 
striking refutation of the commonly, 
accepted theory that a man who wa*^ 

a gn^at writer could not be also a gi-eat thomas babinotox, u>ui> macawbay. 

orator and statesman. He owed his Theiiiaturianin luturiifa. 
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Parliamentery trinin[>lis, tljen^ can be no doubt, to that imiiiensfi capacity for taking pains 
whicii built up his splendid literary reputation. His speeches were prei«ired with the utmost 
eare and committed to memory. They were adorned with every literary grace, and when 
delivered hiul all the charm which characterises his writings. If instead of succumbing to the 
hlandisliments of a lucrative and‘dignified official career in India he had followed his polit ical 
bent, almost any ])osiliun short of tlus highe.st might eventually have be«m his. As things 
■were.<i,he left a great name in the annals of Parliament, but In; was never absolutely in the 
front rank. 

Matiy are the desj-riptions in conteiniioniry ]ioliticul literature of Macaulay’s peculiar style of 
breathless oratory. The most gniphic is, ])crhnp.s, that contained in the following sketxih sup])lii‘d 
in Francis’s “Orators of the Age”: “Seated, he folds his arms and sits in silence, seldom 
apeaking to his colleagues or appearing to notice what is going forward. An opening is 
made in the discussion, and he rises, or rather darts up from his seat, jdunging at once into 
the very heart of his subject, without exordium or ajsilogetic ])relace. In fact, yon hav<* for 
a few seconds heard a voi<‘e, pitched in alto, monotonous and rather shrill, pouring fort h words 
with inconceivable, velocit.y, ere you.have become aware that a new speaker, luid on<' of no common 
order, has broken in uism the delsite. A few seconds more, and (dieers—perhajis from all 
l^tarts of the House- rouse you from your apathy, comjielling you to follow that extremely 
V(»luble and not very enticing voice in its mpid course through the subj«*«!t on which the 
speaker is entering, with a ivsolute determination, it seems, nev«T to pausi?. You think of an 
exjiress train that does not stop even at tin* chief stations. On, on, he speeds, in full reliam^e 
on his own momentum, never stoiiping for words, never stopj)ing for thoughts, never halting 
f«)r an instant, even to tak<‘ breath -his intellect gathering new vigour as he proceeds, h:iuling 
the subject after him, and all its isissiblc attributes and illustrations with the strength of a 

giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind has trod, till, unexhausted and 

apparently inexhaustible, he brings this nunarkable effort t(» a close by a pi'niration so highly 
sustaimd in its decLamatory ])owcr, so abounding in illustration, so admirably framt'd to crown 
and clench the whole oration, that surjirise, even if it has begun to wear off’, kindles ;uii‘W-, 

and the hearer is left utterly jirostnitt^ and jiowcrless by the whirlwind of ideas and emot.-ijns 

that has swept ov«>r him.” 

Macaulay showed in his omtory that ha]>]>y gift, which so conspicuously distinguishes his 

writings of making a subject interesting l»y allusion 
and anecdote. Indecal, th(Te is a st riking resembhuu'e 



of thought and cojistruction between the two. As 
Francis put-s it, “His 8j)eeche8 reiul like essays, us 
his e.ssays read like speeclnw.” An excellent example 
of his oratorical style is furidsln*d by a sjieech he 
d«*livered in February, 1845, on the new tariff scheme 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, by which, while 
absolutely j)rohibitory duties were imjwsed on foreign 
sugar manufactured by slave labour, raw sugar of 
similar origin was adndtted free. The casuistical 
distinction was seized hold of by Macaulay for 
attack. His method was anecdotal. “1 rcjnember,” 
said the eminent historian, “something very like 
the honourable gent.kunan’s morality in a Siianish 
iiovcd which I read long ago. 1 beg pardon of the 
House for detaining them with such a trifle, but 
the story is much to the purjwse. A wandering 
lad, a sort of (iil lllas, is taken into the service of 
a rich old silversmith, a must pious man, who is 
always telling his beads, who hears mass daily, and 
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observes the feasts and fasts of the 
Churoti with the utmost scrui)uh)sit,v. 

The silvcrsmitli is always jn’eaehin^ 
honesty and piety. ‘ Never,’ Im con¬ 
stantly rej)eat,s to liis young assistant 
—‘ never touch wliat is not your 
own; never fake liberties with sacred 
things.’ Sacrilege, as uniting tliel'l 
with ]>rofaneness, is tlie sin of wliicli 
he lias the deejM'st liorror. One day 
while lie is lecturing after his usual 
fashion an ill-kuiking fellow conies 
into the shop with a sack under his 
arm. ‘^Vill you buy these?’ says 
the visitor, and pixaluces from the 
sack some «-hnrch plate? and a rich 
silver cnu-ili.v. ‘Ihiv them!’ says 
the pious man. • No, nor touch 
them- -not for tin? world. I know 
when> you got them. AVretch that 
you art*, havt* yon no care for your 
soul?’ ‘Well, then,’ says tin* thief, 

‘if you will not buy them, will you 
tm?lt them down for nn? ? ’ ‘]Mt?lt 
them dtiwn?’ answers the silversmith ; 

‘that is (|uile another matter.’ He. 
takes tin* chalices and tin? crucifi.'c 
with a ]>air of tongs; the silver thus 
in bond is dropjied into the crucible, 
meltt?d, and delivered to the thief, 
who pays tlow'ii livt? jastoles and 
decanijis with his booty. The young servant stares at this strange scene; hut the master v<‘ry 
gravely resumes his lecture. ‘JMy son,’ he says, ‘take warning by that sicrilegioiis knave, and 
take example by me. Think what a loiul of guilt li<*s on his conscienci*! You will see him 
hanged before long. lUit as to me, you saw that 1 woukl not tou<*h the stolen projierty. I 
keej) these tongs for such (x?casions, and thus f thrive in the fear «»f (iod, and manage to turn 
an honest jienny.’” The House laughed hugeh' at .Macaulay’s whimsical story, and even IVel's 
sfivere features relaxed as its a]i])licat ion to the subject-matter of the debate became obvious. 

'To Nlacaulay belongs the rare honour of having made a speech which turned the balance 
of voting in the House. The occasion was the se(?ond reailiiig of Ixml .Mahon's Copyright 
Bill, iutru<lu<?ed in the s<?ssion of 1842. In this measure it was sought to extend t he cojiyright 
of a liook to a periinl twenty-five years after the di*ath of an author. Macaulay, who in the 
jirevious session had successfully opposed a similar bill intriKluced by Serjeant Talfourd, brought 
forward an ulti*mative scheme giving jirotection for forty-two years n?ckoned from the date 
of jmblication. His siKieeh in elucidation of his jilan was, as his biograjiher remarks, “as 
amusing as an essay of Klia, and as convincing as a jmsif of Kuclid.” With a wealth of 
illustration drawn from his well-stored mind he showed that the effect of the bill, if carried, 
would be to give prolonged protection to some of the worst works of an author, and to affoiM 
inadeijuate protection to the best. '45n the other luind, his owni projiosal, if adopted, he 
maintained would ensure protection to the most valuable of an author’s works. “To Lear. 
to Macbeth, to Othello, to The Faery Queen, to Faradiee Lod, to Bacon’s ‘ Novum Organuin ’ 
and ‘He Augmentis,’ to Locke's ‘ Essay on the Human I.hiderstaiiding,’ to Clarendon’s ‘History,’ 

60 
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to Hume's ‘Histor}'/ to Gibbon’s ‘History,’ 
to Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ to Addison’s 
Sjtectatoi', to almost all the great works of 
Burke, to ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ to ‘ J(»seph Andrews,’ ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
and ‘Amelia,’ and, with the single exception 
of ‘ Wnverley,’ to all the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, I give a longer term of 
copjTight than my noble friend gives. Can 
he match that list not that list 

contain what England has imulmwi greatest 
in many various ways—joetry, philosophy, 
liistory, eloquence, wit, skilful istrtraiture of 
life and manners';* I confidently, therefore, 
call on the Committee to take my plan in 
preference to the ])lan of my noble friend.” 
The sjieech made a marked impression «)n 
the House. At its conclusion Sir lloliert. I’eel 
walked across the fioor and assured Miu-aulay 
that it laid ratlically altered his views on 
the subject. Other inqoiiant members 
made a like confession. In fact, it wjis 
ch'arly demonstrated that t.hc' (dosely reasoned 
arguments of the historian had j>n)foundly 
altered the situation as it existed at the 
commencement of the delmte. In the result 
Macaulay’s ])lan was tulo])tod substantially 
without intKlificalion, and “he l•njoyed the 
satisfaction of having framed, acconling to bis 
mind, a sbitute which may fairly Ix^ described 
as tbe chaiter of his cmft, and of having 
luldod to Hansard what, are by common consent, allowed to be among its most reiulable luiges.”^ 
Another of ISltuuiulay’s spe<x:hes of this |ieriod which won even greater celebrity was his 
tTiticism of the Maynooth Grant on the second reading of the metisure introduced by Sir 
Kobert Peel in 1845. “Was snch a feat of legislation ever seen?” asked Macaulay. “And 
can we wonder that the eager, hoimst, bot.-headed I’rote.stants, who nus«;d you to j)ower in the 
confident hoj)e that you would curtail the jjrivileges of the Koman Catholics, should stare and 
grumble when you propose to give public money to the Homan Catholics? (’an we wonder 
that, from one end of the country to the other, everything should be ferment and ujnoar, 
that petitions should night after night whiten all our benches like a snowstorm? Can we 
wonder that the i)eople out of doors should be exas{)erated by seeing the very men who, when 
we were in office, voted against the old grant to Maynooth, now pushed and jmlled into the 
House by your whipjjers-in to vote for an increased grant? The natural consequences follow. 
All those fierce spirits whom you halloed on to harass us now turn round and begin to worry 
you. 'The Orangeman raises his war-whooj); Exeter Hall sets up its bray; Mr. Macneile shudders 
to see more cofitly dress than ever provided for the priests of Baal at the table of the Queen; 
and the Protestant operatives of Dublin call for imixachments in exceedingly bad English. 
But what did you exjKsct? Did you think when, to serve your turn, you call the Devil up, 
that it was as easy to lay him as to raise him.” 

Macaulay’s outs}k>ken utterances on this occasion had far-reiuhing results for him personally. 
His phrase, “ The bray of Exeter Hall,” caused deep offence to his constituents, and it was one 

' TrevelyunV “Life of Mai'iiulny." 



Fnm n mnsitfint a/ltr UicpaintiHg h) William JinuUtji, 
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of the contributory causes, if noi, indeed, the chief, which brought alwut his defeat at Edinburgh 
in 1847. There was a likeliliood at the time tliat the whnfi’, so humiliating to on<^ of Macaulay’s 
proud nature, would have led to his complete retirement from ]Kilitical Iif«\ But. five years 
later the Edinburgh people voluntarily undertaking to make amenils for tlieir previous harsh 
conduct, the historian stood again and w<is retunie<l at the heatl of tlie jioll. During the few 
remaining yratfs of his I’arliamentary life he made some notiible contriinitions to debates in 
the House. What he himself regjirds as his “very lK?st siM‘e(4i” was one delivered in 18511 
on the i'actory question. In this he made effect ive us(^ of the analogy of the Sunday to defend 
the princijile of regulating the hours of labour. “Man,’’ he said -“man is tlie gr«*Jit instrument, 
that jffoduces wealth. The natural difference between Canquinia and Sjiitzhergen is trifling 
wlien comjMired with the difference fietween a country inliahited by men full of luxiily and 
mental vigour and a country inhabittHl by men sunk in IsKlily and mental decrepitude. 
Tlien'foi’e it is that we are not p<Kirer, but richer, because we have rested fn»m onr labour one 
day in s«^ven. Tliat day is not lost. Whil«*, industry is susj)ended, while the plough lies in 
the furrow, while the Exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the fiictorv, a ]»rot!es8 
is going on quite as inqiortant to the wealtli <tf nations as any process which is ]»erformed 
on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, t.be machine comjrtired with wiiicdi all 
the contrivances t>f the Watts and the Arkwrights an^ worthless, is nqsiiriug and winding uj), 
so that he returns to Ids lalionrs <»n the Monday with clever intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporal vigour. Never will I believe that what makes a jiojmlation stronger, and 
healthier, luid wiser, and lietter, can ultimately make it jioorcr. You try to frighten us by 
telling us that in some (ierman factories the yoimg work seventeen hours in the twenty-four; 
that they work so hard that among thousands there is not one who grows to such a statixre 
that he can be mlndtted into 


the anny; and yon ask 
whether, if we pass this bill, 
we can jossibly hold our own 
against such com{)etition as 
this. Sir, I laugh at the 
thought of such competition. 
If ever we are forc(^d to yield 
the foi’cmost place among 
commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of 
degenerate dwarfs, but to some 
[leojde pre-eminently vigorous 
in body and mind.” 

Though Macaulay htul in 
a marked degree what is 
familiturly known as “the etir 
of the House,” he never com¬ 
manded that power over its 
emotions which was wielded by 
its greatest orators. Meml)ers 
listened to him with eager 
attention, and occasionally, as 
iu the case of the copyright 
speech, deferred to* his views ; 
but they were hardly stirred 
by him. Francis, iu his dis¬ 
criminating sketch, attributes 
this partial failure to Macaulay’s 
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•• invotorate liabit of pre^mriTig liis sjwechos, ovoii lo the very words and i>l)rases, and eommitiing 
lliem to memory long lieforcf the lioiir of delivery.” Hotne opinions of memlx'rs of the Press 
(iailery, filed l)v Sir (Joorge Trevelyan, strengthen the view that undue elnlioralion diminished 
Ihe oratorical etlectiveness of the greatman’s utleratiees, and though the hiognijiiier endeavours 
with some success lo show that tliere was considerably less of j>n']»anitian than the world 
supjujsed, it is unquestionahle that the juevailing imjmsssion created was that of a hwk of 
sjiontaneity and earnestness in his vigorous rhetoric. When, however, the worst has been said 
of the speeclies, th<-y will remain with Burke’s orations amongst the most fascinating contribu¬ 
tions to the store of Parliamentary erudit ion. 

tV)nt<mi|s»niiH'ously with the I’arliamentary <.*.\]ieriencea of Macaulay was jmi8S(m 1 the jKjliticiil 
ap]»rentic<>shij> of one wlu), having nuide a great rejmtution in the domain of literature, was to 
a<‘hieve an evdi mon* illustrious ]iosition in the field of statesmanshi]). It scarcely iH'eds to 1)e 
stated that the reference is lo Benjamin Disnieli. Of all the strange figures which flit mrross 
the stage at W<*.slminster his, ]ierhn])s, is the strangest and most romantic. Jewish hy birth— 
an alien, as his political enemies wi>re too pmne to (all him—destitute of the family (^onius+ions 
wliieh had Iweii t he dower of many great siati'simm of an earlier day, witli strong pujudices to 
fight against and bitt(*r rivalricfs and jealousies to overcome, he wit.h a steadfastu(*ss of pur|K>se 
and a political jiresciemce wdiich amounted almost to an insjunition forged his way to the 
lo]imost rung of the bidder of fame, leaving iK-hind him finally a name which ranks with the 
givalest in I'arliamentary history. 

An ofl-lold but <^ver-(mgrossing tale is that of Disraidi’s first, spi^ech in the House of 
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Oornmons. ^'oung and ]iolilically 
inexjmrienced, hut, with a confidmit, 
Isilief in his own |K»wer.s, he 
had t.'ikcn his seat on the opcming 
of the first Parlianumt of Qne(Mi 
Vi(?toria on Noveml«*r 2()th, ]8;J7, us 
mcmb(*r for Maidstone. His fame as 
a novidist had then Iwn estahlislunl 
b(»yond the |snvcr of di^l rfwtion, but 
swei‘t as the incens(> of litinary success 
was, it did not satisfy his ambitions 
nature. J'olitical distinct ion was l,he 
goal of his asi)irations, as ]ierhapa it 
had ev(*r Ixs-n from the lime he had 
reiuihed manhoiMl. Wit h ill-concealed 
imiMitience he waibnl tlie opportunity 
of making an effective d&ml. It 
cam(\ or he thought it did, on 
DecemlM^r 7th, in a delxite on a 
question arising out of some Irish 
election ]K‘tit.ious. Earlii^r there had 
been a shaiq) ^lassage of arms bi'twinni 
Sir Francis Burdett and O’ConiKdl. 
The former had acc.usi'd the Lilx’rator 
of encouraging assassination, and said 
that there wi^re miuiy peojJe then 
living in Ireland under a sj’stem of 
terrorism “ more iiowerful and terrible 
than that which existed under Kobes- 
pierre in France.” Not to be outdone 
in vituperation, O’Connell, after 
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I>ISRABT.T*S PTB8T SPEECH IN THE IIOCSK OK COMMONS. 

*' I liavu begun Mvuml times many tblugs, and 1 liavc often sucaeodad ui lost. Ay, sir, tiiongb X ^t down now, tbo time will come wiien 

you will bear mo.*' 
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(Mitering into ii definice of liis jiosition as a jiolitical leader, and mentioning that lie had 
foregone judicial prefiTirnMit in onler to continue his indejiendent career, concluded with the 
words, “Ts it for that sacrifice that I am now vililic'd and trmluced by an old renegiMle.” It 
was at this juncture that Disraeli stejijied into the breiicli. ife was a strikingly Inmdsome j’oung 
man, somewhat of a dandy in his dress, and with an air of easy grace which Istspoke more than a 
jiassing accjiiaintance with salons. When h(( arose, as he did the instant that O’Connell n-sumed 
his seat, all eyes were turned towaivls him in eager curiosity, as, u]iart frem the p(?rsonat enmity 
known to exist betwiHMi liim and the Irish leader, there was the dHtni of one of tin? most 
]x>]*ulnr and fashionable writers of the day to stimulate interest, ilis sjieeeh, which commencinl 
with the customiuy ajiology for indulgence on the ])lea of inexjierience, opened (juietly enough, 
but it was sjieedily made clear that he was not to have fair play. A reference tx» O’Conmdl 
provoked interrujition, and there were jeers when he went on to say that he did not “affect 
to be insensible to the difficulty of my jiosition.’’ They were renewed when he professed bis 
anxiety to bring the subjc'ct. of the debate back to the jiroper jioint. “1 wish,” said Disraeli, “I 
really could induce the House to give me five minutes more (roars of laughter). 1 stand here 
to-night, sir—(hen! the noise in the House became so general that the honourable gentleman could 
not proceed for some time; wlaai the confusion had somewhat subsidexl he said;)-I stand liere 
to-night, sir, not formally, but in some degree virtmilly, the representative of a considerable 
number of members of Parliament (bursts of laughter). Now, why smile? (continued laughter). 
Why envy me ? (here the laughter became loud and general). Why should I not have a tale to 
unfold to-night ? (roars of laughter). Do you forget that band of a hundred and fifty-eight members 
—those ingenuous and inexj!erienc(!d youths to whose unsophisticated minds the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in those tones of winning jiathos-(excessive laughter and loud cries of ‘ Question ’).” 

So the interruptions continued, the siK!aker meanwhile liattling manfully on, determined, 
if ]x>ssible, to secure a hearing. The rejiort—that of the Maiming Chronicle of December 8th, 
1837—proceeds: “If honourable membt^rs think it is fair to interrupt me, I will submit 
(great laughter). I would not act so towards any one, that is all I can say (laughter, and cries 

of ‘Go on ! ’). But I beg simply to ask-(‘Oh !’ and loud laughler). Nothing is so easy as 

to laugh (roars of laughter). I really wish to before the Ifouse what is our jmsition. 

When we remember all this—when we remember that in spite of the support of the honour¬ 
able and learned genth^man the member for Dublin and his well-disciplined phalanx of 
jKitriots, and, in spite of this, we remember the amatory eclogue—(roars of laughter)—the old 
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loves and the new loves, that took jdiioe hetwecni the noble lord the Titmis of the Treasury 
Bench and the learned Ihijthne of Liskeard—(lonri laughter and eri<‘s of ‘ (iiiest ion ’)—which 
ap|)eared as a fresh inshmce of the amonn 1 •e(iinte<Jrilfu }—(excessive laughter)—when we 
remember at the sanxi time that with emaneijiated Ireland and enslaved Kngland on the one 
hand a triumphant, nation, on the other a grojining jieople, and notwithstanding the nobh^ lonl, 
secure on the ^MHlestal of jiower, may wield in one hand the keys of St. I’eter, and-” 

“At this juncture.” ])roce»xls the veriu-ious chronicle, “the bononrabh" numiber was inl(*rrn])ted 
with such loud and incesssint bursts of laughter that it was inijiossible to know whether he 
really closed his sentence or not.” Then came that, historic incident with its prophetic declarar 
tion which will ever be associated with the gif^at statesman’s entran<’(‘ ujion the I’arlianientary 
stage. “At last.” says Mr. .Tames (iriint. “ losing all temper, which until then he had jireservetl in 
a wondi'rful manner, h«? pauscxl in the middle of a sentence, and looking the Lihemis indignantly 
in the face, raised his hands and opened his mouth as wide as its dimensions wt>tdd jiermit, and 
said in remarkably loud and almost, terrific tones; ‘lam not. at all surjiriscxl at the reception 
whic-h 1 have recidved. 1 have begun several times many things, and 1 have often succeeded 
at last. Ay, sir, and though T sit down iu»w, the time will come when you will hear me.’” 

I)«>spite his brave words Dismeli was intensely mortified at the unmannerly naa^jition lie 
had receive<l. Mr. Gnint, descrilies him as presenting “the very picture of a disapjiointed man,” 
sitting for t.he remainder of the evaming scarcely exchanging a word with any one. Disraeli’s 
own view was that his delmi was a failun% but that the failure was not caused by any shortr 
comings on his jiart, but from the jihysical powers of his adversaries. “1 can give you no 
idea,” he says in a letter to his sister written the day after the delivery of the sjieech, “ how 
bitter, how factions, how unfair they were, and that was like my first debid at Ayh'sburv, 
and ])erha]is in that sense may be auspicious of ultimate triumjih in the same scene. 1 fought 
through all with undaunted iduck and unruffled tem|)er, made occasionally gowl isolafed hits 
when there was silence, juid finished with sjiirit when 1 found a formal display was in- 
efh'ctnal. My party l»u-ked nu' well, and no one witli more zeal and kindness than I’eel— 
cheering me rejicatcdly, which is not 
his custom. In the Lobby at the 
division Chandos, who was not. near 
mo while speaking, came up and 
congratnlat.(‘d me. 1 rejilied that 
1 thought there was no cause for 
congratulations, and muttend 
‘Failure!’ ‘No such thing,’ said 
Chandos; ‘you are quite wrong. I 
have just seen Peel, and 1 said to 
him, “ Now tell me exiu-tly what 
you think of D.” Peel replied. 

“ Some of my jiarty were disapiwinted 
and talk of failure; 1 say jiist the 
reva-ee. lie did all that be could 
do imder the circumstances. 1 say 
anything but failure ; he must make 
his way.” ’ ” Peel’s instinct was sound. 

Before many years had elapsed Disraeli . 
had shown beyond mvil his genius 
for political warfare, and shown it, 
curiously enough, at Peel’s exiiense. 

But this is a story which must 4 ncrthepich,r,bi,a,iion. 
be left for troaimont in another benjamin* nisRAEiii, 

chapter. Au early jHirtniit. 
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THE VICTORIAN PARLIAMENTS {continued). 

The year 184(5 hroiif^ht to a close an agitation wliicli liacl been caniofl on ibroiigliont tbe 
country for a long jieriod under tbe nns)iic<*s of tbe Anti-Corn Law L(*agiie. a body founded at 
Manchester for tbe ]iur|>ose of abolishing the itnixnl duty on wheat, and thendy enabling tlie 
whole pojailatiun to ohtjiin cheaper brejul. Cliarlt^s Peliiain Villiers. Uichard Cobden, and .lolin 
Bright are names that will ever be remembered in connection with this gn^at moyement. All 
were tyiiical middle-class Englishmen, and they fought the Iwittle with a <logg(xl jtersto’craiice 
worthy of the cause. But to Sir Bohert I’eel is due the cre<iit of actually giving h'gislative 
effect to the determination of the majority of jieople. This gi-eat man’s career has already 
been touched n]>on. As was tdo(|nently e.xpressed by his distinguished son, I^onl I'eel, he was “a 
stut<‘sman W'hose history and whose labours are identified with the story and (hdiates of this 
House; whose jadilic services are indelibly wi'itten in the iwords of his country; and wliost; 
name is warmly cherished in a multitude, of British homes.” For more than half a century 

the restI'ictions on the im- 
])ortation of wheat had been 
keenly felt, and from time to 
time: tlu^ subject was dealt 
witb in a small way, the final 
conc<*ssion a few years jirevious 
to 184(5 being a sliding scale 
duty of Is. to L'l per (piarter, 
according to the marked value. 
Eventually, Sir Bohert I’eel, 
hithert.o tbe trusted leader of 
the I’rotectionist J>arty, lM>«-aum 
convinced of the justice of the 
cry for alndition of the duty, 
and he succeeded in 184(5, in 
s])ite of the viohml- ojiposition 
of many of his own siipjM)rters» 
in jiassing into law that nu'asure 
with which his name is so 
closely comuxded and which 
result.<‘d in the total extinc¬ 
tion of the imjtort duty on corn 
and in the ultiinato ado])tion 
of the genenil policy of Free 
Trad^^ 

The developtneiit of Peel’s 
Free 'J'rade i)olicy was marked 
by fierce and acrimonious 
debates in the Coinmons, and 
by ]>ersunul attat^ks u^xni the 
BicRAKo coiiDKN, M.P., Statesman by his old associ- 

Oiie ol tliB |>rincipal leaden of tha Frw Tnda luovDiuent. ateS, who regarded him aS the 
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betrayer of their interests. 
Foi-emost in the fray tlirough- 
out these hitter controversies 
was Disraeli, who, etirlier a 
faithful follower and admirer 
of Peel, now bc«‘ame his 
sleeidess and unrelenting 
antagon ist. If is not necessary 
for our jmrposes to inquire 
whetlier this change of front 
was dii(« to genuine jiublic 
spirit, or whether, ns some 
writers r(‘j)reseiit, to personal 
feeling arising out of Peel’s 
neglect of Disraeli in forming 
his Administration. But it 
is to b(^ noted that the ojjen 
antagonism between the two 
uns shown behwe the states¬ 
man took his final plunge, 
and arose over matters which 
were not connected with the 
fiscal qiK^stion which was 
shortly to become the burn¬ 
ing conti-oversy of the day. 

There was a particularly 
sharp |Kissage of arms in the 
session of 184.5 over the 
historic e]iisotle of the ojien- 
ing of JSIaz/.ini's letters. 
Disnieli attfUiked Peel with 
vioh-nci*, describing him as 
dis](laving “unusual warmth.” 



and observing that it by no means followed that he fell what he expressed. “The right 
honoumble Isironet,” he remarked, “has too gn^ut a mind, and feels t<M) eniiin'iit a jiosition, ever 
to lose his tem]K‘r; but in a ])opular as.seinbly it- is sometimes expedient to emn^l the ])art 
of the choleric gentleman. The right honourable gentleman touched the redbox with emotion. 
1 know from old exptirience that when cnie first enters the House these exliibitions ar<f rather 
alarming; and I believe that some of the younger inemlK>rs wen^ much frightein*d; but J would 
advist! them not to 1 k‘ terrified. I will tell them that the right honourable luironet will not 
eat them uji—will not evtm resign; the very worst thing he will do will be to tell them to 
rescind a vote.” The next night Sir Ikdtert Peel rejditul to the attack. “Motwithstanding the 
l)rov«)cation of the honourable gentlennui,” he said, “ 1 will not deal so harshly with him as he 
lias dealt with me. He undertakes to assure the House that my vehemence was all pretended 
and warmth all simulated. I, on the contrary, will do him entin'justice; I do Isdieve that 
his bitterness was not simulated, but that it was entirely sim-ei-e. . . . The honourable gentleman 
is at ])erfect lilwrty to give a din*ct support to a hostile motion, but all 1 ask is, that when 
he gives that sujiport to the motion, let him not say that he does it in a friendly spirit. 


Give ue tlic avowed, ercc't, and iiiuiily fon 
Finn 1 catt/moct, perhaps can turn tlie blow; 

Unt of all plafpies, (rood Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, O save me, from a candid friend. 
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Here we meet in clelmte witli onr oj)poneTil8 o]i]ioBite. 

We enter into eonflitit witli them, niulimlly iittiiek- 
in{f and repelling attack adverso fronte. When 
engaged in that conflict it is certainly not very 
eonvenient, though it may 1 m‘ unavoidable, to have 
a blow aimed at your right flank that- you did not 
expect.” Disraeli was not diseomtit.ed by tin's sharp 
attack, A few nights later—on February 28tli—he 
cnissed swords agiiin wit.li the I'remier. " If.” he 
said, “the right, honourable gentleman may find it 
Boraetimi^s convenient, to reprove a snjijKirtiT on his 
right flank—jK^rhaps we deserve it—1 for one am 
quite jirejiared to bow the rod; hut really, if the 
right honourable gentleman, instead of having 
recourse to obloquy, would stick to quotation, he 
may ndy on it it would he a safer weapon. It. is 
one he always wields with the hand of a master; 
and when he does a|ipenl to any authority in prose 
and verse, he is sure to be successful, ]iurtly because 
he seldom quotes a jiassage that has not proyierly 
received the meed of Parliamentary ayiprobation, and 
jiartly and yiriin'iiMilly because his cpiotations are so 
hayiyiy. The right honourable gentlemiui knows 
what tlm introduction of a great name does in delwite—how important is its eflTcc^t and occasion¬ 
ally how electrical. He never refers to any author who is not gmit, and sometimes who is not 
loved—('aiming for instance. That is a name never to be mentioned, 1 am sure, in the House 
of ('oimnons without, emotion. We all admire his genius; wo all, at least mo.st of us, deyilore 
his untimely end ; and we all sympathise with him in his fierce struggle with sujireine prejudice 
and sublime meiliiKTity—with inveterate foes and with ‘candid friends.’ The right honourable 
gentleman may be sure' tliat a quotation from such an authority wilt always tell—some lines, 
for example, upon friendship written by Mr. Cunning, luid quoted by the right, honourable 
gentleman! The theme, the poet, the syieaker—what a felicibnis (combination! Its effect in 
deluite must b(c overwhelming; and I am sure that were it luldressed txi me, all that, would 
remain for me would be thus [inblicly to (congrat.nlate the right honourable gentleman, not. only 
on his remly memory, hut on his courageous conscience.” To jiroyierly ayqireciate the biting 
sarcasm of the syicaker it is necessary to recall Peel’s treatment of Canning w'hen that statesman 
assnmi'd the Premi(>rship on Ixird liverpool’s illness. Peel then refused his suyqiort imder 
circumstances which were considered at the time tu reflec^t upon his fidelity to a yioliticul associate. 

Peel, replying to Dismeli’s gibes, exjiressed the hojie that the latter, “ having discharged 
the mrumnlated virus of the last week,” now felt more at his ease than he was. But he 
would not condescend to “reciprocate personalities” with his critic. He would merely remark 
ujion the strangeness of the that Disraeli’s mind had by an accidental quotation suddenly 
luid for the first time awakened to the (*normity of his (Peel’s) conducit. 

These interchanges of wurtesies were but the preliminary to the battle royal which was 
to be wag(^d between the two over the question of Free Trade. On March 17th, on a motion 
for the allotment of a jiortion of the surplus to the relief of the agiicultural interest, Disraeli 
unmasked his guns. He contrasted Peel’s strong Protectionist utteninces when in oyqiosition 
with his then pirtial attitude to the cause of Free I'rade. “There is no doubt,” he said, “a 
great difference in the right honourable gentleman’s demeanour as l.rf!ader of the Opjxisition 
and as Minister of the Crown. But that’s the old story: you must not contrast too strongly 
the hours of courtship with the years of yiossession. ’Tis very true that the right honourable 
gentleman’s conduct is different. 1 remember him making his I’rotection speeches. Tlicy were 
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the best Bpeeches I ever heard. It was a great, thing to hear the right honourable gent.leman 
say, ‘ I would sooner be the leader of the gentlemen of England than iKJssess the eonfidence of 
sovereigns.’ That was a grand thing. We don’t hew much «)f ‘tlie gentlemen of England’ 
now. But what of that? They have the ]»leasurc8 of memory, the charms of reminiscences. 
They were his first love, and though he may not kneel to them now as in the hour of passion, 
still they can recall the past; and nothing is more useless and unwise than these scenes of 
crimination and reproach, for we know that in all these cases, when the bcsloved objeert, has 
ceased to charm, it is in vain to appeal to the feelings.” Concluding his si)eech, Disraeli said: 
“For my i»rt, if we are to have Free Trade, 1, who honour genius, prefer that such measures 
should be proposed by the honourable member for Stoclciiort (Cobden), than by one who, 
through skilful ParliamenUry manoeuvres, has tumjien^d with tJie gemerous confidence of a great 
people and a great jiarty. hor myself, care not what may Im^ the result. Dissolve, if you 
please, the Pwliament that you have betrayed, and appeal t<* the j)eoj>le, who, I believe, mis¬ 
trust you. For me there remains this at least—the oiiporlunity of expressing thus publicly 
my belief that a (’onservative Government is an Organised l[y]i<KTisy.” Peel n^torted »m his 
assailant by quoting some Disruelian siieej-hes d«(livered iu 1842, eulogistit^ of J'eel’s fistral 
policy, and by contemptuously remarking that he then held in t he same est.huatiou the 
ismegyric with which he now regarded the attack. 'I'he long-drawn duel was resumed later 
in the session when Peel introduced his bill incr«*asing (he grant to (he Mayuooth (Vdlege. 
Disraeli savagely attarrked Peel’s statesmaushi]) a;-. evid«mced by his (natmeul of this (juestion. 
He describerl him as “the Parliamentary middleuiau”—“a man who bamlxwzles one isirty 
and ]tluuders the other till, having 


ohtained a position to which he is 
not entitled, he cries out: ‘ l.et us 
have no jinity questions, but fixity of 
tenure.’ ” Bringing his sjteech to a 
close, he remarked; “ Let us in this 
House re-echo that which 1 believe 
to be the sovereign sentiment of this 
country; let us tell jtersons in high 
[daces that cunning is not caution, 
luid that habitual jierfidy is not, high 
[lolicy of State. . . . l^et us bring 
lsu;k to this House that which it 
has for so long a time jmst been 
without^—the legitimate influence 
and salutary check of a constitut.ional 
0]>)H>8ition. That is what the country 
requires, what the country looks for. 
lict us do it at once in the only 
way in which it can be done, by 
dethroning this dynasty of deception, 
by putting an end to the intoler¬ 
able yoke of official des]tutism and 
Parliamentary im[)osture.” 

Disraeli’s attacks reached their 
cidminating [loint in the session of 
1846, when the bill for the abolition 
of the Com I,aws wtus introduced and 
carried. His first, and in some 
respects his greatest, spt^ech was 
delivered in the debate on the address 



A prominent Jmilor in tiie Com I-hw HcimmI iifritation. ITo wiwfor some yearn** Futlior 
of the lloiiM of rouuiionM*' licfore ho dltNl. 
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after I’ecl liad mifolded Ids jiolicy. After the stiitesinaii had sjiokon, thei’e was a momentary pause, 
widch K(*«^iiied to iiidicatt^ that serious issue was not to be joined tluit evetdng. Disraeli, however, 
]M*reeived his opportunitv, and lie took it. Rising in his seat, he, amid t.lie rousing cheers oi 
the disi'ontented 1‘roleetionist.s, denounced tlie Ministerial jiolicy with an adroitness which showed 
beyond cavil his gieat (jualities as a jiolitical leader. It has Iwen suggested by a popular his¬ 
torian tliat but for t his interventiiin on Disraeli’s iiart Peel’s Protect ionist following might never 
have gone into ojien revolt. Rut great as the speech was, and still greater the genius which 
insjiiesd its delivery at the jiarl icular juncture it was delivereil, it can hardly have exercised that 
remarkable influence. What, however, it. im(loubt.i‘dly did do was to give cohesiveness to the 
disatfectisl ranks, and jiersonaliy to idevate Disraeli to the }M>silion of the mouthidece of the 
jiarty, and one of its ]irinci]ial leaders, 'iiiroughout this ineinondile session the fight was 
inantained, with Disraeli as the principal champion of the abandoned creed. It was a losing 
hattle, but. it was fought with a sjiirit and a resolution which had seldom Iwen equalled in 
similar circumstances. Disraeli's final speech on the third reiuling of the hill on May 15tli 
was a striking ]Mece of ileclamatory mutory. “Even now,” he Nud--“even now, in this last 
scene of the dnuna, when the jiarty whom he irnintentionally betrayed is to be unintentionally 
umdlulat(>d—even now the right honourable gentlemen, faithful to the law of his being, is 

__ going to ])ass a project which I heluwe 



u gk'ftt'h hjf CbHAf jyOrmg, 


it is matter of notoriety is not of 
his own invention. It is one which 
may have been modifi<-d, but which 1 
believe has been offered to another 
Government, and by that (.Jovenimeut 
has been wisely reject(*d. Why, sir. 
t hese' are matt.t'i’s of geiicnil notoriety. 
After the day that the right honoiir- 
abh'gentleman nuule his first exposition 
of his schettK'S, a genthmiaii well 
known to the House, and h'arned in 
all the political s<'crets behind the 
scenes, met me and siiid: ‘ Well, what 
do you think of your chief’s plan?’ 
Not knowing (?.\actly what to say, but 
biking u)) a phrase which has been 
much usetl in t he House, 1 obseiwed ; 
‘Wi'll, 1 supiKxse it is a great and 
comprelnmsive jilan.’ ‘Oh!’ he rt'plied, 
‘we know all about, it; it was ofl'ereil 
to us. It was not his ]>lan; it’s 
Popham’s plan.’ And is England to 
be governed by Popham’s ])lan ? Will 
he go to the country with it? Will 
he go with it to that ancient and 
famous England that omte was governed 
by statesmen—by Hurleighs and by 
Walsinghams, by Jlolingbrokes and by 
Walpoles, by a Chat ham and aCiuniing. 
Will he go to it with this fantastic 
sclnnne of some presumptuous js^dant ? 


1.0UI> WinUAM UKOlUm CAVRNDIBH mSNTIKCK, M.P. (KNOWK AS 

noun uKoiiHK ukktikck), 

iHimluruf tho rrotectiohirt pAiiy in tbe .Huusi* of Commonii After tlie adoption of 
Free Trrnlo priaciplea by 81r Itobeit Peel. 


1 won’t believe it. 1 have that con¬ 
fidence in the common sense, I will 
say the common spirit, of our country- 
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inon, and I btdieve they will not long 
endnre this hnckstering tyranny of the 
Treasury Bench—those ]iolitical pedlars that 
Imnght their i>arty in the cheapest market 
and sold us in the dearest.” 

Sir Bobert Pet^l, in his re)»ly to this 
vigorous speech, said it would be offering an 
insult to the country if he were to con¬ 
descend to bandy personalitle.s on such an 
occasion. He foresaw that the course which 
lie hod taken from a si^nse of public duty 
would, as its inevilable result, lead to the 
forfeiting of friendships which he most highly 
valued; “ but,” he went on, *• tlie smallest 
of all the penalties whicli 1 anticijiated were 
the continued venomous attiwks of the 
member for Shrewsbury.” Afti'rwards he 
remarked that it was strange that if his 
character was what Disraeli had described 
it, that ]M)liticiaii should have been so ready 
to give him his snpjiort, in 1841. “It is 
still more surprising,” proceeded Peel, “that 
he should have been ready, as 1 think he 
wa.s, to unite his fortunes with mine in otiice, 
thus implying the stronge.st jmsif which any 

public man can give of confidence in the honour and integrity of a Minister of the Crriwn.” 

These not too elevating pru'soual controversies lietwoen Peel and Disraeli were ]irolrac1eil 
for some time long(*r, and though they addc-d to the excitement aroused by the debatthey 

had little eficet on the fate of the llepeal Bill. On May loth the measure jiassed its third 

n^ading by a majority of ninety-eight. Peel’s triumph was short-lived. 'J'he disaflected 
sections, di.scomfited on the main issue, sought by a side wind to aecomjilish their jmrpose. 
They joined forces on an Irish Coercion Bill which had been intriMluced earlier in the session. 
With uiK‘Xampled virulence. Peel was utttu-ked by Ijord George Bentinck, the Protectionist, 
lender, and by Dismeli. For controversial purpo.ees the old story of Peel’s ill-treatment of 
Canning was revived, and there were long and tu'rimoniuns deliates on jioirits niised in this 
connection of n jiurely jiersonal interest. Peel held his ground well against the attacking 
iiarty, and satisfactorily vindicated himself from the charge of treachery to Canning. But 
he C!Ould not altogether remove the effect produced by the efforts of tho adroit and tireless 
tacdician who was jiitted against him. A sjieech delivered by Disraeli on June loth on the third 

night of the debate on the Irish Coercion Bill was ])articularly damaging. In this he went 

exhaustively into the question of Peel’s relations with Canning, and, concluding, said; “I ask 
the right hoiioui-nhle gentleman why Ireland was his great difficulty, and whether, if he hud acted 
with frankness to Mr. Canning in nd'erence to his communication with Ijonl Liverjiool in 1825, 
Ireland would have been his great difficulty. This the right honourable gentleman must feel at 
the jirescnt moment, when we are about again to divide on on Irish (piestion—a division which 
may be fatal to the continuance of his power. It is Nemesis that inspires this delmte and 
dictates this division, and seals with the stigma of Parliamentary rejirobation the catastrophe 
of a sinister coi-eer.” Peel was manifestly shaken by this attack. He arose “confused and 
suffering.” He said he luul no right to reply, but continued to make deprecatory and feeble 
observations. Finally, he culled upon the House “to flas[)end their judgment until an 
opportmiity for reply came.”' Five days later he delivered u full reply to the criticisms and 

' Disraeli’s “Life of Bentinck." 



JOM.N AKTIlIMt IIOKUI'CK, U.l*. 
(*' OUl Tenr'i'iii '*), niiitiy yrarii iiieiiilMir for 
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charges made in Disraeli’s siteeeli, but it was then t«o late to nutiove the injurious effect that 
had been created. When on Thursday, June 25tli, the division was taktui on the second 
reiuling of tlie Coercion Bill, there was a strong coalit ion of forces inimical to the Minister, with 
tlie result that he was defeated by 292 votes to 219—a inajority of seventy-three. It was a strange 
division. Disraeli hits off its most striking characteristics in his }»ict uresque way in his “ Life 
of Bentinck ”: “ More than a hundred Protectionist mendiers followed the Minister; more 
than eighty avoided the division—a few of these, however, liad iwired ; nearly the same number 
followed Isjrd George Bentinck. But it was not merely their numbers that attnicted the 
anzious observation of the Ti’etisury Bench as the Protectionists imssed in defile l)efore the 
Minister to the hostile Lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them without 
emotion*; the flower of that great party whicli hod been so jtnmd to follow one who had been 
BO proud to lead tliein. They were men to gain whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers 
had been the aim and exaltation of his life. They liad extendetl to him an unlimited 
confidence and an -admiration witliout stint. Tliey stood by him in the darkest hour, and liad 
borne him from the depths of despair the proudest of living jiositions. Bight or wrong, 
they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high and generous character, great weight 
and station in the country, which they had ever placed at his disposal. They had been not 
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only his followers, but. his fricuids; hiid joined in the same jileasures, drunk from the same enp, 
an<l in (he ideasantness of ])rivate life had «»ften forgotten t«>gether (he eares and strife «)f 
polities. . . . When Prince Metternich wiis infornied at Dresden with great ostentation that the 
Kmperor had arrived. ‘ ^'es—hut without his army,’ was the reply. .Sir Itohert Peel was st ill 
Fii'st. ]Minist*‘r of Kngland as Napoleon rt*niaini*d Eitijieror for a while after Moscow. . . . The 
news that tli<* (Jovernnient were not only beaten, but by a nmjority so large as seventy-thrc*e, 
b<>gan b) cireulaie. An incredulous iniiriniir ])assed it along th»! Treasury Uench. ‘They siiy 
we are beaten by seventy-three,’ whisp<>red the most important member of the (.’aliinet in a tone 
of surprise to Sir Ihibert Peel. Sir ItolH'it I*«*cl did not rej.ly or even turn his head. He 
hxtked very grave and (‘.xtcuided bis chin, as was his habit when annoyed, and caved not to 
sp(>ak. I hi In-gan to eompri'hend his position and that the Empiuor was without his army.” 

Aft<ir the defeat on the I'fK'reion Hill there was no alternative left to tlm Ministry but to 
resign, 'i’hev were the less concerned at this necessity as on the very' night that the adverse 
vote hiul been registered the Uejieal IJill had j)as.sed its final stage in the House of Ijords by 
a substantial majority. Pc‘el, in a speeeli announcing his retirement, jtaid a tribute to Kiehard 
IVdslen, whom he described as “a man acting from pure and disinterested motives, with 
untiring energy, and wlio liy' appeals to reason enforced the ne<‘essity of the measures with an 
ehj(|uence the more to be admired because unaffected and uuadormid, and w'liose name ought 
to be assoeiah'd with their success,” And s]ieuking of himself. Peel in exalted langJiag«i 
descril)e<l his f<*eling with relation to the last suit, of his ottieial career. “f shall leave 
a name execrated by' every monopolist, who, from l(*ss botiourable motives, clamours for 
I’rotection because it «'t»nduees to Ids own individual benefit; but it may 1mi that 1 shall 

leave a name sometimes re¬ 
membered with exj»re.ssions 
of go»)d-w'ill in the alssh's 
of tbo.se whose lot it is to 
labour ami to earn tlu'ir 
daily bread by th<i sweat of 
their brow, wlien they sliall 
recruit their exhausted 
.'•trength with abundant and 
untaxed f(M)d, the sweeter 
because it is no longer 
leavened by the sense of 
injustice.” This speech 
marked the close of Pei'I’s 
otlieial life. But until he 
met with his untimely' end 
by' a fall from his horse on 
Constitution Hill on .lune 
21st, 1850, he continued a 
distinguished and n^spected 
member of the House. 

'The Colla])se of the Peel 
Ministry left jiartic's in a 
great, state of confusion, 
liiven in twain by the Free 
Trade question, the Conserva¬ 
tives sat on opix>site sides 
of the House—the Pro¬ 
tectionists sharing the Liberal 
benches with the M'higs and 
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Itadiculs, and the Pcelitcs taking 
their plac-e on tlie Opposition 
benches. Ijoid .lohn Russell, 
u]ion whom the Premiership now 
devolved, eiid(?iivoured with hut 
intliflevtMil success to conduct 
the Admini.stnition amid these 
curiously conflicting elemen(-s. 
It was not long before the l*ro- 
ttsrfionists tlrifted into an atti¬ 
tude of hostility, and in the 
session of 1847 tlieir-position as 
antagonists of the. Ministry was 
formally marked by tlieir taking 
their seats on the Opposition 
hmiches. Disraeli contiiined, 
4is in the later periisl of the 
I’eel Administration, to take a 
conspicuous jiart in the direction 
of the Protectionist policy, and 
when Ijord Oeorge Rentinck 
<lied suddenly on Se2»tem1)er 281 h, 
1848, he was recogriis(*d as his 
successor in the leadershi) 1 . With 
consummate skill he directed for 
the ne.\t few years the fortunes 
of the ]Kirtv, pro.seciit ing mean¬ 
while that system of education 
which was to create out. of the 
sturdy and uncompromising 
Toryism of the opjionents of 
t'orn Law Reixal that I'ninjiact 
liody of ]ii'ogressive (Conservative 
opinion which was in t he not 
distant future to have a domi¬ 
nating influence in the direction 
of national affairs. Ilis attacks 
on the Ministry ranged over a 
wide field, and though his most 
effective work was done in (he 
domain of domestic and fiscal 
jKilicy, he did not neglect the 
trovernment’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, which, in Ixird Palmer- 
slon’s masterful hands, suiijilied 
many o])enings for criticism. 
On June 17th, 1850, a vote of 
censure ou the_ jiolicy of (he 
Foreign Secretary was carried 
in the House of Lords, and Disraeli 
was urged by Ixird John Russell 
to submit a similar vote in the 



rrm Ike palHlinff ky Sir Omni, P.R.A. in Ihr Xitllonal Purtmit OaUrry. 

joiis, i-’in-sT HAIU, jtussEi.i., k.o., 

D«lter liinmii ex Uml Ji>bu KuhmiII. Tlii» siii.iiiv wa» iminU-a iu 18:.4. 
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from indignity wlion lie eoiild wiy, ‘ Civia 
land he may be, shall feel eonlident that 
protect iiiin against injuslici' and wrong.” 


chamber might be tested. Disraeli, however, 
like a good tactician, declined to commit him¬ 
self to a ctnirse which he knew would result 
in a vote favourable to Jlinisters. It was left 
to Koebuck to raise the (|uestion. The action 
of this jNiliticiun led to a jirolonged deliate, in 
which ralmerston made a memorable spec'cli. 
He sjioke for several hours, “from the dusk of 
a summer evening to the dawn of a summtT 
morning.” In concluding his oration he gave 
utterance to some sentences which have Is-come 
historic. “ I fearlessly challenge,” he said, “ the 
verdict which this House, as reiii'esenting a 
political, a comiiitTcial, a const iliitional couniry, 
is h) give on t he question now brought before 
it—whelher the principh^s on which the foreign 
policy of her Majt^sty’s Government has betui 
condiKJted, and the sense of duty which has 
led us Ix) think ourselves hound to afford pro¬ 
tection to our fellow-suhjects almawl, are j)ro]K*r 
and fitting guich's for those who are charged 
with the govemincnt of Kngland ; and whether, 
as Hie Homan in days of old held himself frci^ 
JivnmnvJt mrii.' so also u liritish subject, in whatever 
the watchful eye and strong arm of Kngland will 


I'almcTston’s vindication of his juilicy was regarded as com]ilcle and convincing, and the 
delKvte left the Goveninicnt, so far as the extenial 


affairs of t he country were affei'tc*d, stronger than ever, 
it was in its lionu' administration that, the f'oiis<>rva- 
tive Opjiosition found the opjKirtunily which at last 
brought them suci-ess luid gave to Disraidi his first 
Ministerial jireferiiient. On February lltfi, 1852, 
a motion for the relief of agricultuml distress 
submitted from the Opjiosition henches was rejected 
only by the small majority of fourteen in a full 
Hous(\ This moral victory for the Ojqiosit ion was 
followi^l <in Feltruary 20th by the real triumph of 
the carrying against the Government of a motion 
for the redurtion of the franchise by the over¬ 
whelming majority of one hundrcHl and sixt^’-two. 
On Fidiruary 24th Isird .lohii liussell announced 
the resignation of the .Alinistry. After a fruitless 
attcm)it by lx>rd Sfauih*y to form a Goveniment, 
Ijonl John fiussell rc'sumed the direction of'affairs 
with his old colleagues, but it was sikhi made clear 
by fiirther defeats in the House of Commons that 
his {Kisition was an miteuable one. A serious rupture 
Ixitween the Premier and Palmerston, culminating 
in the latter’s dismissal from office, was the final 
determining factor in the business. Defeated on 
an amendment proposed by Lord Palmerston to a 
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bill brought in by Lfml John Uussidl for t.lie establishtnent of a militia force, the Government 
withdrew the nuKisure, and a few days Inter—on February 2:}rd—the resignation of Ministers 
was formally announec'd. lyml Stntdey, now the Earl of Derby, was eddied uixm to form a new 
Administration, lie accepted the duty, and with Disraeli as his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Iswh^r of tlie House of Cojnmons sought to carry on the government «)f the country 
with the unstable idements to his hand. Tlie Ministerial position, ja-ecarions from the first, 
was not strengtliened by tlie geni'ml elections whieli took ])liu*e in the late summer. When 
the ne^ Parliament met on November 11th, it had to face a formidable array of hostile forces 



Jtupi'udiu'itt hff nf tkt At't 6'juurt ol /MiuUm j'lHtiu Ihen’ of thv /»(«*/igy' hff JS, Jli. It iiM, Ji.A, 
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i)«c of u avrim of pniiitiTigH deaigiied for llio dvcorntloii of tho new llouacM of J’lirlitiiiieiii. It figwrcK on tlio wall of tlio corridor JtuuUnK from llm 

ConlRil Hall to tho 

in a coalition of the Eihcnils and the Peelitcs. Issue was joined on the Budget, which was 
introduced by Disnieli on December 4th in an able spceeh which occnjiied five, hours in 
delivery. The Ministerial pro)Kisjds were hotly assailed. Whigs, Ihidicals, and Peedites united 
in uncompromisingly condemning them. Disraeli defended himself with charatderistic skill. 
Carrying the war into the enemy’s catrqi, he assailed the combinat.ion which had been formed 
against him. “ Yes,” he remarked, “ I know what I have to fiure. I liave to face a coalition. 
The combination may be successful. A coalition has before this been successful. But, C(»dit,ions, 
though sucw'ssfid, have always found this—that their triumph has been brief. This, too, I 
know—that England does not love coalitions. I appeal from the coalition to that public 
opinion which governs this country—^to tliat public opinion whose mild and irresistible 
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inflin‘i»c« oan' even tlie decrees of Piirlio- 

inents, iiiid without wliose snpiiort ih<‘ most aiiynst 
and ancient institutions are but ‘the baseless 
fabric of a vision.’ ” 

Tliis speecli of Disraeli's was not only a notable 
one in itself; it was reinarkal)le for the rejdy it. 
elicited. The Chancellor of the Kxch('f|uer’s an¬ 
tagonist was William Kwart (llmlstone. This great 
man, who had conn' into Parliament as member 
for Nt'wark as far back as .laniiarv, 18:5:1, hml, 
with the aid of his e.veptional t,alents, built up 
for himself a great, n'put^it.ion as a delKiler and 
a Parliamentary tactician. His earliest leanings 
were towards Toryism, but when the l'’r(*<‘ Tradi* 
question split nj) tin' Conservative i»art.y, he took 
his jdace among.st tin' Pi*eliles and grachi.dly 
drifted further and further away h'oin his old 
]K>sition of stern nidsMiding Toryism. The ri.-'e 
of Disraeli to a coinnianding ]iosilion in the 
Conservative councils s(rcn,gth(*n<‘d the Isuit of 
his mind towards Jjihcralism. I5ctw(‘en him and 
the Tiimdist-polilician there had never heen any 
coinnuinity of interest or seidiment. Their ideals 
and aims were different; their juirsnits led them int.o different. ]ialhs. .Morc'ovt'r, in the 
character of each was a strongly marked egotism—if you will, a consciou.sn('ss of jtower - which, 
qnit(! a]Kirt from divt'rgence of political views, forbade intimate association. For some tinn* 
]»rior to the pt'iiod with which we are dealing, 
the way had been jtn'pired for that con¬ 
dition of active' rivalry which the relations 
of the two were ultimately to a.ssume. Hut 
there hml heen n«) sj'ccial incident to de¬ 
monstrate the sliaq) antagonism which exist ed. 

The siM'cch of Glad.stoue in reply to Disraeli’s 
attiick on the coalition, however, left no room 
for douht as to the true I'osition of affairs. 

As Ihsraeli himself, on a former occasion al- 
rciwly not ed, had availed himself of a jMissing 
opportunity to strike a deadly hlow' at Peed’s 
j^^iosit.ion, so now (.ilad.stonn, on the iinpul.se' 
of the moment, delivered a stroke which, if 
it was not the direct cause of the defeat of 
the Derby Ministry, contributed in no small 
degrc*(! to bring about that result. Hpring- 
iiig to his feet as soon ns Dismeli had 
finished his observations, he, amid a scene of 
wild exciteiru'nt, delivered an impassioned 
attack on the Chancellor of the Kxchecjuer. 

“This speech,” he said, “is one wduch must 
be answered, and answen'd at the moinctd.. 

The oharactf'r of England involved in’ that of 
her public men—the character of England 
is at stake. . . . The right honourable gentle- 
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man must permit me to toll liiin that 
he is not entitled to charge with in¬ 
solence men of as high jiosition and 
as high character in this House as 
hiIns(^If. And I nmst tell him that 
wliatever else he has learnt, he lias 
not learnt to keep within those limits 
in discussion, of moderation and of 
forbearance, t hat ought to restnvin (he 
conduct and language of every member 
of this House; the disregard of which, 
while it is an offence amongst the 
meanest of us, is an offence of tenfold 
weight when committed by the I^cwler 
of the Hous(' of Commons.” A storm 
of juotest from the Ministerialists 
accomiHinied the speaker’s iiery toirent 
of oratory, but he (rontinued his sjteech 
untlismayed, tmtering inteanelaljorate 
and destructive analysis of the Budget. 
])roposals. \Vh(‘n, a little later on, 
the division was taken, the criticism 
was shown to have had its effect. 
While 28(5 vot<‘d for the particular pro- 
liosal before the Housi^, there were ilOo 
membersagJiinst.it, so tliattheGoveni- 
t-m, a uUm,Vi.,Kiviuuami.it. A. ,ief(.at(>d by fi majority of 

THi; MAiiycis OF sAi.isiiruY, ninetjien. The resignation of Alin- 

isters followed as Ji matter of course. 

The Karl of Aberdeen now formed a Coalition Alinistry, which laid as its principal 
memlMus Kord .lohn Bussell, Foreign Scs-retary; Jjord PalmersU>n, Home .Secret Jiry; and (ihulstmie 
(Chancellor of the Kxcrbecpier. Its caiver was marked by a period of intense^ initiomil an.xiiity 
and misgiving owing to the outbreak t»f the wjir with Russia in the Crimea. TIk^ I'jirliiimentiiry 
controversies of those perilous times are best rtMiiembcrcd for the magnificent oratory of John 
Bright, who, ns the A|K>stle of Peace, fervently jirotested against the wjir. In jiurity of diction, 
felicity of e.\j>ression, and apt and imiiressive imagery, the speeches of this statesman at this 
jieriod are luirdly eipnilled, and are certainly not e.\(rc*lled, by anything in the aninds of Parlia¬ 
mentary oratory. One laxiutiful ]ias.sage in a speech delivered on Febnmry 23nl, 18;').'), has 
becoim^ enshrined amongst the rarest gems of^eloquence. The question under discussion was 
the jiolicy of the continuance of the war. “I do not sup|K).se,” he said, “that your troops are 
to be beaten in actual cmiflict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea; but, 
I am certain that many homes in Kngland in which there now exists a fond hcqie that the 
distant one may rctuni—many such homes may be rendered desolate wlum the next mail shall 
amve. The Angel of Hejilh has lu'cn abrisul throughout the land: you may almost hear the 
beating of his wings. There is no one, ns when the first-lxini were shiin of old, to s^irinkle 
with lilood the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors that he may spare and jiass on. He 
takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage 
of the ]ioor and the lowly : and it is on liehalf of all these classes that 1 make this solemn 
appeal.” 

A wave of emotion sweirt, over the House as these impressive words were utt.ered. When 
the orator had finished, an intense silence prevailed for a few moments, and then in awed 
accents members turned to eiich other to discuss the matchless eloquence to which they hod 
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just been listening. Not since Pitt had swayed tli<^ assembly by his wonderful j>owers of 
oratory had a speech prolwibly caused so deep an iinjiression. 

The debates on the Crimean war, besides sujiplying exanjjdes of splendid (dispienc^c*, were 
fruitful in recriminatory incidents. Kotli during the continuanws of tlie Aberdeen Minisirv 
and the ttwin of jiower of the Palmerston Administnii ion which snc(;eeded it in ISo;). Disraeli 
brought to lK>ar U]»on Ministers all his great i)ow<'^rs of destructive criticism, witli the ivsiilt 
that there w<‘re many sliiu*p passages of arms across the tjihle—to the interest of niemliers, 
though perhaps not to the edification of the country. Prominently associated witli tlui history 
of this stormy jw'riod is the name of John Arthur lioehiick, a jiolitician of great ahility, who, 
thougli he never Jield office, e.xercised considerable iiiHuenee in Parliament during the many 
years he sat for Sheffiidd. He nuule. himsidf an authority on foreign aff'airs, and his keen, 
vigorous addres.ses, didivered Isith in the .House and on the ])latform, were reiul more widely, 
jterhaps, than the utterances of any private—or, as he jireferred to call himself, in(l<*]Hm<lent - 
member. Amongst his constituents he was affectionalely known by the nickname of ”(>ld 
Tear ’em.” This (|uaint ejiitliet, which so well suited his ]iolitu-al m<>fbods, was derived from 
a sjieech which be delivered at the Cutlers’ Feast on Sejiteiiiber 2nd, 18;)8, on the designs, or 
supiKised designs, of the Kiuperor of the French. Just previously, th<‘ members of the House 
of Commons had visiliul (Iherlmurg by invitation, liindnick, referring to this, observed: “It 
may be said that those who stand in my ]iositinn ought not to say anylliiug that exi-ites 
national animosity; and I resjHuid to that sentiment. Hut, sir, the farmer who goes to sleeji 
having jilaced the watch-dog Tear’em over liis rickyanl, hc‘ars the watch-dog bark. He, in the 
anger of a half somnolcmce, says, ‘1 wish I’ear ’em would be (piiet,’ and bawls out of the 
window ‘Down, Tear ’em !’ Tear ’em does go down ; the faruu'r gis's to sleej), and he is awoke 
by the flashing in his windows of the 
light of liis ricks on fire. 1 am 'I’ear 
’em. 1 tell you to beware. Wliat is 
the meaning of (’lu'rbourg ? It is a 
standing menaci^ to England.” 

In th(‘ House of Comiuoiis Ih^ebuck 
distingnislu'd himself by the brilliancy 
of his criticisms of the muddling and 
incomjietence of the Admiiiistratiou in 
the conduct of the (Vim(>an cain]>aign. 

It was his motion for a Committee of 
Incpiiry into the conduct of the war 
that brought, about the dmvnfall of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet in January, 185,5. 

Subsequently he showixl himself a bitter 
ojiponent of the Administration of lyml 
Palmerston, though that statesman on 
coining into office at^i^iqited his jtrojiosed 
Comuiitl(‘e of Investigation, losing 
thereby the services of (lladstoiie. Sir 
James (.Irahani, and Sidney Herbert.. In 
one of his 8|K‘eches he sjwke of the 
Duke of-New'isistle as “a scapegoat that, 
had lieeii sent into the wilderness with 



the sins of the Administration u|)oii his 
head.” Strong exct?ption was taken by 
some of the duke’s old colleagues iij; 
this assertion, whereujion Uoebuck im¬ 
perturbably replied: “ Sir, I take shame 
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to myself for once in my life. 
1 have indulged in panegyric, 
hut, like almost all other men 
who attein]»t a chni'acter to 
which they are not tu’custonwMl, 
I havt( failed in representing 
it, and have Ittiled also most 
com]»letely in making myself 
understood. I did object to 
making 1,he Duke of Newcast le 
a scajieg<iat. 1 gave that, noble 
duke credit for industry and 
good inUmtions, and I said 
that h(? hiul done his dutj 
according to his ability. Then 
1 am turned round upon In^ 
cause 1 am said to have eulo¬ 
gised tlu' nohhi duk('.” 

Wit h ralmerston Koebu(?k 
had many sharp ]iassag<w, but 
the statesman enteitjiined no 
enmity—indeed, if we may 
judge from a story which Koi-- 
buek himselflonee told, the old 
peer had a strong liking for 
his very candid critic. Having 
business to transact with the 
peer, lioebuck, alioul, tlie period 
(»f tin; American Civil War, 
wailed nj)on him just after he 
laid deliven'd a strong 8]>e('cli 
to his constituents on the sul)- 
jeet of the conllict. “The 
moment 1 got into his room,” 
siiid Itoelmck, “he turned round 
and ])ut out his hands and said, 
‘ Uoebiu-k, IhM'buck, wliat. a 
devilish good sjietarh you mtwlc 
at Sheffield! ’ 1 said, ‘ 5Iy lord, I tun greatly^ obliged to yon, and flattered for tlm hard phrase 
you have used about my sjKwh’—though it wtis a hard one, you know- *1 am very much 
flattered.’ ‘ Klat t ered V ’ he stud. ‘Wliy, lam entirely of your ophuoii, though I dare not say so.’” 

I’almerston’s tenurt' of power was intorupttid for a brief ]ieriod from 1858 to 1859, 
during which the liarl of Derby, with Disraeli as his chief henchman, carried on the 
Admiiiistnttion. Hnt his hold on the country was strengtheimd rather thtui not by the 
ItmijKJrary cheek, and after the geinwid ele<;tion of 1859 he wtis reinstalled at the head of 
tlie Ministry wilii a weight of jiopnlarily Itehind him which made his p’sition pnu’tieally 
impregnable—indeed, few First Ministc^rs of the Crown have, ever enjoyed in so peculiar a 
d»*gree the contidence of their countrymen of all shades of political opinion. His death in 
18G5 created a void in political life which could not t)e adeijuately filled. Earl Bussell 
assuiiUHl the rreiniefshiii, and Mr. Gladstone became, for the first time,, licatler of the 
House of Commons. The Ministry soon got into troubled water over the question of 
Beform. After struggling on for some time against a jxiwerful array of adverse forces, it 
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finally, on June I 8 II 1 , 18G6, came to grief over an amendment in Committee, and resigned. 
The return of the Karl of Derby to ]K)\ver. with Disnieli again in tln( jiosition of l^eader 
of the House of Commons, followc*d. Tliough unjdedged on Il"form, tlie new JSIinisters 
speedily found that the question was one whieli hrcstked no delay, lle-solntions wei-e tabled 
dealing with the subject, and these wei-e foll»>wed by the ]iroduetion of a bill reducing the 
rating in towns to a £.’0 franchise and making oilier im|Mirtant changes in tlie electoral law. 
Such sweejiHig jirftposals ns lln‘se had not been anticijKited, and there was much exciteinent 
in political quarters, which was further increa.sed when it became known that the (Joverniuent 
hod withdrawn this scheme in favour of a measure of universal household suffrage modilied by 
various “ftuicy fraiurhises,” and that, as a eonse(|uence three m(‘mb»*rs of tlie Ministry—liord 
Cranborne (now the Marquis of Salisbury), Lord Carnarvon, and (jeneral Peel—hod resigned. 



TIIK 1101'sn OF I.Om>S J.IIIUAUV : TIIK (jUKKN’s UOOM. 

Dito of the pleiiMiiiitcHt rouiiiM of tho miitu n|iriri for tbo coiiveiiU*iic« of thv ineiiilicrK of thu t'|>|wr Hoiute. 

• 

The jKissage of the bill through the House was ternjieslnous, but dealing in a conciliatory spirit 
with the amendments braught forward, Dismeli succeedc-d in safely irarrying the scheme through 
to the third reiwling stage. His amiMiahility to jiressure, as well as his general attil.ude of 
tolerance towards Ileform, excited much (Titicism. Not the least, remarkable attack was that 
made by Isinl Cranborne at, the thinl reading stage. “ I have* heard it said,” oh.scrved 
the noble lord, “that the bill is a Con.servative triumjih. If it he a Con.servative trium]>h 
to have lulopted the prineijiles of your most deterinin«*d adversary, the honoumble member 
for Birmingham (.Mr. llriglit); if it be u Conservative triumph to have introduced a bill 
guarded with precautions and securities, and to have abandoned every one of those precautions 
and securities at the bidding of ytiur opponents; then in the whole course of your annals I 
will venture to say the Conservative jiarty has won no triumph so signal. After all, our 
theory of govemment is not that a cmluin numlier of statesmen should place themselves in 
office and do whatever the House of Commons bids them. Our theory of government is that 
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on each side of the House there should he men sujijKirting definite opinions, and that what 
they liave supj)orted in opjiosition they should adhere to in office, and that every one should 
know fnun the fact of tlieir Isung in office that those i«xrticnlar o})inions will be suj)])orted. 
If yon revers(? that and declare that, no matter what a man has supiiorted in op|H)sitiou, the 
moment he gets into office it shall ho open to liiin to reverse and rejiudiat«^ it all, you 
practically dc'stroy tluf whole basis on which fiur form of government- rests, and you make the 
House Commons a mere scmudiling for offi«*e. You pmctically banish all hoifoumble men 
from tlie imlitical arena, and you will find in the long run that the time will come when your 
statesmen will be nothing but pfditical adventurers, and that professions of opinion will be 
looked upon only ns so many political mamouvres for the ])urpos(! of attaining office.” Lorrl 
Cranborne went «»n to say that even if he d»*emed the bill to b(‘ most ndviuitageous, he should 
still deej)ly regn^t “that the jKisition of the executive should havcf been so degnided as it has 
lieen in the. pn^sent; session. I should,” he continued, “det*ply regret to find that the 
House of (.'ommons lias applaiuh^d a ])olicy of legerdemain. And I should above all things 
r<‘gn*t that this great gift to the ])eo]ile—if great gift yon think it—should have been 
jHirchnsed by a jiolitical betrayal which has no parallel in our l‘arliainenlary annals, Avhich 
strikes at. the root of all that mutual confidence which is the very soul of our iwirty govern¬ 
ment, and on which inily the strength and fr(*edom of our re[>reseutative ijistitiitions can 
be maintained.” 

]/»rd CranboiTK* was not- the only Conservative who denounced Disraedi’s liefonn policy. 
Another vigorous speech in o])]iosition to the measure* was made by Mr. licresford Hope*, who, 
nft.cr criticising tlm conduct of the Ministry, and i>articularly of tla^ Ja-adi'r of the House, 
said that he fiir one, whether he lost his seat or not, would v*>te with his whole heart 

•Disraeli was quite equal to the occasion. 
He retorted with one of his most sjircasti<r 
speia*he.s. “I can a.ssnre the hononrablo 
gentleman,” he said, “that I listened with 
gn^at. ]ileasurc to the in\a*ctivi'S he (h'livered 
against, me. I tulmiro his style; it is a 
very great ornament to discussion, but it 
rt'quires ^inmtice. T list<*n with the greatest 
.satisfaction to all his exhibitions in this 
House—(Oh ! Oh!)—and wlnm he talks about 
an Asian mystt'ry I will tell him that there 
are Hatavian gnwes in all that he says 
which I notice with satisfact ion, and which 
(diarm me.” “ Hatavian graces,” apjiliiid to 
Mr. lieresford Hojm*’s sonnuvhat ungainly 
style of declamation, clung to that gentleman 
long after the llefiwm question hsul jiassed 
l)eyi)nd the actuid stage, of controversy. 
lAaddtslly Disrmdi was a dangerous opponent 
to engage in lingual conflict. 

liatei-, Disratdi s])caking at Kdinbiirgh 
enl.ered into a general defence of the iiolicy 
of the Di*rby Ministry in d(>aling' with 
Ihdorm. “1 laid,” he said in a jxissiigc 
which has becxnue historic, “to prtqiare the 
mind of the country, and to educate—if it 
be nqt arrogant to use such a phrase—to 
educate our jjarty. It is a large. })arty, 
and requires its attention to be called to 


and conscience “against the Asian mystery.' 
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questions of this kind witli some ])resKure, 1 
liad to prefMire t.lie inind of Pmiiiimont and of 
the country on the question of Hefonu. That 
was not only witli the concurrtuice of 
Derby, but of my etilleagiu^s.” 

In 8i>ite of the open disaffection of not a 
few ConstwvaWves and the sinonldcrintr discontent 
of others, Disraeli’s jiosition iji tlie Cons(>rvalive 
jiarty after the passiijre of the Ib'forin Dill 
remained unsluiktm. If distrustt^l, lu' Wiis yet. 
tuweptt^d as tiit^ only |)ossible leader for the jairty. 

(lonsciiiumtly, wlnm ls)rd Derby, stricken with 
filial illness, on Ftdiruary 25111, 18(58, resi^nied 
the I’leinierslii]), and Disnwtli was chosen by the 
liite (iueen as his successor, the selection met 
with general iicquiescence in the ranks of the 
Ministeriiilists. It was lui unquiet throne, how¬ 
ever, which the new Premier was to occni>y. lie 
immediately found himsidf fac<^ to fii.ce with the 
necessity of dealing wit.li the Irish (lliurch 
qui^stion, and (haling with it under ]>olitical 
conditions wdiich rendc'red failure almost ct^rtiiiii. 

At the outset he (‘ssayed a temjiorising jioliey. 

Dut his hand was forced by Mr. Gliulstone 
giving notice on IMarch 23rd of his famous 
resolutions in favour of the Disestablislinumt and 
Diseiidowment of the Church. The (loverii- 
iriMit met the resolutions by im iimendimMit d(?claring that, any ]a‘oposition tending towards 
Disesteblisliment and DisendowniMit ought to be reserved for the decision of a mwv Parliament. 
Disraeli fought what he felt from the outset to be a losing contest, with chariu+mistic game¬ 
ness. Ills Jiosition was nmdered the irnire difficult by the attm-ks ma(h> on his flank by I»rd 
Cranborne, in whose mind still rankled a sense of irritation at the treatment, of tb(> Deform 
question. The burden of the attacks was the ojijioitnnism of Di.sraeli. In concluding one of 
his speeches, the noble lord said : “I do not. jiretend to jiredii't. the jirobable course of the right 
honourable gentleman at the head of the tiovenimeiit. I should as scsm nndertaki^ to tell you 
which way the w(*ath(‘r-cock would jioint t.o-moiTow.” Disnudi, who could always la* reckoned 
on to give as good as he ri'ceived, was t.boi'ongbly eijiial to tin' occasion. “The noble lord,” 
he observed, “is at no time wanting in imputing to us bcdng intliienced by not t.bc most 
amiable motives that can regulate the conduct of jmblic imm. I do not (juarrid with the invective 
of the noble lord. Tli(^ noble lord is a man of great talent, and he has vigoiu' in his language. 
TIkwc! is great vigour in his invective and no want of vindictiveness. I admit that now, S| leaking 
as a critic, and jierhajis not an imjiaitial one, I mn.st say 1 think it wants tinisli.” Whether 
liord Cranlxirne’s invective lacked “finish” or not, it was not without, its effect on tlui gem'ral 
jiolitical situation. The tiovernment was defeated by niajori(ii*s of sixty and sixty-five r((sjH*o 
tively in divisions on the resolutions. The resignation of .Ministers was looked for, but on 
May 4th Disnwdi announced that, the decision come l.o was to dissolvi^ Parliament. Heated 
(smtroversy ensued tus to the legitimacy of this step from a constitutional staiid|Kiint. Dut 
Ministers a(lh(‘red to their resolution and continued in (.-ffict^ until th(f antumu, when the general 
election was held, with disastrous results to the tonsi'rvativos. M’ithout waiting for the meeting 
of Parliament, the (Jovernrnent resigiied. 

Gladstone was now called ujsin to assume the supreme jiolitical office for the first time. 
He was in the heyday of his splendid powers, with behind him the great rejiutation gained 
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by liii< brillintjt ndniinistnition of the «»untry’8 iinunces in four AdminiHirations. During the 
8ix years that liis Administration lasted, sc'veral iinjiortnnt reforms were carried, notably the 
Education Act, by the provisioiiK of which the country was for the first time endowed with a 
State system <if compulsory elementary education. The Ministry, though strong, Jiad its ups 
and downs. One »)f the most Immiliating rebuffs it received was over a proposal made in the 
Budget of 1871 by Mr. Kolieit Is>we, the Chancellor of the E-vchecjiier, to levy a tax of one 
halfp(j|.my on each Im»x of lucifer matclu's. Immense excitem('nt was created by this ajiparently 
iumwent pro|»osal. 'J’he match-makcj-s, ap])rchensive of the effect that the im])ost would have 
on their interests, comun'iiced an agitation agiiinst the Budget. It was regarded with amused 
inter(\sf at. first, but. whi'ii, on April 24th, a dejuitation composed of sevond thousand lijist 
End workers nnirched in jins-ession to We.stminsltu’, th«^ authorities in their turn became 
aliurmed. Before the demonstrators arrived at. the H»mses of Parliament, they wt're met by 
tin' police and disjiersed. »Snbse(piently complaint Wiis niiide in the House of the treatment 
meted out to tin* match-makers, whcrciiiion the ITomc! Secretary (Mr. Bruc(') explained that 
“such a proct'ssion was contniry to the law—the law l«*ing that no large b<Kli<“s of js-f-sons 
should go either to the Sovereign or to Parliament for the jairj'os*' of jirescmting a petition. 

The number iiermittc'd by law does 



not exceed ten jK'rsons. The Act 
of ticorgi' III. known as the One 
jMile A<*t,” he added, “applies to 
meetings, and ])rovides that, such 
meetings as that of Monday last 
shall not be held witidn one mile 
of Westminster.” The vindication 
of the majesty of the law and of 
the jirivacy of Parliament in the 
<‘jise of t he inatcdi-makers has allbnlt'd 
a prt'ccdent which has served to 
keep many awkward movements at 
arm’s length of tlie Palace of We.st- 
minster. Where numerous deputa¬ 
tions have found t heir way into or 
tu'ar tin' legislative i>recinct..s, it lias 
usually been witli the connivance of 
the authorities, or at least with their 
tacit a[>]irova]. 

The t erm of office of the Gl.-ul- 
stone Administ ration was marked by 
a vigorous controversy relative' to 
the ex))enditure on the Boyal es¬ 
tablishments. It was at first mostly 
confiin*d to the public platform; but 
early in the session of 1872—on 
March 19th — Sir Charles Dilke 
raisi'd the (|ucstion in the House ou 
a motion to inquire into the ex¬ 
penditure of the Civil List during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. At 
tin' outset of the debate the mover 
of the resolution was interrupted 
by another inemljer, who raised a 
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question of privilege, Tlie former 
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had outside the House avowed himself a Bej)ublican, and tlie (question now arising was whether 
he had not violated the oath of allegiance t^) lier Majesty taken by every member of 
the House. Tliis g!vve rise to a preliminary scene of disorder, a sfirt- of forecast of what 
followed. The Speaker refusing to decide as to what was consistent or not consistent 
with the oath, Sir Cliarles Dilke proceeded to state his case, attac'king various ib-ins of 
expenditure and certain allowances to memlwrsof the Itoyal Family. Tlie sjieech was admittedly 
an able orie,*and attwskitd priindples and not persons. It was li.stened to witii a fair amount 
of attrition and was answered by Mr. Gladstone, then First liOrd of tlie Treasury. Here the 
House tliought the matter should have ended, but IMr. Auln^ron Herlieit rose to address the 
House and wiis received with overjwwering cries of “ Divith*,’’ “Ob! Oli!” and otln*r marks 
of disap])roval at the continuance of tlie disimssion. Undeterred, Air. Jlerliert iiauseil, and 
the uproar ceased. Comirnmciug again, the honourablit member uttered a few words, w’hen 
the storm broke out anew with such violence that no one coniplele sentence could Iw heard; 
again and again lie tried to sc'irure a hearing, only to be overpowered. At length on the 
intervention of the Speaker (Mr. Brand), lie was allowed to preci'cd for a short sjiai’e of time. 
But as he began to attack the Constitution of the comilry, a large? body of the memb(*rs 
on both sides of the House rose and left. Kepeated motions were madi? to count out the 
House without success, and attention was then called to the fact that strangers were jiresent, 
and the House was cleared of them—including the Press—by the Sergeant-at-Arms and his 
offic?(?rs. During the remainder of the honourable member’s speech, cries and interruptions were 
resumed with increased vehemence, 
these cries emanating from members 
who had I'oncisded themselves in 
remote and obscure parts of the 
House, ^'uddenly, amid the general 
uproar and confusion, loud noises 
were heard in imitation of the 
crowing of cocks, wh(?reu|Km the 
8peak(‘r rose and said t hat he had 
heard sounds from behind his Chair 
which were grossly disorderly, and 
he could not refrain from expressing 
the ^ pain with which he had wit.- 
nessed the scene that htul just taken 
place. This rebuke from the Chair 
had the effect, of abating the storm, 
and an endeavour was made to 
terminate the proceedings by a 
pro^iosal that the House should at 
once adjourn, but without effect. 

Mr. Auberon Ilerbeit was allowed 
to finish his sjieech, and a few other 
memliers taking jiart, in the debate, 
the House divided upon the question, 
with the result, that 270 voted 
against the profiosal and only two, 
the mover mid the seconder, for it. 

Another remarkable scene which 
occurred in the House of (Commons 

at a little later period—in Jul^' FivmaiiiiBtakj/theiofuionsimim^uiat., lui. 

1875—may be mentioned in this samuei, cwmsoll, 

connection. It arose out of an (“TbcSoamnn'iiFriciid''), pmmntamf ImiiortantHliiiiiiiiiglogliilatltni. 
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iimioumrnient inado by Dinraali, os the head of 
tlie then Administration, that the Government 
wt'H! unable to ]»roeced with a bill dealing 
wifli the overloading of merchant ships. The 
statement, as w(dl ns the subject, aji^ieared 
unexciting, but it had a visibh; effect upon 
^Ir. Samuel Plimsoll, one of the members for 
l)<*rby, who liswl devoted his best time and 
energy for years to the caus(^ of the sailor, and 
to whom the withdrawal of the bill meant the 
Wighting of eager hopes and long-formed plans. 
White with emotion, Mr. IMimsoll rose in his 
place and implored the Prime Minister to 
reconsider his tlecision. In iMissionate tones he 
exclaimed: “ Hundn>ds and hundreds of brave 
men are sent to death, their wives are. made 
widows and their children are made orphans, in 
order that a few sp(^culativ<i scoundrels, in whose 
lasirts there is n(*ither the love of God nor 
the fear of God, may make unhallowed gains." 
Ucfercnce was then made to the loss of certain 
shi]>s whose registered owner bore the name of 
a nnunher of the House representing a seaport 
town. “And,” said Mr. Pliin.soli, “I shall ask 
some (jucstion about other members of the 
ilousft also. 1 am determim^d to unmask the 

villains who send to dc'atli and destruction-” 

Here' the. S])eaker rose and asked the honour- 
al)le member to withdraw the word “villains” 
with refeivnc*' to memhers of the House. Mr. 


J'limsoll, in impassioned tones, (h-clirusl to withdraw' the statement, and made his wsiv from 
his scat to tlm table of the House. Tn one hand he held a written docannent, which he 
fltuirishi^d in the face of tin' I’remier and ihcti placed it upon the table. “This is my 
protest,” said he, and then resumed his seat.. One course only could be followed by the 
Houses—that of censuring the unTuher for his disonler. This w'as, after the laps<' of a few 
days, <lecid(?d n|M>n, but a carefully wriittai ajiology was then fort.hcoming fr<jm the oflfender, 
in which he withdrew every expi'e.ssion contrary to Parliamentary usage, bnt added that, he 
did not, withdraw any statement of fact. Satisfied with this amend, the House generously 
forgave the honoumble memlKir for his breach of oriler. His zeal was not without its <*t!ect, 
as a strong feeling was created in the country by his ])rotcst, luul although late in the 
session, lh^^ Government was comptdled, by pressure from outside, to introduce! and iiass a fresh 
measure dealing with unseaw«>rlhy ships. 

liC-ss than twelve! months after this episode in which Mr. Plimsoll figured so prominently, 
Disiueli was I'lcvatcd to the Housi! of liords with the title of Jiarl of Htwonsfield. His 
last utt«>rance in tlu! House of Commons was imule on August 12th, 1870, on tin! state of 
affairs in the East, which then exclusively occupied jaiblic attention. With !)i.sraeli dis- 
ai)|>ear(!d from the |Ntpular chamber one of the st,rang(!.st and most fascinating figures who have 
ever s|M)ken within its walls. His j)olicy may have been, as it was represented by his o])])onents, 
mischievous; his political morals corrupt; he may have lieen, as he was often called, an 
unscrupulous a«lventur<!r and a political inountcbank; but he had the invaluable quality of 
making himsc'lf interesting, gnd this, from the jwiiit of view of the non-political reader, may 
be held to e.\'tenuate a multit ude of ]^)olitical sins. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE VICTOlllAE PARLIAMENTS {concluded). 


The elevation of Itismeli to tlie Peers left liis great rival, (iltulstone, in undisputed pre- 
etniiience in the House of Coiunions. No one ajijiroaehed hiiri either in intellectual gifts or 
in ])oli1icaI influence. Yet it was not an undistinguislied assembly. In it sat Mr. Gulliorne 
Hardy, whose impel nous eloquenet^ won for liim the title of the “Hotspur of Debate.” There 
ahso was 31r. Robert Jjow(^ in the plenitude of his great powers; Sir William Vernon Harcourl, 
rapidly ])ushing Ids way to fame; John Hright, with his eyes unditniiied and the natural force 
of his elo(pienc!(( yt?t unabated; and Mr. W. J'l. Forster, the hero of the education settlement, 
whose rugged rhetoric had a ei‘rlain ])ow(;r of chiirrn not always exercised by the jwlished 
flights of more brilliant orators. Amongst tli«? younger men W(M•(^ two (h'stined to cut a consider¬ 
able figure upon l.he ]M>liti(!al stage in sueisnsling decades. These! w(!re Jjord R!Uidol|ih 
(Ihurchill, who entered the Hous(! as member for the family Iwirough of WoodsU»ck, tuid Mr. 
ArtJiur Balfour, the ])resent Premier, who sat in ParliaituMit for the tirat time in 1874 us member 

for Hertforil. Also as rnemlxirs of the jiopii- 
.liir (diamber at the time that Disrsudi took 


his farewell of it. were Charles Stewart Pur- 



Tho firiit ecttuinc w<it-klug*iuim r«t»rMentHtive tu bo roturiioil to tlio litmiso 
of Cumoioiiii. 


nell, tiu! great Irish Ji<!ader, who laid Iwen 
eleetc!d as member for Meath in the jwevious 
year; and Mr. Joseidi Chamberlain, whose 
eh-etioii for Birmingham had only biken place 
two or three months prior to the Conserva¬ 
tive Premier’s transfer to the Upper House. 
Whellu'r regarded from the stand|Hunt of 
matur(!d statesmanship or from that of latent 
talent, the assembly was above the average. 

The history of the Victorian Paidia- 
ments from the period that Disraeli disajs- 
jieared from the scene is too recent and 
touches t»io many a(!utfdy cont.rovcrsial 
questions to be d(!alt with in any detail in 
a work smdi as this. It will suftieti for our 
purjKise to draw attention to some of the 
more pictun!S(pie finds and incidents which 
distinguished the career of Parliamcmt in 
the last qiairt«!r of a century of the late 
tiu<!en’s niign, leaving to the serious 
historian the more onerous and re-siionsiblo 
task of recording the juecise course of events 
and passing judgment u|h>u the actors on 
the ]>olitical stage. 

One striking feature of the period which 
may properly be alluded to is the rise and 
development of working-class representation. 
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Until this juncture in the life of 
Parliament the House of Commons 
had never included within its ranks 
a genuine working man sent to 
Parliament hy working-class voters 
to specially re[tr(?sent tluur interests. 
The nearest approach to such repre¬ 
sentatives were men like Cobbett^ 
who, thougli tlieir ]>oliticul aspiriw 
tions and social stmtinients w(‘re 
entirely democratic, could yet not. 
claim to he what the inodern l^sihour 
rejiresentatives are. The pioneer of 
this new class of legislator was Mr. 
Thomas Jlurt, who in 1871 was 
elected as memher for Morpetli. In 
lii.s younger days Mr. Jliiit worked 
in a <‘oal iniia^, mulergoing all the 
hardships and sharing all the dangers 
insc'iMvrahle from tlie miner’s life. 
A tlioughtful, studit)us lad, endowed 
with no cominon share of intelli¬ 
gence, and a considerahh* fund of 
his native northern shrewdness, In^ 
s])eedily made his way to a jiosilion 
of influence amongst his hdlows, and 
finally became in a real sense their 
leader. llis retuni to Parliammit 
was a great, achieveirieiit, hoiiourahhi 
alike to himself and to those who 
sent him to Westminster. It was 
also in the nature of an experiment, 
and as such was sona^what closely 
and anxiously watched by thoughtful men all over the country. Put whatevc'r misgivings 
may hav«f been enleitained at the ouls<d, they were speedily dissijiated hy the meml)er’s 
career in Parliament. llis (|^i(‘t> unassuming dena'anour, his zeal for the ]inhlic goisl, and 
his r»\st rained and reasoned oratory, won for him hosts of friends and w«‘ll-wishers amongst 
all jtarlies. Such were his (pialities that when, in IStlt), the (i(>rmun Kmjieror convened 
a Ijiihour Conference at Perlin, he was with gen'ral appi-oval selecti>d as one of the Pritish 
delegation. An even greater tribute was paid him two years later, wh(*n he was appointed 
a mendier of the (iovcmiment, and as Parliamentary Secretary to the Hoard of Trade took 
his seat on the Treasury Pencil amid cheers from all j)iirt.s of the House. Mr. Purt found 
what otlu*rs had discovered hefori' him, that lowly hiiili was no bai- to goodwill—or, to use 
his own stronger words, that. •* probably there is no iilace in the wm'ld where sotdal ]K)sition 
counts for less than in the Pritish House of Commons. It may he unfair in its judgment 
of a man, hut. it never measures him by a mean standard. It estimates him by his 
diameter and ability, not by the e.xteiit. of his jiossessions, and cares just as little for a 
jieasant as for a lord. The same caniiol be said with equal truth of any other assemblage of 
Phiglishmen.” ’ 

In 1880 Mr. Purt was reinforced by several other working-men reiiresontatives, the mo.st 
conspicuous of whom was Mr. Henry Proiulhurst, who, beginning life us a stonemason, became 

* Article in Cmtemporary Review, 1889. 
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Parliamentary Secretary of the Trades Union 
Council, .mcl, tlirotigli the influence of that 
orj^anisation and by virtue of his own sturdy 
abilities, was eleefed member for SU>ke-ujx)n- 
Trenl. Like Mr. Hurt, Mr. Ilroadhurst 
sjieedily made his way in fhe House, and 
finally (in 188(1) attainwl Ministinial rank, 
filling f he u|>|ioiiitment of Under-Seeretary 
of the llt)me Dt'psviiment. At the prescut 
time iMr. Ilroadhurst re|ires{!nls Leicester, by 
which constituency hcf was first returned in 
18IM, in conjunefion with Mr. Walter llaSell, 
a large employer of labour—a liappy eon- 
juiiction of interests, which jeroves that a 
Jaihour candidature! need not be coiiduetc'd 
on exclusive! or selfish line's. JMr. llaxead- 
liin-sf.’s tesfinieeny, like* tliaf of Mr. Hurt, is 
warndy a]ii>re‘e'iidive of thee frie‘ndline*ss of the 
llemse. Aeldressing ii nuH'ling at Stoke-upon- 


U jihutu hfl Utt JMmlotl •S7id<r«l<’«/«V ttt.t Luf, 

THM JtlOUT IIOX. W. K. l•'OKSTKlC, 

A JcatUui; uivuilior of (ilndKiotiOH fii'Ht hiiiI twcoiid AdiitiiiiHimliuDH, Tlio 
iuti'uduvoi’ of tlic RtUicalioi) Act uf isTO. 

Tivnt in 1881, bee said: “T e!nle!red the* House; without 
wcidlh, influe*ne*e*, or frie*nels other than my own class, 
and ne> one ce)uld have; been meerc ce>urt(*e)usly and 
ge>ne're»usly re*e'e'iv(*el Ilian I have be;e*n, even liy jiolilieal 
ojiponc'iifs. In the; Heiuse* eif Cetininons if matt e*re*el not 
whaf. had be*e*n a man’s isisitioii, neir what was Hie* sphere 
of life in wliie'h he nie>v(*el; if lie had anyfhing to say 
wolf li listening to, be was eeiual to tlie; neible*sf anil rie-lu^st 
in the jisse*ml)ly. Therefore! working me'ii, if flu*y elieise; 
fei se'tiel fe) Parliameeiif. a ivjire‘se*ntative from f lie'iiise'lves, 
might kneiw fliat he would be; rec*e‘ive*d with as much 
respeef. rfis if be* was tlie; sein of a millieniaire*.” 

Mr. Jeise'pli Arch, the; r(*pre*s(*nfative! ed fhe* agricul- 
tunil lalwuring e*lass, aiiel .Mr. (ie*orge* Heiwe*ll, a themght.- 
ful wrife'r on lubemr epmsfieins. are othe*r ]ireimine*nt 
seins of feiil who have ri*infore*e*el fhe gre*e*n lM*nclie*s eif 
the House* eif t'-eimmoii.s. JIuf-pi*rhajis the meisf striking 
figure eif all which has beie'ii se*en in the; Parliame>ii- 
tary Jubeinr ranks is that of Mr. Jeilin Hums, the 
membe*r for Hatte*rsi*a. This ge*ntle*man has a strongly 
marke'd Individuality, which, if it were allie*d to less 
shrewdiK'ss, niiglif- have king since; made! shipwre*ck of 
hiscareier in the iiopulnr chamb(*r. Hut it is not* without 
reasem that Mr. Hums has went for liimse*lf the. title 
of “the iStulesman of luliour.” He has a keen 



J't'Oh*- vhuto by J5, 


SlU MANCUKIMKK IdintWANJKE BllOWNAnOUKB^ 
K.C.l.K., ^ 

for Noitli>Kn«t Itetbiial Gimcii, a (IlMtln* 
ItniMhed J’ltnuMi who iimy bo rec^irtled luithu re]>rofN»itAti%'e 
uf ludiaiii Uic rarliNiitont. 
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apjjreciHl ion of the forces wiiicli 
give the H«m8e of (Simmons its 
pcniliiir distinction ninougst the 
pojiulnr clitiinlx'rs of the world; 
and lie. in addition, jiossesses to 
a marked extent the tactfulness 
witluiut whicii th(^ most brilliant 
talents art* as naught there. 
Thus t*(juiji])ed, he has gone 
from oni> success to another, until 
he twtaipies to-day a |M)sition of 
influence and |M»pularity wlii<!li 
many an older and—in a ]>olitical 
and social sensi* a more influ¬ 
ential ])()liticiaii miglitwith good 
reason envy. Though his views 
may be extreme, they are felt to 
be honestly lield, and, ns such, 
are I'cgiirded with that tolerance 
which the House invariably ex¬ 
tends to the genuine outsiioken 
ex|)ression of o]iinio)i, no matter 
from what (piarter it comes. 
11 is vigorous rhetoric. markiMl as 
it is l)y a cert^iin e|iigrammatic 
forett and a bioail liiimoui', is 
inviiriiibly receiveil witli good 
temper; whilt* on occasions, on 
questions into which ]iolitica1 
feeling does not enter, his co¬ 
operation is act ually welcojmal by 
tho.se o|)po.sed to liirn. In short, 
he »‘iiJoys the general respe<‘t 
and confidence of his fellow-members, and, to a modified ext«‘nt, their sympathy. 

While the laiiour irmmbers hav«( added to tlm ranks of legislators a new class, an even jnore 
n-markable type of i-e])resenlative was returned to the House of Commons (in the later Victorian 
l*arliaments) in the Indian member. Milton, in his grandest imaginings of the fut.un^ of “the 
gi-eat and ])uis.sant nation,” jirobahly never contemplatc'd tliat distant India would have at 
Wi'st minster nat ives of its ]m)2)u1ous soil to ,watch its inti*re.sts in an Imperial Parliament, 
llut such was to Ik* th<^ ca.se. In 185)2 was returned to Parliarmmt, as member for Central 
Finshiiry. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a nuunher of thi^ great Parsee community of Western India. 
In Ids earlii'r days Mr. Naoroji had been an official in a native state, but his greatest 
reputation was mmle as a publicist in lloinbay, where he llw many years occu])ied a prominent 
^Kisition as a ]»rivate eitix(>n. Though (ho chances of the electoral stnigglo rendered his 
memlK‘rship hut a brief one, he was sufficiently long in the House to dtmionstmto that a 
native of Indisi, sjieaking with the aut.b<*rity which inomes of popular election, could he very 
valuable as the mouthpi(*ce of educated native sentiment, even if he had no direct authority 
to i-eprcsent them. In the circumstances it was fortunate that the election which witnessed 
Mr. Naonjji’s rejection—that of 1895 —should have marked the return for Nortli-liast Ilethnal 
Green of Mr. (now Sir) Mancherjee JI. Bhownaggree, a co-religionist of his, and a gentleman 
equally well equijiped by training in public life for the role of unaccredited “member for 
India” in the Imixsrial Parliament. A journalist in early life, an official representative of an 



tl Jfkolu h» Mitvd (!' Fu.f, 

CHAUliK8 .HTKWAKT J*AUN1:L1<. 


Tti«* Irmli Natiomlint htiukr ; ll^uiv in liu* lutnr Vieturian 
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hnportnnt native ntnte, a barrister of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and a yniblic man of tvwignised 
standing in India, lie combitn'd in bis ]M>rson 
qualifications wliicb are liiglily desirable in 
a inoinlicr of 1‘arliament. In tlie House as 
well as ou<sid«! it he nipidly won his way 
to favour, and if was with fjcUeml salisfac- 
tion that at tlie Genenil Klcction of 1900 
he was once more I'cturiH'd. It is ]iossil)h» 
that th<( fill are may liave in store' the 
devising of soitit' system of Imjicrial r<'pre- 
seniation by whicli meinhcrs may he dir<*ctly 
delcgiited from India. Ilut wlictlicr iliis is 
done or not, a jiicfurcs<jne interest will 
always attach to tlu' membership of those two 
gent leincTi, who wooo'd and won Knglisb con- 
slit ucnci<‘S, and so unbarred the doors of the 
>S('naf<! nous(' to a community whos«‘ very exis- 
tene<'wis probably unknown to the members 
of most of the (‘urlic'r English I’arliaiiu-nts. 

Associated with the suhje<-t of ex<-e}i- 
tional rej(resentat ion wit h which we have 
he<“n (h‘ating is the <|nestion of the I’arlia- 
inentary ((alh. Nowadays it woidd b(' im- 
])ossil)le for a man to be «'xelude(l fr((m 
1* arlia- 


TlioMt'riiliiriMt wImma rciurii hk iiujiiiUt foi Non1imn|itt>ii loti Iw an IllCllt <ni 

at’i'iiiitiuitiUK it«iti(r«iv(M'Ky rolaCivt; td tlio rarlimnontaiy <Mitlu 

UCC*0 II lit 

of his religious lieli<‘f, or his absence of religions b«*li»*f. 
I’lit in ]iasl times, down to quite n-eent. years, fierce con¬ 
troversies have he<m waged anamd Iht' (| nest ion of the 
admissibility of the i^ministration <(f the oath to certain 
j(ersons. One such struggle atteinh'd Daniel O’ConneH’s 
admission to the House of Oouimons. The Liberator 
was ri'turiKsl to Parliament as inemher for Clare in 
1828, pn'vious to the ])assbig of the Catholic Emaneijia- 



tion Hill. I’p to .April, 1829, he had forborne*, on the 
advice of his friemls, fnun making any effort, to assert his 
claim. Hut th(' Catladic Emaneijiation Hill, having been 
](assed, he then decidi'd to jire.sent himself in the House, 
Is'lieving that the .Ministry of the day would not oppose 
liim. He had, however, reckoned without the hostility of 
th(* King (tieorge IV.), whose inveterate dislike to him 
n*sulted in tin* adoption of measiwes tending to his ex- 
<*lusi<(n. .Arrived at tin' Har, the <(rdinary oath was t<“ndered 
to him, and on Ids refusing to t.ike it, the House by 
ri*solution decreed that his election was null and void. 
()’Conm‘ll went over to In'iand, was immediately re-elected, 



and, returning to AVestminster, trsdv his s<*at under the 
jd'ovisions of tlm theii recetitly jiasst'd Act. Although, the 
](ortals of Parliament were widened on the passing of the 
(.’atholie EmaneijHit ion Act, it was not until a later peric(d 


Fi’oiii H photo Oft 
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that Jews were 
allowed te sit and 
vole in the House 
of Coiiiiiious. In 
1810 lliiron Lionel 
de llotlisehild was 
sent to the House 
of Ooinumns by the 
I'ity of liondon. 
\^'ait itiff for tw(» 
years, the «luly 
eleeted mem her sat 
below the Thiv, 
lio])in£f a measure 
of relief would be 
})iiss(‘d; but his 
exiM^etatioiis being 
disa|i|ioint<Ml, he 
resigned bis Veat, 
and was re-eleeled. 
(^insid(‘riiig this a 
mandate from his 
eoiisl il iients to foret^ 
the matter upon 
t Ii(( attention of tlu; 



eilAltl.KS IIKAOl.AeOII AT TIIK JIAIt OS Till-; IIOCSK OF eOMMONS OI.AIMINO TIIK UKillT 
TO .MAKK AFKIItMATION OF AMaailANeK INSTHAI) OF TAKIXO TIIK OATH. 


House, the bon. member presented himself at tlie talih* to lie swoni, imt on bis olijeeting to 
that jMirtion of the oalli of abjuration “on tlie true faith of a t’hristian,” as not, b(‘iiig binding 
U|H)n his eonseieiice, tlie House refused to allow him to taki^ his si'at, and for seven yi'tirs la^ 
remained in name only a memb<*r, oeeniiying a seat below the Har, but without tlie right of 
voting. It was ditVerenl with iMr. Alderman Salomons, also a .lew. Khaded for (ireeiiwich in 
18;)], his position was on all fours with that, of Ilaron Hothsehild. He. refus<*d to take the 
oath eontrary to his eonseienee, but. elaimed his right, to be an aetive membiM'. and ilenying 
the aulhtirity of the House to jirevent him voting, he took his seat within the Har and vot.ed 
ill three divisions, and for doing so was proceeded against in the Kxebeijiier Court and lined 
£;)t)0. A measure was thereafter brought into Haiiiainent dealing with tla^ ipiestion and imssed 
into law, Haron de llothschild being the first, member to take advanti^gi^ of (In' change. 

In I'aiiiameiit, as in oth(*r jilace.s, history rejieats itself, and Mr. 1’radlaugh, n]K)n bis 
election for MoiHiampton in lH8t), found himself in a somewhat similar ]Nisilioii to that of the 
Jews thirty years jirevi()u.sly—but with a diftenjnce: JMr. J’radlaugli iire.senled himself at 
the table and elaimed the right to affirm iiisteail of taking the oath, on the ground that 
he hail repeatedly done so in courts of law. It was notorious that Mr. llradlaugh was 
a jierson without religious belief, and altbough the objection to allowing him to affirm was 

of a teclinic.'d nature—no jirovisiou for such a case e.xisting.there rvas a strong fei'ling 

against, him on account of his heterodox o|iinious. Long and exciting debates tisik plaee 
in relation to the matter, and violent scenes occurred in the Honsi*. On one oeeasion 
Mr. Hradlangh, denying the right of the Hou .>!0 to exclude him, made his way to the table 
and administered the oath to himself. I’lsin another occasion he endcavoiireil to force bis 
way into the House, and was removed by jHilice-constables into J'alace Yard. He at one 
jieriod of the disjiute was ordered into; jirison nndi'r the custody of the Sergeant-at-.Arms; 
and so the matter went on. Never before in the memory of the oldest member or oflicial 
had such scenes taken jihice. The controversy was not tinally si'ltled until a new I’urliament 
niet, when Mr. llradlaugh was allowed to take the oath without inti'rrnptio.n. 
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In tLo contest between the House and the rnemher for Northampton, the celebrated 
■“ Fourth Party,” consisting of the late Jxml Ihindolph Clinrchill, INIr. A. J. Palfour, Sir 
II. Dmmiuond Wolff, and Sir John Gorst, took a leading iwnd. Free lances in the political 
arena, they hanisscd the (lovernnicnt with JNlr, Gladstone at its liojul; they attiujked their own 
fritnids when it, suited them to-do so; and were eventually, to som«' exient, instrumental in 
bringing about the defeat of the Liberal Government—Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. 
lk*f(*re this event occurred many stining scenes were witnessed in the House, one of which 
may be recalled. In 1884 the House had met for an autumn session, with the intention 
<)f again ]»ussing the hill for exlending the fratudiise to counties. The measure laid got 
through the Commons in the orilinary session, hut had failed to receive the apja-oval of t.he 
House of liOrds. Agitations luul been carried on in the country, and public meetings held 
in various jdaces, notably at Hirmingham, where a demouslj-ation organised at Aston agiiinst 
tJio m<yisure h:ul led to serious riots. Mr. (.^hamlx-rlain was ac-cused in various (piarters of Ixung 
a ]«irty to tlu^ disorderly jirocecdiiigs; and upon this occsision liord Ihindoljih Churchill 
determined to bring the matter hef<»rc the House. He charged Mr. Chamberlain, one of 
her Majesty's Ministers, holding the high ofli«‘e of Prcsichmt of the Hoard of Trmle, wdth an 
incitement to interference with the fn-edom of public dis«*U8sioii, and with a justification of 
riot, and disorder. The House lookcal forward to a got»d ••i‘isj> debati-. Lord liandoljih tlhnrchill 
having publi<4y announced that he. intended to “draw the Iwulger.” The noble lord made the 
most of his opiwrtunity, bringing forward a g<meral charge of eomj)licity in the. riot.ous 
jiroceedings of the Hirmingham Lil)orul Association, with which ]\Ir. Cliamberlain was connected, 

and su])porting it with allegations of 
l'org('(l tickets of iwimission, of hired 
ruttians to break u]> tlie meeting of t.he 
('oiis«-rvatives, and of piddic sjK*eches 
of the Minister calculated toeiicounige 
disorder. It was a fonnidahlo in¬ 
dictment iircpan-d with mia-h ean^ 
Hut Mr. Chamberlain was (piite equal 
to the occasion. He not only from 
bis iioint of view eompletely refuted 
tlu! ebarges again.st himself aud Ids 
supjioi-ters, but lu; tmaied tluf tahhs 
upon his as.sailaiit by producing 
sworn evidence of hirelings who laul 
been ])aid by the organisers of the 
mc’eting to ]>revcnt by viohmee any 
legititnate opposition being shown, 
raid to stifle t.he free expression of 
opinion. As to tlie accusation of 
making indammatory s]ieechcH alxmt 
Ids op])onents, lie quoted I.s)rd 
Ilandol]ih Churchill's language when 
addressing an audimice. “ 1 have,” 
saitl Mr. CIiamlH-rlain, “ willed a few 
of the choice flowers of rhetoric tli.at 
are to be found in tlie speeches 
of the noble lord. In my own 
case he has described me as a 
‘pinchbeck Hobesjiierre.’ Well, I 
believe Kobesiiierro was by common 
consent of his contemjxirnneB called 
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OiiD of a HRrli'H of {HiiiitinuH deKifniotl for tlie ilm'oratioii of the n«u llotiiicti (»f Vailiaiuent. 

the ‘ iiifoiTupt ihh'.’ Tlie liistorieal inotnory of tlie iiohle lord ciin funiLsh Iiiin with the nanicK 
of some ]iei'S(iiis wim are not eiitiUed <0 that a]>jK'llatioii.” 

The House enjoyed tlie eiit-and-thrust duel betwc'iui tlie two ex|ierts of dehate, and loudly 
cheered each tellinjf retort. And so it was wit^ many other onitorical encounters in which the 
two chief actors in this iiicidimt were suhseciuently to figure, eitluT with Gladstone as a third 
liarty to the quarrel or as a niiitual antagonist. It would not he proper, ]M‘rhajis, to eall it, 
the palmy peiiwl of Parliamentiiry fence; but it unque.stionably will comjiare in |K‘rsonal 
intere.st with all but the ino.st brilliant times in the modern life of the House of Coninions. 
How comjiletely the scene was changed by the removal, first of Isml liim(lol]ih Churchill and 
later of Gladstone, it is not, imcessary to lelate. Kor need the stormy course of the Home 
Kule movement, with its dramatic, and even tingic interludi's, and its momentous jioiitical 
consequenee.s, Iw tnmed. These are mattei's which are-st,ill fresh in tin* jiuhlic recollection, 
and in reganl to which acute contmversy still inges. Some future day, when the lending 
actoi-s still on the stage have jmssyd away, the events will provide writers who are treating 
of the life of the House of Comininis with material for some chajiters of absorbing interest, 
and political philoso]>h(>rs with not a few facts njion which to build their theories of the 
development of the forces which go to the making of history. 
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Before, however, final leave is taken of the Victorian Parliaments, a reference seems to bo 
demaniled to the leading men wlio, at the close of a memorable era in the history of the 
country, were foremost in the ranks of Parliamentarians. Coin|)urod with the talent which 
existe(l Jit some earlier ])eriods in the life of the House of Commons, the personnel of the two 
Front. Bencln's wlien the twentieth 'eentury dawjied was not remarkable. But it has its jjeculiar 
eleiiK'iits of strength, and time may yet show tliat- the genius which constitutes the title of 
thi^ Parliamentarian to renown, like history, rcjK'ats itself. First to claim notice by right of 
Ministerial mnk, if not of intellectual iire-eminence, is Mr. Arthur James Balfour, the present 
Premier. In the roll of British Premiers tluire is not one w'hose jiareer jiresents more points 
of iKwsonal attnu^tion than this distinguished statesman. As litterateur, philosopher, and 
{•olitician he has in distinct walks of life built up for himself a position of authority and 



MU. IJALFOtIU'S llOOM AT TIIS ITOtlSK OF COMMONS. 

It is in this iii«irtim-iil that tlis Cnniiicr thins th* greater jwiiAif his anlnuua work diiring the tiiiio tliat Ihirliaiiient is sitting. 


jopularity, while he has by a combination of qualities become a social force greater, perhaps, 
than any of his predecessors in the high office he now fills. 

Mr. Hallbur’s early Parliiimenlary 1 mining, as we have seen, was in the rough and tumble 
of tilt! iiTegular I’arlianientary warfai'e provided by the Fourth Party. As an iiiquirfant unit 
of that historit! qimriette he practised himself in the arts of ])olitical controversy, throwing 
himself intt» Iht' struggle with a zest which seemed to be foreign to Ids equable and easy¬ 
going nature. In this fashion he ticquired a rcjidiness in d(!tHite and a self-confidenee which 
aie usuidly only forthcoming after many years of servitude in the Ixigishdive Chamber. 
Advancement to jMinisterial mnk came to him as by right of hard and strenuous and successful 
exertion in the cold shad(!s of Opiiosition. When Ix)rd Salisbury formwl his Miids.try in 1885, 
he was chosen for the im^iortant office of Priwident of the Ixieal (iovemmont Board. In this 
]x)sition, as well as in the rule «»f Vice-l’msident of the Scotch Fducation Bepiutment, to which 
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T1IK UHjllT IION. WILUAM JIKNKY SMITH, 
T^'suler of tlio llouvo nf ri>iiiin«iiui for trvrral yrnnt. 


on ]Sh% \V. IT. Hinitli’s dciitJi 
ill ISyi, us First J&ird of tlio Trousiiry mid 
Lendor of (lir Jioiiso of Coiiiiiioiis. Mr. 
liull'onr's ris«! t<» tlioso covi'tod pists—the 
higlu'st save oii<^ open to the aspiring 
inemlier of the Jlousc! of Commons was so 
exeepfionally rajad lliat tlnno weiv some 
misgivings even amongst the right lionour- 
able gmithnnun’s friends at the ]iroiiiot ion, 
thoroughly desia-ved thongli it was. Ihif ho 
sjieedily showed tliat the feeling was without 
jn.stitieation. His handling of tint House 
indicated how couipletely he had mastered the 
art, of J’arliamentarv direct ion. Firm and 
yet. eoneiliatory, he ])iloted Ids way dexter¬ 
ously through the shoals whieh thickly 1 m‘- 
strew the course of the I/'ade.r of tin* Hous<\ 
Sonn* who presumed on his inexperience 
quickly discovered that they luul made a 
mistake, and that beneath the jilucid, bland 
exterior w<>re fires which, if the blast were 
iqiplied, would burst forth with consuming 
fury. Where Mr. Balfour showed himself 
weakest, jterhaps, was in his maiiageinent 
of legislation. His coiistitutionul untipithy 
to detail iK'casionally led him into difficult 


lie was iqixiointiKl on the formation of lord 
.Salisbury’s second jMinistry in 188G, he 
justified the confidence rejiosed in him. But 
his great opportunity, of course, did not 
come until 1887, wlimi he was called njxm 
to fill the jiost of (Miief Becretiuy for Ireland 
in one of the most stirring epochs of 
Ireland’s chequered history. How in that 
capacity he fought against jKiwerfiil and 
resolute adversaries a pilitieal battle such 
as hardly any English Alinister had ever 
before lieen called iiiMin to fight—how after 
many checks and disajipointnumts, and soiin^ 
humiliations, he eviMitnally emerged the 
victor—does not ms'd to h«> told hen*. His 
administmtioii of the Irish Office was by 
general consent, one of the most hrilliant 
feats in domest ic statesmanshi)» that a young 
and largely untried Minister had, in the 
long course of Parliamentary hi.story, been 
able to ])lace to his account,. 

The n^ward for the eminent, services 
.rendered was aj)])ro])riately handsoim*. It 
took the form of the Chief Secretary’s 
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situations. He did not always adequately realise at the moment how much depended upon 
some ajiparently trivial matter under discussion. But if he made mistakes, he showed 
consummate skill in remedying them. Often when his ]>olitical o]»ponents liave congratulated 
themselves on having fairly entraj>ped him, lie has sailed off with flying colours, thanks to an 
intuitive ]iercej»tion of the jaiint where the yiosition was weakest. 

Mr. Balfour’s huitieal skill is reinforced by splendid debating ixiwers. While his style 
is ]>lMUsing and his matter refined, lie jiosscsses to a full degree the rohustcr qualities 
which are essential to succ<‘ssful I’arliamentary oratory. lie is always at Ids best when he is 
on his defence. Then the latent pugnacious element in his nature bursts out, and he becomes 
transformed by the fonre of his own jiassion. The stimulus a]>]ilied by the ringing cheers of his 
su^qiorters heljis him forward. One telling ]K)int is made after another; deadly thrusts follow 
in nipid succession. He alternately slashes and pulverises his ojiponents until they are left 



lilt. ciiAiiiU':iti.AiN’s aooM Xt tiik iiocsk or commons. 

One of a Miiifn of ajKirtiui'DtH in cltMiu tu tint (.'hanib:«r moI u|Nirt for tho nm nf UliniKtcr.^ 


linii> and helpless, with scarcely breath suflicient to protest against the castigation. Strenuous 
as Mr. Halfour is at these times, he never oversteps the bounds of courtesy. Therc^ is no 
Minister of modern times who has shomi nioie scrujiulous deference to the canons of good 
tasli-, or who has in all his relations with jiolitiral friend and fiat displayed la-tler feiding. 
For this rea.son he enjoys a jiersomd poimhirity of a very striking kind. The tiibute recently 
paid to him. with the cordial ajiproval of his followers, by the Leader of the Oppisition—Sir 
Henry t’amjibell-Bannerman—on Mr. Balfour’s first ajipearance in the House of Comnions after 
his elevation to the I’reniica-ship, was a testimony to the singuliu: regard in which he is held. 
Such a demonstration was almost unique in the annals of raiiiarnent. It will jinibably be 
many years before it is repeated under analagous circumstances. 

Even more remarkable in its way than the influence which Mr. Balfour exercises in the 
IIouso of Cuibmons is the power over the assembly jiossessed by his colleague, Mr. Joseph 
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ii jiriU’ticiilly iiii- 
williiti I(‘ss tliaii 
ol’ tlie (^jiiict. 
ciiiinned cintltr of 
wliose jiroyrcss is 


CliiiuilHM'Inin, tlio Colonial Socrotary. Whore 
the Prime Minister has coiujuered by en¬ 
gaging personal (jualities wedded to brilliant 
intelleetmil attainments, his friend and eo- 
nrljntor has sueeeedod liy the shecT foree of 
a master mind acting in the face of the 
most unsvmpatlietic, and occasionally anti- 
]Kithetic, iidlueuces. fie has gone to tin' 
front because of the jirejiulices against him 
rather t han hy reason of any jwrsonal feeling 
in his favour. The careers of few statesmen 
snjinly a more instructive study. Entering 
Parliament, in 187(1. as far as Im]>crial 
]M)litics wer(! concerned 
knoiMi man, he became 
four years a member 
I'sually the way to the 
lMinister.s, even for those 
snuMitlied by high birth or powerful interest, 
is oidy to bi‘ found through a succession of 
sul:)ordinate position.^ and after a long and 
arduous Parliamentarv training. For ex- 
. amphs the elder i’itt was eh-ven yejirs at 
Westminster befou^ he became a Cabinet 
.^linister, Canning fourteen year.s, Peel Ibir- 
teiMi years, Disraeli lifteen years, and Pal¬ 
merston as many ns twmity-oiu^ yi-ars. If 
W(( take (h(^ cariMTs of statesmen of the 
])resent. i-rii. Air. Chand)erlain’s x-ise appears 
not less startling. Air. (lladstone had been 
thirteen years in Parliannmt befori? boenten'd 
the Cabinet ; Air. llalfonr’s ])eriod of jiolitieal apprenti(;eship was almost as protracted, ext.ending 
from the lime of his election for Hertford in 1874 until his a)i|M)intment as Sei-relary for 
Scotland in 18815. The care<-r of Air. Asfjiiith supjilies the ncar(!.st parallel to that of Mr. 
(tliamberlain amongst his contiMiijioraries; but the right 
honourable gentleman was six yi^ars a member Ixd'ore 
he entered tin* ('abiind, agjiin.st the four y<*ars’ ja-obatioii 
of the Ct)lonial Seenhiry. In point of fact, Air. 

(.Chamberlain’s advance to the front nink of sftitesmen 
is only oiitrivalled by thiit of the younger Pitt, who, 
within a little over a year of his election for Appleby, 
became, on July Oth. 1782, when at tin* age of only 
tweiity-thr«*e, tlhaucelha' of the Excheijuer. 

Faults of temper of a vitv grave kind are often 
attributed to Air. Chamberlain, tmd doubtless his dis¬ 
position is not. of the swfctest; but he is far from 
lieing the character that he is ]iaint(*d by some of 
those oj»pos«Hl to him. A quality which he has con- 
8])icuously shown throughout his CaitnT is unfaltering 
loyalty to his friends. It has never Ix'eii said of 
him, us it has of other iirominent statesmen, that he oiw 
has used men as stejiping-stones to {lOwer, and kicked 
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them over when they had served his 
ends. The ncensal ion, indeed, has 
been the other way—that lie has been 
unduly solicitous of the fortunes of 
those who, in the days when the 
future seemed dark, stowl by him. 

Tt is an honourable ehargi*, and one 
which shows at h*ast. that the (Colonial 
Secretary is not selfish and unsym- 
IMithetic, as he has occasionally been 
depicted. In jioint of fact, Mr. 

('hainberlain, though outwardly a some¬ 
what hard man, is by no means lack¬ 
ing in sentiment. No jiersonal incident 
in his later Parliamentary career is 
better ri'uienibered than his display 
of {iinotion on the interesting occasion 
of the maiden sju'cch of his son, Mr. 

Austen (!liamlicrlain. 'I’he inner man 
pecjied (ait. tium in a ilishion which 
clearly indicated that behind that calm, 
business-like ext(*rior was u personality 
as human as of tin* best or the 
weakest of his colleagues. 

As a debater Air. Chamberlain 
enjoys a greater reputation than any 
living statesman. The House never 
tills so readily as it does for him. 

The intimation that. “('hainbevlaiu is 
uji” always sufbees, whatever may be 
the occasion, to bring members swarm¬ 
ing into the Legislative Chamber from 
the Isibby, smoking-rismis, the Library, 
the Ternice—in short., from all jihices 
to which the average legislator is 
accustomi'd to retire to escape the 
boredom inflict(‘d by jirosy orators. 

And Air. Chainbiirlain not- only attracts an audience; he bolds it.—which, jierhaps, is an 
even greater testimony to his ability, for there is no more fastidious and exacting body 
than the Hou.se of ('ominous. To win its approval the rarest (jualities are needed. Alerft 
rhetorical power is not sufficient. Every membet of the assembly is a public sjieaker himself, 
and a projier sconi is felt for those little devices which go to make up the eipiipment of 
the ]ilatform orator. The elaborately prejiared speech, bristling with cnrel'ully-thoiight-ont 
“impromptus,” the pmfound philosophical distpiisition with its ostentatious jiarade of academic 
learning, the fiery onition, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing—all the.se various styles 
of uttemnee, which are so effectivi^ in other walks of life, are absolutely wasted in tht^ House of 
Commons. What members ajijireciate alsive all things is a lucid, busine.ss-likt* statement, 
illumined, it may lie, by flashes of wit or a jiretty jilay of fancy, but never degenerating into 
mere rhetoric. It is b(*canse Air. Chamberlain’s contributions to delnite have jirecisely these 
qualities that he has made the success he has done. When he intervenes in debate it can lie 
confidently reckoned that he will 8jmafc;v(iry much to the {xiint, and set. out in orderly array 
the most 2 K>werful arguments that ctm be used against his opjionents. His readiness and 

(iO 
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rcBourwfiiliK^ss nro proverbial. A^ain and ai^uin on somo imjwrtanfc 
oceasion when the siihje(!t has been eomplicated and abstruse lie 
lias bt*en known to jninp to his lej's, and with only a few fujfitive 
notes cont4iiried on a single sheet of uotejiaper launeli into a 
brilliant sjsiech of an hour's duration, in which, while he has 
analysed with ineri-iless force the contentions put forward just 
]tn‘viously from t he opjiosite side of the House, he has jiresented in 
telling fashion the views of his own jMvrty, Those interjections of 
iuconfhnient “ voices,” which at times throw even the most able 
sjMiakers ofl’ their Imlance, siuun, in his case, only to stimulate the 
flow of his oratory. With lightning rajiidity he is down on the 
interruf>b*r, and he worries him as a t.errier does a rat until he 
has lefi, him limjt and silent, and only too glad to allow the 
sjieaker to rt'sume the thread of his argument. 



/’itMii a utt fr.h h/ T» !{• •tff 

Kill WITJ.IAM llAIMJOrUT. 


This intelhsitual nimhleness of 


j\lr. riiamberlain, if effective at St. Stejihi'ii’s, is doubly 


so in the «-ountry, where the less astute; and less informed lOianicter of his audienei's gives him 
a wider field for its exertiise. Mr. ChamlsTlain’s extreme readiness in this resjiect has given 


rise to a charge of dialectical trickery. It is averred that he delilK^nitr-ly iirepiues for thesis inter¬ 
ruptions, and that, what, outwardly a])]>ears a sudden insjiinit ion jironijited by t he cinruinstances 
of the moment is in ivality the fruits of a carefully laid ]>lol. to which he has devoi<Ml much 
jirevious thought. Possibly there is some ground for this allegation; but, even so, the )H>.sition 
of Mr. Chamberlain as a speaker is left nnafiV'cted. If the great aim of oratory is to impress 
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the hearer with the strength of the sjieaker’s 
eause and the weakness of his op]ionc‘nt.’s, 
as we take it t.o be, it inafttTs little by what 
means that aim is aehhwed. In )K>litieal 
warfare', Jis in the region of military aet.ion, 
tactiers have their phu*e, and to condemn a 
speaker because he is an adept in Iciuling 
his o])|M)nents into an impmue, in which he 
can fall npon tlu'in with ease and «‘fl\*et, is 
akin to cpiarrelling with t.he generalsliip of 
a gn'at military cu 2 >tain who is sm'cessful in 
])himiing ambnseade's. If Mr. ('hamheu’lain's 
speeches are eminently successful in tine 
manner of their delivery, they are not less 
striking in substance. One of the lessons 
iM'tinired in Ids Edghaston days was to 
thoroughly master a sidiject. Ixd’ore speaking 
ujKJii it, and this he has never forgotten. 
Whatever the topic may be, Mr. Chamberlain 
is ready with his .facts. As a consequence 
he is rarely caught t.ripjdng. Occasionally 
it has ha])[iened in dtebate that when lie has 
mode a more than ordinarily cfTet'tive jKiint 
some incautious opponent lias <-hall(Miged him 
for his authority, and it has almost inviriably 
been forthcoming, not seldom under circiuii- 
stauces which have brought confusion ujion the 
rash intervener. Take him for all in all, Mr. 
Chamberlain is [lerhaps one of the greatest 
debaters that the House has ever known. 
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Anothor figure which has filled a great 
place in the jKjjjular assembly in the later 
Victorian I’arliatrients is that of Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt. This eminent statesman 
has, perhaps, Iwen moiv concerned than any 
other man living with the great movements 
which liave gone to make jwlitical history 
in the last <jnnrt<‘r of a century. The 
intimate and faithful henchman of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. the strenuous jH)lilical leader ever in 
tlie heat of the fray, he has rnmle for him¬ 
self a ]H>sition of ]K>cidiar distinct ion amongst 
the imhlic men of his time. In yeans, as in 
political e.vperience, he is the senior of every 
one of his leading contem[ioraries in the 
House of Commons, with the exception of 
Sir Michael llicks-lieiuh. He is, in fact, 
almost the only conspicuous survival of tlie 
<il(l school of statesnnm of which (JliMlstone 
and Ih'aconsfield were distinguislied rej»r<'!- 
sentativt's. Nor is his ns.sociation with the 
politicians of the past merely a matter of age 
and j)olitical connections. His modes of 
thouglit and his methotls of oratory are lliostj 
of a bygone I’arliamentary era. He is one 
of tlie very few speakers who hazard a Ditin 
quotation. I'ht^ fine ara rofmitlo style of 
declamat ion once so much favoured by eminent 
speakers in the House of Commons still 
finds in him an exponent. He has <he same 
love of jiersiflage which characUTised the 
d(d)ates in the jiojiular chamher a half-cseufury ago. In fine, whih? everything alnio.st has 
chnngt'd in the House of Commons in the Iasi generation. Sir William Harcourt nxlheres to the 
Iraditions and princijiles which governed the life of the House when he entered it as member 
for Oxford in 18(i8, befoi’e the fliwd of Keform had swejit in a new (dass of members. 

As befits one who obtained his early oratorical insjiiration from the Titanic coiidiats 
between Disraeli and (lladslone. Sir William Harcourt is above all things a good fighter. 
He has the rollicking love of the Iri.shuian for the fray, and quite the Ii’ishraan’s cai)acity for 
dealing and receiving hard knocks. His ]iartisanship is so thorough-going that he is sometimes 
led into difficult ])ositiuns; but his adroitness in retrieving a blunder amounts almost to genius. 
Very nirely, when the odds have to be reckoned up, is he found at a disiwlvantage. Though 
Sir William Harcourt never minces his language, and does not measure the blows which he 
delivers, he is personally a prime favourite with the House. His buoyant humour, his keen 
enjoyment of a rough-and-tumble fight, and his complete freedom from bitterness or the ])etty 
vices of the ]^>olitician, ixnnmend him to an assembly which loves, above all things, to be 
intcrestird and amused. For an out-and-out partisan, as Sir William Harcourt confessedly is, 
he occupies a ][K>sition such as has rarely been held by a prominent statesman. 

Another favourite amongst the political leaders in the House of Commons of to-day is 
Mr. John Morley. Though his views on the great questions that are uppermost are strongly 
at variance with the jirevailing current of jiolitical thought in the House, there is no one who 
is listened to with greater respect, or for whom a keener admiration is felt. The literary 
graces with which he clothes his speeches lend them a distinction of an uncommon kind. 



f jtiiolohff th- Lumlim rr>., hui. 
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But what gives him his ascendent^ is tiic transiJiirent sincerity of his convictions and the utter 
absence of anything approacliing scdf-seeking in his actions. His is a i)ersonality sufficiently 
uiifaitiiliar on the ]iolitical stage to w’iii the •(.ribute of an extended homage. Remarkable, 
however, as is the ])osition Mr. Morley occupies, it cannot be said that his career in (he House 
of Commons has lieen a success in a Parliamentary sense. In debate, he has sliown great 
intellectual ability and a com]>lete gnisp of his subject. But there has, fur the most part, been 
wanting in his utterances that mental dexterity and, perhaps, political adaptability which are 
essential to a thorough-going trium])h in the House of Commons. Where the duties of leadei^ 
shipWiave devolvisl u]Mni Mr. Morhy, his weaknesses have been particularly conspicuous. He 
has dis])layed a want of touch with the realities of the situation which has detracted from his 
authority and giv(m to his direction of affairs a feebleness incompatible with success. Still, 
his reputation as a I'arliamentarian stands higb(>r than that, of any distinguished lit«'rary man 
who has occupied a seat in tlic House, with the sole exception, ])erha])s, of Macaulay. 

Of qnitff a different type from Mr. IMorley is Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach, who now for many 
3 ’ears has Indd a leading jiosition in the House. As a rejiresentative of the landt'd interest he 
sat. as a supporter of Mr. Disraedi as far Imck as 18(54. His political ideals are for the most 
jMirt those of the ])eriod of Conservative asceiulcncy wdiich followed shortly afterwards. A irnin 



A iHipalar iKiattcinn whiwo Iclmn hnn lieen oconiSed in accucliie a coiiiplata pbotci||raiibic 
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of strong |)ractical bent of mind, 
he has no sym]Kith\' with the 
sentimental or pbilosojihiciil oixler 
of p«>litics. He has a scorn for 
Kubterfng<bs and half measures, and 
is no believer in the not ion that, 
language was given to coni*eal 
thoughts. He is, in fine, Ju.st a 
plain country gentleman of the 
old school, with his ]iulit ical lean¬ 
ings and predib^ctions. 

With an official ex])erience extend¬ 
ing Itack tn 18G8 and embnuang 
the Chief Seend ary ship for Ireland, 
the Presidency of the Poor Law 
Boanl, the Presidency of the Hoard 
of Trade, tlie Colonial Secretarysliij), 
the Chancellorship of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and the Jjcadership of 
the House, Sir IMicliael Hicks- 
Beach could not fail to whdd a 
considerable authority over his 
brother members. But his jiosition 
does not rest alone on his past 
irn’ord. The House likes his fine 
straight-forward clinnicter, his 
hatred of shams, his contempt for 
truckling, and, if the truth must 
l)e told, it has a sneaking admira¬ 
tion tor that sharpness of'tongue 
by which he is accustomed to 
flavour his sentiments. Its ^)arti- 
alit}', no doubt, is of a rather 
reverent order, as that of the 
pupil for the schoolmaster who 
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is “a l)east, but a just boast,” Jint 
of its strengt-h and univerwility there 
is no sort of question. 

No survey of the great Parlia¬ 
mentary leaders of the dose of the 
Vidorian era would bo comjdete 
which did not include the present 
Duke of Devonshin'. Though as a 
member of the P(*ers’ Chamber his 
(inice was in the closing years of 
the late (iut^en’s lif<i wit hdrawn from 
the thick of the ]M)litical fmy, he 
fixed an indelibh; mark on the work 
and life of the Victorian pericKi. 
Not only has lu^ tilled all but the 
highest ])ositioM in the State*, but 
even the high(*st might have been 
his hiwl he listened imwely U) the 
}»roin])tings of ambition. Moreover, 
his name is impe'rishably associated, 
as leader, with one of t he might iest 
jiolitical convulsions recorded in th<* 
annals of tlie country. ISlany and 
varying an^ the estimates which 
have been foriiuHl of his statesman¬ 
ship. Hut political friend and foe 
alike are agi’<^ed in yieliling to him 
the attributes of a high-minded 
and ])atriotic jiublic man. Kven 
when the wisdom of the policy he 
has pursued has been most, fi(!rc(rly 
assailed, calumny lias never whisj)ercd 
a suggestion that his course has been 
direct(“d by other than the jmrest 
motives. The great jtosition which 
his (jriu*e has attainetl to is due to 



these eminent J)ersonal qualities quite a (treat mitoon iiynibaliMni; tlif triumrli ncliti'ral liy Mr. oiailatiinr ill llic iinwiiiiK 
as much as to any special apt itude for 

high ptditical afftiirs. 'There is, indeed, hanlly an instance in modern timi*s in whitdi a statesman 
of the first rank has achieved that |M>silion with le.ss showy talents. His (Irace hicks all the 
requisites of a great orator. His style is cold iflid unemotional, his utl(trance at times almost 
indistinct, and the matter of his siieetthes unadorned wdth any lib-rary gratte. He is just a 
plain, common-sense Englishman, who has a si oiightforwanl story to tell, and scorns to sl.(M>p to 
any artifice to euftirce its lessons. Still, though not lirilliant in the common acceiitation of 
the term, the Duke- of Devonshii'e, or the Marquis of Harlington (as he then was), was a great 
power in the House of Commons during the thirty-four years be sat there. His fine 
practical genius was seen at its best in the trying times which followed Mr. Ghulstone’s retire¬ 
ment in 1875, when, as the Libend ieader, he had to kettp together a beaten and dispirited 
jmrty, conscious at all times of the jiresence on his flank of a vigilant and impetuous guardian 
of Liberal traditions, who might at any moment intervene, and by so doing fatally undeianine 
his authority. 'The cleverness of Lord-^Iartington’s leadership during this period, there can be 
no doubt, jiaved the way for the great triumph of the Liberal cause at the polls in 1880. 
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Parliament has known many more 
brilliant figures, but it has rarely, 
if ever, been acquainted with one 
more nnselfisli or less marked by 
the ignobler features of statesmanship. 

The Leiuler of the Op[io8ition, 
Sir Henry (’ami>bell-]}anii(‘rman, fills 
by virtue of his abilities as well as 
by right of jiosition a conspicuous 
]»laee in the reconis of the later 
Victorian Parliaments. His talents 
are more solid than showy, and 
jtolitical accident quite as much as 
streiigth of character has ])ut him at 
the hejwi of the forces of Lilwralism 
in the Hoirse. Neveillieless, ho has 
won the title to rank high in the 
roll of eminent men who at different 
times have led the fonses of Opisisi- 
tion in the ]H)]inlar chamber. Astul<»- 
ne.-s in political strategy has been 
his strong ]ioint. Often with limited 
resources and under discouraging 
conditions h(% has won })oliti(^al suc¬ 
cesses of no insignificant kind. It 
has been his misfortune to occupy 
tin' Ijeadership at a period when 
events have torn his j>arfy with 
disstmsion, and tlie n(*c<^ssity of r<!- 
conciling the interests of o])posing 
sections has given to his proiionncj!- 
ments a want of decisi»)n, and oc¬ 
casionally a cold rudictorin(‘ss wiiich 
has excited sliurp criticism. Hut he 
does not lack genius for direction^ 
and under hajijner conditions he 
would prolmbly make, as Isild a leader as the liest of his predecessors. In his relations wif.h 
his opponents he has carefully maintaimid the honourable traditions which have grown up 
about the l^wlership of tlie Op|K)sition. Nof.hing could have been happier or in better taste 
than the gmceful tribute to Mr. Balfour ])reviously referred to-a tribute which extracted from 
the foreign Pre.ss an expression of envious adiifiration. 

Amongst Sir Henry Camjihell-Bannerman’s immediate associates calling for special reference 
are Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. The first-named Ims pc^'Iiaps had 
the most inter<*sting career of the trio. Singularly enough, he owed his tulmission to the front 
rank of })oliticiaus to a purely legal 'achievement. As a junior counsel for the defence in the 
Piunell Commission it fell to his lot to cross-examine one of the |irinci)>al witnesses for the 
pnisecution, and he p?rformed his work with such cleverness that public attention was fivstened 
ujxm him, and from that time forward his juith, both professional and jxilitical, was easy. 
Mr. Gladstone, with a keen appreciation of the value of new blood, appiiuted him Home 
Secretary when he formed his Administration in 18fi2, and on Is)rd Eosebory’s accession to 
}x)wer he was continued in the office. His administration was a marked success—firm, yet 
conciliatory, and energetic without trace of fussiness^ In his handling of a ])art.icuiarly cTitical 
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situation dt*vfiloi)ed at the, mining district of 
Keatlierstone by some strike riots he evinced 
stutesinuiilike qualities of the highest kind. 
It is rather by virtue of liis serviw^s rendered 
in this eaiMU'ity than by his ]»erformane<*s on 
the fl<K)r of tlie IJonse that lie has secured 
tlie eminent jiosit ion he occupies. His style 
is a little too forensic for the taste of the 
members. His maimer, moreover, lacks the 
fire u’hich is hniked for in the jiojmlar 
I’arl iamentary orat,or. NevcitheleBi, he has the 
ear of the House to a flattering degree, and 
his reputation as a di'bater is st^iadily rising. 

Ill some resjiect s Sir Henry Fowler re¬ 
sembles Mr. Asquith. A hard-headed, un¬ 
emotional man, stiaqied in law, the intricacies 
of which, as a family solicitor, he is 
tborouglily acquainted with, be impresses by 
weiglit rather than the brilliancy of his 
taU'iits. He is the “safe man” of bis ]iarty. 
Whoever may be guilty of jiolitical indiscre¬ 
tion or ext ravagance, he can always be relit'd 
on to tak»! and maintain a level view of 
things. As President of the Lra-al (iovi'rn- 
ment Hoard, and later as Secn-tary for India 
in I,Old Itoseberv’s Administration, be dis- 

•' t 

jilayed consummate tiu-t. and judgment, and • 
won the respect, of men of all jiarties by 
his broad-minded way of treating questions 
which came before him for solution. Oratory 
is not his forte, but he has few equals in the House in making a lucid and business-like state¬ 
ment on a complicated qiu'stion of policy. One or two of his s]ieeches didivend during his 
tenure of the Indian Siurretaryship are amongst the finest Ministerial exjKisitions of Indian jiolicy 
ever made in the House. On the whole there arc few I*arliamentary leaders who are more? 
trusted by the gri'at mass of business nuui than Sir Henry Fowler. 

In a diflenmt sphere Sir Edward (ir<*y, the last of the trio named, enjoys a similar measure 
of confidence, flis sjiecial i>rovince is foreign affairs, to the study of wliicli ht^ has breught a 
keen intellect, and a vigorous and coinjindiensive understanding. Trained under Loixl Hosebery, 
one of the ablest of the Victorian Foreign Secretaries, he has developed into an ex|iert 
authority on all qm-stions bearing uiKin the fxtemal relations of the country. His statesman¬ 
like utterances, breathing as they do the spirit of responsibility, are listened to with resjiectful 
attention in the House, and they do not jiass unnoticed in the Chancelleries of Europe. Few 
politicians in recent times have, in fact, obtaineil a more enviable ]iosition as an authority on 
foreign affairs than Sir hlilwju’d (irey. It is not, however, in this cajiacity alone that the 
young baronet has made his Parliamentary rejiutatiqn. In the discussion of geneml politics 
he has manifested an ability of no common kind. An incisive and ready siieaker, thoroughly 
well informed on all questions, and ^lossessing all the advantages which attach to a pleasing 
jiresence, he ranks amongst the best debatere in the House. The widesjiread impression is that 
he will go far and accomplish much if he can conqiuw a certain easiness of disjiosition which 
prevents him at times from making the most of his ojqiortunities. • 

Two other comjiaratively young jiolitici&ns in the front rank who must be mentioned are 
the Hon. Wm. St. John F. Brodrick and Mr. George Wyndham. Both have won their way 
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to Caliinet jx)sitions at what nowadays must 
be rejpirded ais am a'airly age; both liaivt! held 
exeeiitive jiositions ait a isjriod of exceja- 
tioiial stress aiaid diffieiilty. Mr. lirodriek 
laais tile advanlaigi^ of seniority. JJorii in 
]8.')(!, lie entereil the House as niejriber for 
West Surrey in ISSO, wliile Mr. Wyndliain 
did not eoinaa into the world until 1803, 
and li# was not seen in fin* House until 
1889, wlien he was returned for Dover. In 
an oflfieial sense, liowever, tlie seniority is 
nioro aijiparent. than real, for though Mr. 
llrodriek was ai|i|Hiint.ed Financial Seeri^tary 
to the War Olliee in 188(5, .Mr. Wyndliain 
as early as 1887 formed an ottieial eonnee- 
tion by aeee|i(ing an a|i|ioiiitnient as i liief seera-tary to Mr. H.iHbnr, then Chief Seeretairy for 
Ireland. Mr. Droilriek isirned his ]ironiotion to the im|M)rtan( offiee of War Seeretary, to 
wliieli h(‘ was a|i|iointed on the formation of I/ard Salisbury’s third Adininistration, by a long 
pericKl of proiialion in subordinate positions; but the more imuiedfite eansta of his good 
fortune, it may he jiresmned, was the eons]iieuous )iart. he 2 »layed in exjilodiug the famous 
eordite charge which lilew up liord liosebery’s Administration. Jii this mattbr he evinced great 
lactieal skill, and this, with more solid qualities shown in the ordinary work of the House, 

eommended him to favourable attention 
when new blood was being int.riMluced into 
the higher Unionist oflieial ranks. The way 
in which he mot the crisis of the great 
South African war‘indicated that the con¬ 
fidence reposed in him was not inisphu-ed. 
UtKin eerlain features of the julministration 
of the War Offiee in this period of stress 
and storm there has been abundant critiinsin, 
but in the main the verdict has lieen that 
the yoiuig Minister has come out success¬ 
fully from t,he trying ordeal which he was 
called upon to fatre. 

His colleague and friend, Mr. Wyndliain, 
has, in the agitated field of Irish politics, 
achieved no less distinction. As Chief 
•Secretary he has had to deal with a revival 
of the Irish Land War under embarrassing 
circumstances. With a judgment which has 
neviT failed, and a courage which has nut 
faltered, he has pursued a jiolicy at once 
iirin and conciliatory, winning the admiration 
of his friends and earning the respect of 
even his bitterest oj^Kinents. Time ,has yet 
to write the full record of his measures; Wt 
it may be safely predicted that, in the long 
list of Irish Chief Secretqries, his name will 
stand high for earnestness, j^uitience, and 
devotion to the best ideals of goveniment. 
A circumstance which has added to Mr. 
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Wyndham’s pojm- 
larity is the cliarm 
of his oratory. His 
speeches have an 
agreeable literary 
flavour, and tlu^y are 
delivered with the 
effectivoiK'ss which 
comes of a pleasing, 
well-nuKlulated voice 
and a sfrikiiig pre- 
sen<!e. Wit h longer 
experience Mr. Wynd- 
hani ina.v hope to 
occu]i.y a ]K)sition of 
high authority and 
iiiflueiice in the 
]K)pular cIi.-iiiiImt. As 
it is, aniongst the 
younger scliool of 
polit.iciaus on the 
Unionist benches 
there is not one who 
is iriore generallv liked 
or more liighly 
admired. 

The piiVHonnel of 
the House genenilly 
presents nian.v ]s)ints 
of interc'st — points 
wliich would call for 
notice if this survey 
of the Victorian I’arlia^ 
ments were designed 
to be exliaustive. As 
the intention, how¬ 
ever, is merely to 
sketch ill the hmadest 


i-'iHhtt Uithutu htt w. a, Otpifi'ipht, itnitrtiittnuH ti: t'u, otitliiic! tliG liistory of 
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Olio uf tbu fliimtt arcliitevtnrAl fuiitniTH <>f thu iiitorior of tlio uuw l^Uiiuu i>f AVuMtUliUHter. tllft 8Ul')j<*cl IllUst' l)C' 

left, where it is. All that need be said further is that though the ravages of time have 
bereft the House of the ^silitical giants who occupied the Parliamentary stage in tin* middle 
jMirt of the late Queen’s reign, and th<*ir places have not yet been completely filled, the 
standanl of talent is ns higli as ever it was, and in the matter of intellect the present 
Parliament has probably an advantage over its jiredecessors. 
























CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE PRECINCTS OF THE PALACE—THE PALACE YARD, ST. MARGARET'S 

CHURCH, AND THE CHAPTER HOUSE. 

Almost as interesting historically as tlin Palace of Westminster is t.li(* areji suiTonnding it. 
SiKsing that t.lie s|K)t has for centuries been the c«mtre from wtiicdi all gi’cat national movements 
have emanated, it could hardly have been otherwis(f. The Palatre and the Abbi'y, eiudi in its 
sejiarale sphere, and the two collectively, have drawn as a magnet all the forces of the 
country—intellectual, social, political, and religious—w'itbiii their mnge of intlnence. In old 
times, j)i1grims, not. all in the odour of sjuiclity, resorted b> Westminster, as they did to 
(imterbury, to find in its holy shades either solace for the s]>irit or immunity t'rojii the law. 
Similarly, courtiers and ]dace-hunters, ]K»etasters and jioliticians, directed their faces to th(^ 
grey (dd walls of the Palace, in pursuit of fame, or the shadow of it. So it cam*^ abrut that 
this little ansi of Jiritish ground in ]»rocess of time accumulated traditions which in their 
lireadth of interest, and histori«r continuity vie with those of the square mile eastwards in which 
the grei^ness of our commercial enijiire has been built nj). 

It is, of course, in the Palace “Yiuils,” Old and Nt^w, that the chief Interest is focussed. 
What tlu?str w<Me like outwanlly in remote timej we have shown in a previous chapter, 
but their connection with the (events tninsacted within the walls of the adjacent building is 
such as to demand more detailed treatment. Both have a history of an absorbing kind—a 
history whicdi fascinates while it repeb, and which in its sunniest, inspects ap|K^als more to our 
sense of tln^ picturescpie tlum to our lighter instincts. hVoissait on(r(! declartsl that wt' Knglish 
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take our ])leasuro8 gadly. liis views were possibly to some extent formed from wliat be saw 
on t.bis idtmtical s]M>t, and if so, it is not. diflieult to a^rec with him. Amusement was found 
in the jousts and tourneys in which the brutal elements were only thinly veneered by the 
light-o’-love ]»assions stirred in the liearts of fair spectators, who found in these contests a 
relief from the tedium of metlia^val life. Sometimes it ha]>]Knicd that the arena was turned to 
(|uasi-)u(licial uses—by ]iutting to the' trial of battle t.he (piestion of the guilt or innocence of 
some knightly subject of the King. Such an episrsle, of which Kew Palace Viu'd was the 
scene, oiwuiTed in the ndgn of Richard II., on .Tuikj 7tli, 1380. The eoinbivtjint.s were Sir 
.lohn Amiesh^y, Knight, and Thomas Katrington (or Cat<;rton), and issue was joined on a charge of 
treason imderred by the lalt^-r against tlu^ former in connitction wil-h the surreniier of the 
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Castle of St. Sauveur le Viscount in Normandy. Jloliushed KU)>pIies a jricturestjue account of 
the scene. On the morning fixed, the King, the Lords, and many others assembled at a jdace in 
front of the Pahic^e where the lists were set up. The kuight, “armed and mounted on a faire 
courser, seemelie trapped,” came forward, and a little later the defendant was summoned. At 
the third call he aj)]>('ared on the scene “riding on a courser trapped with traps imbroidered 
with his nrmes. At his appmehing to the lists he alighted from his horsse, lest, according to 
the iawe of annes, the Constable sliould liave challenged the horsse, if he had entered within the 
lists; hut his shifting nothing availeil him, for the horsse, after his maister was alighted beside 
him, ran up and dovra by the railes, now thrusting his head over and now both head and 
breast; so that the Earle of Buckingham, because he was High Constable of England, claimed 
the horsse aflerwards, declaring that he would have so much of him as had appeared over the 
railes, aud so the horse was adjudged unto him.” 
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Wlion the parties had ail entered tlie lists, Katriiijjtoip •• whose conscience was tliouglit 
not to be elenre,” took exception to the terms arniiigcil for tlie coiili'st. Tins so t-iiraged the 
Duke of I^incaster, who was managing th<i bnsin<*ss, that, lie thr<^at<*netl that if Katrington did 
not accept tlie c^onditions lie would Iw adjudged guilty of treason and immediately executed. 
Thus coerced, the defendant declarcd his reiwliness and even eagerness to fight with thekniglil. 
It was a decision which only did him bare justice, for “he was indeed a mightie man of 
stature, whereas tlie knight amongst those that wen* of a meane stature was one of the 
least.” Ifoth'iiow declared on tla-ir oaths the truth of the cause for which they fought, and 
subsequently devoutly offered u]i prayers. These jireliniinaries over, the tight, began. It was 
an obstinately contested struggle, first with spears, then with swords, and lastly with daggers. 
After a time the knight threw his adversary, but, niissing his aim. the jiro.strate esquire seized 
his chanci^ and tlinw himself upon his assailant. The King, siM-ing the |Misilion of affairs, gave 
orders that the combatants should Ik‘ ]>urt.ed, and this was doll(^ |{ui, upon the urgent ]ietition 
of the knight the two were placed uixni the ground in the same ))osition in which they had 
been when the King intervened. It sikhi aiqieared tliat the esipiire was totally unable to take 
advantage of his jiosition. He fainted and fidl from his sc‘al, and it was thought lie would 
have died on the spot. Howc^ver, “after a little time the esijuier began to come to hiniselfe, 
and lifting uji his eies, began to hold U|) his head and to cast a ghostlie look on everie one 
aliout him; which, when it was reported to the knight, he commetii to him armed as he was 
(for ho fluid quit- off no jiiece since the beginning of the tight) and speaking to him, called 
him traitor, and false [lerjured man, asking of him if he durst, trie the battell with him againe: 
but the esquicr having neither sense nor sjiirit whereby to make answer, jiroclaniation was 
made that the Ixittell was ended and everie one might go to his kalging.” Adjudged guilty 
in the eyes of all, the nnfortnnatct Katrington biuranie. delirious, and on the next day “he 
yielded u]) th<^ ghost,” his bcMiy being afterwards hanged at Tyburn. 

In both Kew and Old Palace Yards many tragic, scenes have lK*en witnessed in the course 
of their strange, eventfill history. Through the former have jiassed in sombre procession the 
long series of State criminals or victims whose doom has been jiranounced in Westminster 
Hall. In one or other of them not a few of these individuals have been brought to the 
scaffold. Here also have been witnessed many of those refinements of judicial cruelty wbi«-h 
in a fomer barbarous age 
wi^re di'Cined essential to the 
dint tulministration of justice. 

Tlie ‘pillory and the stoitks 
were supjiorters of the 
scaffold; the whip]>iug-})ost 
and the bmnding-iron were 
the aeconquiniments of the 
fire which consumed the 
author’s liliellous IxMiks and 
jmmphlets in the J'alacc en¬ 
closures. 

Many familiar historical 
figures flit before us in the 
]>hantasmugoria which the 
sinister records of this corner 
of Old Westminster sujiply. 

Fastened in the stocks on a 
scaffold before Westminster 
Hall we see, on a November 

day in 1497, that unfortunate " tub tilt-yako, wkstmixstkh, 

impostor, Perkin Warbeck, when theJonstaBminKeilby the King* of Ensl«nil«ron! lu-lil for MvumUcntnriM. 
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siirroundt^ by a liostile crowd, who, us he rends his confession, assail him with “innumer- 
uhle rejironches, mocks, and scomings.” Another picture is that of William Prynne standing 
in the jtillovy in 1034 and Iwiving his famous work, the “ Histrio Mastrix,” burned before 
his face. We also catch glimpses of Titus Oates and Wilkes similarly ex|S)Hed to obloquy, 
and of (luy Fawkes and tliret! of his coKwnspirators suffering the terrible jienalty of their 
tviiiison. Thi*re is ntconl, txio, of the execution in 1510, during the sitting of Parliament, of 
,one Ncwlwlt, a ^’eoinan of the King’s Guanl, who, having slain in the Palace of Westminster 
a scrvnift of liord Willoughby, was ordcr(*d to instant justice by the King, although the man 
was a great favourite of his. Yet another memorable eiusode of which history tells is the 
beheading in 1585 “ before the Palace Gate,” during the sitting of the Parliament of which 
he was a mend)er, of Dr. Parry, a Welshman, who had incurred the host ility of the Crown by 
stigmatising a bill against .fesuits “a cruel, bloody, and despenvte law.” 

Hut of all the serenes which are passed under review, that which most fascinates is the 
tragic end of Ilaleigh. Drought to the scaffold in Old Palace Yard broken in health with long 
imprisonment, but with spirit undaunted, we see the great man on that Michaelmas Day, 
l(il8, slowly making his way through a subdued <rrowd. An old and devoted friend darls 
forward to offer him a farewell greeting, and is repulsed by the guards. “Prithee, never fear, 
Heeston; I shall have a ]»liwe.” exclaims the jirisoner. “ Famwell, my lords,” he adds, ns he 
acknowledges the sad salutations of a iMirt.y of friends. “1 have a long journey to go, and 
I must e’en say ‘(iood-bye.’” Then, having mounted the scaffold, he said: “Kow 1 am going 
to Owl”; and turning to the executioner and gently touching the axe, he* observed: “This 
is a sharp nuHlicine, but it vrill cure all diseases.” Trembling with agitation, the headsman 
shrank from the block. “What dost thou fear? Strike, man!” exclaimed the intrepid 
Jiuleigh. The axe fell, and the gi’eat crime w'as consummated. Tluireafter “the bleeding 
ndics” of the ])atriot, were jwivately interred under the high altar of St.. Margar«*t’s (Church, 
with the excejition of the head, which wis taken away by Lady Kaleigh, and twenty years 
afterwards buried by (’anw llaleigh at West Horsley (’hurch, Surrey. * 

Whihi the memories of Old and New Palace Yards are of a tragic cast., they are not 
wanting in the element of sensationalism. Fixmi the earliest times jmptdar movements have 
found here their freest vent. What Tnifalgar Square is to-day, that was this small area about 

the I’alacc of Westminster in olden times. When 



WILLIAM PKYN.VE, 

The Puritan pantjtbleter, who hUmmI in tbu pUloij in 
New PaIaco Yard in 1634. 


in 1641 the currtmt of feeling against Strafford wsus 
running high, the precincts of the House of Lords 
were invaded by a mob of some six thousand armed 
citizens clamouring for “justice against Lord Strafford.” 
Alxmt the same period a demonstration, was made 
by a number of “gentlemen and tradesmen’s wives” 
from tlie City, who presented a petition against 
Archbishop Laud, “then lying in the Tower, yet not 
receiving his deserved punishment.” Butler in 
Hudiltraus alludes to the incident in the couplet— 

The ouster women locked their fish up, 

And trudg’d away to cry “No Bishop.” 

The female zealots crowded about the door of tlie 
House, and Sergeant-major Skipjton, the commander 
of the guard, applied to the House to know what 
to do with them, they telling him “that where 
there was one now there would be five hundred the 
next day, and that it was as good for them to die 
here as at home.” The House instructed the 
sergeant to “speak them fiiir and send them home 
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agiiin,” their petition 
being received and 
read.‘ Two years 
later an immense 
number of women, 
weai-ing white favours 
in their hats, 
swarmed int<j» New 
Palace Yard, crying 
out: “Give us tliat 
«log Pyin ! ” They 
were allowed to de- 
raonslmte for a time 
unmolested;- but^ 
when they accom- 
]tallied their verbal 
appeals with brick¬ 
bats, the train bands 
who w’cro defending 
the a])])ruaches were 
comiielied to fire in 
self-defence. The 
political dames then 
disjiersed. 

The eighteenth 
century witnessed 
several tuniultuous 
assemblies in and 
about the Palace 
Yards. One was on 
Ajtril loth, 1733, 
when an immense 
crowd of citizens 
attended at West¬ 
minster to |)etition sin waj.tkb ualkiuh, 

against Sir llolxwt gntal Elimbathiiu hero, who wan eaicntod in New J'nlece Yiml in 1 ( 118 . 

WaliHile’sK.xCise Jiill, 

and conducted themselves so threateningly that a serious riot was feared. A further and more 
serious invasion took place in June, 1780, when lAird (leorge Gordon with a howling mob 
endeavoured to intimidate the Houses of Parliament to repeal the law of (Catholic Kmancipition 
jAissed in 1778. It is difficult in these days to jiictiire the condition of dowiiright anarchy 
which existed on the very threshold of the Legislative Chambei' owing to tlie snpineness of 
the authorities on- this memorable (M-casion. Tln*re were two sepirate visits of the mob to 
St. Steplien’s. 'J’he first was piid on June 2nd, as the outcome of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the J’rotestimt Association, of which Ixird George Gordon was President, deciding 
to jiresent a jietition to Parliament for the repeal of the obnoxious Act. Marching in four 
divisions, the demonstnitors proceeded to the IToiise of Commons, swiuaning into the lobbies and 
blocking all the approaches to the lAigislative Chamber. The petition was duly presented to 
the House by Lord George Gordon, and after a dolxite it was decided to adjourn considera¬ 
tion of it until June (ith.' Meanwhile, the waiting crowd became noisy and insulting. 
Members of both Houses who fell ihtb their clutches, to cscai»e personal injury were forced to 



Prtnn an enm-aving ttfUr the painling bg Zuecfict'O, 


* “ I'arlianientary History,vol. li. p. 1073, 
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wear bine cockades—^tbe distinctive 
badge of t he Protestant Association— 
and to join in tlie ‘"No Popery” 
cry. The more during spirits 
amongst the rioters even endeavoured 
to force the doors of the l.wo Houses 
of Parliament whilst the members 
were in delKite, The way was 
blocked by several resol uto legishitors, 
who wen! i^epared to resist the 
invasion of tlie mob to the last ex- 
tremitv. One of the jMuty—General 
t.^onway — reminded Ixn'd George 
Gordon, w’ho had come out of th(! 
liegislative Cliandwr to harangue his 
followers, tliat. the entrance to tlie 
House was narnav and tliat he wore 
a soldier's swonl, and that that day 
all inemlwrs were in aims. Colonel 
Gordon, another of the party, ad- 
drf!ssing I.ord Ge'orgi! Gonlou added, 
“Will you bring these rascals in? 
Harkee, the first man who enters I 
will run, not him, but you, through 
the laidy.” The stout attitude as¬ 
sumed by these courageous defenders 
ynHH nfh'r iiir itietvtv hitntv Aitthoiiji rtit! iiifi't!, of the Hoiisc's lib(*rt'ies liud the 

WILLIAM LACII, Auciiiusiioi’ OF cASTKioicnY, efl’cct of stiiviiig tiic iiimsli of the 

Tho ouilnrnt in!;Ii CImnili tlivliio whiwo jiulioy In tba reian nf Cluirlm f, gnvo rlnu inviulers. Kveiltliallv, Oil the appeiU- 
iiiKr™ti«.)iiiiarnsit»t>nn». ( military, they discreetly 

retired. 'J’he second invasion of the rabble was on .Tune 6th. On that day an enormous 
mob gathered in and about the legislative precincts, assuming a more and more menacing 
attitude as the sitting jirogn'ssed. The House maintained a firm and dignified front 
in the face of the iieril which threatened it. liecognising that •* no act of theirs 
could be legal whilst the House was under ap])rehensions from the daring spirit of the 
jieoiile,” th<!y resolviMi “that to obstruct and insult the immdiers whilst coming to or going 
from the Housi*, and to endeavour by force to comiiel them to declare themselves in 
favour of or against any pro])osition then depending, was a gross breach of the jirivileges 
of the House.” After registering this protest the members luljoumed. But by this time 
fhe rioters had got beyond the influence of' any minafory declarations such as this. For 
threff days they created a veritable Reign of Terror in London, burning and sacking, and 
jicris^traf ing all kinds of outrages. It was not until the entire military force available had 
been cull(!d out, and between three and four hundred persons killed or mortally wounded, that 
the formidable rising against authority was suppressed. The fantastic liord George Gordon was 
put ujion his trial for treason as the author of the riots, but he was acquitted on the ground 
that his conduct did not justify the charge, l^ess fortunate than he, some fifty of thojeadiiig 
rioters suffered the extreme jienalty of the law for their connection with the disturlmnces. 

The jicriod of the Chartist agitation also witnessed some stiixing scenes in the neighbourhood 
of the Palace; and t here was again an anxious time for the authorities \yhen, on the intro¬ 
duction of Mr. Ijowe’s ill-starred Match Tax, several thousand matchmakers from the East End 
attempted to march on the House of Commons. In the most recent times the yiolice have so 
rigorously enforced the regulations which prohibit the ayqiroach of any considerable body of 
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demoTistratoni to the vicinity of the seat 
of the L«‘gisltitui’e, that, the history of 
this braiicii of tiie subject may ho re¬ 
garded ,iis closed. 

Apart, from ])<)litical turmoil associated 
with the work of Parliament, the Palace 
Yards w(M’e at fretpient intervals for a 
long course of years t he ctx'kpit of the 
rival fiu?tions concerned in the West¬ 
minster elections. The hustings were, 
actually en'cted for a long jieriod in Slew* 
Palac(( Yard, and if a poll were demanded 
it was Indd in Westminster ilall, wherfe 
for weeks at a stretch, under frequently 
the most tumidtuoiis conditions, tln^ “free 
and enlightened” <deetors of Westminster 
registered their vot('s. With the lajjse 
of time, so eiidjJiriussing did the West¬ 
minster electioneering become to h^gisla- 
tors that the hustings were transfern'd 
to Ooveiit (tardeu. Hut the jirecincts of 
the I’alace of W<\stminst(T continued 
long afterwards to share in the boisterous 
excitement which acconqianitd the elec- 
t.ions. 'I'lio most remarkable (ujiitest was 
prolwibly that of 1784, when Pox con((!sfed 
the co)istituency against Sir ('ecil Wray 
and Admiral Loid HcmkI, the t'ourt 
nominet^s. The yiolling lashsd for forty 
days, and was marked by jsilitical excesses 
which were notable even in thos<^ days of 
riotous ehfctions. It was at this famous 
election that the btaiutifnl Diudiess «)f 
Devonshire wtwed and won votes for tlu^ 
])opular nominee by exchanging kisses for 



Who playotl a ffrtMit {Mirt in thi« |Ni]itical lifu of i!tu latter half of the 
eighiveoth evutury* 


promises of su^qiort. A s(|uib issued at the time sets forth in amusing fashion the dangers of 
this fascinating form of canvassing;— 

WESTMlNSTKIt. 


To bu hiruci for the day, 

Scvcnil iwirs of rul)y poiitiii); lips, of tlic Blrst Quality, 

To bu kissed l>y rum Dilkus, queer Dukes, Bntoiicn), 

Draymen, Dustmen, and Cbiiiimty-Hweepei's. 

I’lease to in<iuirc at Devon Sc Co.’s Drimsun I’ontiiii' Wnrohouso, J’iccadilly. 


Then follow several stanzas setting forth in haltingrliyme tlie varied attractions of the election. 
The Duchess of Devonshire is thus referred to:— 


Amiyixl iu matuliless iMmuty, Devon's fair 
In Kox’s favour takes a zealous part. 

Hut, oh I where’er the pilfenir comes—beware 1 
8lie'supplicates a vole and steals a liuort 1 


Hail, Duchess 1 first of womankind. 
Far, fur yon leave your sex behind, 
.^ith yon none can com])are 
For who but you from street to street 
Would run about a vote to petf 
Tlirice, tbrieo bewitebinK fair I 
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Tlio return of T'\»x witli n majority of 235 votes over Wray, the High BailifiF’s refusal to 
return Fox, tlie 8uhHe(jiient iirotraeted scrutiny, and Fox’s final triunipli are matters of ]mlitical 
history which need not he dilated upon here. It may be said, however, that the incudents 
were typical «)f the intense partisanship which raged at election times in this historic 
eonslituency until l,he reform of Ijarliament and the rise of importiuit i)olitical centres 
elsewhere dejirived Westminster of its commanding ]iusition. 

• Associated with tl>e history of the I’aloco "V’ards are the memories, jxtlitical, social, and 
liteniry.^f the many coffee-taverns and imis wliich once (fxisted there. They were the resort 
of flit! leiuling men of the day, who used them much us their modem jirototyiies do the 
{Nilatial clutjs in Pall Mall and St. .larnes’s iStreet. One of the most famous—]M‘rha]>s the most 
famous—was tht! 'I'nrk’s Head, or 31iles’s Coffee-House, in which was held the meetings of 
tlie celebrated llota Club, founded in 1G59 by James Harrington, the author of “Oceana.” 
The singular name of the club was derived from a jilan, which it was eshiblislied to promote, 
for changing a c(!rlain number of membt!rs of Parliament annually by rotation. Pejiys was 
tine of its earliest members, as appears from the following entry in his diary under date 
January 9th, 1659-90: “Thimce I wtait with Muddiman to the Ctiffee House anil gave 18i/. to be 
entered of the Club.” Sir William I’etty was another of its distinguislieil members. Aubrey, in 
his lifKlleian Liitlers, supplies us with an interesting glimpse of the club in action. “In 1659, 

the beginning of Mii!linelmas Term,” says the author, “ Henry Nevill and Harrington had every 

night a meeting at the (then) Turk’s Head, in the New Palace ^’ard, where thty take water, 

tlu! next house to 
lilt* Staires, at one 
Miles's, where was 
made purpo.sely a 
large ovall tabli*, 
with a jiassage in 
the mitlille for Miles 
to di!liver his coffee. 
About it sati! his 
iliscipics and the 

virtuwi. Wt! many 

limes mljourned to 
the Ithenish Wine 
House. One time 

Mr. Stafforil anti his 
gang came in drunk 
from till! tavern and 
affronted the junto; 
the soldiers offered 
to kick them down 
stayres, but Mr. 
I larringl on’s modera¬ 
tion anti iiersuasion 
hindereil it.” 

Pe]iys was a 
constant visitor to 
the taverns and 
coffee-houses about 
the Palace of West¬ 
minster. He was 
sitting at one of 
these establishments 



Fi lm a aniKinff tKiith: h/i T, HatMir-Sh^henl in IBHH. 

THU JILUK noAU's IIKAD IXK, KINO 8TBEET, WKSTMINSTKU. 

It Ktu In a limiM In tlw yard of thia Inn that RruinwaU lived dniing th« period that ho wu a nianiber of 

I’arUaniant. 







frmA a drawing vuulcXg J, 2*. SnUlh in Jknodicr, X607. 

THE AKCIKKT Pl^TKOTB OP THE PALACE OP WEBTHINMTKK. 

View of tlie eunUiem exticuity of Tliioelog I Jmo (of Into year* callwl How Btn»l). thnnigk which the fulone wore uouveyea to (he e«te-hinii«i which 

Rtootl at the eaateni end of Totblll HtreeL 
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with Locke and 
Purcoll, hearing a 
variety of Italian 
and SjMiniHli Hongs 
one evenijig just 
before the Kestora- 
tion, and lie diwcribes 
the sdeiie in his 
•‘Diary.” “Here 
out of i,lie windows,” 
says lie, “it. was a 
most iileasant sight 
to see the (lity, from 
one end to t liir other, 
with a glory aliont. it., 
so high was the light, 
of the honfires, and 
thick round the City, 
and the hells rang 
everywhere.” 

Tlie lihenish 
Wine House, ])re- 
vionsly referred to, 
was another fauious 
jilaee of resort to 
which l*e|iys was very 
imrtiul. It shMid to 
the north of New 
Palace Vard, near a 
door wliieli gave ac¬ 
cess to the JVivy 


KINCt BTUKHT IIATK, WK8TMIK8TKU. Hard BUS, tllTOUgh 

Once the iiwin npimmoh U» the jirociiiPtH of thu rttlacv of ^VHiitniinttt4)r. li wibt tlemoliHhed in 1728. wllicll ] 

were uecustoined to pass either in going to or returning from Whitehall. The best, known 
taverns and coffee-houses were, however, in King Stn^it., which for centuries wtis the main 
apiirouch to the Houses of Parliament. Here was the lioiu-’s Head, in the yard attached to 
which was tlu^ house (N;cu]ned by Oliver Cromwell during the period that he was a nieinlier of 
Parliainent. The Protectors houst^ was pulled down many years ago, and quite recently the 
last, vestiges of the inn jiremises were swe^it away t« make room for the great blocks of 
Government offices that are rising on t he site of what was once King Street. Another tavern 
which achieved fame at a later period was \he Hell, at which that well-known association 
of High Cliunrh Tory squires—the October Club—held its meetings, and quaffed their good 
October ale while lht‘y discussed the political questions of the day. The club, which included 
amongst its members many of the Ixist known men of the day, create<i a great stir in the 
early jwrt of tin* eighteenth century. Its fame even jienetrated to t.he Continent, where books 
for and against its princi]>les were ])rinted. Its success resulted in the establishment, of si^veral 
similar institutions, the best known of which was the March Club. Kventually these resorts 
faded out of existence with the rise of other and more imposing centres of ^mlitical enlighten¬ 
ment and social intercourse fiuther west. 


By far the most interesting of the institutions of New Palace Yard was the Star Chamber, the 
dread tribunal which occupies so imjiortant a jilace in (fonstitntional history. Many theories 
have l)een advanced to account for the peculiar name given to the Chamber. It is surmised by 
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some wi'iters that it had its 
origin in the Saxon word 
aleoraTi, to govern. Blaek- 
stoiie suggests that tlie title 
ejiine from ‘•the Starr” or 
“Sketar,” t.lu^ coiilnicts of 
llie .lews with the King 
which w<‘re kept in tlie 
Kxcheqner. Tlie more pro- 
hahle exjilanat ion, however, 
a]i]>ear8 to be tluit the Court 
anciently sat. in a room of 
the Palace the ireiling of 
which was adorned with stars. 

The (Vmrf, it is surinisi'd by 
some writers, was a v«‘ry 
ancient one, dating Imck 
to <‘arly Norman times; 
but in the form in which it 
is best known in history 
it w^ls estalilished by Henry Vli. in the y'ear 1487. Created to facilifate thi* designs of 
the King and to more eflect-ually punish bis enemi(% its funelions were to hold trials 

without a jury, or the right of apjieal, or hearing 
accused, or having before it any written charge. A 
(Vnnmillee of the Privy (kmncil and the two Chief 
.lustices, with tiu' Isird High Chancellor acting as 
president, formeil tlu* Court. The sentences imjstscd 
took a variety of fonus; but liiu^s, imprisonment, 
and branding weiv the ]innishmeiits it most, fri’qiiently 
indicted. In a<‘cordanc<' with the spirit of the age, 
it occasionally gave to its decrees a whimsical cast, 
as, for exam]>h% on one (N-casioii when a ]Hior fanatic 
named Traske was brought. Iiefore it for jireaching 
the sinfulness of eating swine’s Hesh, it condemned 
the accused b) imprisonment, and ordered that ])ork 
should be his sole fare. In Wolsey’s day the tribunal 
was frc'ely employed in aiding by its (•oercive indnimce 
the strong policy which lie din>cled. Hut it was in 
till' period preceding the (Jreal Hebellioii that, the 
Chamljer attained to its highest jiitch of activity 
and fame. Its mysterious jiowers and subversive 

indiiences employed by Charles 1, in support of what 
he deemed t.o be his rights did much to kindle the 
dame of liberty which was eventually to involvi^ 
himself and his dynasty in ruin. The last and 

perlants most. pi<4ures<jue incident a.ssociat.ed with 
the Court was the sentencing of .lolin Jdlbiirne in 
1(136 for publishing seditious lilxds. This worthy 
was dned i'5,0(M), was ordered to stand in the jiillory, 
and to be whipjied from tlie Fleet I’rison ,to the 
gate of Westminster Hall. In accordance with the 
decree he stood in the pillory just outside the Stnr 
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Cliamhcr. He went, he tells us in the narrative he subsequently published, “with a joyful 
courage,” and when luf was uiion th<! plac« of ^'unislimcrat he “made obeisjvnee to the lords” 
who had ath'd as Jiis judges, and who apjatrently went insi»ecting him from the Star (^Ihamber. 

Wlien the Star (Jliamber was alwiTislied, the historic a]>art.ment in which its sittings were 
held wjis diverted to ordinary official uses, and remH,ined in much its original stale until the 
cUjaraiices necessitated in New Pahu-e Yard for the. rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament 
were underbiken in 1836. It was then demolished, and upon the site arose the iiiij^iosing 
outlines of Barry’s great Gothic building. So completely were all vestiges of the (Jliamber 
obliterated, that its priwise situation Avas for a long time a matt(*r of uncertainty. Kventually, 
however, Sir Keginald Palgrave set all doubts at rest in a jMijier he pveiiared on the subject,* 
and now a tablet idjiced on a wall jiier in the centre of the ari'ade which lends from the 
District Bailway subway to the Privy Councillors’ entrance to the House of Commons tells the 
visitor all that there is to he known. This is the inscription:— 

■ “This tablet marks the position of the outer doorway lesuling up to the room huilt during 
the year 1602, wherein the Court, of law constituted by Slainte 3 Henry VII., c. 1, known 
as the Star Chamber Court, held session during the reigns of James I. and (Jharles I, until 
the 1st day of August, 1641, when the Court, was closed by Statute 16 Car. I., c. 10. 

“ The ]wsition of this tablet was ascertained by measurements Imsed ujsm ancient jilans of 
the Palace of Westminster. The frontage of the St4tr Chamber extended about. thirt.y feet 
northward and soul hward from this sjmt. The Star Chamber was upon the first lloor, and was 
lighted by windows 1cK)king towanls New Palace' Yard.” 

In revieAving the jw^st history of the Palace Yards, the not indirect connection of the 
qnarler with the Volunteer movement must not be overlooked. In the closing days of 
the eighteenth century, when th<! fear 
of a Na]>oleouic invasion sent a great 
wave of ijatriotism throughout the 
<!ountry, Westminster played a jwirt— 
and a tn)t inconspicuous jsirt—in the 
«!»ill of the citizens to arms. A fine 
«)iq>8 was formed within the city, 
and in its ranks were found many 
of the leading inhahitant.s. The New 
Palace Yard was a favourite ]ilac;e 
of assembly of the citizen soldiers. 

There, under t he eyes of the l^egisla- 
tnre, they went, through their drill, 
establishing a connection betwi*en the 
Palace of Westminster and the A'obm- 
teer movement which exists to this 
day in t.he unique privilege tu-conled 
to the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers 
—the lineal descendants of the c»ld 
c*(jrj)s—of drilling in Westminster HalL 
It may be assumed that the intimate 
ties which.were formed between Parliu/- 
ment and the old Westminster corps 
gjive an tulded strength to the cordiality 
with which, when the storm had bloAvn 
over, the House of Commons, in a 
resolution dated August lOth, 1803, 
tendered its thanks to the yeomaiiry 

* yWjrwr/* 7/fWi*, November, 1898. 



fi-oiH an cnth'iivittff tty Uuvbraktn^ 
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and, volunteer cori»8 of tlio United Kingdom “for 
tlio ])n»ni]itit.ude with wliicii, at a crisis the most 
mouuaitous to their country,” they associated for 
its defence. This resolution, emblazoned with all the 
ingenuity of the illuminatia’s art, was circuhited 
throiigliout the cotinlry; and now reproduced in 
these jKXges after the lapse of nearly a century, 
may serve as a reminder that .ardour in the 
country’s defence is iK»t a la(tt^r-day attribute of 
]iutriotisin. 

(tlosely identified with the life of 1‘arliament, 
and sharing to some extxmt in its gloidous history, 
is th(' Clinrch of St Margaret, West,minster. Walcott, 
(he historian of the church, claims for it, wifn 
justice, that “with tln^ excejition of t.he Abbey of 
St. Peter ami St.. Paul’s Cathedral (.here is no 
other ec<-lesiast ical edifice throughout London and 
Wealminst<a- which (?an boast a greater antiquity 
or more interestiug foundation.” Tlu'original build¬ 
ing was, t here is g<M)d reason to bedieve, eiaaded by 
Kdward the Confessor. It is c«^rt5iin that there was 
a parish church on the 8i((^ in the earliest. Normsin 
times. The present structures however, dates no 
further ImicU than the reign of Edward 1., and (he 
greater ]iart of it is of a much later jwiitsl. Its 
connection with the lIous(3 of C(»mmons, it is 
surmis(‘d by Walcott, commenced wlnui St. 

Stcjihen’s Claqs-I was divert< h 1 from its siwred 
])UiqM>s(^s in the reign c»f Edward A'T. Certain 
it. is that soon after that period arose the 
custom of memlK'rs of the llou.se of Commons 
attending Divine service and jsirtaking of 
the Communion in tln' «rhurch, as the Peers 
did in the Abbey. The following entry in 
the chui’chwardcns’ accounts in the year 
1627 shows that the religious observance's 
of h^gislators wen? <a»nducted in no |M‘rfnn(?tory 
manmu*: “Item, j»iid for bread and wine 
when the Eight Ilonourahle the Commons 
House of Parliament (being 408 jjersons) 
n'ceived the Communion in the jtarish church, 

1020, .\.l. xvi.js.” “ Item, given to Mr. Vincent 
Peris, curatliy their apjiointment, for his 
INiins in thi; adnunistration of the Sacnuiient 
unto (hem, v.l.”* As tins total number of 
members at tin* (inn* was but 408, it would 
u}>pear that every single memlier attended 
the service. 

In the troublous Stmirt period, as noted 
in an earlier chai»ter, the'church was fi-equently 
the scene of services at which the House of 




|.ai.Mi;NI> WAM.KU, 

Tlio ill iHilltiml hiHt(»ry iik llin antlmr of a plot 

nEaitiiti Uio rarliatnciil iti 


' “ Westniinstor lleoords,'' p. 60. 
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(’ornrnous in its corijorate capacity assisted. On one fast, day—^Noveinl)er 17t,h, 1640—t.lio records 
tell us that. “l)r. Burge^ss and Mr. Marshall preacihed licfore the House, at least seven hours 
between tlanii. upon Jer. 1. 5, and 2 (’hron. ii. 2.” It was in the church during a solemn 
fast that on May 31st, 1642, Pym received the first news of the plot of Edmund Waller, the 
]ioet, against I’arliament, and it waa from its jjrecincts that the preliminary orders were given 
for tln^ arrest of the conspirators. IjatfW in the sjiine year, on Sepl ember 25th, 1642, the 
• sacred ^ntilding was still more closely identified with the cause of the Parliamentarians by 
the taking of the Solemn Jx^ague and (bvenaut within its walls, by both Houses of Parliament, 
tlie Assemldy of Divines, and tlie Scottish ('ominissioners. 1’et anf)ther memorable Parlhimentary 
services was that held on De<!ember 2()th, 1648, when Hugh Peters, the fanatical Puritan 
ilivine, <lcliver<*d his famous address from the pul]>il. in which he denounc(^d Charles as “the 
(ireat Baniblvis, murderer, tyrant, and traitor,” and inedted his hearers to bring the King 
“to condign, speedy, and cajiital ininishnient.’' When the Beshmition came, the jtmetiep 
continued of dtdivering jiolitical sermons to a congregation of legislators. An anecdote related 
by Dr. Johnson throws an amusing light, on these official 8ervi«-es. “Burnet and Spratt,” 
he says, “were old rivals. On some jmblic occasion they both preiwhed before the House of 
Commons. There prevailed in those (hys an indecient custom. When the jn'eacher touched 
any favourite tojiic in a manner that delighted his audiences, their approbation was expnwscd 
by a ioud hum, cont inued in pn»iM)rtion to their zeal or ph^asure. Wlien Burnet preacbed, 
part, of his congregation hummed so loudly and so long that he sat dowit to enjoy it, and 
rublied his face with his handkerchief. Wlieii Spratt iffeached, he likewise was honoured with 
a lik<( animating hum; but he stretched out his hand to t.ln^ congregation and cried, ‘Pence, 
))eace, 1 pray you ]>eace.’” “Bum«4’s sermon,” we are told by another writer, “was nmiark- 
able for sedition, and Spratl.’s for loyalty. Burnet, had the thanks of the House. Spratt, had 
no thanks, but a good living from the King, which, he said, was of as much value jus the 
thanks of the Commons.” , 

From time to time the connection of the House of Commons was formally recognised 
by the making of grants from the jmblic jiurse for re])airs or structural changes. The earliest 
recorded vote was of £2(10 in 1650. An important contribution was made in 1734 towards 
t,he extensive rejMiirs which were carried out in the church at that period at a cost of £5,000. 

The grant was justified on fhe gronnd that, St. 
Margaret’s was “as it were a national church 
for the use of tins House of Commons.” This 
was no doubt in a sense tnw, but it is prolmble 
that the money would not have been so readily 
obtained but for the is>wcrFul influences which 
it was possibh; at, the time to invoke. Amongst 
the. members of the vestry of the day were the 
Dukes of Montagu, Dorset, and Bichmond; the 
tliarls of Pendn-oke, Berkshire, Abingdon, and 
Halifax; l^ord Falmouth, Count Bot.hmar, Sir 
liobert Waljmle, and Horatio Walpole. The 
Speaker, Sir Arthur Onslow, was also deejily in¬ 
terested in the church, though not a member of 
the vestry. In 1758 the attachment of inenjbers 
to their j^iarish church was further and more 
conspicuously demonstrated by the Voting of a 
sum of £5,000 for the purjwse of re-pewing 
and decorating the building. It was in this year 
that the singularly licautiful east window was 
mt.uKKT uvKNKT, nisiioi* OP sALisuuiiy, placed in position. To this attractive feature 

Ou(w n fwToiirite imaolior in St, gnrgaret'a Chunh, WMtniliuter, of the church a romautic lllstory uttacheS, 
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I'i'uui (C pri$lt pHUiithvil in 17!H3. ^ 

ST, TtlAUUAnnT'H rtITJUCIl AND Till: NORTH TftANSUPT OF WKSTMlXSTKIt AllRKY. 

'J'tio view Ih iiiter«Mfciiig ne eliMwiiig 81. AUrgimst’e Chiirub^arU in itn nnciicltwod HitiUi. 

Kxetiiitwl at (ioudti, in J-lolliiiiil, it was (says Walcott) “oriffinally iiilended us a jii'escnd. from 
the iiuiffistnitos of Dort to J-lenry VII.; or, ns some say, was ordered by Kei'clinand and 
Tsabella on tlie oeeasion of Prince Arthur lunnjj allianced in 1499 to I’rineess ('alharine of 
Armjjon—Iheir iM)rtniits btdng pnxaired for tlie ]»ur]iose. Tlui window was ]»robably (inisluxl 
4ifter Ids brotlier’s death, to Ixs .sent Jis a ^ift to King Henry VIII. However this may be, it 
])ass«>d into the hands of the Abli(»t of Waltham, w'ho keiit it in his church until the dissolu¬ 
tion, A.I). li')4(». Itobert Fuller, the last al)lx>t l,o preserve it, si-nt, it to his ))rivate cha})el at 
New Hall, in the ]»arish of Hondiani, K.sse.v, which was at one time the seat of llie Hutlers, 
Karls of Ormond, and it ])assed into the hands of Sir Thomas, father of Ann J’ullen, (Jiwren 
of Henry VHI. In tiueen Elizalsdli’s time Thomas Ihitcliffe, Karl of Sussex, resided there, 
and Oeorge Villiei’s, Duke of lluckingiinm, pmvhased it from his family, (leneral Monk, to 
wliom that iiobhminn's son sold it, caused the window to lie lmri«*d underground, well knowing 
that if it fell into the linnds of the Puritans, they would not fail t«> destroy so fine an t'fFort 

of genius and talent, as it is siud they destroyed during those disgraceful times no less thim 

eight, hundred similar productions of art.. After the Itestoration (lenend Monk rejdaced it in 
his chai)el at New Hall. Afl(w the death of the Geneml, owing to the circumstance of his 
son ChristopTier, Duke of AU)emarle, dying without children, this l)eautiful seat became the 
proiK*rty of his Duchess, and gradually fell into a state of ruin and decay. Its. ne,xt owner 
was .lohn Oluiius, E-squii-e, who demolished the fine chajiel, but jueservcid the window in ho])es 
of selling it to sonut,church. The window lay for some time cased ujj, in chests, until 

purchased by Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hidl, in Essex, near Epping, for fifty guineas, to lie jilai'ed 

in his chajxd, and juiid Mr. Pri(«i a hu’ge sum for rejiairing it. Mr. .lohn Conyers, the son of 
the late owner of the window, sold it to the committee for rejiairing and beautifying St. 
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Margaret’s Church for four hundred guineas in 1738, the tchurchwardens having successfully 
treated with him/’ 

It was an excellent stroke, of bnsigj^s, but bigotry saw in the action an attempt to revive 
Popish practices. A suit was brought against the clim-chwjirdens under tlKi cover of an old 
statute of Kdward VI.—“an Act for abolishing and ])ntting away divers books and images”— 
and it was sought to secure the removal of the. window on the ground that the repre¬ 
sentation of the Crucifixion, which is the 8ubje<-t «jf the design, was “a sujierstif.ious image or 
picture.” After lasting for seven weary years, the suit was decided in favour of the church- 
w’ardeiis, each jMirty lieiiig ordered to ^xiy its own costs. Now the only wonder is that even 
Puritanical fanaticism could find in this ex(]uisite work of art a cause of offence. 

On several occasions since 1758 Parliament has voted money for the r(?imir of Bt. 
MargJiret’s. For instance, in 1791) the large grant of £(1,721 was imuh*, and three years later 
a furt.her sum of £4,5()() was contributed, the supervision of exi)euditnre being entru.sted under 
f.he authority of the Statute 48 (ieorge HI. to the Commissioners for the Imjmwenient of 
Westminster. Again, in 1813 there was a considerable grant, of £3,059 for t he repair of the 
church, and further Jidvances were iriade in t lie years 1824 and 1845. 

While officially so much has been done to mark the close associat ion of the church with 
Parliaimmt, i>rivate effort has lavishly contributed towards the j)er[»etuati(ui of the connection. 
In imd alwut the sacred building are t»» be found numiirous beautiful monuttients to deisirted 
Parliamenta’ry worthies. The jxaxih at the south-east end of the church was eixjcted by ('aroline. 
Viscountess Bherbttsjke, in memory of her distinguished husband. Viscount Sherbrook(', lietter 
known tis Itobert l/)we. The inscription in I^atin states that “he faithfully discharged the 



BNTUANCK TO THE CHAPTEB UOUBR, WESTMINSTEO. 

Tbnngli then gntai poiwa many genantiona of loglalaton bcfpn Uu Cliaptn noiua «aa atendoned u a iiloce of uwmbly of tha liunaa of Comniona. 
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higli«Ht offices of State and always put country before party.” One of the stain^-glass 
windows wnnmemorates William Page, llnron Hatherley, the l»rd Oliancellor. “He was a 
good man ” is the simple ejntaph which is inscribed Iwiieath the window. A juiinted window 
is also in the church to the meirniry of I»r(l Farnborough, better known as Sir Thomas 
Krskine May, for more than half a century in the service of the House of Commons, holding 
various irn]H)rtant offices, and for fifl«*en years tlie Clerk of the House. Sir Thomas Erskine 
May was tlie antlior of several historical and cons! itntional works, among them the “ Constitu¬ 
tional History of England, 17B0—1800,” continuing Hallam. Hut the work he will always be 
identified with is tlu^ “Treatise on the IjJiws, Privik*ges, Prociwlings, and Usages of Parlia¬ 
ment.” First published in 1844, it has from time to lime lieen revised and published in 
various editions, and at the ]ir<‘scnt time is (h<* recognised authority (hweribing the various 
functions and jiroceedings of I’arliament in a form adairfed, as widl to ]>ur]>o.s«*s of reference, 
ns to a mcthixlical treatment of the subject. 

Heueatii the window at. the west end of the south aisle is the iuscri|)tiou to the memory 
of the unfortunat(“ brother of the iircsent Duke of Ih'vonshire; “Dedicated by his fellow 
members of the Hous(‘ (»f ('ommons to tlu- beloved memory of Frederic Charles Cavendish, son 
of the seventh Duke of Devonshire, meudier for the Northern Division of the West Hiding of York- 

.. shire for seventeen years, and Chief 

. ^ iSecndary for Iridand. Horn on the 



h'east of St. Andrew, ISSG, and, like 
him, jiermitted ih singleness and 
humility of luyiit to follow his Ixml, 
and with his blood to seal a life de¬ 
voted to duty. On the day of his 
aiTivid in Dublin, in company with, 
and in atlcm[ited defence of, his 
c(dl(*ague, Mf. T. N. Ihirke, he was 
murdered in the Phtenix Park, 
May Gth, 1882.” 

Yet another Parliamentary 
memorial which calls for notice is a 
brass tablet jilaced beneath the 
stained-glass window erectc'd to com- 
rncunorate the .Tubilee of Queen 
Victoria in 1887. The tablet is in 
memory of the Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw liefevre, who, after serving the. 
office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was in 18.'57 raised to the 


House of liords with the title of 





THK CHAPTBU MOUSB, WliSTMIXSTKB. 


Exterior of the '* inann]nraUe etruotun " in which the lloueo of Commana naMnihled. 


Viscount Kversley. He died De¬ 
cember 28th, 1888, at the age of 
ninety-five. 

Though none of the eminent 
individuals whose virtues and public 
services art! thus jierpetuated are 
buried within the jireciiicts of the 
church, there is yet in and about it 
some illustrious dust. In the church¬ 
yard were inttured in 1491 the re¬ 
mains of William Caxton, the Father 
of Printing. A little more than 




WESTMISSTEB ABBEY, THE CHAPTER HOUSE, ETC. 

A Wrd t-eve view from the toi> of the Victoila Towei. From thU point of vinUge U ubtaiii&l a masnifioent view of the ecclejiaetical bailJinae in all their oompletenea. 
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sixty years later—in 1552—^was 
placied in the same sacred ground 
the body of liichard Cecil—or, ns 
the name is given in the ancient 
records of the church, Bichard 
Cycell—tli(^ father of Ixjrd Burghley 
and tlie ancestor of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Within the' chancel Irv 
neath tlie high altar, as previously 
noted, was privately buried on the 
day of his exccaition the heiulless 
body of Sir Walter Italeigh, Near 
his grave is that of .lohn Harrington, 
the author of “Cceainu” and th<^ 
founder of the Ihita Club. In the 
clmrcliyanl rest. Wimceslaus Hollar, 
the famous engniver; Henry Klsingts 
tlie eminent Clerk of t lie House of 
Commons, and the autlior of the 
well-known constitutional work, “The 
Ancient MetlaxI and ISIanner of hold¬ 
ing I *arl laments in Kngland”; and 
Cole, a burg(‘ss for Westminster, 
whose name is perjietuated by a 
memorial in the church beimng this 

quaint, inscrijition:— 

« 

Itt Parliament a burgess Cole was placed, 

Jn Westminster the like for many ycnis; 
liut now with saints atiuvo his suiil is p:nu'.«d. 
And lives a buixess with heaven's royiil 
]>uers. 

O hlosKcd chauxe from earth wlu^ro Heath i.s 
kbit;, 

To he. united there, whero niigcls sintf. 


THK iNTKuiou OS' Tiiu ciiAt’Tiat iKiusK, WKsTMiNSTKit. Mauy othcr names more or less in- 

Kit OilUji'l Siiitt'K ■(uhisii for its |>n<|Ki!Ksl rcaturatiuu which wun iiftcrwurds iiduiited. iilliatelv associated Wlt.ll tllB life of 

Westminster occur in the mortuary rccoixls of St. Margaret’s—indeed, it may Iw doubted 
whether any jiarish church in the country can lay claim to so reinarkahle a conneirt.itai. 
Nowiwlavs, a strctcli of velvety turf gives a uniform and pleasing aspect to the churchyiu'd, luid 
it is dithcull to realise that tlie sjxit was for^centuries the chief buriid-jihiee in Westminster. 
But it is a historic fact that the ground about the church has been raised some eight or 
nine i'cet above tlie original level, chiefly owing the vast number of Viodies whieh have been 
interred within its limits. Before tlie cliurcliyanl was closed, a scandalous condition of affairs 
existed. It was liere that (^iwper received tlie second religious impression whicii so profoundly 
influenced his life. On jmssiiig the churchyard one evening at dusk as a lR)y,,he. saw a 
glimmering light amongst tlie tombs, and on going to ascertnin the cause was struck by a 
human skull t lirown out of a lialf-complcted grave by a grave-digger, who was working by 
lanti'rn light at ids gruesome task. 

Ill dealing with the precincts of the Palace of We.stmiu8ler it is impossible to leave out 
of consideration the Chapter House of the venerable Abbey. Most people who nowmlays visit 
this “ incomjiarahle structure," after perhaps an absorbingly interesting morning amongst the 
mouldering tombs of the great minster, naturally associate it exclusively with the old monastic 
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life of the spot. But it is really quite as memorable for its Parliamentary as for its ecclesiastical 
traditions. For here, as we have seen, the House of (’ommons first found a home of its own, 
and here fitfully for two hundred years wecaatlie sittings of the ]iopnlar chamber held. In ]K)int 
of anti(]uity it is not equalled by any building which has ever been <lev<tted to legislative or 
national consultative jmr|»oses in existence. Six hundred and sixty years at least havt^ jwssed 
away since the faithful t’onunons, driven out from association with the Peers in th(< Palac'e 
of Westminster, entered upon a se|)amte (existence within its walls. It witnessed the birth 
of the Constitution and its passage through a pn*carious childhood to julolesc<*u<'e. It. was the 
cradle of our liberties, iind of the privileges which we hold dear. The Knglishman who can 
enter its walls without feeling his pulse Ix'at the quicker as he ivcalls its history is not 
wort.hy of the name. 

Built on the site of an older strnctims about the middle of the thirteenth century, uiuh-r 
the direction of Abbot Littlington, who'was resjtonsihle for some of the fin<‘st work of the 
Abbey, it is a magnificent example of Knglish architecture. Old Matthew Paris, writing of 
Henry III.’s intention to erect the building, refers to tlu! design as “ iucomjMirahle,” and Sir 
OillM^rt- (Scott—no mean antborit.y—thoroughly etulorses this description, observing that, the 
building “singles itself «mt among these beautiful works Jis a structure jwrfect. in itself, f»f a 
juirely Knglish tyj)e as to its jdan and outline, and as carrying out th(! jiriiiciple of window 
tnu*«‘ry in fidler and gmnder degree than any part of the church.” In size it. resembles the 
Chajrter Houses of Salisliury, Tiincoln, and I’ork, the plan being that of an octagon inscribed 
within a circle ifixl.y feet in diameter. When seen originally in its full glory, with the 
tracery of its windows undamaged and the statues and internal decorations comph'te, it must 
have jiresented a su|)crb Kjiectacle. Kven to-day, when time and vandalistic treatment have left, 
tludr mark on the work of the ancient craftsmen, it h.as a nobility which commands attention. 

The internal arrangement of the Chajjter House is, in its bmad fixtures, what it was in 
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the e»irlie«t days of its existence. Two rows of stone l)enehe8 encircle the chamber, five 
s|>ecial stalls being provided for the Abbot, Prior, and three other high officials. The groine.d 
r«M>f is KUpjiorted by a ]>illar of black Purbcck miwblc which played a prominent jiart, it 
would seem, in the disciplinary system of the Abbey in nionastic times. Dean Stanley, in his 
charming way, gives a vivid account of the uses bj which the ChajAer House was put in those 
far reinob^ tlays. “To this at least once a week,” he wrib'S in his “M<*morinls of Westininsbw 
Abliey,” “ the whole convent came. . . . When they were all seated on tin? stone sle]>8 around, 
* jMn’fecI; freedom of Rj)e<*ch was allowed. Now was tlm op 2 K)rt.unily for making any comjdaints 
or for confessing of faults. . . . Here, too, was the scene of judgment and punishment. The 
details are such as to recall a rough school rather than a grave ecclesiastical community. 
The young(fr monks were flogged (dsewhere; but l,he others, stripjied wholly or from the 
waist U 2 )war(is or in their shirts, girt close around them, were scourged in ])ul)lic here, with 
rmls of single or double thickness, by the mature bndhers who formed the council of the 
AltlsA (but always excluding the accuser fi’om the office), the criminal himself sitting on & 
f liiXH^legged bench, i»roliably btAorti the centml 2 >>llar, which was used as judgment-seat or 
whip])ing-i>ost. If flogging w’as deeiiKMi insutfic.ienf, the «»nly further jmnishment was 
expulsion. 'I'he terrors of imnnu’cmcnt or torture seem unknown.” 

Dean .Stanley connects the building of the Abliey with the occujmtion of the Chapter 
Douse by the ('ommons. “As Ihe building of the new St. Pet<*r’s at Dome by the indulgences 
issued to jirovide for its en^tjtion ]mMlnced the Keformat ion, so tlie building of this new 
St. Peter’s at Westminster, by the <>normnus sums which the King exacted'from his subjects 
to gratify his artistic or his devotional sentiment, jirodnced the Douse of Commons. And the 
House of Commons found its first, indejiendent home in the incorajwirable ('hajiter Dense of 
Westminster. Whatever may be the satire of Wren’s statement that ‘the Abbot lent it to the 
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King for flie use of tJie 0/Oiuinons on condition that, the Crown sliould rojiair it,,’ tliere can lie 
no question that from tlie time of tiie seiuiration of the ('ommoiis from the I,,onls it hecame 
their liahitual meeting phuM*. The exact moment of tlie sejiaration ciuinot, jicrhaps, he 
ascertained. In tlie first instance the two Houses met in Westminster Hall, hut they pirted 
as (‘arly as the eleventh y<*nr of Kdward 1. From that time the l,s)iils met in the Fainted 
Chainlier in the Falace, the Commons, whenever they sate in Ixindon, within the jirecincts of 
the Ahhey. Such secular assemhlies had already assemhled under its shadow, t hough not yet 
within the Chapter House. ... 

“In the refeidory the Commons were convened under Kiiward II. when th(*y im]teaclied 
Piers (laveston, and also on sevi'nvl occlusions during the reigns of Kichtuxl IT., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. Put their usual resort, was ‘ in their ancient place the House of the Chapter of the 
Great Charter of the Abliey of Westminster.’# On one occasion a Parliament was summoned 
there in 12.56, even hefore the hirth of the House of Commons, to ginnt a subsidy for Sicily. 
There .lohn Palliol consented in 1292 to withdraw his claims on the thrown of Scotland. The 
hhu'k rood of St. Margaret was brought from the adjacent Treasury, and over this his oatii was 
Kwoni. It is from the reign of Kdwanl III., liowever, that tliese meetings of the Commons 
were fixed within its walls. With this coincides the date of those curious decorittions which 
in that age seemed siiecially ajiproiiriate. I’iers Plowman’s vision of a Chapter House was 
as of ‘a great church carven and covered, quaintly entailed, with sccnely ceilings set aloft, and, 
as Parliament House, painted about.’ 'riie seraphs that adorn the chief stalls, the long series 
of apocalyptic jnetureg which were added to the lesser stalls, were evidently thought the 
fitting acconqianiments. of the great Council Chamber. ... 

“ The Speaker no doubt took his iJace in the Abliot’s stall facing the entrance. The 
burgesses must have sate round the building—those who had the liest seats in the eighty 
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stnllH of llio monks, llu^ otlicrs nrningiul as best, tliey eould. To tliw central pillar wer(‘ 
attaclied placards, libellous or otherwise, to attract the attention of the members. . . . 

“The Acts of I'arliament wliicli tlie (.’hapter House- witne.s.>‘ed derive a double significance 
from the hicality. • . . I nqia-stionably there is a stiunge imny, if indeed it be not mtlier a 
jirofoutaler wis«lom, in the thought that within this consecrated precinct were jiassed those 
memomble statutes which restniined the jaiwer of that very body under whose slielter they 
u<‘re discussed. Jlen; th<^ (\)mmons must have nssente<l to the dry humour of the Statute 
('ircavidfierte which, whilst it- a}»pears to gnuit the lesser i.irivik'ge of the clergy, 

virliailly wit.holds tin* larger. Jlcn> also were enacted the Stat-utes of IVovisions and of 
I’ltemunirc, which, as Fuller says, first pared tlie Pope’s nails t-o the quick and then cut otf 
his fingers. .Here finally were eiaM*t«*d the scenes in wliich, during the first ejioch of the 
lieforiiiation, the House of (Armmons tcwk so jirominent a jiart. liy stressing forwanl those 
(’hurch of Knglaud statutes which hiid ‘the foundations of the new Sbit(%’ wiii<di ‘found Kngland 
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in ilependency upon a foreign Power’ and ‘Ifl't it a free nation,’ which gave the voice of the 
nation for the first tiiim its free expression in the councils of the (Miurcli. . . . 

‘“Within the Chapter House must have licen passed the first. Clergy Discipline Act, the 
first Clergy Ilesidence Act, and, chief of all, the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Submission, 
llem'ath that vaulted roof and liefoio that central ])ilhu: must have been placed the famous 
lllack Book which sealed the fate <if all the monasteries of Kngland, including t he Abbey of 
Westminster clos«! by, and whicli struck such a thrill of horror through the House of Ccvnnxins 
when they learned its contents. ... 

“I'lie last time that the (\>mmons sat in the building was on the la.st day of the life of 
Henry VHI. The last Act iwissed was the attainder of the Duke of Norf<»lk; and they must 
have been sitting licre when the news reached them that the King had died that morning 
and while those preitarations for the coronation of Prince Edward—whom King Henry had 
designed should be crowned ladbre his own death, in order to secure his succession—were going 
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on in tiie Abboy, wbifli wow simnimrily 
broken t>fT wbt^n tin* news eaiiie limt 
tlio himself wtis deiwl.” 

In file year 1540, wlieii tlie Alibey 
was dissolved, tla^ ('liii]>ter iloiisi; became, 
wbat ii. lias evtT siiict* been, iialioiial 
jiniiKTty. Seven years biier. in flit* iirst 
year of Kdward VI., tin* ('ummons 
moved to the ('liajiel tif St. Slepben, 
wliicb, as is related elsewhere, was set 
a]mrt. for tbtdr meetings on the dis¬ 
solution of the ('(tllege of St. Stephen. 

When the Cliapter House wits rid 
of its I’arliainentary occiiiiants, it entered 
n|N)n a ]ieriod of ill-treatment which 
threat (‘tied its unity, if not its v(*ry 
(‘xistt'iice. With that contempt for the 
grand work of the artilicers and artists 
of the so-called Dark Ages which was 
characteristic of the jieriisi wdiicli followi'd 
the U(‘forniation, the building was turned 
(tver to the (lovermnent otticers for use 
as a i’uhlic liecord (Mianiher. To suit 
it to this ])urpose, various (leraceinc'nts 
and (‘xcresi’enci's crept in. Ahont the 
year 1703 it was lu'tually proposed to 
Sir Christojiher Wren* to Jimtiliite it 
irretrievably by ]iutting uj> a gallery 
in the int(‘rior; hut. the gri'iit archi¬ 
tect very ]ii*operly decliiu'd to sanction 
any such infamy. In 1740. however, 
the vaiUting having become unsafe, the iioistino tin: union jack on tiii: viivroau towkh. 
building, to (juote Sir (Jilht'rl Scott, a Cfraium}- ilully icrfoniml. WImi tliu Siivm-lini Ik nitliln lln) ImililiiiK, II10 

'i ■» j t 1 • I I{o\:il SUiiMlartl in lltmii. 

10 Homo lmro:inuii, who 

fitted it uj) for the ri-conls with studious disn^ganl to cpiiiealment, or destruction of its 
architectural b(Niuties.” So it. remained for more than a century, until the erection of a new 
Itecord Office fri'i'd the building of its encumbrances, and in the pns'C'ss direcl(‘d public 
att(>ntion to the scandalous tr(*atmeut to which it Inal been sulijected during a long pericsl 
of years. Sir (lilbert Scott’s mlvice was sought as to tin* prm-liciibility of a restoration. 
That eminent. archit((cl, animated by a zeal as,|)raisewoitby as it was prolific of gooil results, 
entered ujhiu an exhan.stive inv<*stigation of t.he building, with a view to deterinining the 
chamcter of the design in its completeness. With {lainslaking care he pieced the various 
jMirts of the design togc'ther until he bad the whole befor(‘ hini in all the elegance and 
beauty of its concejition. Then, under the authority of the (iovernmeiil, the restoration was 
carried thnaigh. It was thorough yet conservative. .Nothing was added excepting where the 
old work had heen d(^stroyed or hopele.ssly nintiliited, and the only parts conjectiniilly restored 
were the ext(‘rnal jiarajiet, the jdnnacles, the gables ol the bultrcssi's, and the nsif. So 
eanifully was the work (lone that, viewing the building to-day, it is difficult to reali.se that 
less than a half-gentury ago its interior was a sha|s“less mass of wooilwork, with ev(‘ry single 
fi'iiture of the ancmnt building conceah*(l from view, and many juirts hojieh*ssly mut ilated. 




CllAFIEE XXXVJl. 


THE iVIElSTEllIAL ANNEXE OF THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTEli- 

AND DOWN INC STREET. 


■ WHITEHALL 


Thk oflic-ial (juarter, wliicli ]i«*s just, outsidt* linii(,s of tlu^ 1‘aliu‘e of 'Wt'stiniustor, is so 
iutiiiiatoly associated witli tlie jirocccdiiiffs of 1’ai‘lialiicut, and touches so inauy ])oints in its 
history, tiial it. claims some notice liefore the final sentence of this work is written. I’here 
was ]>rolMd)ly never a time since the I,it'gislature laul a recoj'uised and rc'gular existence wlierf 
f.his territory witlioiit the fjates, as it wen*, was not markedly a jxditical ctmtrc!. Jn King 
Stre«*1. for centiirhw the only land apitnuich to tlie Palace frotn t.he dity and t.lu' west, uumdsu's 
found at once a comtrioii meeting ground and a convenient residential quart('r.' There also 
oolh!et(^d the ymous functionaries of I’arliauient, and t.lu? gossips and pn>fessional idlers who 

had an int«>nwt nmre or less legitimatx' in the h'gis- 
lative doings. The establishment, of Whit(diall as a 
Hoyal Palace strengthened the political hold on the 
district. With the dej»artun' of the Sovendgn from 
th(^ ancient. Pahu*e the tie which had hound the 
(iov<‘rtiment dejiaitriients and the otticial element Ix) 
the legislative pnadnets was broken, and gradually a 
drift of olticialdom set outwards, absorbing, as genera¬ 
tion suc<-et*ded* general i(»n, oifb after another of the 
sites and buildings lying between New Palacti '^'ard 
and dharing dross. 

t)ne of the linst annexations was of a portion of 
the Pahu-e known then and subsequently as tln^ (kick- 
]>it. This wjis an instit.ution first «‘stablishe<l by 
JI<*nry VIII. for the pro.seculion of the then highly 
]iopular form t)f sjswt. It was used indifferently for 
this pnriM)se and ius a theatre during several reigns, 
and liguix^s extensively in this coniu'ction in the 
gossipy nx-orrls of the sixtixmth and sevonle«mth 
(centuries. Kli;j>ibeth, James 1., and (Charles 1., ac¬ 
cording to Malone, freqmmtly ordered plays to Ixs 
reprfs<*nt«'d there. But it is with Cromwell that the 
history of the d<a;k]>lt Jis a j)hK:e of residemee imd 
of entc'rf.ainmeiit rather t.han of sport is chiefly associ- 
atwl. The great. Parliamentarian, when Isml- 
Kieutenant of Ireland, by s]>ecml resolution of the 
House on February 29th, 1050, wjis gnuitcui “the 
us(! of the lodgings culled the Cocki)it,” »md he ajqiears 
to have resided theue until, ns Lord Pfotect.or, he 
entered intxr full jxrssession of Whitehall Palace, 
Thereafter the building was utilised, in common 
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' Octiibor 29tli.—I liave roniti safely te-ilay to Mrs. Bottom’s house lu 8t. Ktephen's Alloy, King Street. 1 

do not know how I shall like my lodgings. My company is like U) bo good."—Letter from Sir Edward Harley to his wife : 
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■witli ot.lior portions of tlio Palaci?, for jturposc's coniiccIcHl with tlio (’roinwellian eshihlish- 
ineiii. On one oec^ision, at h*ast. tin* old festive traditions of the j>laee were jvviv«*d. 
Ihis was on hebrnarv iiOth, l(ii»7. when the House «>f (s>iiiinons. having hi'ard two sermons 
at ht. Marjjarets, Westminster, aial havinir enjoyed "‘a most ]irincely eiitei'taimiK'iit at W’hit(*- 
hall, were «‘iitc‘rtained in the Cockpit "with rare music hoth of voices and instruments till 
the evt'uinjj.” 

lowaixls th<* close* of the Commonw(*alth ^H*riod tin* <'<M*k|iit apartni(*uts were assioued by 
Par1ianu*nt. to (i(*n«a’al .Monk, and hte continu(*d in n*sid(Mi<*e afte*r the* .li(*storation, living there idl 
through the terrihle jilague epidemic of I(i(>(i, and suhse(|ueutly miti1 his death on January ilrd, 
1(»70. Mt*auvvhil(e, sis tiue diaries of i’(*|iys and Kv<*lyu show, the jirincipal (diamh(*r wsis tin* s<*«*ne 
of 1,1m p(*rformsvuc<e of msiisy stage (slays, chit*ny of the Kivmdi tyise. which iV]>is(yd(sl to (1mrh*s Il.’s 
exotic fancy. Some two or thn*i* yesirs alltn- Monk’s desith the pr(*mis(*s were triinsfi*rred to (i(*orge 
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Villu*rs, Duke of J’u«*kingham, and later Haw were ])urchasi*d by Charh*s II. for his ni(*ce, l*riuc<*ss 

Amu*, isu h<*r marrmge. The ]’rin<*i*ss resided in the a))iutinents until tin* Kev<slutiisn of 1088 

rendeml her pre.sence tlM*re inconvenieui. Her d<*])iirture was iruule under somewhat dramsitic 
circumstances. At-midnight on November 20th, 1088. news having lM*<*n n*c(*ived <sf the landing 
of the Pi-ince of Orangis she harriedly put on a travelling chwik, and slijsping down the Isick 

stairs of the chamb(*i-s, tisik h(*r seat in a hackni*y coimh whi<*h was awaiting her, and with 

Tjorcl Dorset and Bishoj) Com)iton ri<ling on each side, of the v<*hicle as an «*scoit, was driven 
to a i)lace previously fixed ujioii, wlau-e she was under the jn-otection of the h*aders of the 
revolutionary movement. W'hen the storm had blown over, she retiyned to the (ockiiit, but 
only for a time. Owing to s»*rious digagr**<*ments between Anne and her sister Mary over the 
former’s devotion to the liuly who wjis afterwards the famous Duchess of Marllxmnigh, the 
Princess fled to Berkeley House in Piccadilly, where she remained until after Mtiry’s death, 
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wlion St. .iaiiios’H Palace was scltlc*(l ii])ori her by William III. With the exi)iration of hei 
tejiatKiy the Itishiry of the Cockpit entered u]ioii a new chn]jt«T. 

Up t(» tlie reiffii of Cliarlos 1. Tn*asiiry Imsine.ss was trfinsswded at the Exchequer Keceipt 
Office in Westminster t’loislers; but when Charles II. jHit tlie Treasury into commission in 
1 (»(»(), he j^ave the de]Hirtment. chambers in Whitehall Palace, wliere it remained until the fire 
of 1(597, which drove it. for six weeks to the jwivate house of Air. William Jx)wndes, near 
Westminsb'r Abbey. At the expiration of that time it was tmnsferrtHl to the vticant Cockpit 
Chamlx*rs, vfliich had eswiis^d the fin*, and the possession of which had been granted to it by 


the King. This was the lieginning of a long and mcnnorable official career for the old jileasure 
centn^ which the eighth Henry hiul crt'aled. Used for tln^ transaction of high Stiite business, 
it became in course of time the recognisixl Alinisterial headquarters outside the Palace of 
Westminster, just as Downing Street w»w in a subsecjuent generation and remains to this 
day. Is'tters w(we dated from it, and in((‘rviews were, uccordc^d to jicrsonages desiring 

audience of Alinisti-rs within its [irecincts. When* 
for with Scsttliind were 




in j»rogress, it was seh‘ct<Hl as the most convenient 
jilacff for the niMdings of the Commissioners who 
were apiiointed to draw u]» the terms. Their 
deliberations were so ]m)longpd that Sir (Christopher 
Wrt^n was directed to enclose a part of the. garden 
to supply lb(‘ni with a recreation ground. The most 
im]MHtant pnr)>ose to which the Cockpit at this 
lieriod was (IcvoUmI, however, was a meeting-]dace for 
(he (V)mini1(e,e of tlie Privy Conmdl. It was at a 
sitting of this quasi-judicial body, held to investigate 



a charge of treason, that the uttenijit was made on 
(lie life of b’ohert, Earl of O.xlbrd, by (iniscard, the 
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French emigrant. The man was under exainination, 
when, with a quick inovmnent., he seized a ]K‘nknife 
and maxle a lunge with it at Harley, infliiding a 
slight wound. llefore. tlii' man could <lo further 
mischief, he was struck down by Jjord Paiilet and 
Air. St. .lolin with their swoixls, which they laul 
drawn immediatidy t.he clumicter of the attack 
was disclosed. The affair created a tremendous stir 
at the time; but, beyond bringing tbe Earl of 
Oxford a much-needed accession of ]K)j)nliuity, it 
iiiul small influenre, as it was discovered that (iniscard 


was a half-demented individual who luul iw.‘ted on a sudden homicidal impulse without any 
definite ])oiiticat aim. , 


Another famous incident in the history of the old Cock])it was the examination bidbre 
the Privy Council in 1722, for his comjilicity in the Jiwobite plot, of Bishoji Atterbnry, ])rior 
to Ids committal to the 'J'ower. This was the last iirijMirtant event whicrh occurred under the 
old r(K)f-tree, if we excejit l.he jiarty gatberings which were held there on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament in ju?<xmlance with a practiw est^dilished during Waljiole’s Premiei’shiji. 
In 17553 the building was jmlletl down to make way for the tlm^i^-storiini stnieture design^ 
by Kent and l^ord Burlington, which was the first of tlie gn*at blocks of (loveniment offices 
which now cover ni*arly the whole of the district herealxmts. The old name, however, was not 
allowed to die out. Ainmenms letters written in the year 175i(5-7 by Horace, Waljiole are to 
lx* found in the volumes of the llistorieid Alamis(Ti|>ts Commission dated from “ I'he Oockjrit.” 
Bul»b Dudington, in his ‘‘Diary,” under date February 4th, 1752, speaks of going to the 
Cockpit “ to a jirize cause which turned on the autheuticity of the Treaty of Commerce with 
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p>anoe”; and ho records subsoquent. visits in connection with “a coniiilaint b.v Mr. Webb 
against Mr. William Sliai-jw for taking e.xorbitaiit fees.” The Alinisterial ineelings for the 
purpose of liearing the Itoyal sjteech read on tlu^ eve of the ni<*eting of Parliaiinnit are sbiled 
in the political litemture of the time to havc^ been held at the t'ockpif. Again, as a further 
])iece of evidence to show that the name was familiarly used long after tin* old buildings had 
disni)peared, it may be noted that in the Treasury incident, bills for 171H then* is an item of 
£9 for lighting iij» “t.he t’ockiiit room.” Kv(*n to this day the Tn*asury Oltice is officially 
described as “Chambers,” in recognition of the circum.stance that the building it sujii>lanled 
was known as tin* (.'oekpit Chambers. 

In the face of these facts it is a little remarkable that a lively eontrov(*rsy for sonn* tinn* 
raged ov<*r tln^ (|nestion of tin*. iire(*is(* sit<^ of the old t'ockpit. Ch'arly tin* Tr(*asnrv t)ffi«*e 
is the lineal sncc(*ssor of the ancient institution, and occupies the same ground, lint the 
_^matter does not rest on the evid(*nee of old documents and e.slablisln*d tnulition alom*. Sonn* 
time sine<' Sir .lohn Taylor, of llis Majesty’s t)ffic(* of Works, took the cid(*bratt*d old gniund 
])lan of Whitehall and dn*w iqion it a ground ]ilan of tin* siti* as it. now «*.\ists. On this old plan 
of 1682, corrected by the ])rest*nt ordnatn'e map, is s<M*n tin* entrance to the anci(*nt Cockpit, 
corresponding almost exfwtiy with the pn*sent entranct* to the Ti-casm*y from Whitehall, and 
leiuling uj» to the Cockpit, which st<M)d very near tlni pre.st*nt lioard-Ihann of the 'IVeasury.' 

Tln^ histqry of the transformed (\jckjiit is for the most ])art that of a (j(»verninent office 
in which the ordinary prosaic routine duties of an im|)oiiant branch of tln^ »*xecutive are 
transacted. Still, it is not without its ])oints of popular interest. Oin* incident which 


stands prominently ont in connection 
with tln^ building is the r(*ceplion h(*r«! 
by a Committ<*e of the I’rivy Council 
of llenjiimin Krunklin on .lauuary 9th, 
1774. The gn*at Amej-ican patriot cmne 
over with a p(*tition from Massaehnsetts 
pinying for the removal of the Li«ui- 
tenant-tiov(*rn(»r in consequence of a 
recommetidation he had made in favour 
of the em]»loym<*nt of military force 
to bring the recalcitrant, colonists to 
submis>iiun. We have a picture of him 
sitting in a n^cess “ like a rock, his h(*ud 
resting on his left hand, and in that 
attitude* abiding tin* jielting storm ” of 
invective jioiired ont by Wedderbiirm*, 
the Solicitor-(ieneml, which affected* the 
(■ourt s]iectatoi-s to smih a degree that 
“they gave way to tninsjiorts of laughter 
and loud acclamations.” Ihit “ he laughs 
best who laughs last.” Fninklin was dis¬ 
missed with contumely on this o<*casion ; 
but it was his duty and ideasure not 
many 'years later, ns Ibiited Stati*s 
Amlrassador in Pai’is, to sign the articles 
of ])eacc establishing the indej)end(*nce 
of America. On that (K*c«ision he domuHl 
the self-same suit, of Manchester velvet 
which he wore when before the I’rivy 
Councih 



' Lord Welby's address at the first annnal mcetioK of the liondon TopoKraptiieal Society. 
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The demolition i>f tlie old Coekiiit Ghainbers 
led indir(n-tly, if not directly, to the birth of another 
and even more famous Ministerial centre—Downing 
Street. It jiiay Ixs assumed that the building oj)eni- 
tions, hy dejiriving Sir Kohert. Walpole of the suite 
of rooms he Inul long used, brought into ]iromin- 
ence the desimbilitv of tlie establishment of a 

t 

j)ennanent official residence for the First Minister 
of tlie tVowu. However that may lie, at or aliout 
the time when work upon the new Treasury ofti<-«‘s 
was commenced, we find (ieorge 11. offering Wal|iole, 
who witli the Premiership filled the office of First 
liord of the Treasury, tln^ now historic house. No. 10, 
ns a personal gift. The pro[K*rty had for some 
y«*ars prmionsly ln*en iwcujiieil by Jiaroii Ifothmar, 
the Hanoverian Minister, who had been givim a 
life tenancy of it by (it*orge I., and whose death 
about this period ]«*rnii(ted of this display of 
generosity on the iiart of the King to his <^hief 
Minister. Waliiole was not, as a rule, iiidisposial 
to lU'cept favours from his Sovi'reign without demur; 
but on this occasion he show(*d a pro|ier appreciation 
of what was due to his ]iusition rather than to his 
jierson by stijiulating that the honsi^ should Iw the 
permanent residence of the First lioril of the 
Treasury. The King’s ass(*nt to tlu^ (‘ondilion was 
given, and so ^)owning Street *l)ecame the established 
Ministerial hemlipjarters—the Mecca of aspiring 
politicians, and the I’romised I^ind of experienced statesmanshiji. 

llefore the jaditical history of this topographically insignificant little thoroughfare is rehited, 
some rc'ference to its earlier career a]>pears to be demanded. Its name was derived from Sir 
(leorge Downing, a versatile American colonist who—as Mr. (Ihoatt*, the American Amlmssiulor, 
nmiindtsl a distinguished audience at the l.ord .Mayor’s ISampiet on NovemlMT Utli, 190t)—was 
the first graduate sent out by the Harvard ('ollege in 1642. Finding his wny to Kngland, 
Downing became a chu)ilain in CroJiiwell's army, and so recoinniendetl himself to the good 
graces of the Protector by his worldly wLsilom ns much as by his religious zeal, that he was 
si-lected by him in 16.)7 to fill the office of Ambassador at the Hague. ‘“A sider with all 
times and changes,” as he was descrihtxl hy one wriftw, heswon the g<KMl graces of the l{um]i, 
and when the jioliiical Imrometer threatened fiulluT change, he took care to make his }ieac«i 
with (’liarles II., so that when the monarch ‘V/ame into his o\¥n,” he confirmed the a])|K>int<- 
ment. originally made by the Proctector. This was a triumph for Downing’s diplomacy, but. it 
was not his only judiievement in the domain of his jirivaUi interests. When he returned to 
Kngland, as he did sikiii after the comimuKamient of the new reign, he entered Parliament, 
and so wormed his way into Koyal favour by his servile devotion to C/Ourt interests that the 
King heaiKid substantial favours uiMin him. One of his rewards, and the most iinitortimt in 
the ]iresent conin^ction, was the gift of a vahuible tract of land at Westminster on the confines 
of the Paliu’e of Whitcdiall for building purjioses. A condition attached to the grant was tliat 
the houses to Ix^ built upon the site should be “ handsome and graceful.” If. Was not an 
oneious one as the sfai^dard of architectural taste went in those days, and .it was jirobably 
deemed to have been fulfilled when Downing erected four plain, square, brick mtuisions with 
“lack fronts” to St. James’s Park, and “with a Iimge terras walk next to the Park,” fo ado^it 
the language of an advertisement when the property was offered fur sale in 1722. 



pitote bt! H. Durrtint tt* Tvrtiuay, 
AIK. J. 6. 8AM>AU8, 

IVivute Hmiroliiry lo Mr. Kalfonmitice 1802. 
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-Tho “slrcH ” tliiis cn*iit«*d by Downing uiulenvoid for a many years. 

Towards tlie end of the seventeenth e«'ntury it is deserilxHl as “a jnvily open ]»laee, es}>ecially 
* at the upjier end, wlierc; are four or five very large well-lmilt houses fit. for p«*rson8 of h(.inour 
and (piality, eaeli liouse having a ifieusaiit prospect into Hf. .luines’s l‘ark, with a terms walk.” 
(Iradually, however, other liouses wertf added, until at the end of the eigliteenth century it 
laid iK'conie,- if not a “mean street,” a street in which shabby houses predominated, the line 
of dingy bnildings lieing finished off at the King StreiM, end by a elioj»-house known by tlie 
whimsical title of “The Cat and Ikgjiipes.” 51any of tlie residences were lodging-liouses, to 
wliich, ill the course of years, re.sorted not a few men wlio have left tlieir murk on literature. 
Boswc'll, th(^ liiographer of .lolmson, was a [Kitron of one of tlie e.stablisliments, and lie records 
in his well-known work how, hut for the rudeness of his landlord, he would have entertained 
.lolmson, (ioldsmith, and otlu'r of his lileyary friends at su[iper one evening in duly, 1708. 
Smollett is another illustrious name associated with the thoroughfare, lie nimle a des[H>rute 
bid for fortuni* as a surg<‘on in a house vacatial by the d(‘at.h id' a jiriU'titiomM' named .lames 
Douglas in 1744. Here died on October 17th, 1770, tla* Abbe (\mrayer, author of the 

“Defence of the Validity of Knglish thdinations,” the talented writer who was descrilxsd as 
“the bi'sl, pen in France, the 


the literary memories of Down¬ 
ing Street an* reviewed. He 
was a freiinent visitor there, at 
the man.sion of his jKitron. ]>urd 
Sheffield. Hut, of course, it is 
in its ]iolitical history that this 
obscun* little alley oft’ Whitehall 
finds its chief title to fame. 

'I'hi^ official n*cord of Down¬ 
ing StnH*t opi'iis on .Monday, 
September 22n<l, 1785. On that 
day, acconling to t he news|>apers 
of the time, Sir Hohert Walpole 
t ransferred . himself and his be¬ 
longings from his laaisc* in St. 
.lames's Square to the famous 
No. H)—entering into jKissession, 
we may imagine, with a glow of 
]iride at the thought that the 
First l,<ml was at last, to have 
an official habitation suil(*d to 
his rank and convenience. He 



found tlie Vesidence altogeth<*r to 
his liking, 'for he occupied it 
almost eoiitinuously while in 
].om1un duriftg the remainder of 
his official life. The place seems 
even t,o have suited the fastidious 
taste oF Horace Walpole, who 



Fivm eaifmciiitf ttjler the Ug J, i*. Kniyhtt A.H.A* 

>’KLSOK A?:i) WKLUNUTON, 


acted as his father’s private 


111 the wttiting-rooni at the Colonial Otttuo, Hoiiteiiiber, 1809. 
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8wrf‘tjiry. We find liitn waxing unite cntlinsinstic over tin* lulvnntages it oiferod ajwopon of 
Sir J^llM•l^ WnljHilc's then iiniiending n^f in-menl from oflficiul lift*. In u letter nddri^ssed to Sir 
Jloraei* Mann on June 301 h, 1742, ho says: ‘*1 am writing to you in one of tlie eharming 
r(M»ms towiinis the I’ark ; it is a lovely evening, and I am willing to <mjoy this sweet, comer 
while 1 may, for we ari* soon to <juit it. Mrs, Saiidys came yesterday to give ns warning; 
lord Wilmington has lent it to them. Sir Ikibert might have had it for his own at tirst. 
bnj^ Mould only take it as First Lonl of the Treasury, lie goes into a small honsi* of his 
own in Arlington Stns*!, o{i{K>sile to Mlum! m'c formerly lived.” The Mr.s. Sandys referred to 
by the writer was the wife of Samuel Sandys, (Chancellor of the Kxchequer in the K.irl «)l 
Wilmington’s Administration. Some authorities mention Lord Cartmvt as the first ocmniant 
of No. 10 after Sir Koheit Wnli>ole’s dei>artnr(% hut the passage quoted seems to indicati* that 
this was not the case. The e.vjilanation ]M>ssihly is that the tenancy of Sandys M'as a purc'ly 
tem|H)rary and domestic affair, and that Lord (Cartmxd, Secretary of State in the* new Ad¬ 
ministration, first otticially occupied the house in succession to Walpole. The latter, at aft 
events, Mas the leading political j^iersonage in the Ministry. This is shown by the well- 



JFVwm u photo htf Mtu'HiAtonh^ KftM, 


known lines of (Charles 11. Willianis, (h<^ 
satirical versitiei’, mi I'ultiuiev’s decay 
of jiower oil his elevation to the House 
of Lords:— 

Ki‘\v now iisjiiro nt yonr pnoil pnnw’s, 

Scnrci? :my siio to yon for jituios, 

Siii(»t all iiiniikiiiit i-KMianvc Mint ]ii>w’r 
Is Icslporl hi ollior liiiiiils. 

Sooner lo Ciirtorul now tlicy’ll po, 

Or cv'n (tlioiipli Itiiit's excossivo low) 

To Wilminijton and Kandvs. 

• e 

Even if the residence was for a bric'f 
jieriod diverted from the s|)ecific uses 
assigned to it, niid(>r the <le(*d gift of 
(ieorge 11., the arrangement did not 
influence its historic destiny. IMhain, 
on becoming I'riine -Minister in 1743, 
went into residence in Downing Street, 
and from that lime to the jiresent day, 
M’ith a few notable exccjitiouft the house 
was occupied, as a matter of course, by 
tluk head of a Ministry on his accession 
to jx)wer. 

The elder I’itt was never gi'eatly 
attracted by the charm of Downing 
Strei't. Though he occu]»ied the oftii-ial 
residence for a time, he mainly, when 
in office, divided his attention between 


■riii: iiox. Slit sciioMiiKito m<'dokxki.i., 


Hayes and liis house in llmid- Street. 


For many Private i^pcretnry to the MariinU of 


At this period Downing Street dops not 


apjiear to have come into vogue as an 
official address. Most, of the great statesman’s formal communications xvere* su|H*rscribed 
simply “Whitehall.” During Ixird Hule’s I’remiershiji the official residenci^ xvas jait lo 
good service. The Min'ister lived there in some state, and used the adjacent ('ockjiit (.'-hambera 
for his pericalical levees. Lord North, too, found the atmosphere of Downing Street Congenial. 
But it was during the tenure of office of (he younger Pitt that the house, iierhaps, attained 
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L(mi> KALiKnritYV iuiom at thi: kokkicn orFU;!*:. 

Now octnipictl by Lord Ijuiwlowiio. The a]itirtnieut in which Iiik liOhlt4hi|> rvccivcd liin iliiiluiimtic vidiltini diiiiii); Iiih lime Iciiuru of thu 

Fon-ign Sei!i*c:tiH'y»»lii|». 


its higlu'st distinct ion. I’nliki^ his liitlnT, I'ilt iviis iniicli driiwii to tlu^ scdato lioiisc witli 
a •• back front” to St. .laincs’s I*aik. Acc(mlin>f b» his o^n statciiicnt. during all his long 
vc‘ars of jMrtvcr he never slept, away from Downing Street iiidess eonipidled to do so 1»y the 
.strmigest reastms. In his tina! some momentous interviews must have takcMi i)laee in the 
dingy rooms of \o. 10. In long procession jiassed through the otbeial jioitals the men who 
iiiiule history in the memorable p(‘riiMl when Ib'itain, with her back to tln^ wall, was tighting 
a world* in arms. Here came on an (‘Ventral night I,ord Sjiencer, the tla'ii First Hord of 
the Admiralty, to give Pitt the first intimation of tlie mutiny at the Nore, and to nn-eive 
instmcticnis from him as to the sictioii to be taken in reieimiee to the. disturbing mit- 
break. Kven less welcomes visitors were a howling mob who, inflamed with sensational 
stori(‘s of the e.\ces.s<‘s of recruiting sergeants engag(‘d in streiigtheidng the military forces to 
iiK'et the grave crisis in nati(mal affairs, tumultuously assi‘mbled in Downing Street- and 
d(“monstrated in a somewhat idarming fasldon, until they wen* dis|K‘r.sed l)y tlnf peace ottie(;rs. 
'I'heir inva.sion of the otticial pivcincts caused ?i great seinsation, but I’itI, himself apjiears to 
have regarded tin* inciihmt lightly, judging from a lett(*r lu! addressed to his niotlu'r. 
l-iiidy Chatham, in response to her anxious in(|uiri(^s. “I take shames to niys(‘lf.’' he said, 

“for not- reflecting how much a mob is magnifu'd by rejiort ; but that which visit((d my 
window, wjth a singh( ]i(‘hble was really so young and so little versed in its business that, 

it hardly im-rited tlu* notice of a newsjKiper.” Desides the.s(( stirring ]ioliticaI memories of 
Pitt’s* occiijiation, details have come down to us of a juirely ]>ersonal and domestic inten'.st 
which throw consid(‘rabh! tight upon his household arrangements. Careh‘ss of money 

matters, his affairs during his first Premiership got into a teirible state of confusion. His 
intimate friend, *llohert Smith, whose g(Mxl offices were enlisted to*stmight(Ui out mattftrs, 
found a. strange condition of things. "A butcher’s bill of .t'UO for one month’s sujiply was 

one item whi(;h confronted the investigator. Other claims were on the same grand scale. 
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It WAM 111 thiH a)Kirtiu6Ui that tlie lain l*roniier K|iont tho duotng dayi* of hU ofticial carver. 


Tliore was waste and ruinous proJ'usion on all liands. in Ids ahsorbiiiff devotion to State 
alTairs Pitt quite ovc>rl(M)k<*d the elementary ohlijjations of tlie In-aJ <»f a household, with 
the perhajis inevitahle result that he was earned to the brink of t)ankrn|)ley. It is a 
tribute to bis lavisb bosjiilality that to tins <lay one of th<' inineipal ehainbei-s at No. It) 
is known as “I’ilt’s dining-nM»ui,*’ thonoh a long simeession of I'reinitn’s followed Idui in the 
oeeu])ation of tin- house. 

In th(^ nineteenth eentiirv Downing Street well maintained the interesting tnulitions built 
up in the years which had followed the grant of No. 10 to Waljxile. (’■ons(>qin*nt. ujiou the 
growth of official business, the (Jovernim'ni. ft-oni time to time jiurchased jnMperty in tlm street 
near tlu' h'irst Jxird's resithmee. One of the houses so a(spdn*d was No. 12, which is now the 
official residenci- of the Chaucellor of the Ji.vchecpier. Anotlmr Wius No. 11, a building which 
shortly aft<‘r its ac<pdsition was nmdered famous l)y being the scenes of the oirly meeting 
whh’h ever took ]ilace between Welliiiglon and Nelson. The ejiisode was described by 
Wellington in a convi-rsation he had with ,Iolm Wilson ('Aiker. In this tlu^ great soldier is 
n'presenled as saying: "I only saw Nelson onct! in my life, and ]>erhaps for an hour. It was 
soon afi»*r I retnnn>d from India. I went to t^e (.^>lonial ()ffi<v in Downing Street, and there 
I was shown into a little waiting-i'ooni on the right hand, where T found also waiting to see 
the Secretary a gentleman who. from the likeness to his picture and from the hws of au 
arm. I recogjds(‘d as Isml Nelson. lie <?ould not know who I was, but entered at once into 
conversation with mi*, if I can call it conversation, for it was alniu.st all ou his side, and all 
aUmt hims(‘lf. and in really a styh^ 8<} vain and so silly as to surprise and almost disgust me.” 
Nt'lson subse(pu>ntly left the nsnn, and rt'tunnng later-, having in the interim Jiscertained 
who Wellington was. reopem;d the conversation, llis luiinuer, says Wellington, had comjiletely 
changt'd. -All that I had thought a cluirlatau style had vanished, and he talked of the state 
of this country and of the aspect and ])rohid)ilities of affairs on the Continent, with a good 
senst^ aiid a knowledge of subjects both at hoirni and abroiul that sur])ris(H.l me equally and 
more agre»‘ably than the first jiart of our interview had done; in fact, he talked like an officer 
and a statesmau.” 
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Aiioilier singiiliir reininiswin-p ])rt*servetl of tho Downing Street of tliin jterioil n^liites to 
an unex|iet*f.e(i nmofing iKitwocni two other liistorical ijluiriwters. Dichegru and his companions 
Inui mot in one of the offices to consult a liigh official ninlcr tlie Duke of Tort land. As they 
entered, a man sitting in a (lorticr darted forward and exclainu'd, ‘“You ar»« savcsl! Then ail 
my inisfortiiues are forgott<>n.’ Startled at the a)>])ur(‘ntly strange eondiiet of the individual, 
1 ichegiii dn.*\v back. Jint lu; soon aiterwairds re(*ognis(Ml in tlu' (‘inaeiated figure which con- 
fionted him his chi\idroiis friend, lilly, the Anieriean sea-cajitain, by whose aid he and his 
coinjuinions Haul eseaijanl from the foi-tress of Snrinaini. 


(liainges inauie in_ Dowtdng Stread. by the substitution faar the <!ongeria>s of shabby 
tenements which during moav thain ai century serveil for the ilischairge of the naition’s biisintass, 
of sfaitely blocks of (iovernment buildings, h'd to the grauluad extinction a>f aill intera*.sts saivaa 
those of high offieiaildoni, until No. 10 aiiaal Nos. 11 aiiad 12, Downing Sti’cad, wa're left in 
tln> ]H)sition of splendid isolaition in which we now lh«*in. Jh'fiu’a* this staiga' in tha^ 
iftstoiy of the strand, wais ra^iadaaial, the intei’iningling a»f aafficiaiidom ainal tnida! wais pratdiudive 
of somaa curiams incialaaiits, aicawaling taa Sir Kdwaai'al lierfslef, whai'ia Yoliima* aaf r<*niinisa!a*na*es 
wais ra'aaauitly ]>ublisha‘al. It saaa-ms thait thaa building which sau'va'al as ai Foi'adgn Offiaaaa ova*r- 
loaiked ai millinery a^staiblishinaant in which ai lauiuba'r aaf yaaung hialia*s waaiv auuplovaad. The 
young<*st cla*rks in the d(‘|)airt.]naant, who waue reiaagaita*al to* ona* a>f the ujijs'r flaxars, 
finding timaa hauig soiiM'whait ha*8ivily on tlaaur liauads, aimusaad thaaansadvaas on bright saianiner 
daiys in mauii]iulaiting a mirror ainal flaishing thaa bright- I'aiys a>f tha* sun u])a>n the faia'aas 
a)f the workers in thaa a>p|x)sitaa biiilaling. A aaomplaiint wais la)dga>d by the jaropriadaar with 
thaa ]i(‘rniaina‘nt hasial of the aha|Mirtiiient, ainil the niaittau' wais braaiight to the nattia'aa of 
Loral Ibibnerstoia, who wais tha*n Foreign Minista*r. i’ailrnaw-ston aleailt- with the itu'iaiamt in 
aahania-taai-istic faishiatn. I'jion the niurgin of thaa laatla^r aaf a-aaanjalaint he wraaU*; “Who aire 
the unmannaarly yaaiths who haive baaam caisting reflections on young hialia's aapjMisitaa?” The 
gaK»d-huma>ura‘al aandamsaamamt liaid its a-ftect. From that time faarwiiral the indust riams millinaws 
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J>'yOMU2*ttOlU lllf AitllUfUri iiitfitllilz. 

Ml. U), IHIWSINO STKKUT : THE TIllVATE SKCKETAUV'H IlOdM. 
Hr. Tilitda(u|ri« when rrciiiier nueil tliis iiiairtiiient ua liia workniuiii. 


pliod their avocutioiis I'n'o from the embamissiiig attentions of the idle official ajijireiitices 
across the way. 

No. 10, llowning Street, in tlie juist century has been in almost continuous occniiation by 
the Fii-st lionl of the 'I’n'asury of the day. The ]»eri(Hls during whicli its tenant was other 
than th«‘ holder of the? great, office were coiniiaratively brief. Kvcni when—as in tlie case tif 
the late .Mr. M’. II. Smith—the residence was not actually o<-cn|)ie(l as a home, it was utilised 
for official pur|)ose.s, and in the eyes of the imblic at least enjiiyed all tin* prestige which 
attiudied to it under more favoured ans]iices. IVihaps t,h<‘ most devoted of the imHleni 
occuiMinls of the house was lAird Ileaeonstiehl, Q'he greaP statesman, calm and imjieiturlmble 
as he was in jaiblic life, hiul his sentimental side, and one of his weaknesses-—if such it may 
be called—was an inonlinate love for the: tnulitional in all that concenied the high office to 
which he had climbed, lie felt peculiar iiride in occupying the sann' rooms in which had 
mused and ])laiined and contrived a hmg succession of the nation’s greatest, men. Immersed 
though he was in public affairs at the time he entered into jiossessioii, he yet found the 
opjKirtunity to carry through a. most elabonitt^ scheitu*. of decoration at a cost of lief ween two and 
three* thousand jsamds. With e.vcidlent taste he had the princifial rooms renovated in the style 
of the early Getirgian ja'riod—a delicate coiniiliment tr) the Iloyal donor of the house aild its 
first official occupier which would have warmed even the cold hejirt of Horace Walfiole had he 
lived to t.'iko note of it. 

Lord lletwonsfield’stgrcat political rival, Mr. Gladstone, though perhaps h*ss sentimentally 
attached to the old house, was very much at home there. its situation atwrded well 
with his restless activity both of body and mind. A great worker at all times, he found 
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it possible here to g«*t tlirough a iTiiiximain of hnsin(*ss in *a inininiuin ]K>riotl of time. 
A great, walker in all s(>asons, lie liked the eonveniiMiei* whieli the house ntfonh’d for 
the solitary rambles whieli he eondneted to tin* end of his oflieial life as an agi'ec'able 
recreation after the tnninlt of the Legislative (lliainber, or the arduous toil of the biirean. 
llis habit of unrestrained movement was a sonree of some anxiety in the Jieight of the 
Land Mar in. Ireland, when assassination and ontra.ge “stalkc-d abroad,"’ not. only in Iivland, 
but in Kngland. Detectives were tlien ]iost«Ml about Downing Street to jinitei't the aged 
statesman from attack. The close snpervision maintained over his outgoings and his im’omings 
proved highly irksome t-o the riglit liononmble gentleman, and the story gws that to eireumvent 
his guardians he was in tin* habit of slijiping out by tlie back door into St. .lames’s Park, 
leaving his ordinary hat hanging in the hall to give the impri'ssion that. In* was still at home. 
The device answered for a time, at all (‘vents, and no untoward ein*nmstanees attended the 
unaccom I tallied walks. lint it was with a leeling of eoiiskierable relief that the police 
afithorities were tinally enabled by the imiirovi'd state of aifairs to aliandon their duty of 
watching over tlieir illiistrions but wayward charge. 

Since this stormy ]K*riod No. 10 has hiul its shares in the making of history. In 
the most recent times (’abini't m(‘(^tings have been Indd more fn‘((U(>ntly at the Korc'ign Office 
than at the First l/ird’s residence. Hut it has, neverlliidess, be('n’at, int(*rvals the centre of 
great isilitieal activity «end excit(*ment. One of the few ejiisod(*s of a tiiigie ehanicter 
associated with its official existence occurred on .lanuary lath. 1S87. On that day the Karl of 
Iddesicigh, who, as*Sir Staffonl Xortlicote, l(*d the iloiise of Oomiiioiis with consjiicuons ability 
for many years, called to see the then First I/>rd of the Tn*asury. He was waiting in one of 
the anle-r(K)ins on the first floor when he was seized with illness, and almost. irnimHliatcdv 
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ex|)ir«Ml. Jt may be noted in passing t.liat tlie inelnncboly incident finds two rather close 
]taralle1s in jsditieal bisttiry. It was to a liouse in Downing Str<‘(‘t that the great Earl of 
(Maithain was taken after his fatal seizure in the liouse of I^rds. To his residc'nce in 
Wliifidiall (iardens, on the opposite side of Whitehall, Sir liobert I’eel was conveyed on 
.Inin^ afttli. 1850, after his fatal fall from his horse on Constitution Hill, and there he died 
on .Inly 2nd following. 

liord Salisbury, almost alone amongst th«' great Prime Minister, never set foot In 
iTi, Downing .Street, as a tenant. His hmlship’s family house in Arlington Street, it is to be 
snp|Hised, was too eonveni<mt and comfortable to bo reliinpiished lightly for the official residence, 
with its glare of jiublieity, and its manifold dLsiwlvantages to one of the studious lient of mind 
and retiring disjiosition «)f tln^ <*x-Premier. liord Salisbury’s work and interests centred during 
the years of his I’nmiiershi]) almost «‘xelnsively in tin' Foreign Office. In the stately ])recincts 
of that splendid building he had his officrial workshoj). There he hc'ld his weekly diplomatic 
reci'jitions, and receiveil sneli <*allers as liml legitimate claims upon his attention. There iie 
dis|H.Mised at n'giilar intervals magnificent hospitality to the great world of politic-s and diplomacy. 
liUte in his »*areer as Pi’cmic'r, when he exchmiged tin; office of Foreign Minister for that, of 
Lonl Privy Seal, In* found^ with his devoted ]»rivatt' secretary, tin' lion. Sir Schomberg 
]McDonnell. during tlie n'lnainder of his active pultlic career, an official home in the Privy Seal 
Office. When the full history of the later ninetec'iith century comes t8 be written, it will have' 
mneh to t<*ll of the im]iortpnt and possibly stirring events which hav('taken jdace in the rooms 
which are identified with his Premiershijt. Meanwhile, we must rest content, with the faithful 
reconl which the jihotognipher gives of the rooms as tliey were during Lord Salisbury’s 
occupation. 

Hcfoie the official (jiuirter is (juitted, something may ap])ropriately b(' saitl about the 
internal arrangements of the historic, No. 10, f(»r there' are few houses in Loudon to which 
notable triulitions attach which have been so little visited by the «»rdiimry jaiblic. Outwardly 

tins aspect of the hon.se ratlu'r repels than 
invites curiosity, and it must, be confessed 
that closer ac(|uaiutunce with it does not 
n*move tin' impression that, the pliwe is 
not (piite what might be expected of the 
official residence of the executive lu'jul of 
tlie greate.st Emi'ire the worhl lais ever seen. 
It is just a |)lain town house of an old- 
fashioned typo, with appointments w'liich for 
the most ]>art an* dist inctly inferior to those 
of the majority of resid('nc«*s of fairly well- 
to-do ^)i'oj»le. What there is of exceptional 
cltirm or interest in a decorative sense in 
the n])poiutmeuts is diu' t«» the excellent 
tast.(' of Mr. lliilfour, the Preiuit*rj the present 
occujmnt, who has surrounded himself, us 
far as the arrangements of the house allow* 
with works and objec'ts of art of s|)ecial 
attractiveness and value. 

On the ground floor are the secretarial 
aiiartinents—plainly fumished rooms whose 
app(*arance eloquently testifies to the 
l)nw*tical uses to which tljey are jmt. Ad- 
joiiiiug them is {miiaps the most famous 
ajHirtment in any prirate house in the 
Yeumaii u«iier of tlie Biiick Bi«!, niiniw of Lordi. Empire—the Council Chamber, in which 
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fiticcoBsive Oahiiiots b»ive met. since ISnG, and in which sotnc of tlie most momentous Ministeidal 
decisions in Englisli historv hav<( been come to. Ajiart from the double locks, double doors, 
and double windows with whicli tlie room is eijiiipja'd, tluTC is little in it to suggest its 
remarkable record. The ceiling, a somewhat lofty out', is su|i)iorted on classi(? columns, and the 
walls ar«f occnpi(>d with lKH>k-cases and a few ]tictur(>s of no great merit. Tlie window affonls 
a pleasant outlook on St. .laines's Park. Immediately hclow it is a lernu’c—the “terras” of 
the advertisement—upon which, during jirotnicted sittings of the (Cabinet, ]Nrini8ters have on 
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occasions airi'd themselves, to the i>diticatioii of a curious jsililical crowil down below on the 
])ubli<^ roadway. At. jiresiait tlu* a|iarttneiit serves the ]iur]K>ses of a workriHun for .Mr. Jhdfour, 
and it. is furnished simply and jdainlva neither better nor worse than the office of any successful 
business man. A writing-table naturally occupies a jirominent ]ilace in the nMim, but it is not 
nincb used by tin* l*r<*mier. ih* ]trefers to do,his writing standing, and his chief work-]>lace 
is a high ilesk jilaceil in'ar the window so as to have the full benelit of tint light. Isioking 
around this unassuming chanib(‘r, the visitor tinds it difficult to belic've (hat it is actually what 
it is.the Jloly of Holies of Hritisli statesmanship. 

A more im]>n*ssive Jiote is slrm*k whmi the next floor is risicln**!, and the intruder stejis 
inh* the’ ]irinci]Mil drawing-room, which is situated imnn'diately almve the (.'oum*il ('hamber. 
It is here that Isird Ileaconsliehl found the gi’catest scojk! for his zeal for renovation. The 
geiK'i-al scheme of <*olour is cn*am and gohl. The eiiiliellishments are most elaboiate and, on 
the whole, highly efi’ective. On the w'alls are many isirtraits of former First Ixirds of the 
Treasury, the oldest jiictuiv lieing a work dated lfi33 by an uukiiowii artist represtmting, it 
is lielieved, Lord Portland. Amongst the' modern works are jKirtraits of Lord Ileaconsfield, 
Mr. (Hadstone, and Lonl Itosebery. Next U» this handsome room is a smaller ajiartmeiit used 
also for reception purposes. A white marble manteljiiece of fine design and a lieautiful old mirmr 
compete with a number of jiictures from Mr. Balfour’s collection for 4.he attention of the 
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visitor ns lie ])nsses tlirongh on his way to the moniing-rooni. Tliis is the Premier’s favourite 
niHirtinent. It cominands a lieautifiil jirospect over St. James’s Park, and jwssibly may have 
l)(*en the self-same room in whieh Horace Waliiole wrote so enthusiastically of No. 10 on 
that. Iteantifiil suminer evening in 1742. Another fine ajiart ment is that known as “ Pitt’s 
dining-room ”—so called iH'cause the chamber was built during the groat statesman’s 
Preityership. On the walls hang several of Sir Kdward Burne-Jones’s pictures—including his 

last work wtlich were brought to Downing Street by Mr. Balfour. Ne.xt. to the Oouncil 

tlliambe*r, this room has the greatest associations of any in the house. Here for many years, 
with occasional interruptions, the Ministerial full-clress dinners which jirecede the o]K'ning of 
Parliament have bemi held, and questions of policy <•001^10111 ially discussed over the Heading of 
the Boyal spm'h to lie submitted to the two Houses on the morrow. In times when jsiliticul 
feeling ran high, the gatherings must have been full of interest. On all occasions, having 
regard to the elements brought together and the strictly confidential chanicter of the proceed¬ 
ings, the dinners ^•ould not fail to produce imddents of jnore than imssing note. Below this 
dining-nMun is “ Pitt's kitchen,” a chamlier conceived on a scale which might be imagined 
from the magnificencf^ of the statesman’s tradesmen’s bills. A nnmber of smaller apartments, 
c'hiefly devoted to official ]iuris>ses,' and suites of liedroonis complete the establishirnmt. 

• 'I'lie ('hnncellor of the ]*l.\(diequer’s official residem-e chais not presimt the same ]M>ints of 
interest ]K>ssessed by its neighbours. Nevertheless, it has a history which is worth recounting. 
Ai'quiml early in tlie last century for office ]tur|)f)ses, it. became in time to bc^ regarded as an 
apiuinage of the Finance Minister’s office. Mr. Gladstone, as ('hnncellor of the Exchequer, lived 
in it in 18.')4, and agiin for sometime jirevious to 1800. Sir StafForil Nort.hcote (Taird Iddes- 
leigh), when (Chancellor, was a tenant, from 1874 to 18.80. Suhseijuently for a time two of 
]\Ir. Gliulstone’s jirivate secretaries were ]iermitted to reside in the house. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was an occujiant both as Chancellor of the Exidiecjuer and President, of the Board of 
'I'rade, and Sir William Harcourt, was in residence from 1892 to 189.1. In recent times the 
building has l>een a good deal alterwl, notably in 1879-80, when a large rismi for official 
Ixin(]uets and diqmtations was add^d. 

Gccujiying, as the official i-esidences do, a valuable site in the heart of the official-quarter, 
acting as a slender wedge of drab brickwork in the centre of a block of massive masonry, they 
will most, probably, before many years have eln]is(sl, give ])hu!(^ to structures more oniate and 
better ndn]ited to the pur]H>se8 to which they are jiut. But. whether they disappear or not. 
Downing Street is a name which will live in the annals of statesmanship and of diplomacy. 
*»»*** 

CONCLIIHION. 

Here we must bring our long survey to a close. There are many points connected witii 
the work of l*arliament. which might still be touchi^ u]kWi and byways of ]io1itical lif«> which 
could yet be e.vplored with interest and jirofit. But, tempting as the inducements are t,o 
wander into fresh fields, the limits of spiu*e im{K)sed inexorably call a halt. Inadequate, how- 
<*ver, as the work necessarily is in many resjsicts, having regird to tlu^ immensity of the 
theme, probably sufficient has l>een written to induce the general reader to make closer 
acquaintance with the remarkable history of the Palace of Westminster, and with the moving 
record of the Mother of Parliaments which has had its home there. If this end is accom- 
])lished, the labours of the authors will not have bi^en entirely in vain. 
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in tlie undent inill of Kufus is still fresh 
in ])ublic meniorv. 

Few of those who diiily «|kiss the 
stately modern building which rises in 
its (Jothic inugidtieenee from the river¬ 
side quite renlisti whut a wonderful 
j)edigree the ]>hiee has; fewer still, 2 )erha|is, 
a])j>redate all that its history emlKxlies. 
We are not a senfitnental people, and, 
though we arcs inoilerately proud of our 
unei<Mit institutions, we do not gush about, 
them. ^’«‘t there is scarcely a yard 
of land of the five acres which form 
what was the ancient lioyal demcsiu^ 
that has not its story, which, when 
adequately told, tlirills the least 
imaginative. Pageantry and tnigedy 
have mingled their elements in its 
history- now brightening the halls 
of the I’alace with music and gaiety, 
now darkening its precincts witli lh<> 
somlire shadows of consjiiracy, or 
reddening its tlags witli the blood 
of traitors and martyrs. Kings have 
b<M-n born and have died there. The 
l‘alace has seen at once t he most 
<le.s]Kitic display of Koyal authority 
anil the most arbitrary exercise of 
the popular will, it has been tla^ 
scene of the domination of the most 
bigot(>d form of l■e<•lesiastieism and 
the narrowest. cr«‘ed of I’uritani.'im. Kowhere hav(^ so many great, rejnitations b^>n made in 
the Held ot slalesmanshi]); in vain should we seek a /piarter where so many mighty nnui 
have falhm. Tin; whoh? atmosphere of the placid is redolent of sensations which stir the jadse 
and kindle the iinaginatioii. To the llritish-lMirn there is no sjiot on «-ar(h to equal it. It 
has for him all the. sanctity of a .Mec<-a and all the glowing interest, of a I’aris. 

As becomes this cradle of an Impr-rial race, its origin is enshrouded in mystery. In the 
dim records of a far nmiote day we. grojie in vain for certain light. The fabled Isle of 
Avallon of AHhiirian romance has scarcedy attached to it.self a grojiter m<‘asure of legendary 
lore t.han that t,o be found in the early history of this little sjiot, of Knglish ground washed 
by the rushing waters of the Thames. As Thorney J.slainl—the fsle of Thorns—it emerges in 
faint and uncin'tain fashion in the quaint memorials of t.he old Saxon chroniclers as the home 
of a religious fraternity attracted thither rather by the forlornness of the situation tlian 
becau.se of any advantage that, uttaclnsl t.o it by reason of its proximity to the lioiues and 
haiuits of men. In loco iernbili an; words used to designate it. in the olde.st. of the 
docuinent.s known to exist in refermice to it, and we may imagine that, the phrase was not. 
misajiplicd. Dank and dam}>, the surliu'e of the island only a few feet alxive the tideway, 
festering mud-lKinks fringing it on every side, it must havi* lieen a veritable Slough of 
Despond. But its very wis^tidiedness was its strength. The holy fervour which induced men 
to establish themselves amongst the forlorn sedge-bwls and thii'kets of t.he island conferred 
upon it. a rare distinction in the eyes of the peojile of that superstitious age. They saw in 
the s{X)t the scene of a "glorious act of renunciation—the home of a body of men thriee 
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THIS IIOrSK OF COMMONS 
MACIS. 


Not tlitt which Cr(»iu- 

wcll onlered It* 1 n» iirtiiuvitl, hut u 
lator work ot the tiuto of Clmrk*» 11. 


blessed of (iod. Tlie tnulitiori, onee esbddished, grew in strength 
with the lapse f)f time. 

Event iiiilly in the seventh century or tliereabouts there arose 
out of the once deserted innd-flat a group of monastic Iniildings, 
rude and unassuming no donl)t, hut still sufliciently im|M>sing to 
j^onler lulditional lustre n|>ou the si'ttlenient. These wert^ the germs 
of a s(‘ltlenient which, amid various vici.ssitu(les, e.visted until the 
reign of t'anute, when a new intiTest was confern*d upon the sitt? hy 
till' erection of a Itoyal residence tlwre. Tlie Danish King ri'sided a 
good deal u|>on tlie island, and tradition fixes ujion it as the scene 
of the famous incid<‘nt. of his ordering the tide to retreat. liut 
intimate as Canute’s connection with VVestniin.ster must have been, 
it is witli the name of Ids successor. Edward tlie Confessor, that to 
all time the chief glory of creating this great cs'iitre of English 
life and tradition will lie associated. The pious King, di'licatis in 
constitution, monkish in training and moods of thought, was drawn 
to this sjKit- by a thousand ties of scntiniimt, and by the overmastering 
force of religious feeling. In his mind grew uji griwlually the con¬ 
ception of <‘recting on the site consecrated by t he holy fervour of 
generations of religious nii‘n a noble minster which shouhl be at 
once a monument to their zeal and an abiding testimony to his 
own faith. 'I'o the better siyieriutend tln^ work he established his 
home in close proximity to the site seleclisl for the splendid edifice 
he had it in his niind to rear. What Edward's Palace was like is 
purely a mutter for conjecture. ‘Most jiroliably it was an uilassuming 
building in keeping with the character of the monarch and of the 
siiinile times in which he lived. Mat if arcbitei’t urally insignificant, 
it has left its mark on the ]iag(‘s of history. 

Frail in I'onstitution, tin? Confes.sor only lived just long enough 
to witness the com]iletiou of the groat work of his life. On Holy 
Imioceiits’ Day (December 2Sth) in IDfi;) he .^et. forth from the 
Palace to play a jirominent jiart in the splendid ecclesiastij-al 
[lageant which accomjianicd tlfe conseiTation of the Abls'y. The 
eiibrt cost him his life. To cpiote the isithetie ai-count which has 
come down to us tbrongh Ailred, Abbot of Itievaulx, on returning 
from the <-ereniony “he laid his head ilown u]ion the couch, and 
bt?gan to be sori?ly ]>ained. While ho lay sick he forbiwle his 
attondants to weep; and seeing his tiuei-n mourning and wailing, 
‘Mourn not, my daughter,’ said iie. ‘I shall not die but live; and 
passing from tho country of the dead, verily 1 hojie to behold the 
giKKl things of the J,ord in the land of the living.' So, having 
comraend<‘d him.si-lf wholly unto (lod, in the faith of Christ and the 
ho[)e of His promise, old and full of days he do|>iirted from the world.” 

An unpretentious structure, of which the St. Edmund’s or Painted 
Chamber was the main feature, situated in closi? jiroximity to the 
monastery and occupying a ]K>rtion of what we now know as Old 
I’alace 1 ai‘(l, was the hcritiige into whii-h William tho Conqueror 
came on his subjugation of the country. Kut, pcsir as it was archi- 
te<?tumlly, he was rpiick to recognise the value of the tnulitioiis which 
attiwhed to it. Crowned in the Abbey, Iw'fore, the tomb of the 
Confessor, he made the Palace one of his Ko^’al residences, and .is 
even said to have enlarged and improved it. According to old 
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TliiK HkrU'li wjiK niiult* hy Ihijpirth 
at. i)h« faiiioiiH trial <if 1a»vat. tii 

Wcsiiiiiasior llnll in Mairti, 17-t7« 


clironiclors, Klfric, A1>1 k)< of PotcM-borough, was tried before him tliere, and gn*nt eouneils were 
held Ihore in the years 1074 and 1070. The.se wei-e the beginnings of the judieial and legislative 
system whieli in the smreeding eentnries was to see sueh wonderful fruition on the sjiine spoi¬ 
lt was, however, left, to the 

fe l Concjueiw’s stm, he of the red 

iM hair, to giv(< to tlie Palaee of 

. Westminster that impo.sing 

■ * <.rv eharm-ter wliieh in Inter years 

*** *‘^^'‘**''* notice 

t ^ of men. Ily hiin was eoneeived 

' minst(‘r llall, a hnilding whieli 

rival in its own line. That 
wonderfnl stnietnre, in wlneli 

TliiK akfU'li wtiK niiult* hy Httjpirth , , . . 

at trial nf l.^vat. in ^n’lUV JUKI lUV 111 Sni^HI- 

\Yt'.siiiiiu!<t.i!r Hull ill M;ii(’h. iTir. hii’ly liiipjiy fashion eoinhiiied 

witli majesty and strengtli, 

stnm)»ed enijilmtiinlly this little jilot. ol gronnd on tlie lianks of the Thames as tlie home 
and centre of Knglisli autliority. Tlie eonimoii peojile recognised in it. at once a symhol of 
jiower and a pledge of the enduring cl in met er of the order of things upon wliieli it was 
hased. William Kul'iis's successors m-eepted it as a <• 011 x 0101*111 and stately iiistrnineiit for the 
enltivatiiin of the spirit <if iiageaiitry, whieli in those days was no uiiiiiiportaiit faelor in tin* 
miiintcuianei* of the jKipularity of ruling princes. Thus, as the y<*ars rolled hy and one Jxornian 
King suirei*ded another ujioii the tliroiK*. the J’alaec* of We.stmiiislc'r grew in size and 
iinjiortanee; so much so, that in 1174 we find Fitzstejil 11*11 sjieakirig of it as ••an inei>iii|iar' 
able structure.” Its development, liowevi^r, was gradiial. like the Coii.slit iil ion whieli was being 
built u]) wit hill its walls. Tlie records are too scanty to enahle us to say |s)silively w hen 
the various parts of the I’alaee were eoii.striict(*(l, hut tliiTi' is every rea.son to believe that 
n<*arly all the earlier Kings Jiad a hand in the work. To Stephen is attrilnited (hi^ er<*<'tioii 
of the ehajM^l, whiel was (le.stiiied to he. the home for <•<• 1 ^iiries of the Miiglisfi 1‘arliatiieiit. 

His siK^ees.sor, Henry 11., was responsihle for the 
/ ^ fiiiiioiis suite of apartnii^iits eonsisling of the 

V Painted ('liainhcr, the Prince's (’hatiiher, anil a 

yV '.W third room known as tin* Piirliaiiienl ('lianiher. 

Si The Third Henry also lulded largely to tin* 

— Pahu^e. Harsh tymnt though this iiionareh was, 

he was a gnmt jiatron of the art.s, and spent, 
a not inajijireeiahle jiortion of his on 

glories 

Tliese consist<>d of a si^ries of 
1 ' . . 1 . paintings rejai*s(uiting the battles 

'Miieeahei's, tlii' Seven 
j j^H Pretliren, St. .lolin habited as 

I a pilgrim presenting a ring 

to Kdward the (!oiifes.sor, the 
],oKi> nuoeciiAM. canonisation of Hie King, and 

clever ciiriciitnrc, Kkuwinit Uniiigluuii on the wnolMick. IlUineroUS hlllck-lett Cr inscript ions, 
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LORD BUOrcilAM. 


clevor cKviaitnvo, Hbuwiny UriMigluuii on tlw woiikMick. 



Introductory , 7 

• 

chiofly from Scrii)ture. Admired in tlie Middle Ages as consummate specimens of the 
decomtive art of the period, it was their fate in laler times to be concealed from public view 
until an accident at the beginning of the last century revealed their exisleuce. 'I'hey were then 
carefully exaniine<l and coj)ied, with the hap])y result that we have to-day exact reproduc¬ 
tions of pictures which are amongst the earliest, if not absf>ln<«‘ly the earliest, examples of 
oil jiainting executed in this c«MiTitry. 

A gi<‘at fire which devastated the Pahme in the reign of Edward 1. gave that King 
an o 2 )])oi 1 unity, which he did not miss, of connecting bis name with the building. Besides 
reconstructing damaged jKtrtions of the old structure, he rebuilt the chn|)el which was 
erected by Stephen. In Bniyley and Britton’s history of the Palatre doubt is trast njion the 
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Olio of the feu mimiiiittf; t*f tin* old I'ulni'e «>f WVttiiiiiiiiiii'r. It was I'cceiil!)’ iihcti at the liaptiKiii t»f oiu* of ibe cbildmi of tla* •Sjieaker. 


existence of a first edifice, b(>canse the records dealing with the exi)pnditlire on the building 
of the chapel say nothing of the reconstruction, but, on the contrary, s]>eak of foundation. 
But Walcott-, a more modem authority, dclinilidy assiu'ts that a chajiel was built by Stephen 
in 1141 for the use of the inhabitants of the Palaci', and he cites facts to show that it 
was a not unimportant factor in the life of the Weslininst<>r of that day. At the hands of 
Kdwaiil II. the chajiel iHuiefited hut little; but to his reign is attributed the erection of the 
(lourt of Exchetpier. a famous aiiaitmeiit designed in the elegant style of the period, which 
stood to the nortlM'ast of Westininster Mall. It was left to Edward III. to give to 
St. Steiihen’s Chapel tin* ornate chiuncter which it bore until in a ruthless age it was 
diverted from its siuTcd imrjsise. 

Im])ortant as Edwanl III.’s work at- the Palace of Westminster was, it will not conijKire in 
jHiint of interest with that of Kichanl II. This King undertook mi elalxirate ri'arrangement. 
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STIt KOIlUrr VKKL. 


Knnn a |M>Ti-rait 1\v .litlin in tho National 

rov rail. <iaUcrv. 


I.OitI) rAl.MKKSTON. 

AiiKivIy iHirtniiiriiiiii ll«' (niuiiiiil in llii- Xatinnnl 
rt»rtniit<talU*i'y. 


aiiKtuiitiiifj to a reconstruc¬ 
tion, of Westminster Hall, 
and lie also nnule exten¬ 
sive additions to tlie Uoyal 
aiHirtinenls. The coinple- 
Uon of til is work saw t.lie 
I'alace of Westminster in 
its condition of gr<*alest 
grandenr. Tlicrcarter its 
liistory is little more than 
a rcconl of niisfoitnne and 
misdirected clfort. In 
l')12, in th<‘ reign of 
Henry A IM., there was a 
great lire, which destroyed 
a very large portion of t he 
Palace. This virtually 
scah'd the fate of the 
building as a Ifoyal resi¬ 
dence. Less than a linndred years later it was entirely given over to the Legislature and the I.iaw 
(’onrts. Kiri^ laul then devastated much of the old Palace. Royal neglect had aggravated the 
condition of what, was left of the place. The snhmissive House of Ooinnions, which Queen 
I'di/abeth so imperiously lectured, sat in the ancient t'hapcl of St. Sti'phcn, sadly degenerated from 
itsmedia'val splendour, but stillfrei; from the defacements introduced liy Wren. The “other Hons<>’ 
found a home in the old Conrl of Reipicsls, a hiiilding which occupied the site of Ihe^ Lesser or 
White Hall of early Norman days. Hard by was the historic ajiartment known as the Painted 
ChainiK'r, which tradition assigns as the death-place of Kdward the Confessor. l)ila|iidat(>d as it 
must have Im'imi, it probably still retained something ot its old bi'anty, and when tlu' two Houses 
met, as thev were wont to do. in conference, they must have been confronted with the excpiisite 
series of paintings which conlerred n|ion the ai>artment its name. Westminster Hall wore then 
(he same grand and impressive aspect which now charaeteri.ses it, but (he .south end, insteiwl 
of being occupied with a great flight, of stc|is leading to s|>acions exits, was coi'nph'tely clo.sed 
in. On its west, side were groups of buildings, the most, iniiiorlant of which were on (he 
site of th<‘ old Court, of K.\che(|uer at (lu^ north-eastern end. On the ojiposite siih^ of Palace 
Yard, about, (he Star (’hamber. was another heterogeneous group of ollices and residences, 
inhabited rather by Royal than Parliamentary officials. There was no sort of design or form 
about (he I’alace. It was a mere aggi'egation of Imildings, a few of great archibictural beauty 
and signilicance, but in the main of conspicuous meanness. So the Pahu-e continued for another 
three centuries, until the great fire worked a benelicimt change. 

In the pages which follow, .some of the remarkable incidents in the .strange, eventful history 
of this fascinating spot from earliest times will bn ilescrilMsl, and the reader will he shown 
hotr has been built u]) there that splendid Constitution which has been an inspiration and an 
oxam])lc to all the civilised nations of the world. Simultaneously, the attnrnjit will be made 
to pii't.nre the life of this homiMif the Mother of Parliaments at difTerent js'iiods, and to bring 
out the interesting story of the gi-owth of the majestic pile which has arisen on the ashes of 
the old Palace of Westminster. 


A very large tnmhrr of Ihe pieiuree in 1hi» work ore bring reprvdncrd from phntographt ejieoiatly taken for Afemre. 
UutehintoH <(• Co., who reserve all their rights. Messrs. JliUchinson ,(• Oi. desire to thank all those who have helped 
the work by granting farililirs for the taking of photographs or given pertnissim for ihe reprodiietion of interesting 
relies or pirtures; and they esproially aokmnrtrdge the eoartesy of Messrs. Walker and Coekerell in giving permusim 
for the use of their series of photographs of pieturrs from the National Portrait GaUery. 



CHAPTEll 1. 


OLD-TIME PARHAM ENTS A XT) PAULTAMEXT MEX. 

I’art-TAMKNTAUY iiistitufions in oiin ioriii or nnoiluT liave hi>(>n in fxislfiicc in tin's foliniry from 
it very <‘arh' period. Tliey iire, indeed, as lilaekslone says, eiM'val witli tlie kino<Joia itself. ]n 
Saxon times tliero was the ^Vitena}{e7not, or a.'i.'ieinhiy of the wise men of the kingdom, to 
repr<‘.sent tli<^ nation. In tin' eai’ly diiys of liie Norman Conquest. National t.'ouiu-ils, kauliil 
jr.'it herings over whieh tin; King Jiresided jis sii))reim^ overlord, deiUt with State iitVairs. 
Parliaments, in the sense in whieh we ai’e eoneerned with the term, however, did not iijipear 
on the national htiriztai until after the tireat Chaiti-r had been extoi-ted at the jioint of the 
sword from the unwilling .John. They Mere, in the first instanei*. ainhnliitory in eharaeter, 
meeting at. the c-onvenienee of the Court, now at ()xf»n’d. now laneoln. or. .-igain. at Windsor or 
St. Alhaus. An ottieial return puhlished in 1S7J) gives the y»-ar lUtM-.") as that in whieh the 
first eomplete J’arliament, emhraeing knights, eiti/eiis. and Inirgesses. jnet. This was summoned 
hy Henry III. under the eot*reioij of his jiowerf'nl iiobh'.s, who, enmged at the- loiig-<-oiitinm‘d 
misgovi'rnment. of tlie Ixing, insisted u|kui his ratilieation of the i-ights eonferreil hv the 
Charter, hy th<7 e.'itahlishment of an as.send)ly in whieh the national V(»iee should he heard. 
Suhsequeiit eoneessions made hy the. same monaivh under duress laitl the enduring foundiitions 
of that strjietnre whieh is at onee the envy and the adminition of the eivili.sed world. 



AI.eUKD SIUIMITTI.NU TIIK 1.AW TO TIIK WITAS. 


Tbin iSctan] i« uiiu iit u iiniulier iliaiKi»'*l t*. iluonato the new IlmuwH t>f I’ltrlianicnt. lint waa never naial f.ir that i.uriKiae. 
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Mcetiiijf in Wt^stniinsl (*v Iliill, or in noun* oonvonieiit 
cIiiuiiImt of tlio lx>ili bniiiflieH of tiie enrliosfc 

]*tivliiiitii*ii<.s Sill togotlier anil di'liheratiHl in i-uniiiion. 
TIuto is a (|iuiinl i>idiire in (‘xisii'iicis unijuestional)l,y 
tlio oiiiliosl |iiftoriiil ropivsiMiUition of I’arlianioni, whioli 
sliows a sitting of i lio csiatos of tlio roiilin in the roign 
of Eilwiiril I. Tlio work is a copy of an ancient drawing 
foriiifriy in ilic (’ollcge of Arms, hondon, and iilMnil tlio 
licginning of tlio liist cciilnry in l.lie ]Missossion of (In? 
Karl of llnclian. It rejircsonts, iis ox|ilainRd in Sinitirs 
*• Wcslminster,'’ Kdwaiil 1. siding on tlio ihronc, widi 
AI<‘Xiind(>r, King of Scofliind, on his right on a lower 
seal, and IJewellyn, I’rinee of Wales, on liis left, 
iieyoini King Ah'Ximder, on a lower seat, is the Arch¬ 
bishop of ('anterlniry, and below Ijlewellyn sits the 
Ar<‘hhisho|» of Vork. A woolsiick lignres prominently 
in the eentnre of the picture, and on it, in front of 
the throne, are four jiersons, who are easily (listingnish- 
ahle as the Chancellor, the two Chief .Instices, and the 
llaron of the Kxcheqner. 'I'wo other woolsacks are jilaced 
at right angles with the former, and on eiich of them sit 
four persons, the whole no doubt. <-omjK»sing the .ludieial 
Hench. liehind these persons, and with their faces towards 
the throne, are two individuals, apjKirently clerks, standing 
nncovered, with something like documents in Ihinr hands. 
Kehiiid these clerks is a cross bench, on which sit seven )iersons, coveml, all with their faces 
towards the throne. All are robed, but the right-hand man aj>ji<*ars to be se.ated higher than 
the re.st, and has a chain around his neck. The explanation put forward by antiipiaries is 
that this biHly is the "faithful Commons,” and that tin* individual with the chain is the 
Speaker, “whose office at that time uppaivntly was much the sune as that of the now foi'eman 
of a jury—to collect their opinions individually, and to decking the result collentively, in the 
name of the whole IxMly.” To continue the description of the jiiclure; each side of the room 
contains two iTenches at right, angles with tlii^ throne; those on the left have two hishojis and 
five piMTs on one seat. At the njqier end of the front Ixmch of these two, and on a se|Kirat(r 

seat which stanils more to the front, sil.s the Trince, the son of King Edward, who was after¬ 

wards Edward 11. The mitred abbots are accommodated on the other, or right, side of the 
House, aial with them are jdaced six bishojis. Various attendants are introdiieed, such as a 
nobleman, nncovered, bearing a sword, wlio stands behind Prince Eduard, and a herald, un¬ 
covered, who figures near the attendant noble. 

This, as the most authentic, repri'sentat ion we have of a inedifeval Parliament, in being, has 
a remarkable inti'rest for the constitutional student who is concerned in tracing the development 
of Parliamentary institutions. A somewhat, similar illustration, it maybe mentioned, figures in 
Kiddes’ Eife of Wolsey, showing the House of l.ords as it. was in the Cardinal’s time. It is 
aei'ompaniisl by an interesting ex|)laiialion by Anstis, (Jarter King at Arms. This authority 
describes the cross bench containing the seven ]>er.sons as a continuation of the barons’ bench, 
the other part of it iMuiig close to the side wall of the House and Ixdiind the earls’ l>ench. 

The man with a chain round his neck is, in his igiinion, not the Speaker, but the Prior of 

St. .lohn of .lerusalem. The (lonimons in this row are rejiresented as standing at- the Par, and 
not, as in the earlier picture, as an integnil jMirt. of the House. 

Strange as it may seem in our modem eyes, women were an essential ]>aTt of these 
early deliberative assemblies. We find, for example, that in the reign of Edward I. the 
AblH!S.se8 of Shaftesbury, Perking, St. Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton wein summoned to 



MIlWAKII 1.. 

W'lin wiu> bum ill the* itf W’t«Htiiiiti!<tert aii<i who 

n?bniIlSl. (3li;i|»cl. 


IIEKRV III. RENEWING MAGXA CHAKTA. 
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\Vestiiiiiis(<‘r. AffJiin, in Mio rfij»ii of Kdwiird Ill. a iiiinil)er of Indies of high hirtli, including 
Mjiry, <'oimt(‘ss of Norfolk, Alienor, (kmnte.ss of Ormond, Anne I)es|M>ncer, ('.onntess of Pembroke, 
nnd .’\Ialihlfu Countess of Oxford, were required by writ, to give l.li('ir attendnnce in tlie 

National Council Cliamber. It is ijossilde tliat. the snminoning in most <';ises was a mere 

matter of form. At all events there is evidence that a custom existed «)f allowing [leen^sses to 
be. re]iresenled by proxy, and that this contimi<‘d until as late as the time of Henry Vlll. In 
that iiMtiiarch’s r»‘ign a suit, was brought by a Mr. Wyinbish, who had married Ikironess de 
Talboy.s, to secure rc^cogiiition of his right to sit. in the House of Lords on behalf of his 
wife. His claim was rejected on the ground that as he hml no chihlnui th<‘r<‘. could be 

no right «)f nq.resental ion. ,\ft<*r this the custom of femah! rejiresentation by ]iroxy fell into 
disuse, and when Klizabeth mounted thi' throne it semns to h:ive disappeared altogether. 

.As far as the general repi'esentation in lhe.si‘ earlier Parliaments is concerned, it (hs's not 
ai»itear to have be<-n of a ]iarticnlarly inspiring kind. For many yitars the po|iular th'legate 
was a humble individual admitted on sufferance to the company of his betters to aid, in 

s]>asmodic and ill-d(‘tim‘d fashion, in ministering to tin* material needs of his .sovenu'gn. A 
knight of the shire, with local ]>idpcrtied interests demanding Ids attention, (tr a burg<‘.s.s, 

with claims of an evi-n more urgent <‘haracter upon 
his time. li(‘ went unwillingly to AN'(‘s1ndnster. In 
those days the roads were bad and dangerous to 
travel, .‘ind then* was lilth^ in town life to compensate 
for t he perils and ex]i(*ns(> of th<“ journey, which was 
in soim^ ca.ses protracted to wec'ks. 

As for the <lignily of the ]iosition which now 
miik<>s mends-rship of the |H)]>ular House so great 
an object of and)ition to many, it was'non-existent. 
'I'he repre.sentative, especially if he sat for a town, 
oftentimes exeit<*d conquission ratln'r than envy. He 
was a .sort of ujiper serv.-iid, who had arduous and 
occasionally Jinph'asant duties to js'il'orm. tmd whose 
o|iinions wen^ of so little ;iccouiit th:it h<^ was only 
allowed to (‘xpnws them by proxy. Like any t)tln*r 
.servant, he had his w.ages. 'I'liese v.aried according 
to the period. In the middle of th*' fd'teenth century 
tlnw appear to havt^ stood at two shillings a day, 
and even less, judging from an entry in tin* Canterbury 
n^cords.* A centnry hiter t.h(\v had risen to something 
like fivt; shillings a day for ejwb day spc'iit eilluT in 
att<‘ndanc(t in I'arliaimmt or in triivelling to or fro 
betwetm AVestminster ami the borough. When^ a 
town wished to be particularly gen(‘rou.s, it .sometimes 
brought th(( allowa.nc(‘s up to as mmdi as ten shillings 
per diem. Hut for tin' most i»art the honour of send¬ 
ing a repre.si'utative to ParliiiirnMit was so little 
aj>prt'ciat<'d that the townsnu'ii were oidy too glad 
ot an excn.si* to get rid of the obligation. It is on 
record that, as a spi'cial favour, JHchard If., in con¬ 
sideration o( the act ion of t he inhabitants of Colclu'sier 



oEoiium (.iiAUcaa, in fortifying tlndr town, absolved them for live y«;ar8 

th!,‘‘w,!“k?ut'wJlSTir '>hligati<.n of s(>nding burgess.‘s to Parlia- 

itiOiiini II. ment. Edward III. gi'anb'd a similar •• jirivilege ” to 

*, ' ^“/*''** y""' "f Mailing, wli« ri'piKsnntwl the city in I’arliaincnt, was reduced from 

two Hliillnigs to twelve jK-iiee a day.”—Historical AtS., Utli Kejiort., p. H5. 




rAllMAJIKST Ol’ KIAVAUK I. 

Tin, cnri .ii» aii.l liitcimtiiiK ).ii.'tun) i» pn.lwbly tho wivliwt :iiitli. ulii- vi. w in ..xi»l.-ti.v nt 1-nilmniont in wswinii. 

tin'}Httwo-,.,inn nf llii' M«ii'ii'l.v *»f Antnpuii'in". 


U lA rnnn :in itiM'iititt itiiauii! in 


the foimty of Noi+huinlKTlmul, out. of coiisiaenitioii for their )iovert.y owing to the niitls of the 
Sfots. On lik.t groinuls lAincasliire eiij.wed tlie felicity of lieing unrei>rest-nteil in several 
rarliainents. It sonietiines haiipenwi that, the jHiyiiu*nt was made in kind, as in 14(>3, in the 
civse of Sir John Strange, the memlxw for tin* then im]M)rt.ant seaport of Dunwich, who agreed 
'to take “a cade and half a barrel of herrings for his fee.’ 

Occasionally the constituency decin<*d itself lortnnate in finding an individual who would 
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A VIKW OF THR rALAOK AA’J) AlUJRY IN TIIK HKVRNTRKNTH C’KNTrilY, 
Tlio fiMlnn* <if tliitt |•i^(uro in tlu* trurM'tiilMin'oml <»ii tho nvor «Mft iif (lit* J’alacr. 


rc|»n;sMi(. tlinin at W’osttiiiiislcr gratuitously. A oas(( of tin’s kind wa.s that of Sir l{olii*rt 
llitr-liaiii, Anno of Denniiirk’s Attoriioy-tionoral and .Indgo of the ('oiinty J’alatino of Klv, 
who, early in the scvonttM'iilh century, nndertfxik to s«‘r\o tlu^ borough of King's Lyim 
gratuitously, “in considemtion of which lend<“r care for their jieeuniary resourc<‘s. the 
(Corporation, on tluMwcasioii of his passing through the town on his wny to Kly in .Inly Kilt), 
entertained him handsomely Jiiid gsive Jiini a giatuity of twenty pounds.” Th<‘se were indeed 
halcyon days for th<! a.sjiiring jiuhlic' man. Jliit. Iher«^ was a reverse to tln^ picture. 'I'he 
hiring iin}>lied constant .service*, and if this was not rendered -well, the juiyinaster <-ould doek 
the wages. That this was done is shown by the records of the J‘arliament of .'50 Kdward III., 
whert^ note is made of the liu't that tin! wages of thi‘ Knights of (iloucester and Oxford were 
disallowed “ becans*^ tiny neglected their work.” A slatut<^ of the reign of Henry VIll. 
indi<;ates that at that later peri(Kl the jnineiple of no work no |«iy still obtained. This sets 
forth that tin* law and custom of Ihirlianient w.-is “that no members have writs to levy their 
ex[»erises but those who stahl to the einl of tln^ session, such (»uly excepted who had lir-ence 
to di^jKirt., who should have their exp(>nses down to the time of di'jmrlun' ]>rovi(led they 
returned to the jierformance of their duties.” This loss. ad<ls the ordinaner", “was arrounted a 
great, disparagement, y<>a, jainishment, in former times, m.aking them contcnnpt ibie in tln^ 
counties and cities for which they seiTtsl.” .Marvidl. who sat for JInll at the close* of tlu^ 
seventeenth century, was one of the last i*arliam(‘ntary repre*.sentatives to ri‘ceiv<! wages. The 
last fonnal r»‘cord of a ]Kiynnmt, howeven*. is in 1(581, in the case of Thoiinis King, who sat 
lor Harwich, and instituted snccessful proceedings against the borough for arrears of .salary as 
member. 

Jjong Itefore the systein of piyment of iuemlH*rs wsis finally abandoned, a jiraetice had 
arisen of lining mendK*rs for laxity of attendance. As far liaek as 1382 an “ordinance for 
the more regular attendance in Parliament” was made, inflicting pains and penalties on 
absentees. This declared that “all and singular jx'r.sons and commonalities who shall henei*forth 
have summons of Parliament shall conn* as they W(*n> bound to do and had b<*en iu*cu.stonn*d 
in uuci(*nt times”; and it W(*nt. on to say "that, whatsoever person wlio shall thciiceforlh have 
such summons, be he Archbishop, Pisho]), Abbott, l*rior, Kiiki', Karl, Hamn, Jlannerett, Knight 
of (County, Citizen of City, Burgess of Bonnigh, or otlier singular p«*r.son or commonalty 
what.so(wer, shall be absent, or sball not come on su(‘h summons, if he cannot reasonably and 
iionestiy have; excuse towards the King, shall lie amerced and otherwise jiunished.” In the 
troublous times of Mary, a liody of members, thirty-seven in numlH*r, who kept, away from 
tin; House to avoid jiartieipation in the jierseimtiug measures of the reign, wi*re criminally 
})rosecnted and lined. A like fate overtook sonu! absent representatives in the twenty-tbird 
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year of ElizahoMi’s reign, when fines of £20 were imposed on knights and £10 «)n burgesses. 
Again, in Stuart- days, wlion the gieat struggle between tlie Parliament and the King was in 
]»rogress, repeated (>fforls wr*re made t<» keep members up to t.lie mark. The first method 
ivdopted ti) seeure jninetuality of atteiidanee was a fine for ahsenee at prayers. A shilling, 
which went to the “ j»oor-l)ox,” was the regular imjiost. It, hap{)ened that the very day aft.er 
an order jiemdising absent members in this fashion Inul been {Kissed (in October 1041), the 
SjKKiki'r hinis(df was late. Theren|ion, according tf) the inderatigablo D’Kwes, tin; first systematic 
re|K)dor of J’arlianientary proce<-dings, “ Sir II. .Mildmay stood up and said to the Sjteakcr lie did 
ho)ie that. bereaftiT he would come in time; which made the Sfieaker throw down twelvejience 
Ujion the tabh'.” D’Kwes argued ingeniously tluil. the order was to fine “after |»iayer.s,” and 
that, thendore, the Siteaker lawl not, transgre.s.sed ; but “the Sjieaker having cast down his 
shilling would not, take it u]i again.” 

In 1(!17, according to Kushworth, more stringent measures were adojited. On October 0th 
in that year, a “call of the House” was ordered, and oin' hundred and fifty meniber.s being 
found absent, the Mouse, after debating tbe subject all day, “oi-dered that- such nn'inbers as 
have not a]>]ieared according to summons shall ]>ay the sum of .£20.” It is not, chKir that the 
fine was ever jiaid, but whether so or not, the measuv<‘s ailopted were not, very efi’cidual, 
judging .from the frequent- references to the same subject in subsequent tlebates, and the 
nqs'ated orders of the House jKissed to miforce attendance. With the dawn of the eighteenth 
century th(< systx^m had disiqqieared. TIumc had then come into I’avliainiMit, the sjiort-loving, 
{ileasure-sceking, hard-drinking and swearing country gmitleman of the Sipiin^ W«‘,stcrn t,y{K>, 
and with his advent Parliamentary rc‘jin>sentation liecame fa.shionable. To be a member of 
Parliament, was to be a {lersonality. So far from requiring to lie jiaid for smvice.s, men 
of position were only too eager to jKiy for the {irivilege. In pro<-css of time (mormons 
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Till-; I'Altl.lA.MKN'l' IN WHICH IIICHAUI) Il.'s HKSHINA'l'HlX WAS HKCl.Ald'H) AM) THH IlCKi: OF LAM-'AHIHH 

(HKNItV IV) liKCiiHMSKI) AS KINC. 


forluiics AviMi* s(|U!iii(lcn'(l on a siiiiflc cll‘c•tioH, sncli was I lie sociiil Jiislre wliicli a seal at iSt. 
Stejilicn’s shell upon its occiipaiils. 

In (lealinif with tlie jK'rsoiial as|ieet of tlie old Parliaments we have somewhat out stripped 
oiir narrative, and it is necessarv to ffo hack a considerahle jieriod in order to resume once 
more the thread. When I’arliament was hist seen in ai'lion it was as a sinijh' hody; coiidiicting 
its deliheralions oftentinies in the iu'tiial jireseiice of the King. This system eontinned nntil as 
late as the eleventh year of the reign of Kdward I.. when a se|iariitioii was decreed, partly, 
]iroliahly, for reasons of Stale, partly for jirosaie considerations connected with the dillicnily of 
folding accoiiiniodation in the Palace for the increasing niinihers hroiight together hy the meetings 
of Parliament, now held with a certain regnlariiy. It was in the ancient (Hiapler Iloiiscof the 
Abbey across the way that the faithful I'omnions found a refuge. In this bi'antiful old building, 
consecmled alreaily by many gi-eal traditions, the Commons House set itself to esiahlish an 
indejiendeut position. There it continui'd for the best part of two cenltirie.s, making history, 
and consolidating, meanwhile, the power of the jieojile. The last, sitting was liidd on the day 
ol Henry VHl.’s death. There is a cimoiis story connectc‘d with the members’departure. This 
is to the effect that on one iMrasion the Common.s, forgetting the solemn |)uriM)se of their 
a.s.sernbling, hecame so riotous and created so great a turmoil that the Abbot waxed indignant 
at the profanation, and collecting a sufficiently stnmg jiarty t.umed the whole legislative 
eomjiany out of his house and swore that the phu'e should not again be delih'd with a like- 
rabble. It is an amusing tale, but there is no reason to supjHise it has any greater foundation 
than many other pieturesijue fables with which the jiages of history are strewn. The likeliest 
explanation is that the accession of Edward VT. gave greabw freedom to ministers of state, 
and so paved the w'ay for the return of the Commons to the I’alace, where their presence was 
ilesimbln from many points of view. 







CIIAl’TER IL 


HIKMOIUES OF ST. STKVUES'8-TUE SIXTEESTll CESmiY. 


The |K)i>nlar hriiiK'li of llio Iii>gisliil urn migrated from out* fauKtus l)U)l<ling to a not. loss liistorii* 
.oiin. Its now lioine was tlin (lolingiatn (’liapnl of Si. Slci)licii, a glorious faun wliicli, as 
history clearly shows, hml a foremost, place amongst the great ecclesiastical edifices of llu^ 
country in d<*corative heaiity and architectural dignity. Here it remained liH-ated for the ne.xt 
three hundr(^d years, gathering t.<i it a wealth of tradition imsiiritassed hy that of any purely 

.secular huihling in the couniry. 1.king kick ujion those records of Ihree centnries, so crowdeil 

with events of high national importance, so strangely moving in their personal associations, it 
is imi)<.>ssihle, not. to regret that the nam<? now alone rtmiains of the historic edifice. We could 
have wished to see the j)lace where the hatih's. of Knglish freedom wr*re fought to have 
surveyed the stage upon which were eiawted some of the greatest dramas in tluf world’s polili<‘al 
history. 15ut if th<‘ material 
suhstance is not there, the grace¬ 
ful shadows of old lime linger, 
reminding us of the deiiarted 
glories ol*JV.s]«)t which will ever l)(‘ 
sacred ground to the Knglishman. 

Compared with what it was 
aflerwanls to hecoim*. tlm |H>pnlar 
<‘hamherat this pm'iiHl upon which 
it lirst entered into jiossession of 
.St. Stephen’% Chapel was an in- 
siginlicant body ind<‘ed. Known 
familiarly as the Nether House, 
it acted up to its title. .lust 
hefore its removal, when the im- 
]H‘rious Wolscy, aclijig as the 
jackal for his K’oyal master, 
hidinced into the Hous(t “with his 
niiU'cs, with his pillars, his })ole- 
!ixes, his <-rosse, his liatte, and 
the great seal, too," t(» demand 
a suhsidy of a tilth jwirt of every 
man’s gissls—as iKirefaced an act 
of regal spoliation as ever was 
atlempltsl—lie was received hy 
Sir Thomas .More, the Speaker, 
on his knees, and an ahject ajiology 
was temh'ri'd for the silence of the 
memlMWs, who were “ almshed at. 
the sight of so nohle a personage, 
yho w'asnbh* to awe the wisest and 
most learned mini in t he realm." 





sill THOMAS MOlii:. 


Fnitu a iminihi}! after IIoHkmii, nliowitiK tlia ranaaiH Si>u»kcr <if Ibe llontAO of OoiutiiimH and 
l^ml ('Uancftllor at the imn of 47* 
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It was in .a mora sclf-rcliinit spirit that the I'arliuiiK'Tit of lulwiinl A'l. a(i(ln*ss«‘(l itself to 
its (liili(>s, and the sanetionin^ of the i;<K>k of (’oniinon I’ravcT will ^ive as a s])lendi(l 
tnoniiineiit of its eonraife and devotion to the jiuhlie interests. Ihit tlie growth in |iower 
indicated h_v tlie passing of tin's and other heiiefieeiit legislation was only tninsitory. When 
in Nov<'inlier the saiin‘ year- the (.'oninions sent through their Speak»‘r a message to 

Qin-en .Mary protesting against her proj(*eti‘(l union with Philip of Spain, th(*y ac*eept«‘d mi^ekly 
h. relniti'^-onveyed to tiuun in t<‘rins inti'iided to he diseoiirteous. “We have heard,” said tin* 
indignant t^neen, ‘'inueh from you of the ineoinmiMlit i<‘s which mav attend our marriage - wi* 
h.'ive not heard of the eominodities thereof—one of which is of some weight with ns- tln^ 
eomiiHxlity, namely, of our jirivate inclination. We have not. forgott«‘n our (\>ronation oath. 
Wt^ slnill marry as (iod direct our eln)ice, to 11 is honour and our count rv's good.” Far Jiiore 


to their di.scredit t han 
shown in pockiding 
the fei-hle opposition 
cut ing measur*‘s of t he 
when then? was ii 
]iockets h(‘ing touched 
r(?-es| a hlish tin? 
a show of re:il spirit 
lators. Then their 
to their swords, and 
ominous murmurs 
as well as the ability 
]iropert ie.s, that the 
l(a(?k. Their attitiale 
ever, serves hnt to 
light the geiiiM'al 
a c t e r is e d t heir 
If th<‘ ('oinmons 
rods hy Mary, they 
s<-orpions hy Klizaheth. 
till? great Queen re- 
l>alience which she 
conc(>al the eiKM’oach- 
sidered them, of the 
jMiont the only touch 
in h(‘r numerous 
is in her reply to the 
that she should taki? 

I’nliki* her sister, 
resent the Parliament's <*ssay 
own life for the gisid of her 
Would Ik? as careful for them 


the pusillanimity 
(piietly this sniih was 
inadi* to the ]M‘rse- 
higoted Queen. Only 
])rospecl of their 
by a pro)iosal ti> 
mona.st cries was thi're 
on the part of legis- 
bandswent menacingly 
then* were such 
about the dis]iosition 
to defend their own 
(\)iirt prudently drew 
in this instance, how- 
bring into the stronger 
servility which char- 
act ions. 

Wert? seoiirgeil with 
wen* whippi'd with 
Imperious by nature, 
gariled with an im- 
iiever attempt(‘d to 
mt'iits, as she con- 
]iopu la r a nt borit y. 
of Softlie.ss to be found 
spt'eches to t In? Iloinst* 
luldress of Parliament 
to her.self a biisband. 
h'li/abetb did not 
at inateb-making. “Slit? intended,” she saiil, "to spend her 
people ; and if she marrit‘d she would clioost? a husbanil who 
as her.self. If, on tin* contrary, she continueil in her jirest'iit 



i'.vinii.\.\i. wiii.si.?. 

Tlir Kl't'ui (■(rlphiii.Hl ainl Miiiihlri* i>f iIm.^ iviuii <>f (Ifiiry \lll. 

U'jij* Yni'K riacp (iHiw S\'liit 4 'h{tll). 


IIh 


mind, shi? could not doubt that with tin* ht'lp of Parliann'iit. the succession might, be secured, 
and some Ht governor might be jirovideil. ] it‘rail vent u re iiion? beneficial to the realm than 
such oflspriiig as might come of her.” " (diililreii,” she iulileil, were uncertain blessing.s, anti 
for her.s<*lf ‘-it woulil 1«* enough that a marble stone should ilechire t.hat a Queen having 
reigneil such a timi*, liveil and dietl a virgin.” 

^ 'I'lie graciousne.ss of this messjige was st» little maiiitiiined in subseipieiit communications 
that the wiinili*r will ever be how ber Majesty brought herself to the frame of mind to meet 
such an intrusion intt) her private affairs with the honeyed worils she diil. For the most 
]iart her att it title towards the ]iopuliir chamber was that of a schoolmaster towards a Isidy of 




FiHtui iiu ut’if/inul diutehn/^1. IK .Vc/ 

AN INTKIIHION ri'ON 'I'HK (M)MM(>SS IS TIIK (MIAITUll JIOl’SK. 

“ Tlio iiuiH-ridiiH W.ilm'y Imniiml iiitn tlin IIiiuhc! lo dfiiiiuiil tt itiiliiiidy <i( ii flftli i>f i-vcry iuiui’h i;<nid»." 
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rolx'llioiis ]iii|»ils. VVh(*ii a second tim<' to marry, tlio jKvrs on this occasion joining 

ill the |i(^tition, she rc|ilicd scathingly. •'she was not snrjirised at the Conmions; they had small 
cx|icricnce, and hiul acted like Ikivs; but that the Isirds should have gone along with them, 
she coiil'esscd had filled her with woudm.” The fine contcniiit for the Commons which the 
(ineeti showed in this instance took a deeper note when it. fell to her to dissolve ParliamiMit 
•somi'whyf later. Imniged at the attitude of the House, she stixid forward and delivenxl an 
explosive harangue, in which in familiar parlance she gave the Commons “a bit of her mind” 
anil a considerable bit tiw. *• 1 have in this assembly found such dissimulation whei-e 1 
always professed itlainness, that 1 marvel thiTeat ; yea. two faces nnd<>r one hood and the IkkIv 
rot.ten, being covered witb the two visors, snci-ession and liberty-- which they determined must 
be ('itlier presently granted, denied, or deferred; iu granting whereof they hail their di^sire, 
ami denying or deferring thereof -those things lieing so jdaudable as, indeed, to all men they 
are -they thought to work me that mischief which never foreign country lanild bring to jiass, 
which is the hatred of the Commons.” ‘"Henceforth.” she said in coiu"lusi<ai, “whether 1 live 
to s<‘e the like assembly or no, or whoevi'r it be, yet beware how xou prove your jirince’s 
jiatieiu’e. as you have, now done mine.” 

Klizalx'th’s liark was worse than her bite, and after this violent tinide she .sent the 
Commons away “with comfortable words.” Hut that she could bite on occasion was proved 
a few vears lat<‘r, wlam an attempt was naule by an over-venturesome memlx'r tr) thwart the 
imperious lady’s will. The trouble arose out of th<' discussion of two bills resjx'cting Church 
rites ami c(‘remouies. Hearing that these were before the House, Klizalx^th sent exjiress 
coinmamls that from henceforth no bills conct'niing religion were to be <'onsidered without 
the prior a|)prov;d of the clergy. In fear and trend)ling at tlu'ir Itoyal mistress’s anger, the 
Commons sent u]> the measures to the (^m'en, humbly be.see(diing her-Majesty “not to conceive* 
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ail ill ojiiiiioii of the Uonse if so it 
wiM'o lliat lior Majesty sliould not 
like well of the said bills, or of the 
]iarlies that. |ire|ian^d them.” The 
antieipal ion of Ironhie was speedily 
fnllilled. On the following day the 
'J'reasiirer of the ilonsehold reported 
“that her Majesty seemed utterly to 
misliki' the first hill, and hhn. Ilml 
hromjht the HUiiie into lln‘ lloiisf." 
Her flirth(T will and ph'asure was 
that the m(‘asnreshould be aliandoned. 
Thus bronoht up, the Commons r(‘“ 
sponded like a well-whipped hound 
—the bills were promptly abandoneil 
Ibit. there was one man. I’eter Went¬ 
worth, who did not relish the subsi'r- 
vii'iiei* of till' House and the irrowinif 
insolence of the Crown. He held his 
jieace at the lime, but when some 
lillh' while after the episode d<“scribed 
her Majesty sent down a messaot^ to 
the House cominandini' them to 
ri'Crain from all Cnrlher spi‘ech<‘s or 
aroumenis louchino the business of 
the l^nei'ii of Scots and the Hiike 
of .Norfolk, upon which Miere had 
iM'cn solin' debate, he as soon as 
opportunity presented broki* out into 

Itflisirk.'ilili.' ill liirt .v*'Hrs for liif.riirjiulcii*',*. TliiM*cfas.iolii,l llio OnifiiV miiarl. llf'cidedly Ull pai’l ill llicnt ar\ , if liot. Ull- 

^•■sii \i.iioia-v wail i^iKca will.” Constitutional laiioiiaoe. "In this 

House, which is termed a ]ilace of free* speecli.” he n'lnai'ked, "there is nothin^ so necessary 
for the presi-rvalion of IVince and Stale as free speech; and wilhoul this it is a scorn 
and a mockery to call it a Parliament House, for in truth it is none but a very school 
o( Hattery and dissimulation. Two things, Mr. Sjieaker. do jrreat hurt in this jilace: the 
one is a rumour that the (Queen's .Majesty liki'lh not such a matter -whosoc'ver |>refcrrelh 
it she will Ih' ofVeinh'd with him; or the continry. The other is a messaoi'sometiun'S brought 
into the Hou,se. (h'sirin,!' that this or that complaint should not be mentioned. He wished 
such rumours and messiiocs were buried with the falln'r of them in hell.” 'I'he Hou.‘'e was 
horrilied at, this rank blasplu'iny, and still more, no doubt, at the darinif criticism of the Isird’s 
anointed. "Out of a reverent regard of her .Maje.sty’s honour.” they slopped him from further 
committing himself, and to additionally dissociati* themselvi's from his sentiments ordered that, 
he "should he jirescnily committed to tlw' serjeant’s ward as |irisoner. ami so remainini' should 
Ih' e.Kaiuined upon his said sjM'ech for the I'xli'nualinij his fault therein, by a I'ouimillee 
consistiiii,’^ of all the Privy (suincil beino of this Hou.se and other members.” .As a scipiel to 
the examination, wliich was conducted iii tin* Star Chamber, AVeiilworth was sent to the Tower, 
where he remained for a month, at tlie expiinlion of which time Her .Majesty jfracionsly sent 
word to the House that he had been sulticienlly ]innish(‘d. 'I'he obseipiious t.lommons hardly 
knew how to e.X]iress themselves in words fulsome enough to show their appreciation of ‘the 
tiucen’s maonaniniily. A harangue was delivered by the Lord Chancellor on her .Majesty’s 
clemency and ffoodness, and members were exhortc'd to take the incident to heart, "lest that 
in lorjijetting our duties so far. we may ,i,dve just cause to our ftracious Sovereiffii to think that 



silt .NICIIOl.AS IIAl'OX. 

of Iho ilintitt-iouK l.oni ritiron. Liml Ki-<*|irr in (h<* rri^ of 

Tills ouu.THiotM‘<l llio mnark 
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this lier rh'iiHMicy liiitli ffivon Ofca- 
sioii oC rmtlicr Ixildncss. aruHhor«‘hy 
so iniicli and provoko Ikt, 

as, c’oidrarv to lior most gnudous 
and mild consideration, sliu 'be 
constrained to changes her natural 
cleiiK'iiey into necessary and just 
severity.” 

In .Fannary 15St), on the meeting 
of anew Parliament, a further ojipor- 
t unity oi-cnrred for the .1 louse to 
ti'stify its lack of backlxme. Paul 
Wentworth, brother of the pr<‘vious 
cid|trit. having brought forward and 
secureil the |iassing of a motion in 
favour of a day of fasting and prayer 
at the Temple (’liiirch. and decreeing 
that J’arliamentary jiroceedings shoidd 
<'ommence every day with a sermon, 

Sir (Christopher Hatton, the ^'ice- 
t'liainberlain, came hot-foot from the 
Palace to deliver a sarcastic message 
from tln^ tiiiei-n to the effect that 
“she did much admire at so great 
a rashness in the House as to put 
in execution such an innovation with¬ 
out her privity and )»leasuri* tirst 
made known to them.'’ 'I'he effect 
of the tiueiMrs wtmls was electrical. 

.Members almost tnndihsl over each 
other in their eagerness to support 
a motion of this tenor: “That the 
House should acknowledge their 
offimee and <‘ontempt. and humbly 
v-nive forgiveness with a full purpi>s<' 
to ftirbcar committing the like for 
the future.” Degradation could 
s<‘arcely further go; but it is gratifying to know that, there were still some who were not 
jirepared to allow the House to be ri<lden over rough-shod without so much as a protest. 
Peter Wentworth, imdetmTed by previous exi:erii-nce of the vvcMght t)f the t^ncen’s sti'ong right 
arm. on tln^ assembling of Parliament, and unmoved by a fiery speech from the Ihroin* in 
n^prolKition of “ idh^ heads which will not stick to hazard their own (‘states, which will meddle 
with reforming the Chnrch and transforming the Commonwealth,” presented a ]ietition “desiring 
the lords of tiu' I'pper Hons(‘ to join with them of the Power, in inijtloring her .Maj(‘sty to 
entail the succession of the Crown, for which they had already jirepari‘d a bill.” The deliance 
was too deliberal(‘ to jass unnoticed. Swiftly the bolt descended, ia)f only upon the daring 
Wentworth, but upon his second(‘r and two oth(*r immibers who had s|ioken in favour of 
t'le jneasur<‘. In durance (hey n‘mained for some time. It, might he sup])osed that by this 
time the protesters laid suffered enough to convince them that the game was a dangerous 
one. Put there was somi'thing of the .stubbornness of the Parliaim'iitarians of a succeeding 
gi‘m'ration in their tem]ieram(‘nt; and when aiiotlu'r Parliament met, in l.'ifhf, tin* dauidh'ss 
I'eter Wentworth was found at the fore courting th(‘ (Queen’s disphsisure by reviving the 



gm:i:.N i:i.i/..viii:rn in l■.vlu.l.v.vl^:^T. 

Tlio itlitDiilrt’i' lit’i'p iiciii .'Uiitit'iit (if tht' I'tiltiri* rirrtnt in tho 

twrlftli (ttulury. The (’(>iiiin(in.> tim rnnvtiin^ uf tin* Iltir. 
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qnostiori of tlie snm'ssioii. Tlie usual result followed, ns a iimKer of cmirsi'. Wciii was 

s<K>u oc<-uii_vnijjf his old (iumiUts in tlio Tower, and Sir lleiiry llroiuley and two »>th(‘r itieiiila-rs 
who had heeii f^uiKy of like indiseretioiis were eiijoyinjr a less exalted inartyrdoiii in tla^ Fle»‘t. 
A timid jirotc^st was raised in the House aifaiiist these iin))risonments, hut notluiiff came of it; 
and nieantime another niemlK'r. a Mr. Morriee, l>roiu;ht liiniself into hot water l)y dariiif' to 
draft two hills touehin^ the alaises of tln^ eeclesiastieal eoiirts. They never eanie formally 
hefore tla^ Ihmse, hut the (iueeii fjfot news of them. an<l she sent for lla^ S|>eak<‘r. with the 
eons(*(|u<mce that tiie unfortnnat<? niemher was eonimitted to tin* <*ustody of the t’lianeellor of 
the Kxehe<juer—of all jiersons- nrid he was dealt with as the h(dnoiisn<‘ss of his <itfenee 
d<‘mand(‘ii. MoiTie(> was the last, of (he victims of Klizalieth's eajiriee. When anew Fai'liament 
met h<‘r intirmilies were cree)iinff on her| and the assertive spirit which had distinguished her 
ri'lations with the jiopidar r(‘presentalives in earlier tinn's was no longer what it was. To the 
••lose, however, she continued to make tin' Commous “know (heir plac**." They realised that 
though the rein svas loose it was s(ill (irmly held. 

Th(' I’arliami'iit’s abject sulimissi\eness in tin* face of Klizaheth's doniineerinjf treatment 
cannot la? denied or wholly e\tenuat<Ml. Kveii llatsell. its faithful servitor and admirer, is 
compelled to ackiiowicdife (hat a lainentahh^ lack of spirit- was shown in meetinjf the repeated 
(mcr<i!ichmen(s of (la? Crown. i''liz!ihe(h, on her part, we may readily believe, hi'ld the ]H>|)ular 
represent at i VI'S in whole.some conti'inpt. Susceptible t hoiiirh she was to tiatterv. she eould not 
tolerate the fulsome adulation with which it was the custom of the Commons to overwhelm 
her. .■Vfler the defeat of the Armada, when she was addressed by the Speaker (t'rooke) and 
told in the ciistomarv insinci'ii' style that “the peace of the kimriloiii had been ilefended bv 
the mio'hty arm of their dread and sacred tjneen.” Fli/abeth bluntly replied. “JS’o, but bv t he 
miishty hand of ({oil. Mr. Speaker.” There was li'‘i'e the liom-st dislike of the stronjj mind 
for the crlneer, and almost the whole history of Klizabeth’s Parliament is one of abasement 
and “ whisperin.o humbh'iiess.” Its ]M>sition of deoradalion is well illustrated by an incident 
which occurred shortly after Klizaliet h's death. 


On till' (ir.st day of t he ojieninif of Parliament 
“the laithfiil Commons” crowderl to (he I'pper 
House, as was their wont; but tbe way was 
, barred to thc'nj by a Veoman of tliiv (iiiard. 
I’rian 'fash by name, who sei'iuif them 
approachino, slammed the door on (hem with 
the contem|i(nous words. •• (loodmen burei'sscs, 
you come not here." 'I’he •• ^r)H)dinen bur- 
ffesses ” had to pocket their affront as best 
(hey could; but the time was comin<' when 
they Were to be held in very dilTerent esti¬ 
mation. A miyrhty leaven was working which 
was destined to brine; the popular chamber 
into a jiosition of undisputed authority tind 
einini'uce. 

Servile as Klizaliet its Parlitunents mostly 
were, they left, ti conspicuous mark on the 
statute liook of the country. The system of 
Jioor law adininistnition which is in opertition 
to-day was founded by them. To them idso 
heloiiffs (he honour of the initiation of the laws 
relating' to the mainti'iiance of hiobwiiys,--!he 
building ol bridges, and the administration of 
charitable trusts. In tdl directions there wtis 
steady developtnent in the domtiin of domestic 



TliiH quaint. piiMiiro of Klixsibfili'M urrui iiiiiiiHlitr is frmu an 

«ni;i’avinK «tf 11 ]Mirlrait in tliv MihUcUii (iallcr^-, < ixfoitl. 
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govoniniPiit. Norwastlie 

jK'riod uiifriiitI’lxl in 

li i g li er cnnstit utiniial 

ncliicveinnntK. Tlieiwwcr 

nf ilie n'|»n*- 

Beiitnt ivcs tn control tlicir 

own aft'iiirs was asserted 

on sevx'nil occasions, and 

not nnsncccssfiilly; and 

tlie rigid of the House of 

('omnioiis to deal xvitli 

cont(*stedelect ion returns 

was also nitlield. With 

a nionarcli h‘ss able and 

deterniined than Kli/a- 

lietli there is little dotdd 

that the constitutional 

y struggle, which suhse- 

(|nenlly Imist upon the 

conntrv, woidd havi‘ Is-eii 

hastened by many years. 

As it was. it was only 

hy pa<‘l<ing the House 

/ of ('omnions with her 

suhservient tools, and 

hy the exercise of arts 

and artitiees which she 

knew so well how to 

practise, that the Queen 

held her own so wi“ll as 

she did. • 

Klizaheth’s con- 

liection with the 1‘alace 
iiii!ii's !;yh vii;w or riii; i>ai,.\ci:. takkn kuom auuass mac or wkstmixstkii. ,• „r . • , 

of estnimster. apart 

from her lr<M|uent a]i]:earr.iic«‘s upon its I'arliamcniary stage, was a very close one. She had 
a ]iortion of the old hnildings recoustmeted for her use*, and occasittnally liveil theix^. holding 
Court with the inagniticenee ehameteristic of her n-ign. In one apartment, stamling upon the 
site of the Old Court of Kxcheqner, iit the north-east corner of Westminster Hall, iiccording to 
tradition, she was acaaisloined to divert, ht'iself with music ])layed hy imisicians placed in a 
gallery which occupied otie emd of the room. Another apartment close hy was used hy the 
(i>neen as a slee|)jiig-chamher, and was identified with her name long after she had passed 
away. \\'estminster then, as Aggas’s map shows, was a widely different place to what, it is 
to-day. lint if was not without its advantages from the residential standpoint. 'I’he river then 
was the great highway hetween the City and the West; and the ]>roximity of the Falact* 
lianlens to it facilitated the arrangi mi nts for those water ]»ageants in which the Virgin Queen 
found so much enjoyment. Taking it all in all, the Klizahethan periiMl of St. Ste^ihen’s was 
one of the most. interc.4ing, as well as important, in the history of the Palace. 
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Ql.ftEN r:LIZAnF.TH. 


‘l‘lu‘ }»rtM! moiKirvh, \nIiosi* ri.ij;n N\iltu‘ssci! such a advaiK'i; in tlie powct .inJ picstii'c »»! the v'uuiitrv. I'ainous in 

1 .inslimtJoJial .iJiiial'. lor lu’? vumtous s;'i.*t\:hvs in PaiUan'ent. 





CHAP'J’KIl III. 


MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S (c(ynliuued)—TJ/E SEVENTEEXTJf CENTURY. 


It was a mnarkabh^ transition from tin* sway of tin* itiasi-uliiio Klizalwtli to that of the 
]>edniilif, logic-«;hoj>i»ing .hiiries. As om? writer well inits i(. “* il was as if tlie ('rown had |kihs<mI 
not from a woman to a man, lait from a man t4) a woman.” Vanity was a marked eliartu'teristie 
of moiiarehs, !)uf’ tliere was tins ditVerenee, that wldh* Klizidteth's native slirewdness always 

]>rev<>iil<sl Jier from allowiiifj her weakness to militate ;i.irainst. lu-r |iersiinal interests or t.hose ol 
t.he State. .lames was so o))i)r(^ssed witli a sense of his individind imiiortanee that Int eontiniially 


jiushed matters to (extremes nn'rcdy to iissert his jiersonal dif^nity. 

From the v(‘ry outset of the reiji^i there was frietion between the Kinif a.nrl I’arliament. 
A dis]»nted eleetion return, the im]irisoimu‘nt of .a mcMnlxT of the House of f’oinmoiis in the 


Klecd for debt, in violation of the ja-ivi- 
l«“f{e of I'arliament, and the committal 
lt> the Tower of Sir (’hristo)iher l*i<t<»tt, 
memlH-T for Jhieks, f<jr words used in 
th(^ Hous<?, ejwh in its turn ](r<»vi<l<*d 
mat (‘Hid for controversy. In all these 
eases .Iannis jirndeiitly abandomsl his 
elaims when lie found that, they were 
nnteii.abh!; anil t his eirenmsianee, eom- 
bined with the inllnenoe of tln^ discovery 
of the (iun|iowder Plot, to which we shall 
have to refer^ at jjivater leu'll h in a 
snbseijnent eha]iter, teni.leil to disarm the 
Commons. l']v<*n when he a little later 
ventured ujKm the extreme course of 
levying im]K>sts without the consent of 
the t'ommons, there was no other lu'tion 
on their pul but a dignified j»rol,i'sl, 
followed by an ineffectual attempt, to jwiss 
a Pill resciinhng the illegal taxation. 
Kor ycai-s t he wrangling went on. inter¬ 
mitted by violent, juls of usurpation on 
the iiail of the King connecteil with t he 
raising of funds, and <lisgrae<*ful episish's 
such as the execution of Ihdeigh on a 
charge of t.reason fifteen ye.ars old. 
.lames’s temper, never v<!ry sweet, com¬ 
pletely broke dovni on several (H-casioiis. 
After tnie jwirlicularly irritating struggh; 
with Parliament, in Ifill, he wrote: 
“ Wherein we have misbehaved we know 



Ft'tnn lht:pa}itfi»jrbtf Pttvl m« Siniur. 


not, but . . , our fame and actions have .iamks i., am. vi. ok scoti.and. 

been tossed like tennis ludls among them, n.ijj.n timfor cKiwiitutiuiiailiiwriy rr»iiin:niii.e,i. 
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Mini all lliaf sjiiti* sukI inalic<‘ durst do to dis^nucc and iiiflMine us hath bcoii used. To ho sliort. 
this lower House hy flioir hohaviiMir have i»orillod and annoyed our In^ilth, wounded our 
r<>iiufiifion. ondiold<-ni*d all ill-natured jioople. oiieroaehed uirni many of our priviloffes, and 
plaifiied our Jicople with their delays.” A few years later, inadtlened by tlu^ touaeious 
assi'ition bv tli<^ ('oininons of tln«ir jnivileoes. .lames sent for them to Whitehall, and tore up 
all tliej^- Hills before their fares. This insult was only a jtrelude to an even more dramatir 
displav of contempt for tlie jaetensions of the pojmlar rliamher. This was the outraj'e on the 
.Touriads of the I louse, whiidi is reroijnised by mist writers as one of the great constitutional 
landmarks. 

'fhe incident arose out of a protracted disjiufe as to the arrest of a certain Sir Kdwyu 
Sandvs, who was committ(‘d to prison for sonietliing sahl in the cour.se of a deliale in the 
Ilou.se. The House had ]troinptly challenged the King’s rigid to arrest,; and .lame.s, while 
disclaiming that Saudys was arrested for his sjieech in tin* House, as ]iromjitly asserted his 
right "to punish any man's misdemeanours in l‘aiiiami‘nl, as well during their sitting 
as .after.” and his intention to eserci.se that right when "any in.in's insolent behaviour’’ then* 
should n*nder it nece.ssary so to <lo. Further jMissagi's of arms ensin'd; and then tin* House. 

on I)ect*mb(*r IHth. 1(521. 



WI.II, ilnrln;; IiIk twelvu jnim’ iiiii.riivitiniiuil in th,. T.iwor, ciiihIkhwI hU (trout " llintair), of iho 
Wtiilil." Jlc wm Iwbciidoil in OI<l PiiUoa Vnril in liils. 


"sitting by candl»*light ” 

- :i mo.st imusuiil circum- 
stanetv -<*iius(*d to la* 
ent«*ri*il in tin* .lonniiils of 
tin* Hou.s(* the iamoiis 
pi'ote.st. Hrawn up by 
Coki*. Noy, (iliinville. anil 
other well-known members 
of the time, it put vi*ry 
siieciiictly and forcibly the 
rights of i’arliiim(*id. It 
iitlirms ‘*thiit the |ili(*rlies. 
friinchises. jirivileges. iiinl 
jurisdiction of I’arliiiment 
iire the ancient and un¬ 
doubted birthright iuid 
inheritiince of the subjects 
of Kngland ; and tlait the 
iirduous iind urgent atTiiirs 
concerning the King, Stfde 
iuid d(*fence of the realm, 
and of the (Miurch of 
Kngland, and of the 
making and maintenance 
of laws anti redress of 
mischi»*fs and grieviinces 
which daily hap]ien within 
this realm, are )iroj»er sub¬ 
jects and niiitter of couns»*l 
Sind debiite in Ihirliatnent, 
and that in the handling 
and prosecuting of lho.*-<* 
businesses, every m(*mlM*r 
of the House hath, and of 
giHid right ought to have. 




PABLTAMKNT IK HKKHION TN TITK UKKiK OF .TAMKS J. 

Till! {livtuiv hliowHa ]iri«>iipr kiiiH^liii^at tho Ivir rtM^civin); an lulnioniiion frm i l)i» SiKTukor. 

fn'filoiti i»f s]i(vcli to projiouiul. trcut. ri'iUMiii aiid liriiiij to coiicliisioii tlio sii.iii* ; I hut tin* 
t'oiimioiis in rarliuiiK'iit huvt^ like lil«*rty iuid fivodoiii to treat of tliosj* inutlers in siieli order 
IIS in their jndjfiuents shall seem titti'st ; and that every sueli ineinlier of tlie siiiil House hatli 
like Ireedom from all ini|ieiu'hment. imprisonment, and molestation (other than hy e<-n.sm‘e of tln^ 
House its«‘lf) for or eoneeniing any hill, s]ieaking, reasoning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touehing the Parliament or Parliamentary lnisim*ss; and that if any of tla^ said 
members In* eomjilained of, and ipiestioneil for anything said or done in Parliament, the same is 
to h(' showed to the King by the advice and assent of all the ('.ommons assembled lud'ore the 
K*"’ credence to any pi’ivate information.” 

'fliis was the ever memorable declaration. It was well calcidati'd to arouse resentment in 
a monareh whose special pridi* it wa.s that he was endowed with absolute powms. Ibil .lamts’s 
anger went beyond all ordinary bounds." He disjier.sed the House by a eompuhsory adjournment, 
and eoinmanded that the .iournal Hook should he sent to Whitehall. Then, having torn out 
Hie •offending jiage, lie in his turn “entered of record” an Act of Council which descrilats the 
why and wlu'ridbn^ of his action :— 
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“ WillTEHArx, 30 Dee., 1621. 

“His Most Excellent Majesty coming tliis <lay to the Council, the Prince his Highness, 
and all ilie lA)rds and others of Ids Majesfi«‘’s l*rivy Council silting altont him, and all the 
judge.s tin'll in liondon, which were six in numln^r, then^ attending njHm his Majesty; tlie 
(Merk of tlie (\>mmons House of Parliament was called for, and commanded to jmsluce hi.s 
,hninial IsHik, wherein was noh'd and entrii's made of most jwissagi's that were in the Commons 
Homrf^ of Parliament; and amongst other things tlu*re was written down the Form of a Pro¬ 
testation concerning sundry Liberties, Privileges, and Fnincliises of Parliament; with which Form 
of Protestation his Majesty was justly offended.” 

'fhe doeunient gin-s on to give rea.sons which his .Vliijesty thought, fit that the Prote.station 
should Is' utterly annihilat ed, and eom*ludes: - 

“These things considered, liis Majesty did, this ]>re.sent day, in full As.senihly of his Council, 
and in the jiresenee of tlu' judges, declare the said I'rotestation to he invalid, annulled, void 
and of no effect; and did further, 7n.uini hvA jirofn'iu (with his own hand) take the said 



WMSTMINSTEK llAJ.i, AND 'I'llK AIIIIEY >'KO,M TIIK Vll.I.AOK OC CIIAItlNO. 
On ili« riKht it* Si, Jiuiicci‘m iu tku cttiitn: nn old vtiiMluit, and to tho left a i>ul>lie>liouM4>. 


Protestation out of the .lournal Iniok of the (flerk of the Commons House of Parliament ; ami 
commanded an Act of (Vnincil to lie made ther(m}K>n, and this Act to lie entered in the 
Register of (foiineil Cases.” 

At the House of Commons to-day the curious visitor may see in the library the |Kiges of 
the .lournal which .Tannis mutilated. Th(*y are mute yet eloijiient. evidences of a singularly 
small action—small in the spirit which pnimpted it—which has exerciswl a vast influence on 
the course* of hist.ory. 

James was not content with the simple excision of the ofl<*nding entry. He followed hia 
Order iu Council up by a ]M>m])uus ]ir(K'lamation. in which he denounced cerUiin “ill-t.emjierwl 
spirits and evil afTc^cted and discontented ja'isons,” who, “ after daring to treat of our high 
prerogatives and of sundry things that, without our special direi-fion, were no lit subjects to 
be treated of iu I’arliament. had jiersmuled the rest in an unseasonable hour of the day and 
a very thin House ‘to conclude and enter a ])rotestation of their liberties,’ in such ambiguous 
and general words ns might s<*rve tor future times to invade mo.st of our inseisimbie rights and 
jirerogatives aniu-xed to our imixwial crown ... an usuqiation that the majesty of a King can 
by no means endure.” 
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H|ieiiker of tlio llouMf of (Viiiiiioim in !*•!>*<. iiiHlnniiontai in 

iig tlu* faiuoua rvtitioU of Uijcht. 


Kolldwiiiff the course of this pnH'lainii- 
tion ciurie tlu^ aiT(*st and the coininittal to 
tlio 'fower of Sir KdwanJ (lokc^ and Sir liohcrf 
Philips, two of those most active in the draft- 
in}' of till* |)rotestation; and tlie consi}'n- 
ini'iit to various ]>risons of Selden, I’vin, and 
Midlorv, three oilier leailiii}' jirolesters. A 
furl tier trio of conspirators Sir Thomas 
Crew, Sir Diidlev l)i}r}'<'s, and Sir Peter Jlay- 
inan were exiled. The: di^s|M»tie measures 
taken were not without their eflect. No 
really serions constitutional disputes arose to 
disturb .lames’s from this jieriod to 

the end of tln^ ivi}'n. So complacent did 
he become nmh'r tlu^ soolhih}' influence of 
these jilacid days, that in meetiiii' his last 
Parliament on February 12th. 1021, we find 
him sjH-akin}' in a vein of exai'}'eral ed 
friendliness. “ I am.” he said by way of pre¬ 
face, •■your own kindly Kiii},',” and then, 
haviii}' enlar}'ed u|Mni his exlrmne anxiety 
to maintain the liberties of the Mouse of 
Commons, he proeeiMled to remaik: ••Let 
./lot any stir youiltp to law (pieslions, debates, 
quirks tricks, and jerks, but continue your- 
sidves in that honest modesty, whereby you 


may have my ]iray<*rs to (iml for you. and 
procui’e the love of mo and a hajijiy •■nd of 
this Parliament.” A little more than twelve 
nuaiths after tla^ delivery of this curious 
speech “the Wisest fool in Knrope.” as Sully 
called him, died at Theobalds, in Essex. 

It may bo doubled whotbor .lames’s 
foeliti}'fiu' the Mouse of Commons was really 
the eontemptnous one whii^h his puhlic luds 
ap]iear to indicat(\ In his heart, of hearts he 
jiroliably had a wholesome resjiect for the 
|siwor vested in the pMiple’s rejiresentatives, 
even nnd*M' the restriidions inqiosed ujam 
them by Koval interpretations of tln^ Consti¬ 
tution in his own and his predecessor’s rei}?!!. 
Colour is }'iven to this view by a story 
relatc^d of Sir Kobert Cotton, who was one of 
twelvi^ members ajipointed to wait u|>on .lames 
at Ni'wmarket in 1()20 with a jirotest against 
t he King’s unconstitutional ac-ts. Seeing the 
deputation ajiproacbing, the King called out 
in sharp tones, “ Chairs! chairs! Here Ix^ 
twal kyngos coinin.” Anot her characUMist ic 
anewlote told of him is that, mounting a 
h(jr,se whit^h usually was very quiet, but now 
bt^gan to bound and ]iranco, his Majesty 



sin JOHN GLAXVtl.I.E. 


?<|iuiikor of tho Houho of Coiumonn durtiig ** tbo Short 
rariuuii«i)t” (1040). 
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(•xclJiiiiK'il. "Tlic (Ifi'I i‘ iii.v siiiil. siiTiili. iin you hi* iiol ijiiict. I'si* si'iiil vim (o llii* five limiilml 
ki)i:;s ill llii* lloiisi* of ('oiiiiiii)iis.” 

Viirviiiir ostiiiiiiii's liiivi* 111*1*11 foriiii*iI of .fiiinos’s fliiiriiofi*r. Imt 1 lii*ri* is 11 roiimikiilili* 
!i>'ii*i*iiii*iit aiiioiisrst all historians Unit il was liis almsi* of niilliorify i|iiiti* as imii*|i as liis soirs 
iiiisifo\i*niiiii*iil w’liii’li hroiifflil atHiiif. (In* ffroal stni,i(;lli* wliii-li loss Ilian (wonly yoars lalor 
ilolnfjt*(l, Kni(lanil with hlooil. Tin* |mhlii* iniiiil was ooniiinoly alainii*(l at. (ho siwoossivo 
oncroaohinoiits of tin* (Vown. anil in this ooinlilion it was ]ii*i*iiliarly rnooiitiro of viows 
anla<roiiistil* to (ho oxtii’iiii* a|i|ilii*atioii of iloctrinos oiihanoiii^ tin* status of tho sovoroii'ii. 

('harlos 1 .. on liis ]iart. was iinfortiinatoly too ]niti*h tho son of his fathor in li*in|ii*ranii*n( 
to |ii*ri*i*ivi* tho ilrifi of ovonts. Instoail of att(mi|itin^ to allay sns|)ii*iou hy tho ailojition ol 
a siriotly nioilorato anil iinjirovooativi* |K>lii*y, ho sooinoil to jfo out of his way to raiso 

i|Uos(ions oali'tilaloil to oxoiti* oontrovorsy. llaroly had In* hoon twolvo months on (In* throno 
liofori* ho was involvoil in a furious iIis)m(o with I’arliainont ovor thoir rinht to oail in i|uoslion 
tin* actions of Ids favourite ininistor. I’lickinnhani. This iioliloman had hroiinhl hiinsolf into 
Imd odour hy his jrross misinainiooincnt of (he Cadiz ox'jiodition, and a doinand was niaile for 
his iin)ii*ai‘hini*nt. To this Charlos ri*|ilii*d in a inossaoo oouchod in a strain of haughty 
insolonco; and when tho Coinnions, in doliaiico of his stronjily ox|)rossi*d viows. procoodod to 
draw n]i articles of iin|ioachnn‘nt. ho jiromptly caiisod to Im* arrosloil the two nioinhers who 
had hoon most, active in tho hiisinoss. 'I'hoso won* Sir .lolin Mliot. a Cornishman of ffooil 

family and hlaiiioloss lilt*, who was dostinod to fall a victim to the |io|iular caiiso. and Sir 
Dudley Divines, a loss ardont iiatriol. who was ultinialoly won over to (In* h’oyal side. 'I'ho 

('ommons. justly iniliipiant at this tlos|iolic act. assomhied with stern faces to oonsidor llioii 

course of |l|•ol•oduro. The Spoakor's call to proceed to the orders of the day was receivoil with 


atinrv shouts of ‘"Sil down ! sit down ! 
No husiness till we an* rijrhlod in 
our lihorties.” An ohsei|uious ConrI 
functionary heseoched the Mouse "not 
to move his Majesty with treiichini' 
on his proronat i\e. lost you hrini; him 
out of love with Parliaments.”' Hut. 
momhors were not to he moved hy 
such considerations. "To the Har! 
to the Pari” cried many voices, and 
so the tiimnlt continued until the 
llou.se |M>rforce had to he ailjoiirneil. 
The Peers sup|iorted the ('ominon.s 
in their ])ro(est, and at the end of 
ciirht days Charles was reluctantly 
constrained to release his victims. 
'I'lie episode ouifht to have hceii a 
lesson to the infatuated Kinif; Init, 
instead of that, it only seemed to 
act as an incentive to further deeds 
of violence. 

In all disputes he came olT 
second liest. At len^t h. wearied with 
repeated rehutfs. he dissolved Parlia¬ 
ment in indecent ha.ste, ]»i>romptorily- 
.saying, when asked to allow the 
I/irds a lonj^er sitting. ••>■(), not a 
minute.” .After this ciune attem|tts 
to raise ta.xation without the authority 



Ji iliKliiixiliHliiiI ii|'|Kiiifiul «f Cluii tcM I ’b iBilicy. Up wns iiiiiiiiiiiu*<l tu till* Tciwnr 
nil tin- iliBBiilntiiin ol Jlii Hmnrnt in lill'li, in-.il nininim-il u | riMini-i mail li':i-l. 
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TilK liOirSK OK iiHUOS IN TIIK TL.Mi: OK CIIAUI.IIS i. 

Uic Kiii^ ou the tlirmtc, with iIh* I.iinls S|iirit.ii:il »ii<t 'rr>uiK>inl in tliflr I‘«1 h-s. 


(iT 1’ai‘liiiiiH‘nt. followed by tlie nieiiioriilili^ protest of Jlaiiipdjii and other |iatr;ols. \il;o di*eliii(*d 
to pay the ilh'oal exactions, and were iinprisoiieil as a eoaseipieiice. 'Ilieir deleiilioii <Teal(Ml 
a flame in the eoinilry which was not to he extinifnished until the imliapp_\ Charles liad been 
sent to his doom, and the last vestii'es of monarehieal institutions had disappeared. 

It does ii^it lie within oiir proviiiei* to oo in any detail into the l•vellls of this stormy 
period ill Kiiolish history, .so familiar to all constitutional students. Our purpose will 1hi served 
by toucliiuo ii|Hin a few of tlu' more stirriiio <‘|iisodes in the jrreal slru>;,<,de which occurred 
within the I'alaci^ of Westminster, and for the most part under tin* veiier.ible roof of St. 
Stephen's Chapel. The tirsi move in tin' straiioe, eventful diiima was the summoniii<r of the 
Parliament of H>2S. This body, in ]ioint- of intellect not less than influence, was one* of the 
most rmiiarkable thaf had »‘ver mef at West minster. Daniel Webster, the i;roat. Auierican 
orator, once declarc'd that the oratory which marked it was anioiiost the finest he had ever read. 
The coiriplinnait is not unde.served. Krajrmeiitary tis the records are. they supply exainjiles of 
eloipieiici', characterised by a loftiness of sentiiiu'iif. a wealth of tellino; illustration and a ffracel'nl 
itnaifery such as are. nir<*ly iMicouufeved. A terrible earnestness, there can be no ipiesiioii, 
frave an unwonted stimulus and eh'vatiou to the delmte.s. “'I'lie <*yes of Christendom tire 
u|ion us,” said one sjieaker, and that was the feeling which dominated the assembly, 'fliey 
were not mere deh'gates, rejristerinf( settled decrees, but men to whom the destinies of a nation 
were entrust<>d. 'the general note of the debates was soiiibns as belitled the seriousness of the 
limes. Ibit they were not without an occasional gleam of grim humour. One singular incident 
which I.siiac D’l.sraeli relates may lie recalled in this connection, 'flie House was one day sitting in 
startled astonishment at an overbearing mes.sage received from the King, when a whimsical, 
crack-brained jioliticiau. Sir .lames Netln-ssole, got up and entreated h-av(> to tell bis last night’s 
dream. The incon.se(iuentiality of the interriijition amused tin* lloii.si^ but Nethersole replied 
to Jhe laughter by saying tbat "kingdoms had been saved bv dreams.” .Mlowed to proceed, 
he said “he saw two good ]iastur('.s; a flock of sheep was in the one, and a bell-wether alone 
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in (lie otiior; B groat, ditoh was l;)ptvreon lliom. and a narrow bridge over tlin diU*h.” Tiie 
Siioakevr Iumo interiiosod witli l.lie roniark tlial. ‘-it. Bi<Kjd not wit,li tlie gravity of ilie House to 
listen to droains"; but the House was inclined to hoar him out. “ The sheep would sometimes 
go over to (he bell-wether, or the bell-wether to the sheeit. Once Iwth met on the narrow bridge, 
and the (pK'stion was who should go Imck, since both could not. go »)n witlmiit dangiT. One sheep 
gave oyuiiscl that the shei-p on the bridge should lie on their bellies and let the l)ell-wether 
go over their bu-ks.” The aiiidication of this dilemma he left to the House. Kliot, Wentworth, 
and ('oke ])rotested agsiinst the intcrim^tation of dreams in the House, and gimenilly jssa- 
Nethersoh^ was snultbwl; but to him Iwlongs the credit of brightening an otherwise dark 
jiage of his(<»rv. 

'I’he imtcome of this Parliament was the historic Petition of Kight—an ever memorable 
landmark in the fight for freedom. In this document it was demanded “that no man her«*after 
lie comjs-lhsl tt» make or yitdd any gift, loan, benevolence, tax. or suchlike charge without 



Tim ciiii.niiKN' or ciiaui.I'»< i. 

((iftcrn'imlM I’riru'flMtof Omn^^) ; iMikft iif Yi>rk (jiflorwtmlMjiiiiiitM 11.); Prince nf Walt^H tuftvrnurilN (7b;ir]«w II.): 

JMiriiNtth (died uuntarriud); Anno (dtfd in tnfnnoy). 


common consent by Act of Parliament; that none 1» called to answer or take such oath, or 
to give attendance, or bi confined or otln^nvise molested or disipiieted coin'erning the same or 
for refusal thereof; that no freeman in any such manner as is Is'fore mentioned Ik* iinjirisoned 
or detaim^d; that your Alajesty would be ]ileased to remove* the said soldiers and marines, 
and that your jieople may not be so burtheiusl in time to come; that the aforesaid 
commissions for proceeding by martial law may lie revoked and annulled; and that hereafter 
no commissions of the like naturo rimy issue forth to any jK*m»n or jiersons whatever, to be 
exiH'iitc'd as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your .Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or 
jMit to death contrary to the laws and franchises of the land.” After some evasions Charles 
was event tudly driven to accept this momentous d<H-uinent in the form of a hill. Hut 
the surrender was only in form. An attempt to draw still tighter tln^ binds of jirivilege 
in the matter of the tunnage and ]ioundage dues, which Charles Inul established without, the 
assent of the Commons, broke down the barrier of restraint which he had imposed, on 
himself. Angercsl at the new demand sprung u]K)n him, he ]iut in im unex|M>cted ai)i>eanmce 





FrotA tht jtieiVLUt fiainUd IttSi 6/ Danitl ^ttns, 

CIIABLES 1., 

Whose arbitrary exerdue of tbo Iloyul prerogative resulted in the great Civil Wiir. 
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TIIK 8TAU CllAMKKU. 

Tlio hujiiu of ibe ilreutl tnlmtiiil which fl^tirod fto prumitseiitly in Uic conHtitnttonal Rtnigglc 
which }irccc(1ed the Civil War. 


at (lie House of liords on June 2(itli, ami prorngneil Parliament, ojienly avowin;^ tliat he 
did so to cut short the rein oust ranee, to which, if it went on, he might give a harsh 
answer.” 

In the new session the old i|nes(ions were revived with fresh vigour. With indomitahle 
di^terminnt ion Kliot and his fellow-patriots urged the illegality of the tunnage and poundage 
dues. When the King found they were not to he sileneed he adopted new tactics: he tried 
with greater sueec'ss to inuxzle the Speaker, and so frustrate their aims. The oeeu)iani of tin 
chair of that day was Sir John Finch, a poor invortehrate creature, who was jieeuliarly 
susceptible to such piessure as the King could jnit upon him. 'J'he scene in ■which he disclosed 
the full force of the Itoyal influence is one of the most curious in the. history of I’arliainent. 
On JMarch 2nd, 1(12!), Sir .lohn Kliot w<-nt down to the House with a remonstrance against the 
King’s arbitrary acts in the matter of tunnagi* and jxiundage, but the Sjieaki'r ileclined to 
read it. ThereuiMUi Sir John Kliot. read the document, himself, and the Speaker was asked to 
put the (jue.stion. Finch replied that -he was commanded othenvise by the King. Selden 
prole.sted against (he view that the Speaker could refuse to discharge his functions; but 
Finch’s answer was that “he luul exjiress command to rise us soon as he had delivered his 
message.” Suiting the action to the wordj he prejiared to leave tlu^ chair. In an instant a 
dozen hands were outstretched to hold him back. The Privy (suincillors ]iresent endeavoured 
to free him, but Holies declared “he should sit still till it jileu.sed them to rise”; whcreujion, 
with tears in his eyes. Finch exclaimed, "1 will not say I will not, but 1 dare not.” Selden 
remarki'd that he “ever loved his jierson well, 3 'et could not choose but much blame him now— 
that he, Is-ing the servant of the House, should refuse their command under any colour, and that 
his obstinacy would lie a jirecedcnt to jiosteiity, if it should go unpunished. For that hereafter, 
if we should meet a dishonest Speaker (and we cannot, promise ourselves to the contnuy), he 
might, under pretence of the King’s command, refuse to jiropose the business and indh-tment 
of the House; he therefore vdshed him to proceed.” Finch, however, was not to lie moved. 
“With weeping and supplicatory orations” he declined to do what was reijuired of him., As 
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the House could not get on with tlie Speaker, tliey determined to do witliout him; and 
Holies, amid gi'oat elieering, rcjwl a siatemeut wliich diuiutinced as an enemy to the kingdom 
any one who might iidroduee PojH*ry or Arminianism, or aid in the <‘Xiictioii of ]ioundag«' and 
tunnage. ('harles, who was in tlie House of ixmls at tlie time, hearing that the Comnioais 
were silting in defiance of his orders, s(mt word that the Serg(sinl-a(-Arms was to leave with 
the mace. Irninediafady the key was turned in the door of the House to jav.vent that 
functionary from leaving. TIkmi tJliarles sent the eajilain of the kind of i)ensioners to force 
tlie do<a'; hut this extreme stej» was reiahavd nnnecessiiry by tin? rising of (he Housi*. Eight 
days la(i‘r tlie Parliament was dissolved, the King in his speecli adrilading (he step to •■the 
undutiful and seditions <-arriage of (ht^ I/iwer Honsi*.” linmediafely^ afterwards Eliot, Selden, 
Strode, Holies, and other eminent ])atrio(.< were by Charles’s order east into jaison. Eliot 
remained in custoily until his death, and Selden did not regain his liherly un(il four years 
after his arrc^st. 

Eleven years elapsed before another Parliament was summoned—years full of invents of 
the highest significanc<( and impoi't.iinei!. In the interregnum Charles ruled without a 
Parliament, laying up for himself, by his illegal e.XiK^tions, principal amongsl. which was the 
historic Shi|i JSIoney, a stori! of ])o]>ular ill-will wliich was soon to overwhelm him with its 
forces The new Pialiument, known in history us the Short Parliament, in contradistinction 


to its famous successm*, 
immediately ] iroceeih'd 
to the discussion of the 
popular grievances, 
taking 111 ) thread 

where it was (Irojiped 
eleven years hc'fore. 
This was the last thing 
t hat Charles wanted, and 
he therefori^ brought the 
sittings to an abrupt 
close by a dissolution 
ttitliin thn'e wei^s of 
the meeting. A Parlia¬ 
ment, however, had now 
become a necessity to 
Ids existenee. The ex- 
cheijner was empty, the 
illegjil imposts could no 
longei be relied on to 
furnish even moderate 
funds; and, meanwhile, 
the Scotch invasion had 
cast ujion (.lie King’s 
(lovernnient an onerous 
burden of a kind 
which it was iin]x)ssible 
to evade. All these 
circumstances tended to 
iiitlueuce the. King to 
iDsort yet once more to 
constitutional methods. 
The • Parliament he 
summoned on 
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NovemlH*r 3nl, 1()40, was tlie great assuinbly which will he known to all time as the Ixnig 
I’arliainciit -"a Parliaiueiit which many, before that time, thouglit would never have had a 
beginning, and afterwards that it would n«*ver have laid an end.” Cliarles viewed its inet'ting 
with feelings of anxiety; and well ho migbt, fi»r tliere was a spirit abnaul in the country 
wbi«-h angnri'd ill lor its d(‘libi‘r.itions. Not many days intervened after the ojsuiing of the 
I'aHiament befon? striking jaxmf was given of tlie sh-rn determination of the j)oj)nlar 
re|ires<*ntatives to coinjad n'tribution for [Mist wixnigs and laisnre guarantees for futun! liln'ity. 
Its first action was to jkiss a bill enacting that the int<'rval bi'twi'cn Parliaments should 
never exceed three yciu's. Next it declan'fl the illegality of Ship Money, and annulled the 
judgment whieh in the inteiT<>gnuin had been jKissed against llampilen for non-payment of the 
impost. 'I’he Star (Miamher and other unconstitutional tribunals inimical to the liberty of 


the sidiject, t-«M), w«*nt 
the most dramatiedis- 
spirit of Parliament 
against StratTord, the 
the King, who had 
authority stink in the 
by his dragoonings 
Mi'cting on November 
Co n 1 m I >11 s I )ro»>e( ‘d ed 
(|U(‘siion without un- 
I'jion the daunt l<‘ss 
vidious duty of taking 
he announceil that he 
highest imjiortance to 
and mov(>d that the 
cleared of st rangers, 
the keys placed on the 
delivered a long and 
denunciation of Straf- 
the impression jiro- 
that I he I louse deciiled 
meiit, Koi+hwith the 
and Pym \ias sent 
House of lairds to 
tion eoine to. As- 
of the Peers’ chamber, 
members of the 
"1 do hi're, in the 



from n ropy qf a pni utinff by Kan J)yck, 

THOMAS WKNTWOBTH, KAllL OV HTBAFFOUD, 
UlnUtoruf wbixie iM>l{cy of ^^Tborougir* him U> 


by the board. Pul 
]>layof the remorseless 
was the action taken 
saturnine .Minister of 
made the nanu‘ of 
nostrils of the nation 
and his exact ions. 
11th, the House of 
to deal with tin* 
necessary preface*. 
Pym de*volved the in- 
the init iative*. Pising, 
had a matter of the 
lay liefore the House*. 
He>use sheiulel be* 
the doeirs loe*ki*el anel 
table*. 'Phis eleine*, bee 
e.xciting harangue in 
ford. So gre*at was 
ilui!i.*el by his oiiitoi'y 
feu* instant im)ie*ach- 
diMirs wi*re> unloi*ke*d 
as messe*nge*r to the 
announce the resolii- 
se*mbling at thee bar 
with many le*iuling 
Commons, he. saiel: 
name of the Commems 


imw asse*mbled in l‘arliame*nt, and in the name of all the Comnmns of Kngland, accuse* Thomas, 
Karl eif Straftead, liorel-l.ieutenant of Iredand, of high treason; anel lhe*y have commaneleKl me 
further to de*slri* your hirelsliips that, he may he sequestered from Parliame'ut and feirthwith 
comniitte‘d to jirison.” Inten8t>ly dramatic in itstdf, the situation was maile elouhly im]ir<*ssive 
by the a|>jM*arance uisin the scene shortly afterwarels of Ht.raflfeml himse*lf. It is state*d that 
he enter.*d the clmrnlier while the Peers were deliberating upon the message deliveixsl by 
Pym. “With a proud glooming countenance” he made for his place; hut. the Loi-ds intervened 
and he was ordered to withdniw until he was summoned. Ijtiier he was called in and ordered 
to kn(*el and yield himself u|) a jirisoner tx> Plack liod. He essayed to s^ieak, hut the I^ords 
■would not hear him; and dellvi*ring up his sword he went out of the cluunlu'r, “no man capping 
to him before whom that morning the greatest of Kngland would have stooil discovered.” 
Charles, to his lasting dishonour, delivered up his lieutenant a sacrifice to the wolves. Strafiord 
was executed on May 12th, 1641. 




J'l'om UA origitial diuieing Og A. If, JUtK.’ni’utick, 

A MEMOBABLE SCESE IN THE HOtTSK OP COMMONR 
“ Sums waT«! their hob. over their hesile, nnd others took theIr nrorde ont of their belt*, eettiiig the lower jiart on the gtonn.!.’' 
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Mwinwliilt!, llio work of ostabliuhing barrieru to witbstand the encroachments of the Crown 
proceeded A Inll was passed and rticeivcd tlie Jtoyid assent enacting thiit 1‘arliuJnent 

shoiild not be dissolved without the assent of the Commons. Followin<r this came the drafting 
of the Grand lieimmstrance, a narrative of ]»opular grievances and ii statement of ]iul)lic 
rights—“an apjieal to the riathm ratlif*'r than an address to tlie Crown.’ A llttuse worked to 
t.litt liigliest stiitc* of tension gathered on Novemlxo' 2;ird to discuss the jironounccment. 
Opinion w:*s evenly divided as to the policy of some of tlie clauses, and so great was the 
heat engendert'd that it' seemed at one time that there might be bhxKlshed. Jjenthall, the 
Speaker, exercised a moileraling influence. A little joke perpetrated on the occasion- we may 
assiimi' to calm the assembly has beirome historic. In the course of the proceedings ]Mr. 
John ])igby, meinlier for Ulillxinie Port, came: in and seated himself upon the ladder by which 
meinlHU's usually wmit uji to the seats under the g.illery. Observing him, the Speaker dtisired 
him to take his jilace and not to sit niion the ladder “as if he were going to lie hanged. 



Fi'om apainti»u O, AnutUtf matle atiout 1803. 

A VI£1V OF THIS. PALACK AND ABBEY. 

A coui|iari«oD of iHeluro with that on 14 will show the (n'cat clian^ In tho river front. 


Acwirding to the narrator, sombre as was the jirevailiug feeling, the House was greatly amused 
at this sally. The mirth, however, was transient. Ailer the Itemonstrance laul been carried 
at one o’chx-k in the morning by the small majority of but eleven votes, a motion was naule 
by ]\Ir. Gmrge I’almer, a lawyer, in favour of the entering on the lecords of the names of 
those who pj'otested, with a view to the determination of the (piestion whether the right to 
jirotest c.vi.‘ted in the Jlou.se. lx)ud cries of “All! All!” burst from the Ixmches ujiun which 
the King's jiarty sat. “‘All! All!”’ says D’liwes, “ wjis cried from side to side; some waved 
their hats over their heads, and others took their swords in their scabluirds out of their belts 
and held them by the ])ommels in their hands, .setting the lower imrt on the groiinil; and, 
if God had not. prevented it, there was very great danger that mischief might have lx*en done." 
Tho members finally jiarted in jieace, but it was with the feeling that the night’s work was 
pregnant with mighty couscfjuences for the nation. Cnmiwell declared that had the IJemon- 
stninee not been carried he would have sold out and left Kngland the next, morning. 

'i'he gulf between the King and the Commons was imtncasumbly widemxl Viy the jiossing 
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•lulix tIAMPDKX, 

Thn faiiiniiM \v|kihu utKUttiltat imyiiicni of 

Siitp Money wax 11 laiiilni.'irk in tlm coiiKtitntional 
Kiniggii) tlic (*ivil Wcr. 


of tlie Grand KiMnonstriince. It was becoming increas¬ 
ingly clear that only the arbitrament of arms could settle 
the issue. At tliis juncttire Charles, with that strange 
capacity for always doing the wrong thing which dis¬ 
tinguished him throughout his reign, n^solved ii|K)n the 
foolish step of arresting the jiopular leaders. He was 

iloubtless largely intluenced on the occasion by the 
Queen, whose hatred of I’ai'liamimt h:ul l)ecome almost, 
a dist*!ise. Sir AVilliam Coke has left behind him a 

curious account of the* ev«'Uts of the jieri<Kl, which 

iitdicat<‘s the malign jiiirt her Majesty ]»layed in this 
scene of the Great. 'IVagedy. From this it is to be 
giithercd that an ineffectual attempt having Is'en maih' 
on .hmuary Srd to si'cure tlu^ am^st of one ni«Mnl.)cr of 
the House of Lords and five of the House of Commons, 
a long and warm delwite ensued in the Itoyul chamber, 
as the result, of which ('liarlcs nr-solved that he. would 

hims«‘lf demand tin? mcndiers the n(*xt morning. A 

night’s refh'ction, how«!Vc‘r, brought him to a sense of 

the fidly of the projected course. “He went to the 

t^ucen’s ajiurtnumts early, and finding J/uly ('.iirlisle with her, t(K)k her Majesty into her 
closet, and then* having jnit to lier all the luiziirds of the attt'inpt and all its po.ssil)le con- 
se(iucnc('s, tleclar<‘d that he must ahindon it. Wherixit the (iueen, no longer able to contain 

her passion, is siiid to have violently burst out, ^ AHess, jmliroii ! Go pull the.se rogues out 

!)>• th(' cars, on. ne vie revoyez jamaw !' ^ Thus taunted, the King coiild but persist, in his 
dangerous mission. So. gatlnning together two 
or three hundnal solilicrs, and attended by his 
nephew Charh'.s, tln> Klc<'tr)r Palatine, he dir<>cted 
his way to Palace ^'ard. Warning had been 
conveyed to Pym by Lady Carlisle of the pro¬ 
jected raid, 01)^1 four of tlie five members marked 
out for vengeance - Pym, Ham]Klen, Ilazlerig, 
and Holies - laid been i«icked oft' by boat to the 
City. Tlie fifth. Strode, determined to remain 
and fiwe tla^ King, but he was eventually forced 
from the House by his frii'iid, Sir Walter Karle, 
just as Charle.s’s face was mitering Palace I’ard. 

Advancing through AVestininstcr Hall, aiul leaving 
his soldiers there, Charles sent word that he was 
jiresent. In response to his summons the diair 
was immediately ojamed, and. aeeom]Kinied by 
his nejilu'W, he passed in, eagerly glancing as he 
walked uj) the tliMir at tlie jilaee wliere Pym 
was aeiaistouied to sit. Charles uncovered as he 
entered, and the. House uncovered ^ilso. Aji- 
Iiroaching the chair, the King said to Iji'iithall, 

“ Hy your leave, Mr. Siieakiw. 1 must borrow 
your chair a little.’’ What followed is faithfully 
recorded in an account prepared by l{tl.shwoith, 
the clerk, from oaivful notes made at the 
time. “‘Gentlemen,’ said the King in halting 
sentences, ‘ I aih soiry of this occasion of coming 







WILLIAM LEXTHALL. 
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from l/ii iwtnn li) Ooptcy, 

A KAMOUS 8CENK IS THK nOUi5B OF COMMONS. 

Cliarlcn dcniiuiiliu}; the five nioiiibuiH—ryiii, Iluniiidaii, lluzierii;, IIiiIIm, imcl Strudo, 


unto you. Yostmlivy 1 scut a Scrf'cant.-at-Arms uixrn a very imiioitant occasion to a]i|ir<‘li(‘nrl 
some that. l>y my command were SK-ensed of Jiigli ti-easoii; wlicrcunto I did t'xpect olwdiciKa' 
and not a messaj(e. And I must declare unto you here, that, allndt no Kiiiff that ever was in 
Kngland shall 1 m> more careful of your jirivilcges to maintain tliem to the ullcrniost of his 
l^iower th.an I sliall be; yet you must know that in cases of treason, no ]H>rson ha^h a privilcgt-. 
And, tluTcfore, I am come to know if any of tliea; persons t hat were iua-used are here.’ 

“Then casting liis eyes upon all tlie members in tlie House, he said: *1 d») not s»a! any 
of them: 1 thinke I should knowtliem. For I must tell you, gentlemen, tlait s<i long as tlicse 
'^lersons that are accused (for no slight crime, but for treason) are law, I cannot e.\p<‘ct that 
the House will Ix! in the right way tbit I do heartily wish it. Tlierefore 1 am C4>me to tell 
you, that I must have them wheresoever I find them.’ 

“Then his Maje.stie said: ‘Is Mr. Pym here?’ to which nobody giive answer. ‘Well, since 
I see all niy birds ai-e flown, I do exi)ect from you that you shall send th<*m unto me as stxni 
as they return hither. But I assure you, on the word of a King, J never did intend any 
foree, hut shall prix-eed against them in a legal and fair way, for 1 never meant any other. 
And now, since 1 see I lannot do what I came for, 1 think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have said formerly, that whatsoever I have done in favour and to the gtaxl of my 
subjects, I do mean to maintain it.’ ” 

Uhe si»eech ended with a reiteration on the part of the King of his expectation that the 
imjjugned memhers should be sent to him, and then, his eye lighting on the Sjieaker, he 
asked him whither they had. gone. Falling on his knees, Lenthall answered in these 
nuunorahle words: “ I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak in this place but as this 
House is pleased to direct me, whose st^vant I am here; and I humbly lieg your Majesty’s 
IKirdon that I cannot give any other answer than this to what your Majesty is pleased to 
deiuiind of me.” Baffled at all jointa, the King strode out of the now excited House, the 
members the while crying out aloud, “ so he might hear them,” “ Privilege! Privilege! ” 







Fnm thfjvinitng in the KiiliMtat Pi hitrJ til l.yom, Fraiii f 

Forirait Gallrrtf nUrihmtrtl to Miin GlioertuUi, 


WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY. 

'jriic filinoiis minister (it state of Queen lili/aK-tli, and the direct ancestor of the Marquess of Salisbtirv. An itinsirions r 
statesman, who did imich to build up the "reattiess of I:n|:land. 
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Ht'ihVttHCcU ttypuraiiMtoii o/thi: Ari ty'London feottk theii‘ Uwjt ptah 0/ tht pit'lMX try L\ H'. Vope, 

Tim TttAIM-UANDS LKAVK LONDON. 

A frciKx) iu the ruont' corridur depicting tli« setting out of iiio tnun'bitiiiU to miHc tho siego of Oloaceator. 


Tims t(rrininated this ]K*rlmps the most iiioviiijj, aiul in its eon sequences most momentous, 
episode that ever j^aissed within tlie ancient walls of St. Stephen’s Chaped. The tu'curaey 
to the smallest dehiil of the descrijition giv(*n of it by Uushworlh is heyond question. Tiu^ 
indefatigiihle clerk look copious notes during the progress of the dramatic scene, and Charles’s 
quick eye noting this, he sent for the reiwrt, and suhsequently returned it to llushworth with * 
corrections. 

The natural consequences of the King’s arbitrary conduct followed quickly. A wave of 
indignation swept ov«*r the metrojiolis, which elevab'd the five nieiahers to the 2>'*>*it'on of 
Ijojiular heroes. Safely pi-otected in that ‘‘ stronghold of liheity,” the City, t Imy were feted 
and cures-si'd by the jK)2>ulju‘e, while then* were ominous manifestatiojis of nng<M’ against the 
King. Still Charles was unable to n*ad the signs of the times. With jthenomenal obstinacy, 
he, on the morning after his alwrtive visit to St. Steidieu’s, jinari'CMled to the City to secure 
if jKJssible the |>ersons of the five members. Agiiin his intentions W(*n; frustrated hy a stunly 
determination to juntect the upholders of constitutional lib<*rt.y. {'harles, chagrined and enqity- 
handet^ retume<i to Whitehall amid increasing murmurs of “Privilege! Privilege!” uttered 
by the citizens who tlmmgcd the stivets. Convinced at last of the fatal error that be had 
committed, and aiq»rehcnsive of the consequences, Charles on January .oth discreetly withdrew 
to ifanqtton lk)urt, never to return Jo Isnidon again save as a iirisoner. Meanwhile, tho 
Commons, through the agency of a specially nppiunted (lommittw, which sat fir.sl, at tho 
Guildiiall and later at the (iiwers’ Hall, had been actively occupicHl in concerting measures 
fd^ efifectively jmitecting its rights from fuither encnaichments. 
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This body, in conjmmflon with the City nuthorities. mmlc armiijji^ineiits for the safe 
return of the live ineiidMirs to Westminster to resume tlieir Parliamentary duties. Tlie event 
took jilaee on the morning after Cliarles’s withdrawal, and it assumed the|as]ieet of a trinni])hal 
jH'ogress. Kseorted by the sln'riffs and two tiiousand of the City trained IhuuIs and a vast body of 
eitixens, tlm intrepid Commoiu'rs wen> eondueted to London Bridge, where tliey «‘mbarked witli 
tlieir esi'ort on Isials. As tlie imposing fleet moved up the river it was gri'eted with vcx’ifeifms 
V‘i*lamatii,ons from tlie tliiekly lined shore. At Westminster the Speaker and leading members 
of the Jlouse i’eeeived the jiarty, while a body of four thousand Buekinghamshire yeomen massed in 
the background made an inijKising guard of honour. Following this came excited deliates in 
the House, with the ado]itiou of strong iiie.isiires to secure the inviolability of the Constitution. 
The floodgates of passion were now widely opened, and nothing could stem (he torrent. IiiefTeetual 
eftbrls were made by the King’s friends, who realised the temper that was ahroad, to induce 
him to surrender to Paiiiainent, at least for a time, some jiortion of his authority, esjiecially 

over the Army. But the King was adamant. “Not for an hour,” was his rejily. Withdrawing 

to Vork, he m;u1e jireparations for the inevitable conflict. 

For the next five years the interest was traiisfened fiDm the Council Chamber to the 
battlefield, wliere Cavalier and I{oundhe:ul fought for the mastery on each side with the tenacity 
of a stublsmi nice. Into the details of the bloody struggle it. is nniiecessaiy to enter. 1'he 
]>roeeedings at Westminster did not again assiiine a special importance until the closing period 
of the war, when Presbyterians and Independents contended for domination in the National 
Councils. That singular int(>niecine strife was an uflermath of the war which seemed likely 
at. one time to rend the Parliamentary party in twain and produce con.se(|uences as disastrous 

as those of the war itself. Croinweirs slat(‘smanship and military genius, however, served in 

the long rnn to give a consistency, if not a unity, to the National Conmils. 'Jhe m(>tlnsls 



ST. STKI’IIKNS ClIAPKI.. 

ISxterior of the faitionii hoiuo ut the Iloueo of Coiiinion5i tut it appeared iu the eiglitoeiith eouturj. 









<t> KU|>|>rn8s tlio Preslnlcniui ]»!irtv, wliicli luul sci-unMl odiitrol of flio I’arlmiiK'iitary 
iiiacliiiicrv. wi'io us dnistie as any tliat (’liarlos laul ovar vcnfmad ii|ion. Hv a dciiionsiration 
in (orcc of the Parlianicntarv Army, in widcli the IndepeTidetifs were overwlielmin,t;ly Mroiii', 
Itenzil Holies and tmi other leaders of the Presbyterian jiarly wer<‘ fore<*d ft) wi<hd«nv tliein- 
selvi's into exile, and tinf (siininons wta-e eoin]i<dled to jiass an Aet dealing with tliei Militia «)n 
lines a|>iM'oved by tlu' Army. A teiii])orary reaetioii was eaustal by a eomitia'-demonstration by 
the <'ity apprentiee.s. who invadt'd tin* Parliamentary proeinets, and liy sIkm’I’ jdiysieal force eoin- 
pelled the (listlueted iSiMiate to rescind t heir pH'vions deei.sions. lint tin* streiioth of Ind((pendent. 
inlhumee in the Army served to i-eetifv this. .Marchino to Jsmdon from ilonnslow Heath, the 
f{i‘eat. armed force reinstated in the chair SjieaktT I/'iilhall, who had lH‘en ejected in favour 
oi .Mr. Harry Pelhani, a Presbyterian nomiiK'c, and it by other m<*asiires asserted its power 
as well as its intention to direct the course of Parliaimait. Yid anotlier efl'ort was la'ces.sary, 
however, before tlm eomph*l(( jaa'iluininance of Independent views was assured. Tins was 
tlie historic (j(*.cti(m of malcontcMit Piesbyterians known as *• I'riihi's Puroc*.’’ so called from 
the name of the (toloiud who dircfcted the operation. In its llagrant disregard of all Pari ianumt ary 
dignity and right the outrage was even gi'os.ser than that which (’harles had perpelratcnl. 
Placing a ivgiimuit of horse alsmt the stationing a formidable force of foot in jhe 

hthby and piveincts, Colonel Pride to(*k up his position in the lobby with a list of inemlMws in 
his liand, and with Ixtrd (irey by his side to aid in their identity. As the legislators passed 
outya Ixxly of about a hundred and fifty of tluun, idl of the Presbyterian ]S‘rsu:ision, were 
aiTest(‘d. Included in the nmks of dHeiiUH was ]Mr. Prynne. This stiuxly legislator did not 
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at all relish the jjtirge. lie demanded “ by wliat. authority and commission, and for what cause, 
they did thus violently seize on and pull him down from the House ”; to which I’ride replied 
by pointing to the armed soldiers standing round alwut him with swords, muskets, and 
matches lighted. Prynne then jirotested agsiinst his arrest as a high breach of the jnivileges 
of Parliament and an affront to the House, and h(f said that stir be would not of his own accord. 
Pride ^wasted no further time in argument. He pushed I’rynne into the Queen’s Court, 
where already were gathered a number of prisoners. Meanwhile, the House, hearing of the 
occurrence, sent out the Sergeant-at-Arms to demand the release of the imprisoned members. 
Pride, however, was not to be intimidated. Wlum a second message had been brought, more 
urgent than the first, he gtive orders for the detention of the Sergeant-iit-Arms, mid continued 
with his arrests. As soon as be had comiileted his full tale he sent some two-thirds of the jiarty 
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about their business with injunctions never to show their faces again at St. Stephen’s, and 
relegated the remaind(‘r to jnison. 

Pride’s audiuity aecomyilished its ]mr|K)se. It was a Commons entirely ummiable to tlie 
Army whiidi now addressed itself to the qui'st ion of the disysisal of the King. On December 2;5i‘(l 
the thinned Jlouse commenced its dclibrirations on this grave issue. Tlie apjiointmiuit of a 
Commitlt‘e to draw uy» a charge and lioar witnesses was followed, on .Tanuary 2nd, l(i49, by the 
jKissing of a resolution asserting that, ‘‘by the fundiuiumtal laws of this kingdom, it is treason 
in the King of Kngland for the time being to levy war against, the I’arliament and King of 
I'.ngland,” and luldiug an ordinance “for en*cting a High Court of .lustice for the trying and 
j..idgiiig Charles Stuart, King of Kngland.” The Isirds declined to accejit this ordinance; 
and, t.hough there was a fc^eblc effort to effect a compnimise, the Commons were left in the 

end to conduct the imyieachment alone, mider circumstances which we shall dcscrilie in a It.ter 
••hajiter. 









CltVrTKIl IV. 


MKMOItIKif OF ST. STFPJIFiVS {coHllinie<l)—TJll-: CO^^MOFWFA WJI. 


TiiK (l<*!x1Ii of till' KiliK loft tlio W!iv olwir to <lio cstulilisliitioiit of (lie (’(imnioiiwcallli, (owiirds 
which of tlio keener sj)irifs of thi? I'arliiimeiitnrv piiitv luitl been workiiijf from the very 

outset of tlie Civil ^Var. Kven liefori; tlio (lisainiearanee of the nionarehy in the tinjjedy of 
Whitehall, the Coiiiinons hail seltled upon a new (ireat Seal of enrions desi>pi. ()n one side was 
a map of linfjlaiid, Ireland, and the islands of .lersev and (iuernsey, with the arms ot Kiigland 
and Ireland. On the obverse side w.as a representation in has-relief ol the House ol ('oriimons 
sitting, with the motto: •• In the first yeare of FrcM'dome hy (iod’s blessing ri'stored, l(i4S.” Ajiart 
from the historie iin|>oi-tanee which attaches to this relie, it is interesting as (‘inbodying one of 
the 1 ‘arliest aiitbentie pictures of the House of Commons in ai’tion. 

No riMiin for doubt was left as to the spirit in which the new (loveninienl was to be 
eonduetsal. I,ess than a week after Charles’s execution- on Kebniary (!th, Ki'lS)—the Commons 
agri'cd to a resolution declaring that ‘‘the House of I’eers in Parliament is useless, dangerous, 
and ought to b«> abolished”: and alMilished it was -for the moment. Close upon this declaration 


came a deiinnei.ation of monarchy 
as a jirincipU* “ iinnecessary, 
burdensome, and dangerous to 
the lib(>rty, safi'ty, and the public 
•interest of the*])eo;ile of the 
nation.” Is'gislative force was 
given to thi'se sentiments, and 
it seemed that the country was 
to settle down jieaceably to an 
era of ultra-ileiiKwratii' govern¬ 
ment. P>ut the sjiirit of imre-st 
was abroad, and for the next few 
years Cromwidl was engaged in 
luittling with inilnences inimical 
to the oriler which he had 
estiiblished. At lengtii, wearied 
of the effoit. and jierceiving that, 
his safety resteil in iiis assnmiition 
of dictatorial ])owei’s. he decided 
upon the forcible suppression of 
the liong Parliament. The story 
of this fimioiis coup is in 

keejting with the whole of the his¬ 
tory of this extrimrdinary ja-riod. 

|Cromwell was engaginl in a 
eonsulhition with the jn'incijml 



tiik obkat skai. or tiik comaioswuai.tii, 

A» altered in allowing tlio Uim» of Cmnnioiu nitling. 
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offifCTs of tlic Army atid his 
frionds nt tin*. (\)(*k|)it on April 
aotli, Ifinii, wlien nows was 
hroufflit- l)y (sdoind Iufjoldshy 
that, tlio ('oratnons worn on tho 
jioint of passing an Act for tlioir 
(lissointion, winch tlioy had boon 
discussing fcsr some time. Iiti- 
modiatoly ho jait liiins(df at tho 
lu*ad of a jiosso of soldiory, and, 
marcliing down King Strool, 
procoodc'd to tho llonso. <»f 
('oininons. tjwiotly taking Ids 
s«‘at in his ju'cnsloinod jilaco 
witliont intorrupling tho dolmti-. 
ho awaitod dovoloimionts. Mis 
oj)]ior1 nility canio whon 1 ln‘ 
Speaker arose to put tho ipiostion. 
'J'lii'ii, doffing Ids hat, lie arose 
to address tlie Mouse. Outwanlly 
his manner was calm, hut his 
speech l)(‘t rayed tho extreim^ 
irritation hi‘ felt. According to 
laidlow, he overwhelmed the 
Mouse ‘•with tlui vilest re- 
]iroa<'h(>s, charging them not to 
have a heart to do anything for 
the jnihlic good; to have espoused 
the corrupt inti-rest of I’reshytery 
and the lawyers, who wen* tlio 
su]»]inrters of tyrtinny and oppres¬ 
sion ; accusing them of an intention to jierpetuate themselves in jiower, had they not heen forced 
to the jHissing of this Act (the Act for the dissolution), which he affirmed they (h-signed newer 
to ohs<*rve ; ami thereu]K)n told them that, the Isnxl had done with thtmi, and had chosen other 
instruments for the carrying on of Mis work that were more worthy.’’ A iMiuse in his torrent, 
of invectives brought Sir I’etew Wentworth to his fea-t with a re'ply couched in ele-tiant language'. 
Me tedel (Voinwe'll that “this was the* iirst time he* had ove*r he*ard sui*h unhe*coming languages 
give*!! to the* I’aiiiami'ut, and that it was the* meire heirrid in that it eainee freim the*ir se*rvant. 
and the*ir .se*rvaut whom the*y hml se> highly truste*d and eihligeal.” Me wenild have* saiel nmre; 
hut the* (ie*ne*ral, stejtjiing into the* midillc eif the? Mouse*, crie*il ont : “tkimee! e*onn*! I will put 
an e*nd to your pniting.” The*n, “ walking uj» ami deiwn thee Memse* like a inaelman and kicking 
thee grenind with his fi*e*t, hee shouted, ‘^'ou ai'e mi I'arliamnnt; 1 say vein an* no l’arliam(*nt; 
1 will ]»ut .an eeml to the sitting. Call them in! call t.he*m in!’ A file* eif seildieers e*ntere*d. and 
thee fifty-threee* im*mhe*rs eif whie*h the* Memsee was compeiseal W(*re driven enit with weirels of 
ethloepiy iuldre*sse*d to the*m individually by Cromweell. 'lurning the*n to the* tahlie and taking 
up the mace, he saiel, ‘What shall wee elo with this hauhle? Mere*,’ he iulele*d, aeldreessing one 
of the solelicrs, ‘take it away.’’’ “Afte*r he had thus hremght all into diseirele-r,” says Luellow, 
“ Majen-t}e‘ne*nd Harrison went to the Spe*ake*r (laenthall) as he* sat in the* chair, anel hdel him 
that, se*eeing things we*re rednci*d to this jiass, it woulel not he convenieent feir him te» remain 
then*. 'J’he Sjieeaker answtereel that he wemlel neit e’ome eleiwn nnle*ss he* weree feirceel. ‘ Sir,’ saiel 
Harrison, ‘I will leenel you my hand’; anei the*i*eujKm, putting his hanel within his, the Sjiejiker 
C.1U1C elown.” Cromwell finally, nfte*r seizing thee ree*e»rels eiuel snatching up the Act of Disseiliitiem 
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tliat was roacly to j«u!s, jmt the (lociiuuriits niirler liis chKik, commanded the doors of the House 
to be ItK-ked, and stalked out on his return to Whitehall. The next day stinie wag pisled on 
the hxsked door a jmijuu’ with the inscription, “Tliis house to be let, now unfurnished.” 

Exciling as the incidmit must liave been—thrilling in its intensity—Scobell, the clerk, 
found it |M»ssil)le to indite a r<*cord of the i>r<K'eeding8 in the Journal. He wrote: “20th April, 
1653.—This day his Excellency the Isnd tlencnil dissolved this Parliament.” The faithful 
»»fficiid's ^levothni to duty nearly cost him dear. Six y(^-irs later, when the whirligig of time 
had bnmght by its ri'Volutions lh<! disen'dited Kiinip back to place, if not to iM)wer, he was 
haled to the Har and called upon to ('Xi)lain bow he came to put his pen to so gross a false- 
IkkkI as that the I'arliament had beim (lissolvtal. Scj)bell, with deep contrition, acknowledged 
his fault; but the offence was regai’ded as too grave to be lightly «lismissed, and a (\>mniiH(a! 
of IiKjuiry was aiipoiiihtd to consider what should be done with fhe ovei'H'onscieiilions clerk. 

I)ist4ist<*ful as Parliaiiumts had become lo t'romwell, he, like his Koyal |»redec(*ssor, found 
it imjiossible to -gel on without them. After remaining locked for ten weeks, the doors of 
SI. Sfeithen’s (.'hapel were fhrowii open to accommodate an asstunbly of Croniwi'll’s own 
sehation, which is known in history as “the Little Parliaunuit,” or by the sobriejuet given to 
it by lioyalists, by reason of Hie cpiaint palronymie of oiie of its fanatical members, “thi* Prai.se- 
(jod llarelMmes Parliament.” Soon fhe exinivagances of this curiously assorted body gave the 
(.leneral reason to n‘pent his action in bringing it into existence. Projicrty, religion, law all 
came within the range of its hwidling and subversive decrees. Tithes were jM'onouiu-ed to be 
an institution which the tlos^Hjl had swept away, inarriagi^ was treatial as ])nrely a civil 

_ _ contract, luid lh<‘ Court of Chancery was 

decdurc'd “ a mystery of wickedness and a 
standing cheat,” and aliolished. At last a 
crisis was preci[iitated by the ParliamenCs 
meddlesome interference with the ark of the 
Covenant—the Army, The dispute led lo the 
voluntary surrender by t he Parliament, of l.lieir 
powers into ('romwell's hands on December 
12th, 1653, at. Whitehall. With a show of 
reluctance Cromwell aci'eptej the surrendered, 
trust ; but as only four slays later he allowed 
liimsidf to be installed with much pom)* as 
Isird Protector in Westminster Hall, the 
absolute sincerity of his display of regret is 
opi'ii to considerable doubt. 

In iwcordance with the t<>rms of “the 
Instrument ” which gave the colour of legality 
to bis government, a Parliament was summoned 
to meet at Westminster on Sejitember Swl, 
1051. The assembly was opeiaal in due form, 
a speech from the Protector delivered in the 
Painted Chamls>r taking the phusf <if tin? 
customary s[i(‘ech fmm th(< throne. In this 
Cronrwell s|K>ke of t he occasion as the givatest 
that England had ever seen, for to the Parlia- 
iiKUit were entrusted the destinies of three 
nations with the territories l)elonging to them. 
H<^ concluded with the exiwession of a hope 
that the new House would put the hnishing 
QUEEs HE.vKiETTA HAKiA, stoiic OH the national fabric. The Protcct<n'’s 

cuDaurtofciuirieai. undiiiuUiurofciuiriiMU.andJiiTiieKii. anient ns]iirations were very hir from hieing 
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realised. Hudi wore tlie ten(]onc‘ie.s of the I’iirliiimioit tluit he was ghwl to he rid o( it tive 
months after its asst^mhly. Anotlier interrefjnuin ensued, and tlien a fresh trial of eoiislitiitional 
methods was made in order the. more eft'eetively to earrv on the war iiroceediiijj at the time wil ii 
!A|iain. The new •Parliament, which met on He|itemlier 17th, was siihjected to a i-areliil ]ire- 
liminaiT ]aocess of siftiii'j. In this way a Isidy more to the taste of the I’rotectia-was secured, 
Ho comi>let<‘ly, indeed, was it in synijiathy with him, that, afti'r it had heen sittiujif for a slnat time 
it decided to a|ijiroach liim with u jirojiosal that he should assume the tith^ of Kinjf. Cromwell, 
when the new scheme of {foveninu*nt was lirst |iresenled to him, jjavi^ an indecisive answer. 
A further rejiresentalion from t.he t.'ommons elicited IVoiii him. on .May 8th, l(j;57, a final 
ndusal. “Jlis Jlijrhness,” however, thouffh not a Kinif in name, hecanie one in liicl. Widely 
e.Ntemled jiowers were oonferri'd u]ion him under a scheme that' Parliament had drawn U|i. and 
on .lune 2(ith, lohed in jairple and eriniin*, and with all the great ottieers of Slalc* ahout- him, 
he took the mth of fealty to the new order. The creation of a Jlou.»e of Peers followed. 
“This,” says Macaulay, “was the least ha|)|iy of his <-ontrivances, and dis|iU‘ased all iiarlies. 
The l.ievellei’s were augi’y with him for creating a privileged class. The multitude, who li-lt 
respect and fondness for the gi'eat liistoriciil names of the land, laughed without restraint at 
a House of Lords in which lucky draymen and shoemakers were seated, to which few of the 
old nobles wei-e invited, and from which almo.st. all those old nobles who were invited turned 
disdainfullv away. . . , Ilis second House of Commons, tlnaigh it I'ccognised him as Protector, 
and would gladly have made him King, obstinately refused to acknowle<lge his new I/.>rds. Ho 
had no course left but to dissolve the Parliament. ‘Hod,’ he exclaimed at jiarting, *‘bo 
judge between you and me.’” 

With the close of this l*urliament terminated Cromwell’s essiiys in constitutional govern- 
ment.j l)ui-ing the remaining short period of his lif<^ he nded, as he was well able to do, 
without any other aid Hum that of his friendly advisers, Tlie lu'ccssion of his son liichnrd 
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broiifflit II new I’urliiiniont, elected on ii wide friuiehise nnd itivested witli nil the old power? 
into existi'iiee. Its reiffii was shoit-livinl. Assembling on January 27tli, KiSl), it met with 
a violenl. end on (Udober IJlli following. On that day, .Mujor-tieneral l^iaiidiert, the chief of 
the malconlenl. mililary ]iar(y, by fwce majeure siijipressed the sittings. His plan was very 
simple-simpler even than that of t>oniHell. Stationing his forces about the l*aliwc, he 
barreil the ajiproaehes to the I’urliament House to members. ‘‘Do you not know me?” 
said Sjieaker Jjenthall to om^ of the guards who stopjied his coach. “If you had been 
with us at Winniiigton Bridge,” responded the soldier, “we should have known you.” Hut 
St. Sb^phen’s ('Impel was not to remain long untenimtcd. On ])ecemb(.'r 26tb the Kump 
of the old Long I^iiliament was calh^d togedher. It was a sorry apology for the |)opular 
assembly. lA'iithall was again in the chair, lending what weight he might to its delilMTiitions; 
but many of its most inlluential members held aloof, and those who attended lacked the 
cohesiveiu'ss which is essential to the authority of an assembly of the kind. As a convenient 
stopgap it, however, jilayed a not inconsidendiU' jiart in the jatdiminary amingement.s for the 
Ih^sloration which followed upon Monk’s declaration in favour of a Free Barliament; and when 
it expirwl by its own act, on A] ril 25th, 16(10, it did so in a certain odour of sanctity. 

The I.ong Barliament will live as the most protnicted and stirring in the whole course 
of Knglish history. It existerl in one form or another for nearly twenty years, the ]>eriod covering 
the wliole range of the tremendous struggle between Crown and jioople. Whatever may be 
thought of some of its actions, it will always deserve the re.sj»ect and veneration of I'lnglishmen 
as the instrument by which their constitutional liberties were won and tlie principles of government 
established on an enduring foundation. ^ 
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REVOLUTION OF 1088. 


THE 


With (Ins final (lisa]))u*araiK‘e of t.lie TiOiiff l*arliiim«»iit. tcntiiiialcs tlio jimod of al)sorl)iri<f 
and ••oiitiiiiious drania<i(' iiiloivst iu the I'arlianiciitary history of tlx; seventoonlh century. 
An era was now onl»T«^d njion wliieh, thouffli aeeonipani(Ml hy some <*xcTtinf» c|iisiKles, was 
<rom|iarntively devoid of interest from a constitutional jioint of view. Tla^ Cinivention I'arliii- 
ment, which .s<-ated Charlns II. on the throne, has a spiadal imiHatance of its own, which may 
he iioIimI, This IkmIv asscinhied alanit a month l)efore the Kind’s return, the Ismls hy virtue 
of thtdr own authority, and the Coninions in imrsimnct? of writs issued in the name of the 
kcejtcrs «>f tlie lihcrty of Kn^laud, l)y authority of I’arliatneiit. “The said Parliaimmt,” ohserves 
IMackstone in his “(kiinmcntarios,” “sat till Decemher Utllh, full seven months after the 
llcstoration, and lanwti'd many laws, several of which are still in force. But this was for the 
n(*cessity of the Kiiijf, which sujicrsech's all law; for if they hiul not so met it was morally 
impossihht that the kingdom should have h(‘cn .settled in })(Kice. And the first thinjr done after 


the King’s return was to j)ass an Act declariiig 
this to he a good I’arliainent notwithstanding 
the defect of the King's writs. It was at th.at 
time a great doubt among lawyers whether even 
tJiis heating Act niiuhi it a gowl I’arlininent, 
and held by very m;iny in the negative, though 
it seems to have been too Jiice a scruple. And 
^vet, out of alnmdant. <-auti<>n. it was thought 
nec(“ssary to confirm its Acts in th^^ next Par¬ 
liament, by Statute IS Car. II., c. 7 and c. 14.” 

Charles ll.’s first Parliament was in other 
and h!ss reputable ways (|uite as great a 
con.stitutional curiosity as the Convention 
J’arliament. It. ]c..sfed from iSIay 8th, IGCl, to 
January 24th, 10751; and from the long period 
of its exi.stence—eighteen years—was known as 
the Long Parliament, until that d<fsignatiou was 
ullottrsl to the, assemldy of the (Jreat Kebellion, 
to which it mon? properly U 2 )i>iied. The inunc 
hy which it is now recognised in history is the 
Pensionary Parliament a term of o])probriuin 
which has refenuufe to th<( venality of its 
memher-s, many of whom accepted allowances— 
pensions — not only from the King, hut, what 
was a low’or depth of infamy, from the King of 
Knmce. Charles was in the habit of nt^nding 
the delxites iu the Peers’ (diamber during this 
Parliament. He. said that he found them as 
goodi as a play, and prol)ahly he »lid, for he so 
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coiitrivnfl it Umt tlicro sliould be no lack of 
(uiimiition. ]3i»hop liiirnet states tiuit at first 
he sat (leeently on the throne, but becoming 
w<>arie(i of tiie restniint lie would leave Ids seat 
and stand bv the fire, an action which drew a 
crowd about Jiim tliat broke all the decency of 
the House. The familiaiity of the King witli 
I'arliiuinnit tnigendered, as it was calculated to do, 
conleni)il.. This quality peeped out. in many 
ways, but most, consjticuously in his audacious 
*• ftMtling ” of the assembly, as old I’epys eidls it, 
in 1G()7. 

Sninmoned to mc(d on July JJoth, tiie most 
awkward i>criod of the year for men whose interests 
were almost purely agricultural, niemh(M’s troojiod 
to Westminster in ex|M*ctation of having imjiorlant 
business to transact. Hut when the King found 
that th(*y were intent on e.xploiting grievances 
they had against him, on the plea of being )ire- 
vented from atti'iiding by important business, he 
directed tlami to adjourn for four days. 

On the reassembling of tla^ Houses at the 
time ai»]i()inted, gre.itly to their astonishment “tln^ 
King, having made a very short and no pleasing 


speech, told them that he did think he 
should have had (K'casion for tlimn, but hail 
none, and therefore did dismiss them to look 
after their own occasions unlil October.” 
“Thu.s,”adds the diari.st, ‘•they are dismis.sed 
again to their general great dislike (I believe 
the gn-atcst. that ever I’arliament. was) to see 
themselves so fooled, and the nation in certain 
condition of ruin, while the King, they see, 
is only govi'rned by his Court and women 
and rogues about him.” 

I'arliamiMil a])]iears to have submitted 
meekly to this high-handcHl treatment, but 
t.luTc were some who were not prejiared to 
condone the King's follies, juiblic and pcTsonal. 
One of these was Sir John Covmitry, who 
had the courage to stjind u]» in the House 
and denounce the immoralities of the King, 
and at tlui same time to ojipose the lavish 
grants of money by which his infamies were 
su]ii«»rted. This dotdile oflence brought down 
mion him the anger of tlic King, who decided 
upon a characteristically brutal nwenge. “The 
jMt*rry ^Monarch,” ac«;ording to Hnrne^ “ sent 
some of his guards to watch in the street 
where Sir John lodged, to leavt< a mark on 
him.” The bravoes “went thither, and ns 


/•'I'om ti4f Off Sir PeUr 

aKOKUli; VlLLlKItH, HK(;(>ND DUKK <IF IHrCKTK«ILU!, 
CNmrtier ntul eoiu)ttuituu of Ctiarlfs 11. 

** A mati w) varioTiK Unit lin Heein'd ti> tiu 
Not one, but all nionkiud'n onltimiu.” 


ANtUtKW' ]dAi:VKMM 

TIio who, iw iiiciiiltui* for Hull, was oiii' of Uio IumI ivcil>ioti(H 
of wtiirtH for rcrvitK'H in 11«* wna a fttuni}* opp&nont 

of tlio Court iMirtji’ in Uic UMpi of Clurlva II. 
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Coventry was going liorno they drew about 
him. He stoo«l u]) to the wall, and drew tbe 
flambeau out of bis servant’s hand, and with 
it in the one hand and his swemi in the other, 
he defended himself so well that Jie got more 
credit by it than by all the actions of his life. 
He wounded some of them, but was disjurmed, 
and tlum they cut his nose to the Ixnie. The 
aif.iir was managed under the orders of the 
Duke of Momnoutli, to whose house the ruffians 
re|iairt«l after ]!ei’forming their task.” A bill 
deeretnng the banishment of the iierpetrators 
of the outnige was jiassed, but of eotirse the 
instigators of th(( vile business escaped un¬ 
punished. 

In kei'ping with the cliamcter of this 
outrasre out side the House was a violent scene 
which occurred within the House of (’oinimuis 
on May lOfh, 1675. The ejiisode arose out 
of some confusion as to the r(?sult of a motion 
in Oonnniltee of Supply n^sjM'cting the Knglish 
regiments in the French army, whieli was a 
burning to))ic of that day. The t(?ll(‘rs on 
reivcliing t.lie tal)le differed in their reports 
ns to the figures. Thereupon theie were 
shouts of ‘‘Tell again,” with opposing shouts of “lle)iort.” 'rremendous disorder eiisued"; 

leading members jumjjcil upon the table, and their followers crowded about them with gestun-s 

and loud cries of defiam-e. Tla-re was a jairticularly violent altercation lietween Is>rd Cavendish 
and Sir .lolin Hanmer. It was alleged by some that the feeling Ixitweea the two ran so 

high that the former sjiat in the latter’s face. While there is some doubt as to this, it is an 

indis]>utable fact that there was something very near a free fight. When the tiimnlt had 
continued about half an hour, the Speaker, who of course was not pr(widing at the time, 
entered of his own accord, and making his way at a sh^w )iace up the floor, took the chair. 
His pn^sence and infliK'nce had the effect of restoring order; members gradually l•^•snmed their 
sesits, and a little later those most jiruminent in the fracas were induced to get nj) in their 
]>laces and declare that they would not allow their nisentment at what, had ])assed to bn 
carried outside the chand)er. 

Corrui)t and venal as this Ptuliament. was at one period, it eventually became a sharp 
thorn in Charles’s sidi!. It set itself stejulily to oppose the juetensions of the Crown, and took 
up a stmng line on ecch'siastical questions antagonisti<^ to that held by the King. What 
wtis, perhaps, an even greattn- sin in Charles’s eyes, it maintained a tight hold on the purse-strings. 
In 1677 the relations between tlu! King and Commons were jMuf icularly strained. The quarrel 
was over the King’s foreign alliances, which Parliament, not without reason, regarded with grave 
suspicion. (Miarles, furious at the representations of tluf Commons on the subject, decidcxl to 
dissolve Parliament. When, on May 28th, the decision was announced, there was an extnwrdinary 
scene in the popular chamber. The Speaker, having adjounied the House to .Inly 16th, without 
naming place or hour, suddenly left, the chair. There were cries that he should come buck, and 
an nns(!emly struggle to«>k place for the jiossession of the mace; but the Speaker’s iiarty were 
too jiowcrful, and he got away in regular form with the mace borne before him, followed, however, 
by reproachful cries. The Parliament lingered on for some little time after this, a constant and 
growing source of initation to the King. Its activities were finally cut short by its dissolution on 
January 24th, 1671). 



SIR .lOIIX COVKXTRV, 

A ineiiiiM<r rh:irlt’i!i II.'m IVi-liaiiieiitK. 



Frvm ax tngraviAg qftktpictur* by Jama NortAeottf Jt.A, 

PARLIAMENT OFFEBIN® THE CROWN TO WILLIAM AND MART. 

Th< hiatoric Beene in the Banqueting Hall, Whlteliall, on Fehraair l£th, ICSi). The King, holding the Queen s banJ.miS it was a great treat, which ha wouU fuUl faithfully" (conteniporery letter). 
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nru .lOMK TKKVOI!, 

The-“ wrmpt Sitoakcr,” rxiM-UiM fruiii t)u‘ I’lmir for accept- 
if|» i\ lirilir. 


Charles’s Inter Purliaiiients are remarkable for 
the iidu]ifion of the temis Whig uiul Tory as dis¬ 
tinctive jKiiiy names. Macaulay, who gives 1G79 us 
the year in which the iiicknaiiH's were first used, 
notes as a curious circuinstam'O that, one of them 
has a Scotch and the otla'r an Irish origin. “Both 
in Scotland and in iredand misgoverninent had called 
into existcnc(f bands of des|ienile men, whose ferocity 
was lu'ightened by religions (aithnsiasm. In Scotland 
some of the iKTsecuted C/ovenant('rs, drixeii iiiiKl by 
oppression, had lately murdered tlie Primate, laal 
taken up arms against the (iovevnrnent, had obtained 
some advantag(!.s agiiinst the King’s forces, and had 
not been ]nit down until Monmouth, at the head of 
soimj troops from Knglaml, had I'outed them at 
Bothwell Bridge. Th(\s(* zealots were most numerous 
amongst the rustics of the Western htwlands, who 
were vidgarly called Whigs. Thus the apjiellation 
of Whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots 
of Scotlaiid, and was transferred to those Knglisli 
|ioliticians who show(>d a disposition to oppose the 
t’ourt and to treat Protestant Nonconformi.sts with 
indulgence. The bogs of Ireland at the same tinu' atlorded a refuge to I’opish outlaws, much 
resembling Iho.'-tf who were afterwards known as Whiteboys. These men were then called 
Tories. The. naim' of Tory was tlmrefore. given to Englishmen who refused to concur in 
excluding a Bomaii Catladic from tin' throne.” 

It is to lh(^ party systcmi thus oj'ganised that may be attributed the strong .stand madi* 
in .lames II.’s reign against the infnictions of the popidar liberties, and th«! bloodl(‘.ss Bevohition 
<d' 1G88. This gifat movement, which firmly seated a new dynasty on the tlirono^, required 
the creation of a second Convention Parliament. Brought into e.xistencc as the result of a 
conference of jieers lu'ld at the City (luildhall imim'diately after .lames’s ignominious flight., 
this assemltly met at AVestminster on .lamiary 22nd, 1G89, and sat with the usual forms of 
a Parliament, minus, of course, a h’oyal sjieech. It settled tlm ]:reliuunarics for the new reign 
and for fhe immediate carrying on of the government, and flam ]Ki.ssed on t(» the consideration 
of the Declaration of Rights—that great charter on which t.lm modern governnu'ut. of this 
country is based. The Declaration was agreed to with praiseworthy <’elerity, and its t«*rms 
were subsequently embodied in a measure known as the Bill of Ifights. The la,st act in the 
drama was the fortnal oihu'ing of the Crown to William and Alary in the Bampicting Ilou.se< 
Whitehall (now the Ibdted Service Aluseum), on February llUh, 1(»89. The (.'onvention 
Assembly’s work did not end with this historic <w'(mt. A week later it formally declared itself 
a Parliament, and as such transjicted busin(».ss until .lanuarv 27th, 1G90, when it was di.ssolved. 

The Parliamentary history of the nunaining years of the. seventeeidh <-mdury contains 
little that is of special imjiortance from our standpoint. The one incident of dramatic interest 
was the ejection of Kir ,lohn 'Trtwor, the Hpeaker, froju the chair for corruption. This shamt*ful 
luisiness we shall leave for treatment. t(> a subsequent chapter. Meanwhile, it will be suHicient 
to say that it siipjilitss a not unfitting finale to an era in Parliamentary goveniment in which 
venality was a recognised principle of administration, and in which the honour of the Crown 
itself wis involved by sordid relations with foreign jtowers. 


ciiAP'rKn, VI. 


THE SPKAKKH A.S llOST—PARLIAMKXTAItY VOETUME. 


It may not Ik* unprofitable or wiLlioiil iiil<*rest, lu-fon^ lukiiij' up tlu^ tliretui of our iiarrativ**. 
to ste)i outsi(l<! tlu* stronuons ]M)1ilic'ul arena at »St. S(ej)lieirs lo exainiin* sonu; of the lighter 
jiliases of I’arliajuojitary life. We have seen liow the old-linn^ Varlianu'iit man eoinjioiled 
liimself on the ])ublic stufje in linii*s of stress and ]ieril. Jji*t ns now endeavour lo <liseover 
what were his habits and uc-lioiis when awav from the blaze of the fiMillii'lits. 



TUK BTATK UGI> IX THE BPEAKRU'S IIOI.'SK, 

Which II Royftl giient wtmld prcihubly occupy if he wUheit to ^ieep at tl:o 
I'aliific of Wcctmiuntcr, lui George IV. did the night before hie coioiuition. 
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At. the he,'id of the social as well as the 
])otitieal system of (he House of Commons is 
tin* Speaker. lie occupies the ]iosition nt»t 
only by virtue of his oHice, but- by the force 
of tin* sanction which is ffiven by tin* arrange- 
m(*nts maih* by I*arliam(‘nt for his convenience 
and comfort. A sup(‘rb suite of sum]duoiisly 
furnished nHans forms the official r<*sidence 
of till* Speaker. The »»ak ]Kinellinj(.s, the 
carved stmiework, and (In* inulUous and 
tnicerv of tln' (iothic windows, ail lUK-ord 
iulmii'idily with the traditions which clu.ster 
around tin* Chair. One feels, in juissino 
through these ornati^ ajiiirtnmnts, that they 
embody soimdhing of tla* spirit of n'Sjiect 
and iibuost of reverence which the ilritish 
]K>o|ile leel t<)r th<! jn’esideiit of the jiojadar 
chamber. Mor is tla^ sentiment without 
justilication. To receive an invitation to a 
Sp(?aker’s r(K*ep(iou is a ch(*rished aiid)i(ion 
of evi-ry young member. Tin* a]>pearanc<* 
of that member's name in tin* dimuT list 
giv«‘s him a airhel at We.st minster whiidi 
hardlv anvthing el.se of tin* kind could conf<‘r. 
Fidl social recognition, in fatet, is to the bialding 
legislator whait. present ait ion at Court is to 
the aspiring young damsel. 

Till* dinners themselves an* no ordinary 
functions. As eveiything is done by rule in 
till* House of t'oiiimons, so aire there im- 
mutaibkr ra'gulaitions, sumptuary and other¬ 
wise. for th<*se ent(*rtaiinments. I'niforui or 
CouiT dress is indispensabh*. Many and 
ing<*riious bav<' been the attempts to escape 
the operation of the rul(^; but never with 
success. The only relaxation which has been 

8 
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muclo, at all oveiits in recent years, was 
during the short. Parliament of 1885, 
when, as there were a dozen l^ibonr 
members in the House, and they were 
suf!iei<^nt of themselves to form a dinner 
IKirty, the lat<' Si^aker (liOrd P<h* 1), 
with ehanu-t<n-istie kindiu'ss of heart, 
invit*^ (hem in a lasly to dine with 
him, and to wear whatever costume 
th«*y |»lease(l. Hut this was (|uite an 
informal gathering, and doi'S not, 
proiierly en(<T into the account. As 
a rule, it iimst be confessed, the it*- 
stnctiv(* sti|iuiations have not jiroved 
an insii|K*rahh‘ bar to the «-nj(iymcnt 
of the Si>eak<'r’s hospitality, even on 
th(( |Mi,rt; of th<^ most jirononmred 
Democrats. Tin- tra<lition still lingers 
in Parliamentary circles of how t he late 
Mr. Higgar figunHl at one of Mr. I’eel’s 
diimiT i«irties in all the glory of Point 
niiment, and of how, after faring 
sumptuously and (‘xchanging confi¬ 
dences with some of the most, distin¬ 
guished guests, he threw a cloak 
around his sjsire form and, marching 
over Westminster Bridge, mounted a 
tmm ear and so jiroeei^ded to his humble 
home at CMapham. 'riiongh in essence 
formal functions, the dinncTs ai-e by no 
means dull. 'I’here is only one toast— 

‘•The King”—and there is jdcnty of 
tiini^ for conversation. When the guest s 
an^ well inab'hed, as they invariably are, thanks to the tact of the S[ieaker's secretary, the talk 
is inU'resting, and the frimidly interchange of vii^ws which there lakes ])lace, it is not too 
much to say, has laid the foundations of inimy strong friendshijis. 

The origin of the Sjs'aker’s dinners and receptions atlbrds an interesting subject of 
sjiecnlation. Prolialtly they do not dat«* much beyond the end of the eighteentli century, when 
Mr. Addington (afterwards Lonl Sidmouth) hiwl a set of ajiartments, including the Crypt (.'hajiel. 
placed at his dis|K>sal for residential ])uri)o.ses. There was, no doulit, a Speaker’s residence 
before that time, but it c-ould not have Ik'cii large, and any entertaining done in it must have 
been on a modest scale. However that, may la*, it is not until we get almost to the dawn of 
till* last century that we find any record of the formal hosiiitality now so eommon. One 
of the earli(*st authenlie records of it is contained in a tiny little liook in the possession of 
Isird Pirel, which escaped the fate of so many of the less imiiortant archives of the House on 
the occasion of the fire. 'J’liis volume, no bigger tban a housekeejier’s account-hook and quite 
as unfnvtentious in appearance, sets forth in faded <•haractel■s those who dined at. the Hjieaker’s 
table in the year 1800. I’he dinners then were held weekly, usually on Saturday but occasionally 
on Sunday, at what we should deem.the unearthly hour of half-past five (the jiresent hoirr is 
♦•iglit); and, ns we state elsewhere, the trysting-]»lace was the tVypt Chajiel, or rather a portion 
of it divided from the rest for dining jiurposes. Here, according to the record, all tlie great 
men who then assisteil in the making of English history assembled rejieatedly during the 



SPKAKETl AOUIXGTOX (ArTEKWAims I.OIil> SIOMOt'Tll), 
During vhtmo tenii of oflQco ibo Biioiikcr'ii reitid^nce wok grwitly oiilitigcd. 
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session. On the very first page are llie imiiies of I'itt, Diindas, and (Jrenvillo as diners on 
February 1st; and turning overleaf we find tliat the guests on the following Huturday included 
hox, Sheridan, Ixird John Jlussell, Ooke, and Erskine. Another ]Kirty a we(*k or two later 
brought T’itt, Ix>rd (’asllereagh, Dundas, Pelham, and Ad<lingt<)n togetlu^r; and diving at nindoin 
into the jKiges we find such familiar nam(*s as Palinerst(*n, Whitbread, Windham, Wilberforce, 
and Townsliend fmjuently occurring. Thos*' long jwisf. dinner jMirtii's, we may imagine, weiv 
no sechite foririal gatherings. With two such coiiriirs at the Ixsird as Sh(>ridun and Fox, the 
talk must liave drifted into familiar cliannels, and as the bottle circulated so no doubt also did 
the good stories. 

Js»nl Colchester has left us in his Diary a full and <>ntertaining account of a Sjieaker’s 
dinner which he attended about that period - to Ik* ])re»-ise, on February Und, 179(i. On the 
occasion twenty sat down to dinn(‘r “in a vaulted nsim under the House «)f ('ommons, hmking 
towards the river.” The gu«*sts were served on jilat(* bearing the King's arms hy “three 
gentlemen out of livery and four men in full liveries and kigs.” All the ]>arty won^ lull dress. 
“The style of the dinner was sonp at the top and bottom, changed for tish, and aflerwanls changed 
for roast smldle of mutton and roast loin of veal. TIk^ middh^ of Hie tahl<‘ was tilled with a 
fiainted plateau, ornamented with Fnaich white figures and vases of flowers. Along each sid«‘ 
weie five dishes, the middle centres being a ham and boiled chicken. The centre course 
had a pig at toji, a capon at bottom, and the two centre middles were turkey and a larded 
guinea fowl. The other dishes were imddings pies, puffs, blancmanges, etc. The wine at the 
comers wsis in ice jMiils during the dinner—llurgnndy, (Miamjiagne. Hock, and Hermitage.” 
Lord ColchestiT adds that only one toast was given—“The King”—and that the comiHiny aft(‘r 
jiartaking of coffee and tea broke up at nine o'clock. 

From this description it may he gathered that, excejiting in a gastronomic sense, the 
functions have not greatly changed in the course of tlm century that has tlajised since tin* above 
entry was written. It would, iierlmjis, strange if they hml, for he would he a Ixdd S|ieaker 
who would dare: to introduce any striking innovations in social customs, whi<'h, though based 
on no writlen authority, are as sacred as the jn^ocedure of the House. 

A chajiter dealing with the hospitality dispensed by the otticial heml of the jiojailar hninch 
of the Jx'gislature affonls an apjiropriute opening for a reference to the by no means uninteresting 
ipi(‘stiou of the dress and eipiipim'iit. of members. Costume jdays, and it has ever |dayed, an 
important. jKtrt in the lih> of Parliament. If we regard the term in its wid<*r sense, we find 
that it has left a t.niil on the orders of the House of Commons which is tiaceahle through 

the <‘enturies to the 



jiresent day. At one 
time it is swords that 
aie the subject of 
regulat ion ; at anot her, 
s]iurs. Again, it is 
hats, or it may Is* 
gloves. Even flm 
serious work of the 
House is affected by 
the iiersonal eipiip- 
ni(‘nt of a memlxM'. 
I'nless he wears his 
hat in ceitain circum¬ 
stances he is not in 


order and canimt lx* 


TUa Sl’KAKKU’S STATa COACH, 


laxu-d ; in other <-on- 


Ijut used wheu th« memben of the Iluiiau of Cutumotis WAited on the lute Quveu VietoriA At IStickiiiKlmiii 
• Palace in 18^. Ita exact weight lit 2] tom*. 


ditions, if he is not. 
bareheaded lie is 
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«‘<jii(iUv’ at fault, and will inevitably be called to account by the Chair. In fact, from the 
itnnnenl Ibo inernber goes down to VVestininster until lie quits the lej^islative precincts, be is 
continually having brought to bis mind the pbilosojiby of clothes as exemjilified in Piufia- 
incntary tnulitions and pmctice. 

In lbc> carli(‘st times, when .the regular sittings of Parliament were much more formal 
mid sisH'tucular than they are at- the present <lay, the dress of nienibers bad birgely an offiidal 
cliamcter. As is shown in the quaint old jiainting of l*arliamcnt in Edwiuii I.’s time to 
whiclf* ri'feivncc' has ]neviously Ikhui made, the whole assoinhly wore the robes of their 
resjiective ordiMS. Possibly this may have been an exco])tional sitting, either at the opening 
or close of a Parliament. lint from the fact that the King in those days jiersonally 
jnesided at tlie joint sitting of the two House.s, it may 1 h* assumed with a tiiir degree of 
safety that the custom of robing was hahitually observed. In later times, when the two 



Till-; SCKAKEK's I.IJlUAliV. 

Thu mom a coiitimiation of thu (Stately Miltu of ajHirtmunts nhiuh coiiipriau Ihv of OoiiimotiM Il1>i'ary. 


Iiranches of the liCgislature had se|ianited, a less fmnial system douhth'ss obtained, and 
tlie dress of memliers was not in any material degiei^ dilferent- from tliat of people in the 
ordinary walks of life. 

Arms si'cmi to have h(*en universally worn from the earliest period. Oecasimially liadges were 
donned with th(‘ lethal weapon-s, to indicate the partisan symjiathies of the wearers. Thus a 
Parliament of the reign of Kdward II. came to he. known as the I’arliament d(' la Pond’’from 
the eirenmstanci^ that the liarmis wore coloured hands upon their sleeves as a deinonst nit ion 
of their united antagonism to the two ,SjK>ncers. Anotlua- rarliament—that of the fomth 
year of tla* reign of Ihmry VI.—was nicknamed the “Parliament of Pats” liecause its 
members, being ]a()hihited from wearing swords, equijiped themselves with long wooden staves. 
'J'lie custom ol wearing swords was a dangerous om* when jaufy feeling ran high and hot 
Words were exelianged acro.ss the floor. Following the passing of the (ireat Pemonstrance in 
ll»41, there was, as already noti^d, an existing scene in which memix'rs would have “catched at 
each other’s locks,” and “ sheathed their swords in each other’s bowels,” but for Hampden’s 
timely intervention. Isolated encounters arising out of the habit of carrying arms w'ere 

























Fitm u ph$lo itjHchdltf (aim in hin jirintfr mom* 

Till*: lUOlIT TIOX. WlTiUAM OOUUT CUTLLY, 
Tlio pri'fu'nt Sjifakri* of tbe IloUHe of CoiiniuaiA, 
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not uncommon. They led eventually 
to the rigorous exclusion of the sword 
frrnn the l.egislntive (.'hnml)er by the 
order of the Mouse, liefore this oc¬ 
curred, the SpcMiker had l)een. en¬ 
dowed by the Monse wiih special 
antliority to suppress duelling with a 
stcrn^iand. On .Tanuary 31st, Kill, 
in consefjnence, no doubt, of the in¬ 
creasing Jicrimony of the delmtes, an 
order was jmssed ‘“(hat (lie S^syikcr 
shall have a warmnt to ajiprehend 
and stay such members of tliis Monse 
as be shall be informed do either 
si'iid cliallcuigcs or receive or entertain 
challenges.” A little more than four 
years later—on Ajwil 28th, 1(545—a 
further and more wid(*-rcaching rule 
was jUissed. It was to the eflcct “that 
if any (juarrel hap^ien between any gcnilemen or others, in any ]>laco within the cities of 
I»ndon and ^Ve.stmin.ster and the lines of communication (the Moust^ not sitting), that upon 
information thereof to Mr, Speaker, he shall have jiower to send foi“ the parties and secure 
their persons till the Moust^ be acquainted with it, and take further oriler.” That this anthority 

to the Speaker to iwt the role «>f peacemaker 
was exiucised from time to time (here is amjde 
evidence to show. Tin* mo.st cons]>icnon.s instance 
of his intervention is supplied by the incident of 
t he (jiuirrel between l>ml thveiidisb and Sir .lohn 
Manmer over the result of a division, an account 
of which has been given in an earlier chapter. 
On th.'it (K'casion Menthall extracte<l from each 
«)f (he leading parties in the /raciiN a 2 )romise 
that the quarrel should not hi' carri«‘d outside. 

IJehne the Stuart jieriod, during which this 
lively e^iiscMle occurred, the Mouse laul witnessed 
some curious develoinnents in costume. Hy no 
means the least striking was that whii*h was 
introduced in the reign of Henry VJII. The 
petticoat robes of I’lantagenet times had just 
been e.xjK'lled, and the trouser as an article) of 
everyday costume had made its n]ijM>ai'ance. The 
new garment as then worn was a feart'ul and 
wonderful article. It t<iok thc! form in most 
cases of trunk breeches of enormous size, the 
artificial distension being secinvd by stufling the 
interior with wim)1, tow, hair, or anything that 
came bandy. So cumb(‘rsome wen) they that 
special arningements had to be made to relieve 
the wear<*rs of the bimlen when indoors. In the 
llarleian MS. it is stated that “over the seats 
in the Parliament Mouse w(‘re holes two inches 
S(|iuirc in the wall, in which wei’e jxists suiijwrtmg 
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a Bcnifuld round tlio nxmiH for tlie uso of tlioso wlio woi’e gn*nt hreecdios istuflod with 
hair like w«iol8acks.’' The scaffolds, it is lulded, «‘ontiniied until flie ndf^n of Kliznbeth, when 
they wei-e taken down, the fasliion having tlien gone out. In connection witli t.liese extni- 
onlinary articles of attii-e, llolinshed relates an aumsing story: ‘'A ]irisoner aj)jiearing lx*fore 
a judge to answer an accusation against him at thc^ time that the law proliihited wearing liaise 
stuffed int<i the breeches, was told that he wore his briwhes contrary to the law. He liegan to 
excuse himself of the offence, and end(*avouring by little and little to discharges himself <if 
that which he did wear within them, he drew out of his breeches a jiair of sheets, two table¬ 
cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, and a comb, night-i-aps and other things of 
use, saying. ‘ Vour Highness may understand that because 1 have no sjifer a stondiouse, these 
jKickets do serve me for rtKini to lay uji my goods in, and though it be a stiiiight 2 >i‘ison, 
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yet it is a storehouse big enough for them, for 1 have many things nmre of value y<>t within 
it.” With a laugh the judge dismissed the jirisoner, only stipulating that he slioidd restix-k 
his storehouse with the articles with which he strewed the Court. 

The gargantuan trunk brci'ches and tlie exaggerated ruffs and furbelows giive place to 
a (piieter style of costume. Puritiinism, which was then making itself felt, was ojijiosixl to the 
I'ripperies of the beiuis of Klizabeth-s (xiurt. It ev(‘n looked askance at sjiurs, for we find it 
n'conhHi by I)’Kw«*s that on a certiiin diiy in the thirty-ninth yesir of the \’irgiu (iueen’s 
reign, the Chancellor of the Exchefjuer of the diiy “admonished that none should enter 
with their sjiurs, not to offend oHiers.” Subsecjuently tudion was taken from the. Chair 
relative to the. jiractice. “Mr. Speaker showed to the House that some pirticular memliers 
found themselves aggrieved that the ancient order for jiutting off their spurs Ixifore they came 
inttj the Parliament House was not observed, which he pnvyed might be done.” Others, it is 
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fiirflior stated, suggested tliat, Iwots aiul rajiiers should be taken awiy, “but nothing was done 
thereon.” Tlie innhiliition against tlm wearing of spurs eontinued for many ycai's, but in 
])r<K*ess of time it Is'came ratlier a tradition tlian a decree. How it was read towards the 
elosti of till' eightiauith century is shown by the following extnict from Iy)rd Colchester's 
Diary: “ March 18tli, 1796.—No. business in House of Commons; but I’ophaui, an old M.P., 
represented to me that, I was disorderly in wearing my spurs in the House, as none but 
county memlxTs w<u'e entitled t.o that jirivilege.” 

^o far as elot.hing was concernial, the Housti in the Stuart is'riod came to be divided much 
as it. was on ]iolitical matters. The stimi, unl)eiiding J*arli:imentarians adojded a jdaiu, severe 
f<.)rm of attire- a long erhatk, with t ln^ sugarloaf hat. ainl toj) boots. In striking contrast to them 
were tin' adln'i-ents of the Court, who wore long curls flowing gracefully from under a i>himed 
hat, and who.se cloak .ser\ed ratluT to iu'centuate than to conceal the richly embroidered vests 
which were a chariu-teristic laut of their co.stume. Sir Philip Warwick, describing Cromweirs 
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tir.st eiilnuice into the House, shows very <-learly the distiin-tion between the two jairlies in this 
matter. “I caiin'on<' morning into the lloiisi' well clad,” lit' says, “and jierceived a gentleman 
speaking whom I knew not, very orilinarily ap 2 airi‘lled, for it was a jilain cloth suit, which 
seemed to havt* been Jiiadt* by an ill country tailor. His linen was jilain and not very clean ; 
and I rt'ineniber a sjieck or two of bhsid u))on his little band which was not Jiiuch larger than 
his collar. His hat was without a hathantl, his swonl stuck dost' to his side, his counttmance 
swollen and r(‘ddish, Ids voice shaiji and iintunable, and his elotjuence full of fervour.” During 
tilt' Commonwealth, this jilainncss of co.stuino iiotetl in tlm case of Cromwell on his tirst 
appearance at. St. StepluMi’s ljt‘came the rule. A sohumi, sober-garbed assembly gathi'red 
during thost'eventful years to do the nation's business in the js-culiar style which marked the 
js-riiMl. On the Jlestomtion then' was a reaction from the rigid sujijiression of the Puritanical 
retfl'ine in tlu! House of Commons, us elsewht're in the country, hegislaturs blossomed forth 
into the gaj’est of beaus and fojis. Long hair, einbroidei'ed vests, hu'ed ruffles, and periutned 
handken'hiefs were everywhere in evidence. Never liad the dull old interior of St. Stejihen’s 
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CliiijR*! Iieeii w* n‘« 2 »li*iulent 'xvilli odloiir. lJut tli<‘ 
mode ])nsiied. When Ihe troubles with (lie Second 
Jiiines brouglit the Jlouse back to Ihe serious eon- 
eerns of life, Ihe ni(*mlH‘rs. with Iheir indifferenee lo 
eonsliliitional innovations. ]ait utf tlieir smart clutliin^ 
and onee more l•ilm(* down lo tlie level of a work-a- 
<lay exislenee. Tin* Sjwaker. meanwhile, was left 
larff<‘ly lo his own devices as far as coslume was 
conc4Mned. In the absence of an ofticial jjaiii he 
customarily doniu'd Ihc^ dress of Ihe ])eriod in the 
style which best jileased him. As in Ihe case of 
l h(^ ffeneral body of legislators, he wore his hal. only 
removing it wIk'ii addressing lh<> House. 'I'he covered 
head impiied no disrespect in those days. (In Ihe 
contrary, .‘is in Kaslern countries to-day, it was a 
breach of manners to Iki seen without Ihe hat in 
comjmny. 'I'o this period are lo be Iniced I he rules 
aliccling hi^adgear in Ihe Ibnisi' of ('omniuns, which 
slrikt* I la* visitor as so curious when la* lirsi makes 
ac(|Uainlanc(^ willi Ihcni. Kiirly in the eighle(*nth 
century the S)H*akev was endow<*d with a wig and 

KiavKS, Till-: MisKit, ofticial dres.s. and the liat in his case lost its 

A wviiltlty uiwiilHir of f*ii' Imh imnnrimw liabitH. 

The eighl(*(*nlh eeninry ushered in a m*w sartorial <‘ra in Parliament. The ]»ri*viiding note 
was a stift’ formalism. Full dr<*ss was Ha' ruh*. ami I hose who had (a‘(h*rs habitually wore tla*m. 
Wal|M)h' invariably address(*d the House with Ihe hroiul hlue riband of the (Jarter cons])i<‘Uous 
across his breast. The elder Pill, m*ver failed to apjie:ir in dress coal and lie wig, as if pn*pared 
for a levee. ls)rd North was also a great stickler for Ihe ])ro]irielies in dress, and. in allnsioii 
to his (iai-ter, was mo.st frequently refeired lo as ‘Mhe noble lord wilh Ihe him* riband.” The 
.‘<cene at all times was one of much hrilliaia-y; but it luul an added touch of splendour on 
Ihe night of a gi .*at debate, wlien the benches were full. Then Ihe glitter of stars and the 
challenging «*olours of tin* ribands of tin* Ordt*rs of tin* (SaH<*r and llu' ISiilh, wilh tin' ciiger, 
animnt(*d faces on tiu' back benches appearing from und(*r Ha* grey ]iowdered wigs, which were 
universally woni, gave a distinction to the ass<*mbly which il cannot lay cl.'iim lo in these times 
of levelling broiidcloth and ostenlalirtus cont<*in]it for dis|>lay in Ihe everyday affairs of life. 

While tin* g(*n(*ral chanicler of the eightt*i‘nlh-ceidury Parliaments was a digiutied 
8])lendour of attire, then* were exce])!itms to tin' ruh' of smart dressing. One of thi*s(‘ was 
.lohn Klwi'.s, the miser, who sjit in three successive* ParliiumuUs for Jh*rkshire. Flwes was a 
<‘l.anu‘ler of his day. Though his income was many thousands a year, la* would hang alsnit 
Palace 'Tard in the hojie* that, some brother member would givi* him a lift lama*, ami when 
ho arrived there la* would often tuin into bed after a frugal meal to save light and tiring. 
Ilis coslume was in kcejiing with thesi? penurious habits. Jh* is said by his biogrii]ila‘r lo 
•‘have la'arly reached that ha]i])y climax of jioverty which has mon* than once dniwn to him 
the compassion of those who |«issed him in the strc<*t.” Tla? only <*oncession he made to his 
iligidty as a member was to keeji a s])e<‘ia1 suit for Ihe Sjieaker's dinners and for otla*r social 
galla'rings. In the coursi' of the session the Speaker and tla' ])olilical leaders b<*ca.na' well 
accpiaiiited with this co.stume, and the joke went round that no om: had a right to take 
oftence at Elwe.s, “as he had the siime habit, wilh cvcrybcHly.” In the iiou.se on one (K*csision 
an accident iuippened to the old man which was a standing Parliamentary jok(' for years 
afterwanls. “Elwes,” says Harford, “wore a wig; it looked as if it might hav<* la'cn pickeii off a 
hedge or a scarecrow. At that time we used to W(*ar <lress swords oct'asiomdiy at the House: 
for distance, if going to tlie u])era. One day Hiuikes, whose carnage is stiff and lofty, liad on 
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his swiM’d and was snat.ed next tn KIwes, wlu) leant his lu'ad I'orwanl just as liankes was rising 
up <i) l<we his place, wlien the hilt of his sword came in contact with Hlwos’s wig, which it 
whisked off and hon! awav. The House xvas instantly in a roar of laughter. I never shall 
forg(‘(. Hie scene. Tliere was old KIwes without his wig, darting fonvard to reclaim it, and 
liankc's inarching on cpiite unconscious of the sword knot, which lie wore, and wondering 
what the laugh was about.” 

The advent of the nineteiuitli century saw the end of the old gnind style in I’aiiiainenlary 
cost'ftine. (iradually the knee-breeches, the wigs, the silk stoekiiigs, the silver buckles, and the 
da/./ling ribands gave place to the sober and uniiretentious garb of iniKlem life. What there 
was of daily display tiaik the fonn of bright ti(.‘.s, bottle-green waistcoats, and otliiw affectations 

of the Dandy Kra. Thesis 
lingered on Iwyond the 
jieriod when the nuMi 
of the Young Kngland 
coterie had outgrown 
their little weaknesses. 
Hut they were faint 
reniiniscene<‘s of d(*|Mirted 
glories. The old spirit 
is onh’ truly revived, 
and that transiently, at 
I he h(‘giuning of a session, 
when Hie nieiuhers for 
the ('ity of liondoii, in 
accordance with innne- 
inorial usage, take their 
.seats on the Treasury 
Heiicli, and the mover 
and the seconder of the Address, attired in uniform, make pleasant oases of colour in a 
desert of blairk hriKidcloth. 

Hut. if the taste for line clothes has waned in I’arliament, our legislators have diminished 
nothing in their deference for the rule.s, written and unwritten, which,as we have already indicated, 
afli'ect headgear. The hat, indeed, has been ehwated almost into a pirliamentary fetich. Without 
the aid of a hat. a member cannot jirojierly rtsserve his seat, though lenient Speakers have on 
some oci'asions sanctioned the use of gloves for this purjiose. A hat, again, must he worn if a 
meiiilM'r speaks to a point of order during a division; but he must, beware of keeping it. on 
while a ines.sage from the Throne is Iwing read, or when lie is entering or leaving the 
Ijegislative Chandler. Kor a member to go uncovered habitually, however, is a heinous offence 
against etiijuette. By usage, the only persons who are allowed to leave their hats in the 
cloak-nHim are the Whips. 'J'he liare lieiwl in their case is the outward and visible sign of the 
office they fill. 

Before ijuitting the subject of <-ostume, a few words may perhaps he said alsnit an old 
habit once widely ]>rovalent at St. Stejihen’s, as in general siH’ic'ty—that of snuff-taking. Tb<‘ 
snuff-Isix was at once the sign of gisKl-hrecding and the mark of good-fellowship. It was 
carried as the cigarette case is to-day, and was even nmre in evidence in the legislative 
jirecincts than is that adjunct of modem civilisation. In an old engniving showing Waljiole’s 
jiassage from the House of Commons to the House of liOixls he is ^presented as |iassing 
through a chamber by the walls of which is a glazed cujiboard containing tins of snuff. It 
was ajiimrently the sfock-in-trado of some enterprising salesman who luwl gained access to the 
House, as it was eiray enough Hi do in those days with a little interest. In more recent 
times a generous liCgislature used to indulge its genttH*! weakness at t,ho national exjiense, 
and in the Estimates every year was an allowance for snuff for the use of raemlx*rs. 
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A siilUKCr of inucli iiitfrosl. lor tliti liistorical iiivi‘s1ii(iilor is the rise of wlijil. is known ns llie 
Kitchen Deimiiinent of tli(( House of (\iininons. In onr hnckwiird glniice into the past, we 
feel anxious t<» know something «»f lh<^ inner lik^ of the l(>gislalor at ol<l St. Sleplien’s. How 
were his needs and his eoinforls iriinistered to? ]|<»w grew ii|i that swial life whieli now jikivs 
.so jiroininent, and in some eyes so impn'tant, a j>art in th<^ ])r<K‘eedings of tin? nation’s repn!- 
sentativ*‘S at \Ve.stndn.ster ? In a sc'nteiiee ; Jlow did tlie House of (Commons l»c><'ome ‘Miie Itest 
(•lull in Jiondon ’’ ? 

VVlum we essay to answer thesti questions, we an' confronted willi a Jamenlahle jianeity 

of mat (‘rial. .Vnthjiuirian writers and 
nnnnii.sis tell us, with great wealth 
of detail, the story of St. Stepheji’s 
in its arehit(‘etural, its historieak 
and its political aspects. Mut tlaty 
are for the most jmrt. silent as to tluf 
everyday life of th(( jiliU’e. ' It is 
only hy ](ieeing together the casual 
Klat(‘ments of gossipy writ(*rs, and 
iiiK'arthing an (x'casional fact from 
old ollicial documents, that we ant 
al)h( to form a jiicture of life at 
AVestminster in* fartlier hack than 
a century ago. We prohahly shall 
not. I.)(( wrong in assuming that the 
ahs(‘nce of information is e.\p1ain(‘d 
by the jirosaic fact that there is 
really no story to tell. It has to Ih' 
nmiendiered that there is a vast gulf 
between the social and domesticr 
customs of to-day and thosi^ of our 
ancestors in 'I’ndor, Stuart, and even 
(ieorgian times. Mow \U‘ turn 
night into day. Our forb(?ars nwersed 
the (Custom, and Ix-gau the day in 
the middle of the night. 'I’he dinner- 
hour was in t.he forenoon, and rarely, 
if ever, later than midday. It is 
reeonksl that when (’liarlcs If. .pro- 
wisE CRT.nAits OK TUB iioi'SB OK ii^MMoNs, (‘(‘((dcd fnaii t he. Tiuver to Wpstminster 
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doubtless, was nn exeejitional ease of 
eiu'ly dining, and iis f.lie meal was 
foll<»wed bv the l)an(]u<‘t. in Westminster 
Hall lat«T in the day, the phrase may 
1 m* I’t'garded as im|)1ying, not the Kng- 
lisb dinner, but (he Freiieh Mjenne^’, 
to which Charles’s sbiy abroad had, we 
may^ake it. made him partial. Jx>:iv- 
ing. however, this incident ont of the 
(jiiestiiiii. tliere is am|tle evidence to 
sliow that at that p(*riod the fashionable 
hour for dinner was about the time 
that our mo(h>rn legislators, if they are 
sjM'cially early risers, are getting out 
of bed. 

Tin? Inair of meeting of the House 
of Commons was lixed to suit this 
habit of early rising. It was once as 
i*arly as seven o’clo«*k in the morning. 

'I’owards Stuart times the practice 
became fix(*(l of a meeting lasting 
fiMin eight until twelve o’clock. At 
tin? latter hour the member was free, 
uidt'ss his attendain*(? was r<*(piired on a 
Committee, when he had t») look in 
again for a short time in the al'ter- 
noon. 

With sueh arrangements as those 
obtaining, tln'ie was no opiMatunity 
for social relaxation within the pre¬ 
cincts, and no need for the elaborate 
machinery which is now in operation 
to minister to the creature needs of 
the members. What r(?freshment was 
n'ciuired was doubt less obtained at one 
or other of the num<>rous coffee-houses and taverns which clustered about the old I’alace 
like limjiets njion a sea-wall. For social intercourse there were, besides these (‘stablish- 
ments, a numbi'r of more ])n?ten(ious and, perhaps, more si?lect coffe(?-houses in King Street, 

where the legislator, fre(?d from the day's l)usiness, could drop in and talk lailitical “shop” 

ov(*r a fiMiming tankard of strong ah' or a cu|) of sack. Kv«*n the simplest i*efr(*shment, there 
is goiMl reason to iM'lieve, was unobtainabh? in the precincts a cou)il« of centuries ago, and 
|ierhajis at. a consiih'iiibly lat<*r porio»l. “Pray thee, k<?ep warm as tlnai can,” said Dame Alice 
Kenyon, writing under dab? .lannary 12th, ItiDo, to her husband, Koger Kenyon, iit Westminster— 
••Pray thee keep warm, and take som<*thing in thy jwx'ket to the House to supp off. Thy age 
and weakness recjnire it.”* 

'I’liere was no doubt a certain freedom of mann(?rs in those earlier Parliamentary days, 
which made any special catei’ing the less n(?ce.s,sjiry. ]MemlH>r.s, as we may gather from this 

affectionate a])])eal of Dame Kenyon, were actfu.stomed t«i take their own jirovender to the 

House, and, it may be surmised from certain entries in the Journals refc'rring to the ])mctice 
of eating nuts in the ChamlxT, they were not ashamed to <*onsume it there. Imleed, we know 
from the direct statements of contemporary writers that the faithful Commons opeidy regaled 

' Huitoricul MS., 14lli ]U?port, Ap., p. 2S1. 
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IliomselveB with hmul ftiid cImh'ho at tin? Irial of (’harles I.' Nor was it aloiio in the matter 
•of eating and drinking that our ancestors allowinl themselves latitude. Tliey ajt|)(?ar to have 
smoke(l jir**tt.y nearly as the fancy took them, even actually jirofaning the jirecincts of 
tlie Legislative (^hamlMT, if we lu-cept the following order of tlie House, dated May SiJrd, 
in its jJaiii meaning: *‘That no tolwcco he taken by any memher in the (iallery, nor at the 
Tahl«' sitting at (^)mmittces.” 

Tlie need for |>roi>er aceomiiKKlation was not seriously felt until (he House took to sitting 
to the uncoilscionahly late hours of five and six in the evening, as it did towanis the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 'I'his change in Parliamentary custom almost necessarily involved 
a corresponding change in private haliits. Attempts to snatch an advantage of a lax ojiponent 
were as common then 
as now, and the niemlxM' 
had to he well within 
hail if he wished to 
maintain the ]iositioii of 
his party, which meant 
to him jtersonally proh- 
ahly a very girat. disil. 

In this way a snjiply of 
refreshments within the 
]irecin<-ts became practi¬ 
cally a necessity. Hefore 
or about the ])enodwhen 
s ] 1 e c i a 1 a r ra ngements 
b<*gan to be niiule there 
was a jileasant custom 
■of mmiibm’s ‘•dro))]iing 
in” on a I'ongenial spirit 
and enjoying such 
hospitality as he Inul to 
oft'er. Wilbcrforce, who 
lived very conveniently 
in I'alac’c I'ard, was one 
of those who k(‘pt opim 
house in (his way. The 
stream of diniMs would 
begin about (hrei'o’clock, 
and there would usually 
tie a party of about 
twenty. “It delighted 
us,” said ]Vlr. Wilber- 
forc<*, “ to see our friends 
in this way, especially as 
it gave us the oppor¬ 
tunity of talking upon 
any important [mints of 
[mblii^ business, without 
any gr«*at. sacrifice of 
time. Those who came 

' ll. may not bo iiuiiiteri'Sliiid tipro to note lliot at tlie iirucocdiiigs of the South African Cnmmittcn if. was Mr 
Cecil ItluKlcs’s daily custom during tlio period of lii-s examination to liavc Vironglit in ii large glass of stout and a 
pinto of saudwiehes, wliicli he iiartook of wliile giving evidence. Hut. of course, tlierc is a broad distinction between 
a Atting of a Select Coiiiinittcu and a sitting of the House. 
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THU OVr.HMANTICr. IV TIIK IHNINlMtOHM, ll4)irsK OV COMMONS. 

A lun^iiilUmit H|>criiiicn of tliv wiNii1*<9irvijif; wijicli irt a ffltitnro of tlio ailomiiicni of Uiv lionwH. 


up lato put up witlx a. 
inuKon eliop or Insef slx'uk. 
Tlio Duke of Montrose 
palled in one day as we 
W(;re thus employed, but 
declined takiiifj anything. 
Seeing, howx^ver, so many 
around him busy with 
knife and fork, lu^ said, ' I 
cannot resist any longer,' 
and doxMi he siit to a 
mniton eho)>. ‘ Ah, Duke,’ 
sfxid I, ‘ if yxair French • 
cook could sex' you iiow. h<* 
would be (juileaft’nnil(‘d.’ ” 
Ihirlo^ was anothxT 
who xras axrustonasl to 
receive his friends in this 
dcdightiid fashion. Ilis 
inhiiii/e was of t in* happy- 
go-lucky order—not dis¬ 
similar, in fact, from that 


of his friend Sir .loshua Reynolds, who never knew to a dozen or mori‘ how ni.any friends he 
hafl asked to dinner. An amusing story is relatinl by Trior in illustration of the gn*at orntta’s 
(•arelessness. “Having been detained late in tb(! House, he asked Fox, Istrd .lohn (’avendish, 
and two or three moi-e of the piirly to sup, wheti, on announcing the object of their visit to 
Airs, Hurke, a kxik of annoyance and de.sjKiir sufficiently told of the ill-|irovid(xl shite of the 
larder. A i>ause ensued. ‘Surely,’ Siiid the host, with a comic. fa<>e, ‘tla-re is Ix-ef enough-'’ 
Fox and two x»r t.hrexr otlu>rs, making an apology for momentary absence, hurried off to a 
neighbouring tavern, provided themselves each with a dish of such fai-e as could be [mK-ni-xsl, 



and, amid much lauirhter 
from all ])arlies—pai-ticn- 
larly tiui master of the 
hou.se, who crackx-d somi- 
jokes on their skill as 
waiters—]MXssed an ainns- 
ing evening.’’ 

As far as the House 
xjf rxjmmons is concerned, 
it was not until 177;! 
t hat any steps of a definite 
<-lmnu-ter wxwe takxm to 
jirovide refi-eshmcnts regu- 
lai-ly. In that year Mr. 
.lohn Bellamy, on ns.sum- 
ing the duties of dejinty 
housekeeper, was urged 
by memlHws to make on 
his own aircoimt arrange¬ 
ments for a 8up]»ly of 
edibles for consum])liun 
ou the premises. As he 













TJIE lUirSK OV C‘OMll()KM I>lMN(i-l«)OM : THU MlNISTKItS' TAItUK. 

TIiIh table iit by coiirt4*i*y abealntely reecrved for jiieuibere of Uiu (luvemmont. L'eUHlIy it is fully oempiwl. 
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liiul only two rooms at liis disjiosal, and tli«*ae of no great size, lie at first demurred’ to 
uudei-taking the resiMUisibility, but, on being jiressed, he agreed to see what could bo done, 
lie fitted up his quarters in unpretentious fashion, and provid«*d a few simple viands, such 
as joints of lieef and sandwiches. Jn this way came into existence an institution which 
fiourished for more tlian half a e/'utury, and won for its originator a certain degree of fiune. 
'J'lie story that William l*itt on his death-lH*d cried, “Oh, for one of llellamy’s pies!”, no 
doubt is aiKieryjihal; but tlu' mere gossijiing association of the two personalities indicates that 
tJie siftewd old honsekeejjer made his mark in his own |mrticular line. 

Dickens in his “Sketches by Koz ” gives a racy desc-rijition of “Bellamy’s” as he knew it, 
when early in the second quarter of the iiast century he made acquaintance with it as a 
Parliamentary reporter. Thne wen* then two itioins used for dining, in such close jiroximity 
to till* llou.se tliat the laughter and conversation of tlu' diina’s floated into the chamber with 
the odour of the viands. Associated with the.st* rooms was a little bar jiliu*e with sash Avindows, 
wb(>re sat in stale Nicholas, Bellamy’s butler. “An excellent servant Nicholas is—an unrivalled 
<'ompoimd(‘r of salad dressing, an admirable jireparer of stsla water and lemon, a special mi.xer 
of cold grog and lainch, and alsive all an unequalled judge of cheese.” N<t de.scription of him, 
however, is neccssriry, for if the visitor has one atom of ohservatitni, “one glance at his sleek, 
knowlng-l<s)king la'iul and fa<'c, his ]u*im whitt^ neckerchief, with tias wimhIcii tie into which 
it. has Ix'cn regularly folded for twenty years jiast, merging by im]H*r(;ej)liblc! degree's into a 
small ]>leated shirt frill, and his com fort abk^looking form encased iu u w(‘ll-hrushed suit of 



Tuu noirsz or louus niaiKu-itooM, 

Riulliir In ita Kononil lunui^nHiiaa tn'tlm Ci>niiw»iii dininK-ronm, Imt iinilar Kinnito tnaunKement. 

' Sec cvulencc of Mr. John Bcllnniv, the son, given before the Select CumuiiUee on House of Commons Oflicers 
and Fees, jiresentcd to tlic llonsc August 12th, 1833, 
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blju'k, would jfivo you a bettor 
idea of bis r(>al cliunu'ter than 
a eohinin of our juxtr desci'ijrtion 
could coll vev.” ihit. 1 he real centre 
of iuti*rest at Uellaniv’s is the 
kitchen, where you are cnll<*d 
upon to notice “the large, tin:* 
and roasting jiu'k at one (>nd of 
the nsiin. tin* little table for 
washing glasses and draining jugs 
at the other, the clock ov<*r the 
window op]Hisit(t St. Margaret's 
Church, the deal tables and wax 
candles, tlu^ damask table-cloths 
and Ihii'c door, the jilate and china 
on the talih‘s and tin* gridiron 
on the fire. Here, as the division 
is not exjiected for half an hour 
or two, a (iuv ineinlK-rs are loung¬ 
ing awaytheir time, in preferenct^ 
to standing at the Mar of the 
House, or sleeping in one of the 
side galleries. . . . That female 
in black, not the one whom the 
hord’s Day Jlill Itaroiiet has just 
chucked uiuler the chiiij the 
shorter of the two, is ‘.lane.’ the 
Hehe of .M(*lliun^\'s. .fane is as 
great a chanu’tcr as Nicholas in 
her way. Her hxuling features 
an^ a thorough contempt for the 
great majority of her visitors; 
her prislominant ijuality love of 
admiration, as you cannot, fail 
to observe if you mark the glee 
with wliicli slie list**us to something the young member near lier mutters somewhat nnin- 
b’lligibly in her (xir (for his speech is rather thick from som<* cause or other), and how 
playlully she digs the handle of a fork into the arm with which he detains h«!r by way of 
rc])ly. .Tune is no liad hand at n'liartees, and showers them about with a degree of liberality 
and a total absence of reserve or constraint which occasionally excites no small amazement 
in tin* minds of strangers. She cuts jokes with Nicholas tis), but looks up to him with 
a great deal of res|)ect; the immovable stolidity with which Nichola;! receives the aforesaid 
jok«*.s and looks on at cciiain jmstond friskings and ixunpings (.lane’s only recmitions, and 
tliey are very iniUH'ent, t«s») which occasionally taki* phu-e in the jiassage, is not the least 
amusing jiart. of his idiannrter.” The jMitrons of the C'stablishmeiit are hit off in a few rciwly 
touches. One of t.ln‘m is “a sjwire, scjueaking. old man . . . who, elevating a little cracked 
tiantam sort of voice to its highest pitcli, invokes damnation u[K>n his own eyes or somebody 
else’s at the cohimencemeut of every sentence lie utters.” He is ‘‘a very old frei|uenter of 
Bellamy’s, inucli addicted to stojiping ‘after the House is up’ (an inexpiable crime in Jane’s 
eyes), and a ixnnjilete walking reservtrir of spirits and wafer.” His cornfianion, an old fs'er, 
has a large! tumbler of hot punch brought, him. wJiile he “damns and drinks and drinks and 
damns and smiles.” “Members arrive everv inoineut iu a great bustle to re^wirt. that ‘the 

10 



Jh'fnw- thr ‘pnrtmit JK H.A. 

«^jiaum:s dickkxh, 

Who tTfw for wvoml ywirs in tin* ite|inrtrrh' (hillery of ihu lloiiw* f»f (.'nniinoiiM. Writer of a 
Mpirilett of Delhiniy’H kilcboii in **SkeU*lMtK Ity Ko/..” 
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Clianfollor of tlic Kxdiequor is up,’ and get glasses of brandy and water to snstnin them 
during the division; j)eoj)le who liave orderecl supjMtr connterniand it and pre^Mre to go down¬ 
stairs, when suddenly a bell is lieanl to ring with tremendous violence, and a cry of ‘Division’ 
is heanl in the jMissage. Tliis is enough : away rush members pell-mell. The room is cleared 
in an insbint; tlie noise rajiidly- dies away; you hear the creaking of the hist boot on the 
last stair, and are h‘ft alone with the leviathan of beef steaks.” 



Huimivvft/ruM Ihr pirltm Off Thomas SandOfft R.A, 

WK»TM1NHTKU IIAhL. 

Sliowing thf inns hihI wliicli «incii a diarttctorititio fenturu of Nvw 1*^111100 Yurtl. 


llellamy’s, though rough and ready, as may Ihj gathered from Dickens’s lively descrij»tion, 
was not at all 2 (leheian in its charges. Members who can now purchase a bot t le of excellent claret 
for a shilling, and obtain a hot meal for the same sum, would move the susiiension of the 
('oustitution if tlaiy had to |Kiy the jirices demanded of their i)redece.ssors at the liegimiing of 
the century. A sandwich cost, a shilling, a glass of wine and water or negus wjis 1». (id., jjort 
and slu’iiy cost G«. jier bottle, claift lOs., and iniuleira He. On the other hand, it should, in 
justices to the shade of the immort^il Ilellamy, be stated that he jirovidtsl cohl meat, with brojwl, b(‘cr, 
and che(*se, for JJ». (uL, the sjime with a salad mid tart, for 3«. (id., while 5«. 6«/. secured the most 
ex[i«‘nsive dinner that cmild be had, this i-onsisting of “ steaks, veal pie, mutton chops to any 
extent, with tarts, salads, jiickles, beer, txiasted cheese, etc,” ‘ surely the most indig(‘stil)le merm 
that a legislator ever sustained ehspience u]»on. The husiuess, however, was undoubtedly a very 
tine one. Dooms and fumitnn^ W’ere jirovidi^l at the national expense, there was V(‘ry little 
risk, and there was a certain business at the highest rates. Moreover, the ]»rac?ti«!e of supplying 
wine to members with their meals led to lucrative transactions outside the JIuus(>, and so the* 
foundations were laid of a business which exists to this day in Westminster. 

It was in human nature that the establishment of this i)ros 2 )eruus connection of the Bidlamy 
' Mr. John ilollaniy’B evidence before tlie Seloot Oommittoo of 1833. 
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family with the House should pmvoke envy. Many were the attacks, oiwn and covert, made 
ujKjn the syst4un. For example, in a little work—a veriUible chroruque bcamlaleuiie he,n*after 
to be mentioned—written by a chief dcwrkeeis^r of the House imd published in 1793, a Kellamy’s 
sandwieli is thus d(dined: “Two small slices of lin'jul and butter, almost transjain'iit, witliathin 
piece of stale ham or beef between them, and used to k(rep the jieople in the jpdlery finm famishing 
from elev«*n o’chwk until the next moniing. N.H.—Ikdlainv charges a shilling for (Inun, and 
they don’t st4ind him abovt^ twopence. . . . ‘ liellamy’s profit,’ as llick Kighv om-e said, when 
Cook was ap])ointed Paymaster-deneral with him, ‘is a d-d sight moi-e than my guineas.’” 

These grumblers notwithstanding, the system lasted many years after its founder had 
dejiarted this life full of years—leaving a hand.sonie fortune Is'liind him. It would ]irohably 
also have survived the life of his son hiul not the ih^struction of tlie old Houses of Parliament 
and the construction of the new building'brought prominently to the front the (juestion of the 
n*freshment arrangements. It was not, however, until 1848 that anything definite was don<\ 
In the scission ol that, yc^ar a Select ('oniniitti^e was u]i]ioint(‘d ‘Mo inijuire into tlie ]a' 0 ])osed 
arrangements of the Kibhen and Fating and Acconina slat ion Ihsmis for members and officers 
of th<^ Houses of ('omnions in the New Palace of Westminster, and to report. whi*tln>r any and 
what improvements could lie intule in the ]ir(\senl system of su]>plying refn^shments.” A re|K)rt 
was in due course forthcoming, recommending the a)i|»oinfnieiit of a Se.ssionid Committee hi 
control the ttrrangemeuts of the Kitclmi and Fating Departments. Fflect was given to tlni 
Committee’s projiosid, and the m^w m/cm« was installed immediately f.he Cstmmons entered 
into occuintion of its new home. Ajipareully its ojierations were not regarded with entiri' 

approval by “the trade,” for a jietition was 
presented by hotel and tavern keeja^rs in 
tlie immediate vicinity of the Houses com¬ 
plaining of the facilities for indiscriminate 
refivshment affbnhal by the (h'jKirtnnmt within 
the ]>recincfs. 'I'lie Kitchen Committee, to 
whom file matter was referred, declined to 
vary tlieir |ilans, believing them to h<? essential 
to the eoiivenience of memliers and of visitors 
to the Ibaise; Imt they stated tliat “as a 
jirotiu-tion to other jsirt ies ” tlu'V had been 
careful to give strict instructions that no 
refreshments whatever should be sold in the 
halls of the llousi^ u]K)n those days when the 
Hou.se and its Committees were not sitting. 

Once established, the system of direct 
official sui»ervisii)n of the creature needs of 
raemlH‘rs was nev(T alKindoned. t'hanges, 
however, have been made in it from time to 
time, to meet tla^ growing dcunands imposi'd 
ujion the de|Mirtment by the extension of 
fjM’ilities for soirial intercourse and the lengthen¬ 
ing of t he hours of busim\ss. For a period 
the actual work of catering was left to a 
contriu-for, who received a gmnt from the 
]iublic funds and su|iiilied refreshments at 
fixed rales. Fventiudly Ihe Committ(>e took 
tln^ duties into their own hands, and worked 
the depiufment under a uiiuniger in’ the 
same way as tin' house committee of an 
ordinary club, 'fhis arrangtunent still obtains. 



THK COIUMUSS 1UISU WHISKY VAT, 

111 which a nipjily at nliont 300 pUluDN Ih coimtuntly kc]>l fur wuiuhcn 
ouiMnniptiou. 
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and ffivos general satisfaction, 
as in the selection of tlie 
jx'riionnel of tlic' ('omniittee 
care is tak(>n to appoint, 
ineiuhers of business aptitude 
and jaactical experience in 
the work. 

TIk' t’.oinniitte(‘ holds its 
meetings in the office of tlie 
Sergeant-at-Arrn s f< )rtn igl it ly, 
and a suli-t’oinniittee of si^ven 
memliers meets weekly, lh<^ 
jiurchase of wines and spirits 
forming an iinisirtant ]iaH of 
(lieir deliberations. Extreme 
cai'c is taken in tlie selection 
of stock. The pnn'tice is for 
well-known wine merchants 
to submit samples in bottles 
which bear no indication of 
their origin. These are 
numbered, and the member.s. 
with pencil and paper beside 
them, note down their opinion 
of each as it comes under 
review. When the tasting ojieration is com]ileled, notes are com|iared, and the onler is given 
to the sample which meets with the greatest ap]>roval. .So experienced are the ('ommittei* in 
the jirocess of selection that it rarely ha])]iens that there is any great ditference of opinion as 
h) which is the be.st wine submitted. 

One of tln^ features of the (’ommons cellar is the Valentia vat, so named after the popular 
Whij), Viscount Valentin, This is a huge vessel cajuible of holding one thousand gallons of 
.Scotch whisky, ten years old, 1.5 u.p. It i.s never drawn below a minimum of four hundred 
gallons. A smaller vat of Irish whisky contains thn'e hundred gallons. Tln^ wine cellars an* 
methodically arrsinged with bins of bottled wines, and among them are a selection of tin' 
Jtoyal sherries from Jhickingham .md St. .lames’s Palaces and Windsor Eastle. 

Home idea of the extent of the catering may tM> gathered from tln^ fact that a staff' of 
twenty cooks are em]iloyed, and that the total number of meals served during last session 
exce<*<led one hundred and <?leven thousand. The tariff is armnged to suit all ))ockets. For a 
niodixst shilling the frugal im*mber can obtain a mend acUnpiate for his simple needs. An 
in<'lusiv(t charg«i of 2«. se(Hin‘s a i»lain dinner of thn*e courses. Au additional .shilling com¬ 
mands a mon^ elalxirate meal ; whih* if a memlH*r spends 5«. he can fare most sumptinmsly on 
all the d(‘licaeies in season. The wine list is fmim'd on lines as comjirehensive as those of the 
bill of fare. A Ixittle of «>.\cellent claret costs no more than IDi/., and a bottle of light hock 
or groves may Iw obtained for 1«. t’ham|»agne (1893 wine) ranges from ()«. the bottle to 
8«. 6(1., and a Irntthi of the 1884 vintage of a first-«dass brand costs no more than li5«. These 
♦diarges are indicative of the principles u|Hm whi(4i “the la*st club in Jjondon ” is WMirked. 
The aim which is kejd stetulily in view by sucts'ssive Kitchen (Committees is to cater on the 
broadest lines and at the most modemte rotes. How well they have succeeded the almost 
emlKirrassing isipularity of the Ht)use of (Jommons dining-rooms abundantly testifies. 



TIIK LUIiJIY BAK, 

Whont Ji^iNlaloni refi’uishiiieiitNiluriiiK llm MiltihgK of tho lliwm;. StmnKeiH nn* not 

mti'vvtl Ikm'u uiiU'Hrt intiiMliicfMl Uv meinlNtnh 


ClIAFTElt Vlll. 

Tin: lonnv. 


A iiKKA'i PiirlijiiiKMiliiry mslitutioii is 'flu* Ijubby, It is ;it. oiico tho tlu*. iii'ws 

iumI (li<‘ ]»l*iy^rouii(| ol tlit* House* o( (\>iiiuious, l^vorvlsslv of iiiiporfuiu'ee who is iti 
tlie House or of the House* is tee he feuiiiel there eliiriue thee eve*uiujr. (Jre*iit e|ue*stie»us of |)olii*v 

iuv eliseusse*el Uriel ... se>ttle*el tlie*re*. Witliiii its limits are* l*iirli!imi*utiuy frii*uelshiils 

eee*uu*nte*(l, uuel eieeusiemully—ve*rv oe*e*iisioiiully- -uie* elitfere*ue*i*s e*x:u*i*rliii1i*(l. On its Hu-rs 
reiiri*se*iitiiti\e*s eif Hue I*re*ss exeehuiijri* e*e)iitiileeiie*e*s with .Miuiste*rs, unel tiiul the* paliulum for 
tlieise* ]Militie*ul uote*s whie*h are now a. sfaniUnf» elish in the eolunins eif e*ve*rv le*a(lin!r ne*ws|Hi|ier. 
No })urt eef thee House*s of I’urlianu*nt is so e*osme»|iolitan in its inte*ri*sts ami syin]ijithie*s; imiu* 
is see hromlly e*ynie*al in its way of lexekin*' at thiiu's. In a worel, it is the* most inte*ri*stini' 
e*e*ntri* that there is in tin* whole* eif thee vast hnililiiifr. 

\Vhe*n we eomee tei iiuiuiri* into the jjr,.m*sis of this famous anne*xe eif the Housee of 


('ominous, we* are e*einfronli*el with more* than the ordinary difiie'ulty eif invi*stijfatinjr olel 
institutions. Oilie*ial ri*e*orils eire n<in-i*\isti*nt, trmlition has little to say on thee snhje*e*t, anel 
liiojrra|ihy anel history still le>ss. The* fae*l. is, the* Isililiy, as we know it to-day, is in the* main 


a purely moelern eU*ve*leipnient. A l.oliliy. nei douht. 
there* always was. freiin the* time* the faithful 
('ommoiis hael tlu*ir mi*e*tiiijf-plae-e in St. Ste*phe*irs 
('ha]ie*l, hut. it was a meeree antie-i*hamhi*r into whieh 
all anel snnelry w'i*re aelmitte*el, from personal si*rvants 
of memiH'rs to expi*etant ]iliu*e*me*n and e*asual iellers. 
Nee*e*s.sarily, in the e*ireumstane*e*s it was a eemtre 
for thee e*xc*hanfji* eif ^ossiji. anel those* who wanteeel 
to kneiw heiw the ]ie>litie*al worlel was waifginsr |•e*sorte*d 
thither. Olel I’epys, in his elay, se*ems tei have lH*en 
a fairly freejuemt visitor. Amonjist se*ve*ral ri*fi*re*ne*es 
to the ]ilaee in his Diary is the* followinf': “.Inn. 14, 
HiatMiO.—Neit hinjtJ te) elo at eiiir eiliie*e*. The*ne*e into 
the Hall ; anel just, as I was goinjj to elinne*r from 
\N (‘stniiiisteu’ Hall with Mr. Moore* (with whom 1 hael 
lM*e*n in the Ijolihv tei hi*ar n<*ws) I liiwl spoke* with 
Sir Antheiny Ashle*y (’eieipe*r alMint my Isirel's liKl'>inf(s.’' 

That the* I.eililiy was a lively s|kiI on oe*e*asion 
may lie ^athi'ivel freiin various re*seilntieins whieh (he* 
Heiuse founel it.se*lf (*einsti'aineHl to jiass irom time 
to time* in the inteuvsts of oreler. “That the 
Serf(e*ant-at-Anns anel his ine*ssengi‘rs elo take all 
possible e*are to keep the liohhy. pa.ssag<‘s. anel stairs 
of the Heiuse (*le*ar eif all ielle*. lesise*. and elisorelerly 
jaTseins,” is the injunetion whie*h the House* pisseMl 
on .liuituiry 27th, 1091), anel it is ajjitHi ami affain 
rejieateel. “ l,aeMjue*ys anel footmim” we*re in most 
instaiiees 8pec*iii(*nlly inimtuiiied as eif the^ e*lass u|sin 



It- wiiM hero thufc luciiilMtrN* ftMttnien timl Morvanis witio 
accuMioniwI U* ciiiit(ro;&ulo» ofteiitiiueH tn the grcMit aniioyiuicA 
of the llotiDO. 
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whom tlie official should have 
their eye; but “Papists" were 
also singled out, the House pro¬ 
claiming that they must not 
“presume tu come into West¬ 
minster Hall, (he Court of 
Eequests, or TiObby of this House 
on the sitting of this Parlia¬ 
ment,” and directing that the 
onier be ]K)sted up on Westminster 
Hall gal<^ and in the Lobby, 
and that the Scrgeant-at-Anns 
should take into custody all 
jiersons offending against it. 
Occasionally at that ))eriod, no 
doubt, with Ihe laccpieys and 
disonlerly persons who thronged 
the lobby there mingled jKiojtle 
who had serious Inisiness dis¬ 
charge. A case in joint is to 
lie found in I he “ Auf obiogmjihy 
of Dr. (ieorge t'larke,” in the 
IjeylMinnvPophain ISIS.,' where 
he relates the circnmstimces 
attending his dismissal by the 
Prince of Denmark, and mentions 
(liat while the Prince’s agent, 
.Mr. Nicholas, was acquainting 
him with the I’rince’s commands 
in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, “a hKitiiiiin came to 
ISIr. Nicliolas and fold liim the 
Prince must sju'ak with him im¬ 
mediately.” 

What the Ixibby was like at the end of the eighteenth century we are able to judge 
from an e.vtraordinary work lalled “Pearson’s Political Dictionary,” jiublished in 179S. .losejih 
Pearson was for many years jirincijad (hsirkecqier at the House, and as ho was described when 
the work was jaiblished as “the late,” it is to be jiresuim-d that his experience must have gtine 
well kick into that century. The old adage that no gentleman is a hero to his valet finds 
exem|)litication in this worthy disirkeejier’s jaiges. lie jottxMl down freely and frankly his views 
of men and things, and he sjiared neither rank, age, nor s(‘x in his confidences. A more jiersonal 
--it may ki said a more siiandalous—legacy was never left. Ui jwsterity by any official of the 
House. It has, howevi'r, one saving merit. It gives us a jiiidure of contemjiorary Parliamentary 
life and manners such as we could not jiossibly otherwise obtain. The work is made up of 
entries under different, hemlings. The I.K}bby is described as “a place crowded with members 
and other aervaJiU, and noisy as a .Tews’ synagogue till the High Constable and his assistants 
clear it of all strangei-s except those rejiorlers who have kien too lazy to come in time to get 
into the gallery, and who in that case write all the debates in the Lobby.” There is a nota 
time to the following effect: “ The members shouldn’t choke uji the fireside, nor come whisking 
in from the different coffee-houses just, to know who’s sjieaking, and when the debate is over.” 
A character of the Lobby, described under another head with a wealth of coarse detail, is the 

' Historical MS., l.«yborn(!-l’opham MS., p. 283. 



Tlia OIIANOK-UIUU 

A wcIl-kuowD l.obby cbaracttir in llie bevcnUoutli coiitnrjr. 
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tivm H photo hp ir. S. CamptKtl. Copurijlhl, Hutchhuolt'A; Co. 




THE LOUItV, HOUSE OP COMMON'S. 

The diHir uii the right of the render ia (he eiitniiiuo to the hegiidativu Chiunlier. At the d.air on the left the imrty Whii* nre jmetcd and take uute- 

of mcmbui-ii itM the^' enter iiihI leave the liuilditij^. 
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orange-woman, who, with her hlttek 
tloik tlirown Jiniile a little, her bluek 
eyes and black hair covered by a 
slight: curtained Ixmnet, used to sit 
. . . witli a Itiiskci of oranges on oia^ 
hand and hard biscuits on the otlier, 
chielly for tlie use of iny friend Cliarles 
Fox, wlio seems more reliev<*d l)y a 
biscuit in a hot del Kite tlnui I am by 
a bumiMT of brandy." tSlie usually 
apiieansl, tlie obs(*rvanl doorkee)ier 
tells us, in ‘•cleiui while silk stockings. 
Turkey leather shoes, and ])ink silk 
hluyi't jM^tti<‘(Mit." Her dress was of 
“clean, nice, liglit cotton," but soim*- 
times towards the end of the session 
she wwild aj»]H*ar in “a sjuigg’d js'iicil’d 
ntu'fnbrvH muslin gown, with a thin 
gaiix(‘ neckiTchief hy way of enamel." 
to display her charms to greater 
advantage. A reference to the Inwliiig 
openilions of this charactiT is made in 
the following lines from the l{iilliiKl 
—that singular ]>olitical antliology 
which th<‘ I'arliamentary wit and 
wisdom of the (dghteenth century 
])roduced :— 


CIlAnT.KS ,TAMF.S KO.X AS DKMOSTIIKN'KS. 

One nf tlic inaii>’ variutlurL'ii jmSliKhutl iif Fux. It bna ii satirical refurutice tt> 
Ilia fntidneHM fur platfnnu oniliiry. 


() tiikv, wise yoiit.li, till! Hesperian fruit, of use 
Tliy lunos to elierisli with biilsuiiiic juice. 

With tliis thy parcliccl roof moisten; nor con- 
smne 

'I'liy lioiirs and |riiinens in tlie Ciiting-rooni: 
Till, full of claret, dowti with wild uproar. 

Von reel, and, stretch'd nloni; the (tallery, snore. 


Ihit, to rt'turn to our old friend the dtsirkeeper. T’nder the heatling “(ioing Home” wt' htive 
the following:—“A signal for dinner. Mem: 1 can always tell the members invited to take 
their mutton with the Speaker, by their jiushing out first.” “Dinner Hell” is explained as 
“a bell rung ujam the winding up of a delMite, for the members upstairs at nellamy’s to come 
down and ilo as tln'y are bid. N.H.—A goial excuse for somci b> leavtt their bills mijiaid.” 
“Smoking IltKirn” is thus ironically defined: “Formerly tliis was a mom for itiembi'rs to 
smoke their pipes in. Now the only use of it is for them to widte franks for tlie repoiTcrs by 
way of currying favour with them for good sjieeches. It is likewise used by the gallery peojile 
to bilk politics in when they am driven out of the House on a division.” 

There are other references less cognate to the subject in hand, but equally inlen*sting 
from the glimpses they give of the Parliamentary manners of a century since. “Alice’s,” 
for exainjile, is descrilx*d as “a coffee-house frequented by memlM^rs for soujis, which Bellamy 
can’t make, and other refreshments, while Burke is speaking. Mmn.: He never rises hut I 
have directly to open the door to let members out.” Again we are told that “.lacolis’s” is “a 
well-known luaise kept by a bliu;k fellow of that, name in Old Palace Yard, and frequented 
by servants of memliers, who have a sort of rendezvous there till the Isirds and ('ommons am 
up.” “ Here, too,” the veracious author pnK'eeds, “ hills are freiiuently brought in. The 
Knights of the Whip and pirty-coloured tribe here fancy themselves as great as their masters, 
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and arn always talking of tlio speeches they have intule. and when their House will be up. 
Hills are resul a first , stteond, and third time, and Master .la(*<il>s ohiig(Ml after all to s<*l. up a Devil to 
I/)rd Thurlow, a Doctor to the Speaker, M'c'lsh rahhit t«> Lord Kenyon, and thret‘-far(hings’ 
worth of vin<*giir to Sir l*«^pp<M-Arden, ami a thousand otlau’ articles, for the r«)gues have, all of 
them, the impudence! to use their masters’ names." 

The im]iressiou left by Pearson’s .scandalous jottings is that the legislators «>f old days 
were prom* to conviviality, and in tliis respect at least he did them no injustice. Tlie 
amount of drinking (ijien unbridled drinking-a century or two ago was a]>palliug. It was 
no dishonour to the greatest to lie seen umler tin* inHiienco of drink in public —rather the 
contrary. It was a nobh* weakmws which dillerenliatt*d tin* man of sjiirit from tin* mere 

huckster. In the l{(*storatioii p(*ri<Hl the procreedings of tin* House of (sunmous wer<* not 
infretpnmtly stiuned by drunk(*n orgit*!?. J’epys iin*utions out* inslanet* which was brought 

under his jierson.d mrfice. “ Told how Sir .Mian I’rodrick and Sir All(*n ,\jlsl(*y did conn* drunk 
tilt! other day into the Hou.si*, and ilid Itoth sjieak for hidf an hour li»g(*ther, and could not. 
«*illn*r be jmlled or bid to sit <lown ami hold their jK*ace, to Hit! great cont<*mpl of the 
Kinii’s s(*rvants ami caust*.’’ In the 
eightet*nth century the conditions, il 
anything, w«*re worst*. Por i*xam))lt*, 
on .Iidy l;')th, 171(>. w’e find Lortl 
Stair writing tt) Isntl t'athcait•• 'fhe 
Dukt! t)f lA*etls is laid ii]i. \ hack¬ 
ney ctiach hatl like to have bioken his 
leg t't>tln*r night when lit! was got 
drunk.’’ Again, on Dt*cemb(*r -Ith, 

1722. Lord t'athcait writes to a friend 
giving an t*tlitying acctainl tif stnne 
midnight frolics of the Duke of 
VVharttin anti himself. He stati*s that 
b(! and his friends were tlrimk, and 
adjournt>d tt> a (.•t)mmitl(*t* of the whole 
Htiiise. “ We mt*l with the Duke tif 
Wharltm as well r<*frt*sheil as 1. He 
jmij'tised to survey all tht* ladies in 
the galh*rit*s. . . . He |irojM>sed to 
kmH*k nji Argyle; I tht! King." 'I’he 
end of it was that the rt)yster(*rs 
kimckeil u]> the Duke tif ,Argyl<‘, who 
rt*ceived th<*m well. Yt*! another 
instance of the drinking ensttims tif 
the i*ightef*nth century is siipjilied in 
a lettt*r of the .Martpiis tif ittn'kiiigham 
to Sir (Jeorge Savilt! tlatt*tl from Wt*nt- 
worth, .March 24th, 17(iH. In this the 
writer says: “ 1 have not sutfi*ri*d in 
ht*alth by the fatigues of litidy or tif 
mind. 1 have had a gotMl tjuantity 
of maileira. On Alonday last I wius 
very ttili*ralily drunk by five o’cliK*k, 
ami tbtiugh 1 went through a \aiiety 
of ceremonies, such as at.tt*mling tlio’ tiik assassinatius ok tiik imuiT mi.s. sj*i':.scuii I'jatcisvAL in 
jissembly, supping and tlrinking with tiik i.tuuiy ok tiik ihii sk ok commo.ns o.n uav li rii, 1812. 

' lUstoriciil MS., vol. ii. ji. 2ii. 
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ninny coinjmnies, 1 wtilkotl home iiliout four o’clock in the morning, after Imving kejit 
myself in fact continmilly drunk or elevated for eleven hours. I had a very good night’s 
rest, and was not at all the w’orse for it the next day.” A iinal contribution to the volume 
of evidence is supplic^l in a ]mssage contained in a letter written hy Sir (jilhert Elliott, 
afterwards Toni jNlinto, in 1788. This lulministrafor, after an exjiression of surjirise at 
the way in u'hi(;h the great orators of the House of Commons reconciled their drinking 
hahift with thtdr jniblie exertions, wrote: “ I'ox drinks what, 1 should call a gi-eat deal, 
though he is not reckoned to do so hy his comjKinions; Sheridan excessively, and txrey 
more, than any of them; hut it is in a much more gentlemanlike way than our Scotch 
drunkards, and is always iu-eom]>anied hy clever, lively conversation on subjects of im- 
jiortance. I’ill, I am told, drinks as much as imybody, generally more than any of 
his comi»any, and he is a jileasant convivial man at table.” It hardly needs to lie said 
that we have advanceil enormously from the manners of these “goinl old times.” Hard 
drinking in high ])oliticnl ])lac«!s, if not unknown, is so exceedingly mre as to lie imictically 
non-existent. 

Turning from this interesting question of Parliamentary momls, we must now touch uisin 

an incident in the history oft he liobby which 
caused, at the t inier it ha]>pen(sl, a thrill of 
horror throughout the length and brcfulth 
of the lhre(^ kingdoms. We red'er to the 
assassination of the Hon. Spencer Perceval 
by the imulman Hellingham. The event 
occurred on May llth, 1812, niuler <'ir- 
ciimstances which will take litth^ time in 
the rtdation. On the day named, I’lTceval, 
having been summoned from Downing 
Street, to a sitting «»f the Hous(‘, walking 
mpidly through the Ixjbby, was about to 
enter the door of the Is*gislative Cliamber, 
when a tall man in a tnMlesman’s dre.ss, 
wh<» was st^inding by, raised a jiistol and 
tired. Tbe shot, which was at almo.st 
point-blank range, t(M>k immediat,e effect 
in th<^ statesman's heart. “ Perceval 
walked on one or two paces, faintly uttered, 
‘Oh! 1 am munh>red,’ and fell on the 
floor. The affair had been so instantaneous that no one knew what. Inul hapiKUied. Pm-ceval 
had fallen at William Smith’s feet; and Smith, till he raised up the body, hiwl not 
recognised the murdered man. An oflicer of the Jlouse called out, ‘Where is ttu^ mscal that 
fired?’ and the tall man rose uji from his seat, and said, ‘I am the unfortunate man.’ 
Geneml Gascoigm^ seized the man with so much violence that h(^ s;iid afterwards that, he 
feared his arm would have lieeti broken. Other members in the me.intitne assisted in 
securing the assassin. The man was searched; and another pistol, still l(«Mled, and some 
liap<'rs were found on him. I’erceval's ho«ly had by this tinu^ Ikvii ])laced in a rotnn in 
the hpeaker’s house. .Medical aid had be<‘n eallcMl in, to jironoumut all such aid useless. 
. . . The shot by which IVrccval hiul fallen Inul Iwen heard in the House of Commons. 
For the moment the business of the day was not interrupted; a momcmt later a confused 
whi.s 2 )er that some one had been shot ran through the Hou.st*. A rush was ituwh' to the 
door, and the truth liccame known. The Sjayiker was summoned from his house by the 
intelligence (the House w»is in Committee at the time), and hwjk the chair. The assassin 
was led uj) to the table hetwt.^en two of the officers of the House. (leneral Gascoigne, the 
member f»)r Liverjwol, identified him as John Bellingham; tlie Siieaker detained him till a 
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MiddU’sox nmjjislralo was olitaiiadilc, and flion had liiiii osTorU'd, mider a strong giijml of 
iiioiidMTs, (o (ho ]ivisoti-rooiii of tlio S«‘rgoant-at-Arins.” * 

Th(* inimloror provinl to Ik* tho son t»f a limit ingdonsliiro land siirvi^yor, wlio had lieon in 
(■onfinoniont as a lunatic, and had dit'd iiisam*. Hcllingliani, (hero is liftio doubt, was himself 
mad, but, as iiomilly jait it at Mie (inn*, bis was ‘"a spc'clcs of madness whicb prolMdily, tor 
tlie si'curity of mankind, ouglit not to oxcmjrt a man from being answeralile for his actions.” 
The jpdy conceivable motive' for tlie crime was a grudge against I'ci-ceval because lie would 
not interfere to secure Jlcllinglianrs release from prison in Jtussia, where he was incarcerated 
for fivi' years for debt. Insani' or not, however, the assiLssiii reci'ived short, shrift. It. so 
happ<‘n<‘d that the assizes were being held at the time, and advantage was taken of the circum¬ 
stance to bring him to immediate trial. AVitbin seven days of the comnii.ssion of the crime 
his Isidy was swinging from the gallows. 

'Phis tmgic atf.dr, it should be stated for the sake of clearness, took jilace in the Lobby of 
the old House, and, tln-refore. at a sjiot near the western end of St. Stephen’s Hall. A tablet, 
to be found there gives the exact limits of the old Ijobby, and also indicates the ]iosition of 
the door from which it was (>ntcred from Westminster Hall by I’erceval on the fatal day. 

Till' ]ir(‘sent ]x>bby, though it can biKist no old associations and has no dark episode to 
stain its history, is yet not without its own special features of interest. During (he great 

struggle over the (pi(‘stion of !Mr. I’radlaiigh’s 
adnii.ssion to the House it. was the scene of souk* 
lively encounters between the ofticers of the House 
and the ]iugnacious champion of hetemdoxy. 
About the same pi'riod it was often in a ferment 
of excitement over the dillerences. public and 
private, arising out of (be Home Kiile debates, 
b'celing ran so bigh at times that it was only 
by (he good otlices of jM-acemakers and the* dis¬ 
creet management of the ollicials that breaches 
of the jK'iice did not occur. These, however, 
wi'ie but tmnsitory ebullitions. T!ie prevailing 
iiioinI of the Lobby is a cynical giMid-biimour, 
which as a rule rises altogether superior to the 
mere spirit of faction. .Nothing i.s conmioncr 
than to see members engaged one boiir in the 
most, heated altercation lu-ross the floor of 
the House and the next exchanging banter in 
the best of tenip<*r in the Lobby on tlie inci¬ 
dents of the deliate. 'Pln'ri* is amongst members 
a jileasing spirit of cdwaroi/erir. whicb knows 
no distinctions of rank or divisions of jiolitics; 
and nowhere is it. niori' manifest, than in the 
Isibby. Hen* the stern, unbending Tory of the 
old scliiKil may be seen ann-in-arm with the 
most uncompromising of Kadicals; here we may 
find the scion of a noble house which has 
jiossessed the strawberry leaves for generations 
hobnobbing witli tlie Lalionr member who jierchance was only a few years ]ireviously earning 
his living as a working miner; here, not inqiroluibly, you may come across an itilraiimijeitnt 
Nationalist cheek by jowd with some fanatical Oningeman on a matter of business routine. 
Nor are the amenities of the Lobby contined to mere trivial courtesies. When .Mr. llradlaiigh, 
after many rebuffs and humiliations, got his Oaths Hill through the House, the man to lii-st 

' “Tlie Life of the Hon. Sixjticor I'erceval,” p. 290. 
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offer liiiii liis cori^riitulatioiis was Sir .lolm ^lowltrav, 

(he late v(^neral)le ineinlier for Oxford riiiversitv and 
“Father” of the House, Siinilarlv. wlien Mr. Farnell 
vindicated liiinself from the eharsfe of writ in,j; tlii^ 
notorious I'ijfott lelteivs, it was the late Sir Walter 
Harttelot, an old and hi^ddv resjK'cted Oonservative 
meinlHT, who hrolo* down the harrier of sus|iici(ai 
which existed hetwt'en Hie Uncrowned Kinij and his 
hrotlier memhers h,v cordially felicitatiiiff him n|ion 
unmasking his sland<‘rers. Th«*se are hut tyjiical 
instances of the ti‘m|Mn' and feelin<r whieh j'overn the 
relations of memhers in this ant(*-c-hainher of the House. 

It is, indeed, only on very rare occasions that the 
anjfry jiassions which jirovoke (eni|iestuous out hursts in 
the House lind their echo here. 

I’olitically, Hie l.sihhy is imjiortant as the heiul- 
(juarters of the Whips of the various jiarties. Nif,dit 
in. nifflit mit, thi'se vijfilant I'uardians of the jiarty 
interests keep watch and ward. No one ^oes. out cuuuiihik fuom (m.m,mo.ns isiiiux 

nnchallen,ifed. It would, in fact, he as easy for a to c«>nkkrkni;k room. 

<-amel to pass Hiroiiffh the (>ye of a needle as for a 
meinher to come in or i(o out unohscrved. .As the 

hour ap]>roaches for a division the l.ohliy fills ii|>. and in jirocess of time it hecomes a seethinj' 
mass of humanity. Then the hells (inkle, and stentorian cri<*s of “Division” are sent, ifchoiiif' 
and re-echoino throu;,di the corridors, until they tinally losi^ themselves in one exjiiriiio shriek 
in New I’ahice A’ard. MemlH'rs ]ioiir in Ironi the smoking-rooms and lihraries to swell (he 
<‘rowd which is niassi'd ahoiit the princi|ial disir liki* a swarm ol hees ahoiit a hive. 'J'here 
is a conliisi'd hum of conviM'sation. growing less I'verv niiniite until it iinall,\ die,; away, and 
the liohhv is hd't in solitmh* save for the otlicials and jiolici* and a strav journalist or two. 
Shortly the order to “Clear (he ],ohhy'' is given tlirough the wicket of Hie now locked 
door of Hie I.egislativ(‘ Chanih(T, the “strangers” are linndled out into (he corridor.s, and Hii' 
Lohliy heeonies even more de.sert«‘d. Hut only for a time. (Iradnally th(‘ memhers lilter 
liack irom the House, and in jierhaps fifteen minutes' time the ]ilace is as Hirmiged as ever 
again. Sikui the doors are. unlocked, strangers readmitted, and (he life of (he Isihliy drops 
into its accii.stoined groove. 

liefore leaving the J.ol.)hy a refer.'iice niu.sl he made to it as a cmitre of journalistic 
4ictivity. Tina* wa.s, as we have seen, whim every one who careil to take the troiihle to walk 
to St. Stejiheii’s <• 01111 ! enter the precincts. Fven down to comparatively leceiit times, nothing 
more than a little self-conlideiice was needed to carry one to the very door of the House. Hut 
the dynaniile outrages, amongst other things, worked a great and, on the whole, salutary change 
in the conditions of the fxihhy. The right of ailmi.ssion was strictly limited to represent,atives 
of leiuling news]ia]iers, (he chief otlicials of leading political organisations, and jirivate hill 
Jigents and others interested in private hill legislation. Ihiless on (his “ Isihhy Dist.” it is 
ini]io.ssihle for a person to jienetrate the jealously guarded outer jiortals, much less to remain 
for any time in the Jsihhy. In this fashion a great journalistic corporation has heeii limit up, 
which, though closely allied with the I’ress (iailery, is yet coinpleteU distinct from it. It has 
its own coniTtiittee of inanageiiumt, its own rooms for writing, and its own rules of conduct. 
According as the times are lively or the reverse, its iiiiisirtance increases or diminishes; hut 
it ever gives to tlie l^ohliy a charac(eri.stic feature. 
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ClIAPTEU IX. 

LADIES AT THE HOUSE. 


“Ladiks af. the House” there have b(H*n in oim' character or another almost from time 
immemorial. As we have alrcmly seen, they wore present at om^ period as lejjislators, or, at 
all events, liad (he rif,di(, to bo jtrosont. It is also fairly c(^rtain that as attendants on the 
('ourt many diimes of high birth isirt icipated in the eercnnonial functions which iU!com|«inied the 
sittings of l‘arliamen(. under the presidency of tlu* King. Oetsisionally, too, they would appear 
to have played wliat in these days we should consider a iwjmlar part in the doings oi the 

liOgislatnre. So much is to 
1 k! gathered from a refer- 
enc(' contaiiu'd in the works 
of .lolm Stow t<» a singular 
incident which occurn^d in 
ihe l*arliamenl. (tf 1428. 
According to this old 
chronicler, on a ceitain 
day W'hile ParliainiMit was 
sitting, “oni* jMistress 
Stokes, with divers otlun* 
stout woincn of Ijondon, 
of good ac(*ount. an<l well 
apparelled,” went ‘‘o]M*nly 
to the rpper House of 
Parliattnmt. and delivereil 
letters to the Duke of 
(lloueester, to tlu' Arch- 
bisho[ts, and the other 
lords, because In' would 
not deliver his wife .liuiue- 
line out. of her gi'ievous 
imi>risonment (she being 
then detained Jis jjrisoner 
by the Duke of Hurgundy), 
and suffering her there to 
ri'inain unkindly whilst he 
kept another julultress, 
contrary to the law of 
God and the honourable 
estate of matrimony.” 
These early mlvocates of 
women's rights, tin' finst 
of a long line of fair re¬ 
formers who luive invaded 
the legislative precincts to 

Ijuly iwtlUuusni attend ftt the IIiniM Ilf I/)nU in HI'S til iletiiiuiil tliu reloHH uf till! wifa uf the Doke , e • 

Ilf Olontt»iter, detained aa a iirlwnur in Fmnee. TedreSS the WrOllgS of tlieir 
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sex, seem to have ereiited no 
small sensation, and from the 
fact that the Commons ventured 
to espouse the cause of the 
unfortunate Jaqueline, we may 
infer that th«‘ir n'lnonstnince 
had some elTecit. Tlie course 
taken by the “Nether House” 
was to cuiiiiinfjly tack to a 
sulisidy granted to the Duke of 
(iloiUM^ster a pet it ion in favour 
of the Ducliess. This docutnent 
in quaint languag<‘ scits forth 
tlial. “My l-ady of (Jloucesler 
liveth in so grete dolour and 
hevyiu'ss and hatli so lament- 
ably written to oiu’ Soverein 
]x)rd and t(» all the Kstatc^ of 
this noble Jtoiaunie to he pour- 
veyded for l»y way of tivlee or 
in otherwise l)y the high wis¬ 
dom «>f our Soverein Lord and 
the habuiidant discretion of the 
Lords of his Counscull,” that 
t he Coiuiuons were constrained 
to ask “that her pen-son and 
the silliaiK-e between this noble 
Itoiaumc; and hc-r lands” might 
“ be put in salvcdee and sic;ker- 
nesse in singular comfort of 
the said ('ommoiis and of all 
(hat they byn eoiiiyn for.” 
History is silent as to the 
outcome of this intervemtion ; 
but for th(( sake of cotnmon 



humanity we may trust, that a j.ahy l•^;TlTlusl•:u A-r tjik jiau or riin iioi.-sc i.v JtiSS. 

Mistress St ok(*S ” UUtl lu'r WUlow FiUlwrriH plwuting for BU)*|N>rt iu lior cacactl by tlio uidnst execution of lior 

^ \ „ l.imUtnd, 

sturdy following of ni:ilroris ‘‘of 

gcM)d account and well ajqtarelled” did not make* their journey to Westminster in vain. 

In the ejiisode just described wee have sc-cm ladies at the (Icku- of I’arlianumt, practically 
in the lA>bby, clamoiu'ing for justice to one of their sex. lletwc-en t wee and t hree cent uries later 
we meet with a liuly hi rarliament itself in thc^ somewhat diflcrcnt rfiU* of a suitor at the 
liar of the House of Commons, one of many fair jM-titioners ot that piu-iod. The ajqdicant 


was Ann h'itzharris, widow of a certain Kdward ]'’i(.zharris, who was c-xcccutcul in 1081 on 


jiolitical grounds. Her story, which was emlx)di(*d in a ]ic*tilion she pcmsonidly presentc*d to 
the House on March lOth, 1088, was a. strange! one. It was to the* ctfect that her inisliand 


had bc!on ja-evaih'd upon seven years previously by thc! Popish intcn*.st to frame “a treasonable 
libel to Ix! laid on the Protestiuits, and being seized in the* attempts” was Ix-traycd by his 


employers, who, fearful of lieing known, sacrificed him to conccid thedr own guilt, 'iried bc'fore 
a ])rejudiced Hench and a isuckwl jury', he was condemne-d to death and executcHl. As a 
consequence the i»etltioner and her three (!hildr(!n wi-rc! left in great distress, and she therefore 
prayed the House “to take the whole matter into their consideration, that the deplorable 
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coiuliticin of lievself slionld Iw oonsideted.” The 
j)riiyer of t he jietitioii was aiisweml. On May 15t.li 
a (’ominitlee was a])|Munt«(l, and it subsc^quently 
<*onduc‘ted an iiivestigation intx) tlu^ circnnistanc’es 
of the trial. In the n>snlt a nroniniendation 
was ni:uh' tliat the jx'titioner and her three 
children should Im" coinmended to the King “as 
an ohj(‘ct of (diarity.” Thereafter. Ann Kit/- 
harris figures no more uikmi the Parliamentary 
stage, tliongh her <-as«^ sujqilies one of the most 
interesting i>reeed(*nts in constitutional text.-lKM)ks. 

Not long before this singular business en¬ 
gaged the attention of the House* of Coinnions— 
to be ]in>cise on .Inm* Isl, 1(!75 -tlu* jeresenee 
of ladies as sjM'cfators in the Ij<‘gislal ive t’hamber 
had been inaihe a subj(‘ct of juiblie coinim'jit. 
The incident arose in this way. There was a 
de'bate leroceeeding on soirn* questieni of interest, 
when the S]ieaker (Seymour) smldi'nly liroke in 
with tin* remiark, “1 am sure 1 siiw |M>tl icosits.” 
The amiiseil House, as eager then as it is to-day 

for auvthing in the nature of a “scene.” broke 
TiiK nccuEss or eaianos, ‘ i •' ^ i t ^ it ji r i i- 

otl its luismess to look at tlie throng of ladies 

A XamouH ciKhtcctiil>*cAntur>' who onm in tlio , i i x i i i i i i* a i * 

(iailcry or the iluiiHc of (yoiiinioii:} in lualu uttira, CTOWtUHl tll(* iKU'K (»I t liO Nll*UII^(*rs 

(iallery and W(‘r«- )iet‘ring over the shoulders of 

the gentlemen in front, of them at the members on the floor of tlu^ House. “What iMirougb 

do tlie.'^e ladies sit for?” inquired the Speaker in tom*s of mock si^verily. “'fliey serve* for 

the Speaker’s Phandjer," jerkeil out a Parliamentary wit of the timt*. “The Speaker might 

tak(* them for gentlemen with fine sleeves dressed like ladies,” remarked another jester. And 

so, laughing at its own humour, the House betook itself anew to the business of the day. 

This curious little interlude gives us an int(*restiug insight into the attitiuh* of the House 
two centui’ies ago towards fair visitors in the legislativt* precincts. We may gather from it 
that though ladies were (k*nit*(.l admission they did is-casionally find their way in, and that, once 
in, their jnvsence did not excite the feelings of amazement—it- may lx* said of horror—which 
the ajqiearanco of a female figure iu.side the Legislative (Chamber would now arouse. Tin* 
truth is that, laogressive as Parliam(*nl. has been in most things, in its attitude towards ladies 
it has in many r(*siH*ets retrograded. If it wen* now even so much as pro])osed that niah* 
and femah* vi.sitors should sit. together in the Strangers’ (ialleries, the llousi* woulti be in 
a ferment of indigmition ; yet for g(*neralions the two sexes mingled as sp<*ctators of the 
debates. Nor was tin* attendance of ladies of a casual or intermittent. d<‘scri|ition, at lea.sl. 
during a considerable jieriod. Frisif of this is to 1m* found in tin* gossijiy reconls of tin* 
eighti'ent.h ci'iitury, wh(*r(* numerous n*ferences are iniwh* to the ]mu+ the “ladies of i|uality” 
jilaycd in the doings at St. Stephen’s. Hen*, for example, is what one well-known lady liml 
to say in a letter to a friend writt(*n in February, 1702: “lu the Hou.si* of ('ommons every¬ 
body who tan aiiicuhite is a speaker, L) tin* great de.sj«t(!h of business and solidity of councils. 
They sit late. evej*y night, as ev<*ry young gentleman who has a handsoim* pi*rson, a line coat, 
a well-shaped leg, or a clear voice, is anxious to exhibit tli(*se advantages. To this kind of 
beau-oratory and tea-table talk the h«li«*.s, as is n*asonable. resort very eonstantly. At first 
they att(*nded in .such numbers as to fill the Imdy of tlu* House on great political occasions; 
but a ghost (the Cock I/ine) started nj> iii a dirty obscun* alley in the City, and diverted the 
attention of t.he female imliticians.” 

From this it is pretty clear not merely that ladies had tulmission to the public galleries. 
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but that they actually occupied sejits by the side of incinberB on tlic sacred floor of the House. 
How tins syRtein of un«>iitrollcd freedom was ultimately ahuiidoniHl in favour of absolute 
exclusion, is an oft-told tale. It came alxmt tlirougli a display of fracliousncss on the 
jiart of the ladies, which constitutes one of the most diverting t*pis(ules that ever occurred in 
rarlianient. The fiwts are worth relating. A great delsvte on the state of the nation, on 
February 2iid, 1778, liad drauTi to St. Stephen’s an c.Kceptionally large niunlKn* of ladies. 
Not content with crowding the galleries, they tres[>assed upon some seats under the front 
gallery, from which they were customarily excluded. A hlutf naval capt 4 iin, who was a member 
of the House, incensed at the jmu-tical monopoly of the stnmgers’ benches by the fair sex, 
and the consequent exclusion of several of his male friends, drew attimtion to the ])res«*nce of 
strangers, with the result that the order was issued for the clearing tif the giilleries. It was 
easier to give this order than to execute it. The liidies, having come to the Houst^ for an 
evening’s amusement, were not to be easily denied. With on(< consent th(“y turned a d(“af ear 
to the commands of the House. In vain the offlci:ils imjilored and tlireatimed in turn. 'J'he 
ladies absolutely declined to move. Nor was their defiances of a merely jwissive c*liaracl(*r. 
They laughed and stnmjK'd and jeered, and generally conducted themselves with a licence 
which, in these timt^s, we should only ](H)k for in the gallery of an Fast Finl theatre. 'J'he 
authorities were in desimir. 'i’liey <‘Ould not, use foi-ce, an<l, on the other hand, it was 
impossible to permit the mandate of the House to be flouted. In tlnn'r dittic'ulty they adopted 
the only course open to them. They op|iosnd obstinacy to obstinacy, and .so in the long run 
carried tlu’ir point. Hut it, was a 
full two hours Iwibre tlie skirts of 
the last of the ladies dis:ipj>earcd 
through the doorway of the House. 

Aftcrwanls, so rigorous was the ban 
against, the hulie.s, that Hrs. Sheridan 
was driven to the ex])edient of 
dunning male attire in orden- to secure 
the oj>jK)rt unity of hearing her 
huslaind’s eloquimce. Wmxall also 
mentions in his *• Memoirs ” having 
seen on one occasion the beautiful 
Duchess of Gonlon in male attire in 
the Strangers’ (lallery. 

There must have been some¬ 
thing in the atmosphere <>f the 
Palace of \Vestminst.«‘r in those days 
which ten«led to hiwlessnc'ss amongst 
the fair mx, for the sc-eue descril)ed 
was no iBolat,ed incident-, lady ISlary 
Wortley Montagu, iu her letters, 
describes in her o\«i vivacious fashion 
a somewhat simihir outburst which 
occurred about the year 1738 in the 
“other House.” “The liwlies,” she 
wrote, “have shown their zeal and 
appetite, for knowledge iu a most 
glorious manner. At the last warm 
delmte in the House of lords it was 
unanimously resolve<i there should 
be no crowd of unnecessary auditors. 

Consequently, the fair sex were 
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exc’ludetl, and the gallery deatined to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
which determination a tribe of ladies resolved to show on this occasion that neither men nor 
laws conid resist them. These heroines were I^ady Huuting«lon, the Duchess of Queeusherry, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Ijady Westmorland, I^ady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Ivady Arehiteild 
llainiUon and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, ««ul Mrs. Pendarvis, and liswly Francis Saunderson. 
1 am thus jiarlicuhir in their names since I h)ok ujion them 1o l)e the boldest assertors and 
most. resign(>d sufferers for lil)c»rty I ever rend of. They i»resonted themselves at the door at. 
nine Vclock in the morning, wliere Sir William Saunderson respe^ctfully informed them the 
Chancellor liad miule an order against their admittance. The Duchess of QiieensbeiTy, as head 
of the squadron, jdshed at the ill breeding of a mere lawyer, and desire<l him to let them up 
the stairs jjrivately. After some modest refusals,, he swore by G—d he would not let them in. 
Her Grace, with a noble warmth, answered, ‘By 0—d they would come in, in spite of tlie 
(’Jiancellor and the whole House.' This being reiiorted, the Peers resolved to starve them out. 
An order was miwle that the door should not l)e opened until they had raised their siege. 
These amaxons now showed themselves qualifted even for t.he duty of f<x>t/-soldiers. The}' 
steM)d there till live in the afternoon without sustenance . . . every now and then i)laying 
volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps agiiinst the door with so much violence that the s])eakers 
in the House were scarce heard. When the l»rds were not to Ite conquered by this, the 
two duchesses (very well apj^rised of the use of strategems in war) commanded a dead 
silence of lialf an hour, and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of their 
absence (the Commons also being v(‘ry imiuitient to enter), gave order for the ojiening of 
the d(X)r, uiion which they all rushed in, pushed aside their com})etitors, and idiwetl tliemselves 
in the front row of the gallery. They stayed there until after eleven, when t he House rose, 
and during the debate gave ajtplause and showed marks of dislike, not only by smih's and 
winks (which have always l)een allowed in these cases), but by noissy laugh and ajqKirerit 
contempts (which is sapjaxsed the true reason why ])oor lord Hervey sjwke so miserably).” 



On another occasion, a good many years 
later, the ])eeresscs appear to have agaiti distin¬ 
guished themselves by their lack of n'straint in 
the House. The incident n^lates to the d«‘lKites 
on Catholic Emunci}Nition, and is recordcal in the 
following entry in Greville’s Diary, under date 
April 4th, 18220: “The House of lords was very 
full, jMirticularly of women ; every fool in Ixtiidon 
thinks it necessary to he th(‘re. It. is only since 
last year that the ste 2 )s of the tlmme havti la‘«*n 
crowded with ladies; formerly one or two got in, 
who skulked Ijehind the throne or were hid in 
Tyrwhitt’s (the Black Ihal) box, but now they 
fill the sjiac-e and put themselves in front witii 
their hirge bonnets without fear or shame. . , . 
I^acly Jersey is in a fury with Jjord Anglesey, 
and goes about stiyiug he insulted her in the 
House of I/)rds the other night. She w'as sitting 
on one of the stejis of tlie throne, and the 
Duchess of Bichmond on the stej) above. After 
ls)rd Anglesey liad sjmken he ^wne and sjwke 
to the Duchess, who said, ‘ How well you did 
si)enk!’ on which he said, ‘Hush! you must 
take care what you say, for here is Jjody Jersey, 
and she re[)orts for the newspaiters ’; on which 
l.ttdy Jersey said very angrily, ‘l^dy Jersey is 




A SCENE OUTBIOE THE IlOtTBE OF 14>UUB IN 17S8. 

Arlitoozntlo IiidlM cluuonrlDg for ndmisoion after they liail Iwen ezcladed by on order of llio lloiiw, 
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here for her own nmnsemont; what do yon mean 
by re]iortiiig for nowspaiKsrs? ’ to which h« replied 
with a jtrofound Ikjw, ‘I beg your ladyship’H 
]*anlon ; J did not mean to offend yon, and if 1 
did 1 make tlie most ample ajwlogy.’ This is 
his version ; hers, of course, is different.” 

To tliese lively incidents, and others of a 
sirrtilar chanieter which have not been handed 
down to ns, is probably to be attributed the 
strong jirejudice which grew up agiunst the 
admission of Indies to the House of Commons— 
a prejudice which in a modified form survives to 
this day. Whether so or not, the effect of the 
scene in the House of Commons to which 
reference has been m»ule resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of ladies from the chamber for more than 
half a century, h'or a time they wore kej)t 
absolut<dy at arm’s length, but eventually, as a 
great concession, they were admitted to the 
lantern above the big chandelier which lighted 
the old House. This was a miseriible exchange 
for the freedom formerly enjoyed. Not more 
than fonilet'n could be aciorarnodated there at 
one time, and the smoke and hejxt rendered the 
atmosphere almost insufferable. Miss Edgeworth, 
in her memoirs, gives jm entertaining description 
of a visit to this dog-hole in 1822. “We went,” 
she says, “one night to the House of Commons. 
jMr. Whithreiid took us there. A garret—the 
whole size of the room—the former chapel, now 
the House of Commons; below kit/-cats of Gothic 
cliapel windows stopiied up ap])ear on each side; 
above the fl(M)r, and alxive roof-beams. Ont; lantern, with one farthing candle, all the light. 
In the middle of the garret is what seemed like a sentry-box of deal boards, and old chairs 
]>lac('d around it; on these we got and slexjd, and jKJeped over the toj) of the lK)ards. Saw 
large chandelier with lights blazing immediately below; a grating of iron n<!ross veiled the 
light so that wo could look down and beyond it. We saw half the table and the m>u‘e lying 
oil it, and jiapers, and by peeping hard two figures of clubs at the farther end; but no eye 
could see the Sjieaker or his chair—only his feet; his voice and terrible ‘Order’ was soon 
heard. We could see jiart of the 'Treasury llcnch and the Opposition in their jilaces—the tops 
of their heads, profiles and gestures jierfec-tly.” 

Such was the position of affairs from the end of the eighteenth I’cntury until the fire 
of 1834, which changed many things, brought to the front the desinibility of making adequate 
jirovision for ladies within the chamber itself. The question was referred for ismsidenition to 
a Select Committee, and this body, in July, 1835, reported in favour of an exUmsion of 
privileges to the fair sex. Its chief recommendations were: — 

“ 'That a portion of the Strangers’ (iallery at the north end of the House, not exceeding a 
quarter of the whole, and capable of containing twenty-four ladies, be set apart for their 
accommodation, divided by a partition from the rest of the gallery, and screened in front by 
an open trellis work. 

“That a book should be left in the cust^y of some person apj^xiiuted by the Sergeant^at- 
Arms, in a place made for the purjiose at the door of the entrance of the proposed gallery. 



OCTSIOE ESTUASCK TO I.ADIUS’ OAl.LEUT Ol' rilUSEST 
litieSE. 

The ]v>lioeinnn on tltity clomtly Kcmtinieoi* all onleix for atlii IhUoii 
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“Tlmt Tio mnnibor be allowed to introduee more than two ladies in the course of one week, 
unless the gallery should not be fully m'cupied. 

“That the gallery so i)roi) 08 ed to be set apart be cji11(h 1 the lilies’ Gallery, and be left 
exclusively for their aceomnioiiation.” 

1 liese piYUJOsals, it should he stated, related to the t«‘niji()rary House of Coininons t*onstrue((‘d 
in the late lfous<! of Ixirds (or old (’oiirt of Jtecinesis) after the fire, to aeeoiiiinodate tli(« 
lower branch of tlie Lo^gislature pending the constructi<»n of the new building. The Select 
Cominiltee, howtiver, deemed that their reference was suflici(‘nt.ly wide to enable them to deal 
with the question peimnncntly, and they eonsequently added to thidr reeoniniendations one in 
favour of the construction of a Ladies (lallery in the lu'w lIons<\ eajsihle of aeconiinodating not 
less than forty liwlie-s. This suggestion, of the Select Committee was not carried out without 
strenuous oiiposition from sevend qiairters, Tx)rd Hrougham, at a meeting of tin* Jhiiiding 
('ommittee, referring to the Ijidies’(lallery, said; “If such a jirrqiosition is to lie made, I enter 
my protest against it, and shall take the sense* of your lordships uisni it, as b«*iiig contrary to 
the principle which ought to govern legislative ]»roceedings. I think tin* ladies would he bctt<-r 
emi)loyc‘d in almost any other way than in attending rarliameiitary delisites. 1 like* to se«‘ 
them in their jwojier jdaces.” The Marquis of lAiisdowne was equally emphatic. “ Iiadie.s,” he 
said, “are not mentioned in the report, and, so far as 1 can iwevent it, they n(>v«T shall b«'.” 

Notwithstanding thest* nngallant sentiments the ladies, as we krntw, Inul their galh-ry in 
the new House, though the restrictions in regard to its limits were a son* jioint with the 
architect, who, if he had been free, would have dealt with the question on much more generous 
lines. In the interval of a h.ilf-century which has elapsed sim-e tin* givllery was opeiie*l, the 
]s>si(ion of ladi(*s at- tin* House has lM*en enormously stnnigthened. Tin* obnoxious grille, it is 
true, has resisted all efforts to either displa<'e it or materially modify it. Hut, on the other 
hanil, fair visihirs have asserted them.selves in other directions in such a fashion as would have 
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THB PKEBENT ROUSE OF COMMO.NB, 81 H)WlSO I.AIHES' OIUI.LK AUOVE TJJH ttKl>OKTElts’ UALI.KKV. 

Ladiai, boaidu being acoommodaUd with leata in the gaUery Iwbiiid the gtille, nre imniilltcd ti> view the Uonee when eitting fruiii a etaiid 

juet uuteide the vutiauce (i]>i«iaito the Siicakor’e chair. 
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TIIK TKttUACK : AFTKUNOUM TEA. 

On moiit afteniuontft in sninnier this flno proiiiviitulo is crowded with IsMlies luiTiniS tun with tnembora. 


dplipflifcd i.lip nristocmtic nniiizons of wliom Ijiidy Mary Worflt^y Montagu writes so amusingly 
in the extriu-t (juoted ahove. Tn the Lobby they lue ever much in evidence, and they linve 
sjieeial provision made for them in the arniiigements of the (lining-r<M)ms. lint, of course, their 
special province is the Terrace. Tliat noble proinemule has l)ecome as nu’ognised a rendezvous 
of society us the l^iwn a<. Ascot or the liiulies’ Mile in Jlyde Park. The'i’errace season reiiches 
its height when <he summer days are long luid Wiarm, and the slinwlierry is at its best. Then 
fair constituents of members resort there in their hundreds, and the ga 3 ’est of gay scenes is 
presented. Imagine the long jiromenade crowded throughout a great jiart of its length with 
Indies dr<*ssed in the height, of fashion, some seated at tables with huge mounds of straw¬ 
berries and cakes before them. Imagine a line of members, young and old, lining the Terrace 
wall and viewing with undisguised intei-est the scene as they discuss t heir cigars and cigjirettes. 
ImagiiK!, fui+her, a sjmrsely occupied expanse of Terrace at one* end, heavily Itarricaded from 
the remainder and further ])rolected by the legend “For Mernliers only,” and you will have 
some notion of what the Terrac^e is like in high summer. Memls'rs at this ]>lac(* and at these 
times seem to find tludr duties sit lightly ujsm them. But it is meixdy api)eaiance. Immediately 
the division l»ells ring, and tlm stentorian tones of the judicts constables on duty announce that 
a division has been called, there is a scamja'r on their part for the door. Gradually the 
comiMUiy thins out, until the hulies are left in almost exclusive (x*cuiMition of the jtromcnadc. 
The desertion of them, however, is but temiMJxary. Tlie return movement sewn sets in, and 
before the night is much further advanced jjarties are being formed for that most delightful of 
ex]wriences, a dinner at the House. 'J’he sun has gone down, and a myriml lights sparkle on 
the surface of the great river as it flows by, carrying on its bosom some belated biurge which is 
taking advantage of the bright summer night to get to the end of its journey. From the bridge 
which sjwins the river at the extreme end of the Terrace comes in a soft murmur the noise of 
the ceaseless traflBc, and now and again the sounds of merry laughter flotit across the waterway 
from the Embankment opi)osit«. Fashionable Jjondon has many brilliant things to ofiPer its 
votaries, but none more interesting than an evening such ns we have described on the Terrace. 



CHAPTEU X. 


MEMORTKS OF ST. STEPHEN'S (Cmavnued)—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Aftek our somewhat, long digression to elucidate some of the lighter aspects of l‘arliamentary 
life, we may resume onr survey of the stage of old St. Stephen’s. When we left Parliament 
it had emerged from the troubled waters of the Kevolutionary ]»eriod and well emlHirked 
upon a career of constitutional ])rogress. The ]>romise of jieaceful times was not. belied. 
In faci, nothing hanlly could l)e more striking than the contra.st between the Parliamentary 
histnry of the seventeenth and that of the eighteenth century. One was ]»re-eminently a 
])eriod of action; the other was as distinctively an era of talk—brilliant, weighty, enthralling 
declamation, but still talk. The change was a natural outcome of the events of the Itelx^llion 
and of the Kevolution, which had left the Constitution so clearly and rigidly defined, and 


IumI placed in the hands of 
Parliament sucdi wide ]»ower, that 
serious dis]>utes with the Crown 
of the old tyiie had been 
rendered almost iiri|)ossible. The 
growth of the iiarty system pro¬ 
moted the development. Oratory, 
which had hithc'rto jdayed but 
an occ'asional jiart in the routine 
work of Parliament, now Inul its 
place us a regular and indis- 
jtensable leature of the matdiinery 
of administnition. It was the 
touchston«i of fs>] Hilarity, and in 
process of lime became the test 
of statesraanshi]). 

In the Parliamentary annals 
of the c‘arli<‘st j'ears of the 
century, the names which most 
command attention are those of 
Kobert, Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
and Henry tSt. .lohn. Lord Hol- 
ingbroke. The two men were 
closely associated in political 
work for a good many years, 
but they were singularly unlike. 
Harley lacked most of the 
qualities essential in a I'arlia- 
mentary h*ader. “ To the end 
of his life,” says Macaulay, “ he 
remained a t^ious, hesitating, 
and confused sjieaker. He had 



Smut UejHliHtiuff by Sir (i. Katllcr i» the XiUiaiml Vartmtt Ualkrf. 
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Til# irell-kDown Btatemiian of Ute reign nf Qnecn Aniiv, inipeached for trauon and 
nainittod in the reign »f (Icoigc 1. 
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none of tlie extenial graces of un orator. His countenivnce was heavy, liis figure mean 
and somewhat deformed, and his g<*stures uncouth.” St. Jolin, on (he other hand, was a 
profoundly elo(juent sjjeaker, endowed with ’j>ersonal graces whicli gave him remarkable 
ascendancy in the House of (’ommons. Unfortunately, of his brilliant oratory only the 
tra<lition survives. Professional Parliamentary reiwrt.ing in any form was unknown in bis 
day, and there were no amateurs, like the industrious D’JCwes of an earli(ir generation, to 
help to su])j)ly the deficimu^y. Hence we have to hike his gifts ns a sjieaker on trust; but 
that his rejiutation was not undeserved is shown by the extraordinaiy impi-ession lie creatiul 
l)y his speeches. IJrougham says that it was the contemplation of the chasm in the records 
of the Parliamentary delxites of the earlier jMirt of the seventeenth century that “nuide 
Mr. Pitt, when musing upm its brink, and calling to mind all that might be fancied'of (he 
orator from the author, luid all that tnulitional testimony had handed down to ns, sigh after 
a 8i>ecch of llolingbroke—desiderating it far mure than all that has jierished of the treasures 
of the ancient world.’’ 

These two men between them ruled the House of Commons during the reign of Queen Anne, 
the one by the virtue of the sujireme quality of tm-t, and the otluT by his personal gifts and eloquence. 
Tliey shared a common fate when, on the elections to the first Parliament of (leorge T., the Whigs 
came into jiower with an immense majority. Impeached at the liar of the House for their conduct 
of the negotiations for jieaee with Prance, Oxford was committed to the Tower, there to languish 
for some years, while Bolingbrokc escaped a like fat e by fieeing to the Continent, to commence 
a long life of exile. Two other eminent names that are ideutitied with this jieriod are those of 
Addison and Steele, the brilliant essayists. Kqually gifted os writers, they contrasted strikingly as 








i),m Om' l\uislin'ji hy /Jyiiiin.'he, I^nnSfti al /r«M<, tfautf. 


HENRY St. JOHN, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 

Iirilli.iiit and urratic Statesman and Aiitlinr, wlinse sjiceelK-s in tlic I’arli.inieiils of (2ticen Anne are said Ui luve 
been amungst the mast cloijiiunt ever delivered in tile linuse af C'aimniuns. 
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epeakers. Addison is believed to 
have mode but one speeeli in the 
whole of his Parliamentary career. 

That was when he sat in the Irish 
Parliament as member for Cavan in 
170!). The efibrt was a comical 
failure. “ On a motion Ixifore the 
House,” says an Irish writer, “ Addison 
rose, and having said ‘ Mr. S]>eaker, 

1 conceive,’ ])aused, as if frightened 
by the sound of bis own voice. He 
again commenced: ‘I conceive, Mr. 

Siwjiker,’ when he stopjted, until 
roused by cries of ‘ Hear! hear! ’ 
when he once mon.^ essayed with 
‘Sir, I conceive.’ Power of further 
nttemnce was denied, so he sat down 
amidst the sc^irce suppressed laughter 
of his brother members, which 80 f»n 
burst forth when a witty senator 
sfiid : ‘Sir, the honoumble gentleman 
has just conceived three times, and 
hrouglit fortli notliing.’” Steele, on 
theotlier hand, had oratorical qualities 
which would have brought him fame 
quite inde])endent of his writings. 

He was wit ty and endowed in a high 
degree with the jwwer of good- 
humouml Ixtdinage, so effective in 
a [tojnilar chamlM?r. Dne of the l)est 
retneml)ei'ed of his sallies is his 
description of the House of Commons on the airc^ssion of (h*orge I. as a Iwdy “ consisting very 
much of silent iMKqde oppressed by the choice «)f a great deal to say, and of (dcMjiient people 
ignorant that what they said was nothing to the puriK)se.” • 

His first essay in the role of a legislator was, how«'Vcr, unjiromising. Entering Parliament 
in 1714, he felt constrained on the opening day of t.luf session—February 14th—to raise 
his voice in condemnation of the Bill of Coinitierw between Great Britain and Fnmce, 
wliich was then a burning political question. He descrilx^d the measure us “most jieniicious,” 
and referring to Sir 'riiomus Hanmer, whose. iiiHiience had sc^cured the rejection of the scheme 
in the previous session, said: “I rise up to do him honour and distinguish mysedf by giving 
liiin my vote for that his inestimable stTvice to his »-ountry.” The remarks wei-e like a red 
rag to a bull in the Tory House of ('ommons in which he found himself. Ihit the reception 
given to his remarks is best, described by Steele himself in his " A indication. ’ “It will be 
im|K»s8ible,” he wrote, “for the reader to conceive how this sjasech of his was rectdvcHl, (except 
he has happened to have been at a cock-mat «!h, and seen the triumph and exaltation which 
is raised when a volatile, whose fall was avme way gainful to jiart. of the coinjjany, has been 
necked. At the mention of the Bill of Commerce the cry began: at calling it increased: at 
the words * do him honour ’ it grew insupjsvrtably loud; but having no reason for Iveing 
confounded for other i)eople’8 folly of^absurdity, Mr. Steele bore the insolence well enqugh 
to speak out what he intended. He had haniiness enough to do it, from a resolution which 
he^ had taken to govern himself by when hi' went into the House, which was to prefer the 
feme of an honest man to that of an orator. . . . Mr. Steele does not attribute this {larticular 
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outrage to the House any furt-her than they ought to have suj)pre8sed it, and severely observed 
uiM>n it by turning out the offenders, who, it is supposed, were a j)arcel of rustics who crowded 
in with the members before the election of the Si»eaker, from a received error that there is no 
authority in tiie House till he is chosen. As he came out of the House he could hour nothing 
but those loud critics talking to one another: ‘f)h! it is not so easy a thing to speak in the 
Hous(^,’ ‘Jfe fancies because he can scribble,’ and the like deep animadversions.” 

Steele was not long allowed to enjoy even the restricted measure of his triumph meted 
■ftut to him on his debut in St. Stephen’s. Almost unmediately a charge was concocted against 
him of writing a libel on the Ministry in ajinmjdilet with the title of “The Crisis.” Brought to 
the Bar, with Sir Kobert Waljiole and tlem^nil Stanhoi)e, the Whig leaders, to 8ui)port him and aid 
him with mivice, Steele, according to one of'his auditors, spoke for nearly three hours “with such 
temjwr, eloquence, and unconceni ns gave entire sat isfaction to all who were not j»repo88essed against 
him.” The impression in his favour was sti-engtbened by a singular incident recorded in Forster’s 
essay on Steele, lord Fitich, who owd gratitude to Steele for having repelled in the (hmrdian 
a libel on his sister, got uj) to make a maiden s])eech in defence of his defender. “ But bishfulness 
overcame him, and after a few sentences he siit down, crying out as he did so, ‘ It is strange 1 
cannot speak for this man, though 1 could reiuiily fight for him! ’ Uixm this such cheering rang 
through the Honse that suddenly the young lord took heart, rose again, and made the first, of 
a long series of able and telling speeches.” Of courst', however (ttdds Forster), it did not save 
Steele, who was expelled by a majority of nearly a hundred in a House of four hundred members. 
Steele was subsequently again retunied to Parliament, and amid more congenial surroundings 


made a considerable reputation as a sjicaker. 

The great, dominat ing i>ersonality in the House of Commons in the early half of the eighteenth 
century was that of Sir Kolwrt Waljiole. Fnini the year 1702, when he w»i8 returned for King's 
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Lynn, until 1742, when he retired from 
jiublic life, he filled a conspicuous jilace in 
the assembly at St. Stephen’s. First of 
Prime Ministers in the sense that we under¬ 
stand the term, he held that office un- 
inteiTUjdedly for twenty-one years—a record 
that, has never since been broken. Under 
his mgis the modem system of responsible 
govenunent was built uji. Kecognising the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
limitations jihu'cd ujion the jiower of 
the Crown, he skilfully evolved out of the 
materials to his hand a machinery of ad¬ 
ministration the motive force of which was 
a pirty majority maintained in the House 
by the manijiulation of the constituencies 
with the aid of agencies not always legiti¬ 
mate. The (Miinet, though not of his 
creation, owes its present character largely 
to him. By bis resignation in 1742, ailer 
the adverse vote on the Chippenham election 
jietition, he established the imjiortant principle 
that a Minister who has lost the sujqxHt of 
the House of Commons must ‘no longer hold 
office. With all his faults, and they were 
many, he was rmdonbtedly a great states- 


SIH UlCHARD STEKLC, 

The brilliMit wlt» AUtiiur.Htid inDtidan, who wiit AX)w]le(1 from the Uoum 
of CommoiiM for liiti writinca iti 1714. 


man, who deserves to be held in, honour by 
his countrymen. 
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Walpole’s qualities were of a diverse order. A great writer, an accomplished scholar, and 
a clever financier, he combined in his person the leading attainments which make for success 
us a jwpular administrator. But the true secret of his jwwer is to be hxiked for in his 
]>rofound insight into human character. ’I'he c 3 mical remark iwpulurly attributed to him—“All 
men have their price”—was -never uttered by him in that sweeping form, but it represents 
not inaccurately his attitude of mind towards those with whom he had to deal. “A jxrtriot, 
sir!” he exclaimed in his speech in vindication of his policy in 1741; “why, ])ntriots 
spring up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them wdthin the four and twenty hours. 
I have raised many of them in one night. It is but refusing to gratify im unreasonable 
or an insolent demand, and up starts a ])atriot! ” This cynicism of temperament wjis 
constitutional. Dealing with a corrupt and' venal crew in an ng«! of extraordinary laxity in 
2 mblic morals, he could not believe it jtossible that men acted from disinterested motives. 
l’o])e makes allusion to this foible of his in these lines: 

Brain liim 1 linvc, but in ills happier hour 
Of suuiul plfiisurR, ill cxchnngral for powcir; 

Boen liiui unenoumbdred with the venal tribe, 

Bmilc without nrt, and win without a bribe. 

Would he obligo me? let mo only find 
Ilecdoen not think mo what ho IhinkH mankind. 

Inseparably associated with Wuljxtle’s Parliamentary ciireer was (hat of his great rival 
William Pulteney. The Titanic oratorical comlxits between the two hiiulcrs remain, allfir (he 

lajiso of close u|Km two centuries, 
amongst, (he grca(<*s(, of Parliaimui- 
tary traditions. Pult<*ney’s ]towers 
as a deliater were vividly sketched 
by Siieaker Onslow, wlio litul the 
best opportunity of forming an 
ojtinion ujton them. Pull<*ney had, 
he said, “the ino.st 2 )t>ptihtr imrts 
for public speaking that I ever 
knew; animating every suhjeett of 
jiojtularity with the sjiirit of fire 
that the orators of the ancient 
commonwealtlis governed the jH'ojtle 
by; was as classical and ehxpnmt 
in the speeches he did not jinqiare 
as they were in the most studied 
comiMjsitions; mingling wit and 
pleasantry, and the aiqrlication even 
of little stories, so i)ro]Hfrly to ulfect 
his hearers that he would overset 
the l)est fi.r^mentntion in the world, 
and win i)eo])le over to his side, 
often agiiinst their own convictions, 
by making ridiculous the truths 
they were influenced by before, and 
making some men to be afraid and 
ashamed of being thought within 
the meaning of some bitter ex- 
rroM satimud Pvrtnu Oatun/. pression of liis, or within the laugh 

SIB BOBEKT WALPOLE, generally went through the town 

The grot ■tatraniMi, who w«» Prime for tw«atjr.«M»uooMiir«y<!«rii. at any memorable Stroke of his wit.” ■ 
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Tim Bight Hon. Arthur Onslow w In tho vliAir, Sir Rolxirt Walpole at hie right Imnd. He is shown wonting the blue Itiliniid of the Order of the darter. 

One of the mogt remarkable of the conflicts of the two Parliamentary gladiators was over 
WaljKjle’s famous Excise Kill in 1733> The measure was receivcnl with extreme hostility in 
the City, and Pulteney and his associates, r«>cognising their opjjort unity, did their utmost, 
with unbounded success, to fan the flames of ])ul)lic disiontent. In the debiite Windham 
mmpared Waljwle to Empson and Dudley, “who had the misfortune to outlive their master, 
but whose son, as soon tut he came to the throne, took off both their heads”—an nllimini i 
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which was keenly enjoyed by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, a 
l)itl.(tr enemy of Walpole, who 
occujiied a seat under the gallery. 
Pulteney’s own speech sparkled 
with the peculiar humour of 
which he was master. Walpole, 
he said, hiul of kite been mighty 
iKmiitiful and lihersd in his 
offers to the public. “He has 
been so gracious as to ask us 
‘Will you have a laud tax of 
two shillings in the jiound, a 
land tax of one shilling in the 
])ound, or will you have no land 
tax at all V Will yt>u have your 
debts ]Kud ? Will you have 
them soon juiid ? Tell me but 
what you w'ant, let me but 
know how you can be nutde 
easy, and it shall be done for 
you.’ These are very generous 
offers, but there is something so 
very extmordinary. so fivrcical, in 
Iirint HtipKoatiNl liy tho fertMcnt over \Vnli»c»lo*H Kxciiie Hill. The vittw nhown tluit rt*4lllv I ClUl llUTillV 

the eiilnutce to the old Houmi of Oouimone, and re]ir«Rtinte Wid|M>lu loaviiij; the lltmiie ! . ^ ^ 

ezclMimiiig,‘MtiuiMtandiihalliiiwii." mention tllOlU wit llOllt lllUglliug. 

It ]>nts me in mind of the story 

of Sir Ej)ieure Mammon in The Alchymint. He was gulled of his money by tine ]>rumises; 
he WHS promised the philosopher’s stone, by which he was to got mountains of gold, and every¬ 
thing else he could desire; but all ended at last in some little thing for curing the itch.” 

Waljiole was singularly ]iuzz1ed by the allusion to Fmpson and Dudley in Windham’s 
speech, and had to refer to Sir Philliji "i'orke, the Attorney-tieneral, who sat beside him, 
before lui quite gnisjied who those histoi’ical chanufters were. His reply, however, lacked 
nothing in effectiveness. He trusted that those jtresent would think that it was very unjust 
to draw any jMirallel between those notorious individuals and himself. If his char.u'ter shoidd 
ever come to be like theirs, he would deserve th«‘ir fate. ‘*1 know,” he remarked, “that my 
]iolitical and Ministerial life has by some g(“iitlcmen been long wished at an end; but they 
may ask their disapjiointed hearts how vain their wishes have been ; and as for my natural 
life, 1 have lived long enough to lie easy about jsirtiug with it.” 

In the end Waljiole carried his measure by a majority of sixty-one, in one of the fullest 
Houses ever known. r<»]iulnr excitement, which throughout had run excewlingly high during 
the delMites, reached boiling jxiint when the result was known. The j)recincts of the House 
were thronged with a howling mob—“ sturdy beggars ” Waljsde contemjituously termed them 
in a historic phrase—whose attitude was so menacing to Waljiole as he went through 
Westminster Hall to his carriage that only the jiromjit action of his corajianion, Henry Pelham, 
who, drawing his sword, dared the rioters to attiuik, siwed him from actual and pcrsomil violence. 
After further delxite and divisions, in which the majority steadily dwindled, Walpole discreetly 
withdrew the Bill. He declared that he would never Iks the Minister to enforce taxes at the 
exjiense of blood. 

Equability of temjier was a marked characteristic of Walpole. Pulteney, in a conversation 
with Dr. Johnson, once stated that his rival was of a temjicr so calm and equal, and so luird 
to be jirovoked, that he was very sure he never felt the bitterest invectives against him for 
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M’aI|iole'8 groiit rival; fomeU fur hiv onttoric»i pua-en und hi-* gift uf biilliAiit ft«]nrtee. 

half an hour. Cuiifirinution of this view of Waljwle’s character is to be found in the following 
singular incident related by Coxe in his “Life of Wal])ole”: “Uu February 11th, 1741, Sandys 
informed \Val|)ole in the House of Connuoiis that he sliould on the following Friday bring an 
accusation of seveiiil articles against him. The Jlinister, who receiv<‘d the accusation with 
great dignity and coiniiosure, immediately arose, thanked him for his notiei’, and after 
requesting a candid and iinjiartiul hearing, declared that he would not fail to attend the? 
House, as he was not conscious of any crime to deserve ju-cusatioii. He laid his hand on hi.s 
breast, and said with some emotion: ‘ Nil conscire sib, nulli j»ihiscere culjiu!.’ ” 

Pulteney observed that the right honourable gentleman’s logic and Ijitin were equally 
inaccurate, and dechmed he hwi misijuoted Horace, who had written ^^wdUi palUtHcere- culpa. ’' 
The Minister defended his quotation, and I’ulte.ney repealing his assertion, he offered a wager 
of a guinea. Pulteney accepted the challenge, and referred the decision of the dispute to the 
Minister's friend, Nicholas Hiu-dinge, ‘Clerk of the lloase, a man distinguished for tdassical 
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Tllli (;i;INKA LOST JJY WALPOL£ TO I’DLTKNKY 


A 1I'«T MADB IN TUiS HODSI':. 


erudition. Hardin|a;e decided against Walpole; the 
guinea was immediately tliiDwn to Pulteney, who 
caught it, and holding it u]> to the House, ex¬ 
claimed : “ It is the only money I have receivwl 
from the Treasury for many years, and it shall be 
the last.” Pulteney carefully iffeserved the coin, 
and it ultimately found its way to the Coin Iloom 
of the Kritish Museum, where it may now be seen, 
with an inscription in the handwriting of Pulteney 
setting forth the circumstances under which the 
bet was made.' 

A still more striking instance of Walpole’s 


imperturbability is mentioned by Horace Walpole in Ids “Reminiscences.” “At the time of 
the Preston rf'bellion,” states this writer, “a .lacobite who sometimes furnished Sir Itohert with 


intelligence, sitting alone with him oni« night, suddenly put his hand into his lN)som and. 


rising, said: ‘ Why do not 1 kill you now ? ’ Walpole, starting uj), replied: ‘ Pecause I am 
a younger rntm and a stronger.’ They sat down again and distmssed the [lerson’s information ; 
but Sir liobert afterwards had reasons for thinking that the spy had no intention of 
assassination, but had ho[)ed to extract money from him.” 

The introduction of the resolution by Mr. 8andys referred to alwve marked the lieginning 
of the end of Walpole’s career in the House of (I’ommons. For some years before, the 


Minister’s |)ower hiul been undergoing a 


])rocess of disintegration. He had incurred 
considerable odium by his pacific jwlicy 
abroad, and his jxjsition had been greatly 
weakened by attacks made ujion him, con¬ 
spicuously by William Pitt, afterwards Earl 
of (Uiatham, who, entering the House in 
1735, ha«l early given evidence of his 
commanding genius by speeches of a vigour 
and eloquence remarkable even in that era 
of S 2 >hmdid omtory. In 1739 an address in 
favour c»f the convention just concluded with 
Sjiain was carried by only twenty-rught votes 
in a full House, and the division was followed 
by an extnwrdinary sticne, culminating in 
the withdrawal of the ()]i])osition in a body. 
Thereafter, Waljtole was comjiellcd by the 
j)res8ure of 2 )ublic oitinion to declare war 
against Sisiin, and the o^icrations proving 
disastrous, he was called u^ion to tear the 
discredit of a jiolicy which he had pursued 
against his tetter judgment. The imiwsi- 
tion of heavy financial burdens to cover the 
cost of the war in the session of 1740 
l)repan>d the way for his downfall. In the 
debate on Sandys’ motion, in February, 1741, 



THE BIOIIT UON. HENUY I'KLHAM, 

Friend nud folluwor of Wnlpolo; n leading uioutber of the l*9lbaui 
Adnilaietmtlou. 


' This is probably the only instance in which a bet was publicly nude in the Ilouge of Commons, but sporting 
transactions of this character over events happening in the lAigislative Chamber are common enough. At the present 
time a new sUk hat is tlie favonrite wager. A member now in the House has framed in his library a cheque for 
twenty>flve shillings which Mr. Chamberlain sent him, the cost of a bat which the s^^esman had wagered 
and lust. 
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\Val[K»le Tiiiwlo a lirilliant s}n*fcli iu of liis jmiMcv, and 

by sliwr woijilil of viu'loric cavriwl tlio iloiiso willi liini, 
tli<' laiff»* lUiijority of 184. Hut tlio stais in llioir «-ouis<‘8 wore 
tighting against him. Witliin a twelvt'iiionlli aft«’r the c*h*efioti 
of a ti«*w i’arlianieiit he was called uj)oii to defend liiniself from 
a more? forniidahle attack, led by his old enemy J’ulteiiey, who 
brought forward a motion for referring to a ScOc^ct ('ommittet^ 
tlm ]>a|iers whieli laid been laid before the House rt'lating to 
the war. Waljiole’s siM‘eeh in rejily to the aierimonions attack 
nuufe n|K>n him liy Pulteney, lau-ked lay Pitt, wars a auaigaiiticamt 
ettVaii, full of tin* aand iii\<>ctiv(‘. aind a-oiitaiiiiing uiaiiiy honaa 
thrusts for Ids o|i]>oneiits. Ihibb Dodiiigton a'aniia" <^s|ieciailly 
umliT the laisli of his witlaeriiag salt in*. Keferring to this 
]X)liticiain’s d(‘scri])tion of his .Administi'aitioii as infaimous, 
\Vail|iole descrila-d him ais ai jm*i-sou of gn‘,*it self-moi'titicaition, 
who for sixtemi y<*ai.rs haul eondeseeiida'd to beair jiaii't. of tlm 
infamy. Kxtraioi-diuai-y effoi-ts weiv maide by both pairties to 
ensure a full muster. Many memlK*rs W(*re hnmght direct fnnn 
av bed of sickne.ss to swell the iinndiei's. A curious experience 
aiwaited one jaairty of invailials brouglit u)i in the inten*st of the 
Ministry. “They haul," says (\>.\e, “been |)laic<*d in an aidjoin¬ 
ing aipnrtment belonging to I.s)rd Wailpoh*, ais ,\uditor of the 
IS.xcheqner, which comnnnaicated with tha* House. Tlie aulversairies, 
aware of the fau't, tilled tlua keyhole of the (loot with dirt 
and saind. which ])revented their admission into the House until 
the division wais over. On this occaision. ais (ieiieiail Churchill 
was sitting next to the Prince of Wales, who wais in the House of (\)mmons to hear the 
ileljate, a mendier wavs brought in who had lost the usia of his limbs. ‘ So,' says the Prince, 
*1 see you bring in the lame, the hailh and the lilind.’ ‘^'es,’ re|)lied the tieiierail; ‘the 
lame on our side and the blind on yours.'” Wlu*)! the alivision wais cailh'al it wais famnd that 
in a House of a)()8 inemlKai*s—the fullest ever known—]Slinista*rs amly haul a maijority of thri*a*. 
After this the end camld ])lainly not lie far off. It laaime on a si*ri(*s aaf alivisiams on a disjaula'a! 
]K)int in connection with the ('hi)apenhaim <d(*ction petitiaan, whia*h la*fl tha* (iaiva>rnmcnt in a 
minority, in the last of tlu> divi.sions, of sixteen. Waljsale imma>diata*ly ri*signeil, and was craaaita*d 
Karl of Orfaml, with an additiamal ]iensiam a>f X’4,()0() a year. His leave-taking a»f tha^ King 
was highly affecting. “()n kna*eling down to kiss the King’s hand his .Maijesty bur.st inta> 
tears, and tlic ex-JMinister was so moveal with that instaua*e of regard thait he ca>ritinua*a1 fan- 
some tiinia in that iKistura*; and thaa King was sa> touciuHl that he was uiiahla* to raisa* him 
from the ground. Wham he at length rose, the King testifia*d his regra*! for the la>.ss of sa> 
faithful a counsellor, expi-esseti his gnititude for his lamg servia*a*s, and his hojM*s aif ra*ca*iviiig 
advice on imisirtant <M*<*asia>ns.” ^ A determineal a>ffoi*t. wais made by Waljaaile’s ^siliticad a*nemies 
to cidl him to (*riminid account for his imtion.s, but skilful l*arliama*ntary inanaeuvring on tha* 
juirt of his fria‘nds turniHl the attack asida*. The stremianis effawts he luul been cailleal upon 
to make had, however, undermined his strength. In 1745 he <*xpired at his aranuifry housi* in 
Norfolk, whither he haul n*tired after his fall. .Vleiinwhile, his imphicahlaa oppanient, Pultena*y, 
had retired to that “hospital of invalids, the House of Pi*a*rs,’’ as he ania-a* c!dh?d it,, and in 
so doing had greatly injura*d his .mpiitatiam as a jao|)ular la*iuler. A ref(*reuce to this dixdine 
of his influence is contained in a satirii*al ballad of the time: — 

Oreat Karl of Bath, yamr rcipn is a>’er; Voair pates are selaioui now uiilinrr'al. 

The Taaries trust your woral no iiioraa, No crowats aaf uuui;liia.s (ill your laid, 

The Whites no lonpar fajur yt*; Aaaal aaciaiw a Soul coaiius near yo. 

’ Cawe’s “ Memoirs of Sir Ilolaert VValiiolaa,” vol. i. p. 6%. 
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It is siiifi tlmt I’lillenev owed his tvirldom to 
Walimlo. “ I rcMiicmbcr,” says Horace' Walinilc, 

“ tny futlicrV lu'tion and words when lie returned 
fnem (.'onrt and told nie what lus Invd done—‘ 1 
have turned tlie key of tlie <-los<*t on him,’ making 
Unit motion witli Ids hand.” Ihilteney had sonic 
inkling, proliahly. of the origin of his title, for 
when he received the jMitenl of his creation h<' 

tlirew it on tlie floor and trnuii»led on it. He 

oiitlivi'd Walpole, by niin'teen years, but h«‘ never 
agiun figured jironiinently in jiolitics, thus lo 

SOUK' extent justifying a remark made by fhat 
statesman when he first met his old rival in tht' 
House of Tsirds—“My Isird Hath, you and 1 are 
now two as insigidtieant men as any in Kngland.” 

Xot long after the tmiuination of W'aljiole’s 
active political career, the (Jovernment fell into 

the hands of th<> Pelhams (Henry Pelham and his 
brother, the Duke of Xewcastle), whose asci'iidency 
in the national councils e.xtended almost nninter- 
ruptedly over a period of twenty years, dating 
from 174H. Of all the names which secnreil 

special j>rondn<>nce in the ^silitical history of the 
(‘ightcent h cent my, th«‘se two, ]ierhajis. have the 
least title to notice. Henry Pelham was a respect¬ 
able mediiKTity, well-meaning and iudustrions, but 
(jnite devoid of the cpialities which are assiKuated 
brother, who on his death in 
Ma<*aulay’s scathing languagi': 
a shuftling (rot; his utterance 



hv (hort!*' Iktmr. in liJW* 

nouAcr: waijmh.i; roruTii kaiu. ok oitroitn. 

A grait iNililicul writer and art c*inii<d)vw>ur. Jle W’liii third 
Mill (if Hir Jtuliert WaljNdc. 

with the highest statesmanship. His 
1754 succeeded him in the Premiershi|», is Iwst described in 
“He was a living, moving, talking caricature. His gait was 
a rapid stutter; he was always in a hurry; he was never in 
time; he abounded in fulsome caresses and in hyst(*rical tears. His oratory resembled that of 
.lustice Shallow. It was nonsense eft'ervescent wit h animal sjiirits and im|iertinenee.” Savage as 
th(' jiicliii'e is, it is not on the whole unjust. Never has there Is'cn a Premier who attijieted to 
himself so much ridicule and «‘ontempt nous ••riticism. Henry Pelham was by far tin' abler man, 
but he never rose above the level of coininon])hwe. His jK>licy was uninspired, and the lack of 
gi'iiius was not comiKUisatisl for by any commanding {s'rsonal attmetions. He ajtjiears the less 
in history as it was during his tennre of ]K»wer that the r«*stnotions against the re]K»rting of 
th(' deliates wer<‘ in greatest forci*. Perstnially he would have given the reporters a fairly 
frei* hand. “ Lc*t (hem alone,” he remarked on one cR'casion, “they' will make Is'tter sjK'eches 
for us than we can make for ourselv«*s.” Thc;se sentiments, however, wc're not. those of tlu' 
majority, and conseipumtiy our knowledge of this periiKl in Parliamimtary' hi.story is limited. 
Oiu' intei'esting incidt'ut associated with Pelham’s name has, however, been handl'd down by 
Coxe in his “History of the Pelham Administnition.” Acconling to the biogin]»her, during the 
early y<*ars of Pelham’s career at St. Stejthen’s he stood out Inddly as a defemh'r of Waljsile 
again.st Pulteney’s attai'ks. On one occasion so heated were his attacks on the Opisisition 
leader that, a duel was nuule imminent. “ After a short convei'sation, in which a challenge is 
snj)is)se(l to have been given, Mr. Pultemy ijnittc'd the House, and Mr. Pc'lham rose uj> to 
follow him, but some common friends interposing, the Sjieaker onleii'd the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to summon Mr. Pnlteney to return. In the meantime it was resolved by the House' ‘ that 
they be enjoined not to ])ros«*cnte any quarrel, or show any further n'sentment for what luvd 
jiassed lietween them.’ Mr. Pulteney having returned, the Speaker uciiuainkMl him with the 
injunction, after which the two members stocHi up in their places to exidain; but the 
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explaniit ioii not being deemed 
sufficienlly sitislac-tory, they 
W(*re required to be niui'e ex- 
]>lic-it, and aeeordingly they 
deelaml that tluiy would obey 
th(( onh-r Of the Houne.” 
Tlie <‘jiisode illustrates strik¬ 
ingly the polilieal manners of 
the tiini-; it also throws a 
eurioiis sidelight on tin? dis- 
eijilinary measures wliieli were 
oeeasionally rt-sorted to to 
restrain liot-tieaded partisans. 
The personal eourage wliieli 
Ihdiiam showed «)n tliis oeea- 
sion, and al.so in the attaek 
on Sir Robert, \N'al|K>h^ in 
^Vestminst(^r Hall, was not 
wanting in his administrative 
acts. In 17o2i. when the qin-s- 
tion of the reduction of the 


land riix was a burning one, 

he- resolutely declined to listen to the importunitit^s of the landed inter«-st to lower tin- tax, 
on the gretund that any interierenee with the impost would seriously disturb the tinaindal 
(‘(|uilibrium, and that, moreover, a reduction was unnecessary bc-cause of the recr-nt rise in 
the vabn- «>f land. I’elham’s views were supported by the gi-eat majority of members, to 
the disgust of the malcontent, 'lory 


s(|uires, who, in revenge for the 
]Minist(‘r’s attitude, circulated this Iton 
mot devis<-d from the famous e 2 >itaph 
on A'anbrugh :— 

Lie lienvy on him, land, for he 

Imid many n heavy load on thee. 

relham died in 1754 und(-r cir¬ 
cumstances which cmited consid<‘ral)le 
confusion in the public servica-. It 
would b(‘ ])ntting a strain upon truth, 
liowever, to say that his loss was a 
serious one from the standpoint of the 
piildic inti‘ix?st. The time, at all events, 
was passing away wla-n jK)litical jKiwer 
was of a in-cessity solely centred in tin- 
hands of men of mediocre attainments. 

As has already been noted, some 
time b(‘fore Waljiole and Pulteney had 
disap) leai-ed from St. ytephen’s (Jhu]iel 
a new luminary of dazzling s]>lendour, 
in the jiersoii of Pitt, had risen uiwn 
the ]H>litical firmament. “We must 
muzzle that terribh- cornet of horse,” 



Waljwle, with instinctive jx-reejition 
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<)l Pitt’s itowt'i's, liiul said 

wIk'ii Ik* first n]>|H-ai'(!(l in tla^ 
I’arlianicntnrv arciiii. Put tlic 
jirocfss was too difficult a one 
even tor I lie slirewd old .Minister, 
with all his skill and knowl<‘d^e of 
men. Jnspired with hifjh hojies 
iind ifH'at ideals, free from sordid 
nmhilions. and tilh*d with a holy 
indignation at the eorrii|ition of 
the aec. "the terrible cornel, of 
horse” was irrejaessihle. Swiftly, 
and without a check, he |inshed 
his way alon<( the road to Parlia- 
incntary fame nnli! Ik? occn|iii‘d 
a jiositioii of cmim-nce sm’h as 
no ot her statesman lielbre or sim-c* 
has held. .Macaulay, in his essay 
on ('-hatham. sii|i|)lies ns with an 
ininiitalile |ien | ictnre of tin* jfreat 
man as he was when he first 
entei-ed Parliament. '• Jlis lijrure.” 
says the historian. •• was slrikiiiffly 
graceful and commanding, his 
features high ami nohle. his eye 
full of lire. Mis voice, evi'U when 
it sank to a whisper, was hi‘ard 
to tlie reinot«*st henches; and 
when he stniined it to its full 
e.xfent. the sound rosi* like the 
swi*ll of an organ of a great 
cathedral, shook the Mouse with 
its |ieal, and was la'ard through 
loliliics anti ilown stajrciis(>s to the 
Court of I{i*(|uests iind the pn'cincts 
of Westminster Mall. Me cultivated all tht*se eminent lulvantages with the most assiduous care. 
His action is descrilied by a Jiiost malignant oli.-^erver as etjual to that of (Jarrick. Mis jilay of 
(Hmntenance was wondt'rful; be freiiuently disconccited ji hostile orator by a single glanctt of in¬ 
dignation or scorn. Kvery tone, from the imjiassioni'd cry to the thrilling asiile, was fierfectly at 
bis comrriiind. It is by no means imjtrtilKdtle that the iiiuns he took to iniprovt^ his great |K‘rsonal 
advantages had in some respects a pivjudicial opemtioii. and tenth'd to nourish in him that 
imssion for theatrical c'ffect wliicli was one «>f the most cons|»icnous blemishes in his chanicter.” 

l*itt’s first sp«^t*cli in the Jlouse was delivered on .'\jiril iiltih, ITIJft, a little more than a 
year after lie ent«>red Parliament as mendier for Old Sarum. It was a com|ilini:‘nlary oration 
in support of an address to the King felicitating him uikui tlie marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. The enthusiastic chamjiionship of the I’rince, who was in a very real sensi* “agin the 
Govennneut ” at the time, coujtied w^th Pitt’s determined opjiosilion to tla^ .Ministerial measures, 
aitiused Walpole’s deep ivscntment. In ordiT to .“ih'uce “the terribh* cona't of horsi*, be 
dejirived him of his commission ; but he had reckoned without his man. So far from this 
•Jirbitrary lu-tion keeping Pitt silent, it only stimulated the fire of his zeal against the pvrty 
ill jKiwer. A st*ries of most damaging attacks were delivered by him against Walpole, all 
marked by a brilliancy and argumemtative effectiveness (juite uncommon even in those days 
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of splendid oratory. ineicU'nl of this period is historic: it is the omtorical duel l)etween 

him and llonic'c Walpole on Ahireh lOth, 1740; There are scrveml vcM'sions of this to be 
found in tin? political literature of the jieriod. That which is best known, and which is 
the most tictiti(ais. is lln! one which figures in Chandler’s “I)ebat»^s,” much of the material 
for which was dniwn from thc‘ tainted sources to which .lohnson was a la'olific contributor. A 
ruierence to this re|M)it may he miuie. Isdli to illustrate the manner of tlw^ old garbled 
Ihuiiamentary r<*j>oits and to sh<»w the g«‘U('sis <»f a phr.ise which has become classic. 

On the day named a hill was Ixdort' the Jlouse for “the enconmg(Utn*nt of seamen” and 
“tin? speeilier manning of the Navy.” Pitt jikuIc! a strong speech in oj»|s»sition, and, accowling 
to Chamller’s “ DcUites.” (hmounced “the tyrants of Administration” who amused themselves 
with “o])pressing their fellow-subjects, who add one hardship to another, invade the liheity 
of tln)sc^ already overborne with taxes, ; . . and who owe their power, not to their ahiliti«-s, 
hut to casual ])rosjMM’ity or to the inflmmee of money.” This brought uj) Horace Waljiole, 
who deli\ei-ed a snem ing reply, in the ccairse of which he observed: “ Forniidalrle sounds 
and furious dt'clamation, contident assertions and lofty jicriods, may affect the young and 
ine.xperienced; and the homanahle gentleman may havci contracted his habits «»f oratory by 
conversing more with tho.se of his own age than with such as have htul more o[ijHn‘(unities 
of communicating their sentiments.” Allusion was further imule to Pitt's vehement gestures. 
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and ridicule was (Miun'd ujion his 
theatrical manner. Without a 
inoment’s hesitation, .according to 
the authority rpioted, I'itt jumped 
to his feet as soon as his critic 
had tinishcsl and made this reply; 
“Tin* atrocious crime of Iteing a 
young man, whi<‘h the honourable 
gmitlemen has with such spirit and 
decency charg<>d upon m<’, I shall 
neither attcuiipt. to jKdIiate nor 
deny, hut content myself with 
wishing that I may he one of 
t hose whose follit's will c<‘:ise with 
their youth, and not of that, 
number who are ignorant in s]iite 
of (‘xiMaa’cnce. Whether youth 
can he imputed to .any man as .a 
reproach 1 will not assunu' the 
province of determining; hut suiviy 
ag(» may become justly <-onlem|>- 
tihle if the o|)])ortunities which it. 
brings have ]Hiss(‘d away without 
improvtunent, and vice appears 
to jirevail when the jKissions have 
subsided. The wret«‘h that, alba’ 
having seen the conseijuerns^s of a 
thousand errors, continues still ti> 
blunder, and whose age has «)nly 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is 
surely the object of either abhor¬ 
rence or contemjit, and d(;serves 
not that his grey herul should 
serve him,” 
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Aiiotlicr (111(1. it would a]>]i(‘iir, luoro 
]i1(iusililo vorsioii of llic opisodc' is sii|)|ili«>(i 
l)_v WiirhiiHoii in Ids “ Moinoirs of lloracct 
Wiiljiolc.” 'Phis wrilcr slates fliat WaljMilc, 
luivitig Imhmi severely liandled by J*ill, Lytlel- 
lon, and llu* (iienvilles, all of whom were 
iiiueli Ids juniors,‘‘iainenl('d that llioii^li lie 
had been so lon^ in husin(‘ss, youn^ men 
should 1 m( found so niueli heller informed in 
political niath'rs than himself, lie added 
that he had at h-^iLst om; con.soiid ion in re¬ 
membering that his own .son. Isdiijef twenty 
wars of iifte. must h(^ as much t he suiMuior 
of Pitt, Lyttelton, and th<( (iriMivilh's as they 
were wi.ser than himself. Pitl. havinjj his 
youth thus mercih'ssly tiun^f in his face, jrot 
u]> in a rage, commeneing; “With th(( 
gi-eatest nwerenec^ to the grt'V ladrs of the 

g(uitleman-hut was stopped by .Mr. 

W(dpole ])ulling off his wig and di.sclosing 
a grizzled poll beneath. This excited very 
geneml laughter, in which Pitt joinr^d with 
such In^artiness as cjuite to forget his anger.” 

One of the tiiK'st of Pitfs earlier 
speeches was that deliv(‘red in the great 
debate in Kovemher, 175;), on the .\ddivss. 
.lust iM'fore, the I)uk(( of Newcastle hiul 
coah'seed with Jleiiry Fox, afterwards Iz)rd Holland, who had Iktii appointed Secretary of State 
with the l.('adership of the House. Pitt, smarting und(‘r a sense of injustici^ done him by 
this arrangmnent, made a speech of remarkabh* brilliancy. Horace \V(dpolt\ no mean judge, 
says of th(^ ctfort that Pitt *• surjKi.s.s(‘d him.self,” and h(( adds, “and tlum I need not tell 
you that be surjiassed Cicero and Ileinostheues.” I’nfortunately, only fragments of this great 
oration liavi* lu'cn preservtKl. A passtigi*. which has survived, criticising the eoidition of 
Newcastle and Fox, helps us to understand the im]ii-ession that was madt^ at the time by th(( 
speech. “I remember,” said Pitt, with a dniniatic g(*sture—“1 remember that at byons I was 
taken to see the conflux of the Phone and Siuuie—the one a g(“ntle. lisdde. languid stivain, 
and though languid, of no depth; the oth(*r a iKiisfiuDUs and impetuous tonvnt; but diffenmt 
as th(‘y an>, they meet at last, and long may Hun' continue imitcsl. to th(( comfort of (‘ach 
other and tin* glory, honour, and security of this nation.” The speech, as it was prolxddy 
inteiuh'd to do, cost. Pitt his place in the Alinistry. Hut in less than two years his 
tmnscendimt abilities placed him in a jiositiou of supreme authority in the .Miid.stry and 
uuiKiralh'hHl intlmuna* in the country. 

In the debate in 175.5 in which Pitt’s gi'cat sjteech was deliven'd. th(>re Hashed met(H»r- 
like across the Pariiaimudary stage that singular geniu.s, William (ierard Hamilton, who, on 
the strength of one brilliant oration, and one oidy, secured for himself a permanent plae<( 
in Parliann'iitary annals. Horace W(d|K)le d(*.scril)es the incident and the siwaker in.t(>rms 
which indicate how extraordinary wjjs the impivssioii h<> cr(*ated. “His 8|)eeidi,” says the 
diarist, “was at once jK'rfection ; it was set and full of antitheses, but those antitheses weix'full 
of argument; and he broke through the n'gidarify of his own composition, answered other 
• 4 i^‘ 01 )le, fell into his own track again with the givatest ease. His figure is advant;ig(M>us, his 
Voice strong and ch*ar, his manner sjiirited, and the wh(.>l(' with the ease of an (*.stablislied 
speaker, ^'ou will ask what, could lie bevond this? Nothing, but what was btn-ond whatever 
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was—imd tlmi was Pitt.” Splfiidul as tlie proiiiiso of tlio spoecli was, Hamilton’s Parliamcniary 
<’ar<'(‘r jira«-ti<'aliy oiidod with it. An nfl'cr of a scat at the Ihaird of Trade in the Deeetidier 
following lein|»t<‘d Idin into a dignified obscurity, from which lie never a^ain emerffed. We 
can only, Hi<‘refore, surmise what' mi^ht. have bei'ii his ]iort ion htul he followisl the bent of his 
genius and striven to emulate the examjile of Pitt in his rajiid jirogress up the liulder of fame. 

^ Pitt’s ])ower ov«-r the House of (.'ommons was ipiite as luueh maintained by his talents 
as an actor as by the sjiell of his oratory. His ea)«u'ity of snpjiressing a hostile critic with 
a single glance or scornful exclamation, to which jNhu'Uulay has referred, is «*xemplilied by 
some amusing stories whieh havi* beem banded down to us. Jtrougham tells one of the best 
in his -StateMuen of the Ih'ign of (leorge HI.” Chatham “began a sjieech with the words, 
‘Sugar. 3Ir. S|H'aker.’ and then, observing a smile to pervade the audimice, he jMuised, 
liHiking fimrely around, and with a loud voii-e, rising in its notes and swelling into vi'himient 
anger, he is said to have jironounceil again the word ‘Sugar!’ three times; and having thus 
quelled tla^ House, and ext inguishiMl (‘Very ajipearance of levity or laughter, turned round and 
disdainfully asked, ‘Who will laugh at sugar now?”’ Another illustration of Pitt’s imposing 
maimiM' is furnished by an iqiismle related by Charles Hutler. The wribn' says that 
Mr. Moreton, the (Ihief .fustiei^ of (’hesli-r, luqqxmed to say in t.he Hoiisi^, "King, Ixirds, 
and Commons, or”—directing his eye towards Pitt.—‘‘ as that right honourable* gentleman would call 
tlumi, t.'onimons, JiOrds, and King.” "Pitt arose with great deliberation, and called to onler. 
‘I have.’ he said, ‘heard frequently in this House doctrines which havi^ surprisisl mee; but now 
my IiIoikI runs cold. 1 desire the words of the honourable member to lie taken down.’ The 
Clerk of the House wrote the words. ‘IJringthejii to me,’ said ]*itt in his loudest voice. 
Ily this time Mr. Alorclon was frightemxl out. of his senses. ‘Sir,’ he said, addri'ssing himself 
to the Speaker, “ 1 am sorry to have given any oflence to the right honourable ni(>nilH‘r or 
to the House. 1 Jiieant. nothing. King, l^xirds, and Commons; Lords, King, and C.onimoiis; 
Commons, lands, and King; Iriii jii/tiMa in nvut. 1 meant nothing; indeed 1 meant nothing.' 
‘1 don’t wi.sli to push the matter further,’ said Pitt loftily. ‘The moment a man acknow¬ 
ledges his error he ceases to l.ie guilty. I have a great regard for the honourable member, 
and as an instance of that regard I give him this lulvice: whenever that imunb**!- 
means nothing, I recomrin'iid him t4> say nothing.’” 

In general deViate Pitt exercised the qiuility 
of jKilished sarcasm, used with sniOi effiict against, 
the unfortunate .Mr. Moreton, with not less power. 
A famous instance is su]iplied by what is known as 
his“(ieutle Shepherd” speech. This w’as delivered 
in tlie delmte on Dashwood’s linancial measures in 
I7t!2. A feature of the lludget was a tax on eider. 
Seizing this, Pitt delivered a vigorous philippic 
against the threattmed invasion of llie hearths and 
homes of the jieople by the exciseman. Grenvilhs 
in reply, said that if Pitt objected to a jmrt icular 
tax, he was bound to ])ropose an alternat ive. “Ijct 
him tell me where taxes should Ix) imposed,” he 
said, and t4) clinch the arguimmt. wpeated several 
times, “Jjct him tell me where.” Starting uji in 
his ]ihw« and mimicking the whining tone of the 
sfx^aker, Pitt said, in allusion to a ]) 0 |)ular song 
of the day, “tlentJe shejiherd, tell me where.” 
The House was convulsed with laughter, and 
(Irenville, in a high state of indignation, rose to - 
jirotest against the tnatment he liad received. 
But his anger only served to fasten more surely 
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tlie iiic‘i(l(‘tit 1)11 the jiublie iiieinory. Por long after he was known hy the nieknaine of "The 
(ientle Sliepheril.” 

As an oralor jinre and simple, I’itt will he besi, reiiK'nibered by his sjieei’hes in opjsisition 
to the extreme ineasuri's taken with the American colonies. The first of this nolewortliy 
series of utterances was delivered in the House in Janinu’y, 17(>(), on the riots which had 
accompinied the atti'inpts to enforce the Stam]> Act. The most brilliant passage is a reply 
to an accusation mtuie by (irenville that the sc'ditious s[)irit of the colonies was fomented hy 
the factions at home. “Sir,” said Pitt, "I rejoii-e that America has resisted. Three millions 
of people so deml to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to hi' slaves would have 
been fit instruments to make slaves of all (lie rest. I come not hen* armed at all points with 
law cases and Acts of Parliament, with the Statute IWk doubled down in dogs’ ears, to defend 
the cause of liberty. ... 1 know the valour of your troops. I know the skill of your offi<*ers. In 
a giKid cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this country can crush Aineri<-a to idorns, but 
in such a cause as (his your sin-cess would be hazanlous. America, if she fell, would fall like 
the strong man. She would embrace the ]iil]ars of the State and jaill down the Constitution along 
with her. la this your boasted peace*- not to sheathe the swonl in its scabbard, but to sheathe 
it in the bowels of your countrymen?” A few months after the delivery of this sjieech Pitt 
became Kiuf of Chatham, and the actual, though not the nominal, head of the (!abinet. 
Pefore he quitteil St. Stejihen’s Chapel he had witnessed the «*ntiiun-e there of lubnund Ihirke, 
and had e.Ktended to lliat brilliant orator the tribute of a generous admiration at his maiden 
speech on t he Am(*ricnn troubles. 

Some little time later was removed by dt*ath that volatile genius, Charles. Townshend, Pitt’s 
CImncellor of the Kxchequer, W’liose “chanqiagne sis'ech” in May, 1767, const itutes jierhaps 
the most astounding utterance ever delivered from the Treasury Hench. Horace Waljiole, who 
states that Townshend was half drunk ” when he made the sjicech, descrihes the impression 
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it created in lii« interesting way. “ITie speech 
lasted an hour, with torrents of wit, ridicule, 
vanity, lies, and lieautiful huigiiage. Nobody but he 
could have, iiiiule the siMM^ch; and nobody but he 
would have made it if they could. It was at once 
a proof that his abilities were aui»erior to those 
of all men and his judgment below that of any 
man. It showed him incajmble of being, and unfit 
to !«*, First Minister. Tlu! House was in a rojir of 
rapture, and some (dapped their himds with ecstasy, 
like an audience in a thcialre.” Townshend’s death 
on September 4th, 1767, iwved the way to Minis¬ 
terial office for Lord North, whose connection with 
the American troubhis will Iks d(sall, with subse- 
qiusntly. 

(Iribbed, cabined, and confined thougli Chatham’s 
restless spirit was in the House (sf Lords, he con¬ 
trived lo render his memlsership of tins august 
assembly memorabh? by his sp(?eches on the Americmi 
war. Anmngst tlu' examjdes of his elocjuence which 
have, conn' down to us tluu-e are none wliich are 
mor(< familiar than the fraginenfs of l.lui glowing 
orations which he d(divcn.Hl at this period. Instinct 
with feiding and j)ervadtsl with the glow of a rich 
imagination, they are classic examples of the jMiliiiy 
period of Parliamentary oratory. One passage from 
the spcfcli on the employment of Indian ni(M’cenari(^s 
may lie cited as a characteristic specimen of his style at its best. *‘I call,” he said, “nj)on the 
sjiirit and hutnanity of my country to vindicate the national (dianicter; I invoke tlie gtuiins of 
the Constit.ntion. From the tajiestry’ that adorns these walls, tlu! immortal ancestor of this 
noble earl (the I<]nrl of Effingham) frowns with indignation at the disgnice of his (suintry. In 
vain he led your victorious fle^et agsiiiist the boasted Arnwwla of »Spain; in vain he dtdended 
and establislu'd the honour, the liberties, the religion—the Protestant r(digion—of this count.ry 
against the arbitrary ernedties of Popery and the Incjuisition ; if thc'se more than Popish criadties 
and inquisitorial imictices are let. l(M}.se among us, to turn forth iiit,o our settlements, among 
our ancient conne(dions, friends, and relations, the nu^rciless c(ainibal thirsting for the bl(XMl of 
man, woman, and child!—to send forth the infidel savagtis—against whom ? I'our Protestant 
brethren, to lay W'aste their country, to desolate tlieir dwellings, and extiriMite their race and 
name! ” Ijiter on in the same sjieeeh, r(4erring to the employment, of foreign tr(K)])S, Chatham 
used the historic W(»rds, “If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was land(Ki in my country I would never lay down my arms—n(n’er. never, never.” 

To the end the gnuit statesman maintained an attitude of uncum[>romising hostility to the 
war. His dnimatic last speech constitutes one of the most moving episodes in Parliamentary 
history. He had been seriously ill with the gout, and was recuperating at Hayes, when, hearing 

' Tlie roferenoe is to tlin famous tapostricH which for so long were objects of inteisjst to visitors to the old 
House of Ix>rds. They wore wron(;ht in Holland at the expense of the gn^at Earl of Nottiugliam, lioni High Admiral, 
wliosc defeat of tlie Bpanish Armaila established Elizabeth firmly on the throne. It was, however, not nntil 1G60 
during the Commonwealth that “the suit containing tho story of 1581 ” was “ ordered to be hung up in tho late House 
of Isirds.” Oliatham’s keen interest in the celebratcKl pictures is shown in his private oorrespondenoa Thus in a 
letter to the Honntoss Stanhope from Hayes on Dfsiember 16th, 1770, he writes: “The labours witliin tho Honso are 
now tho labours of Hercules; for tho House being of late kept clear of hearer* [an allusion to the cleurancK) of strangers], 
we are relucod to a snug j»rty of unhearing and unfeeling lords and tho tapestry hangings." Again (January 25th, 1771)“ 
he writes : “Past six; just returned from the tapestry.” Yet again (on January 19th, 1776) he speaks of “meaning to 
look the tapestry and the bishops in the face to-morrow." 



Ft'nm It mtzsnlint tftr jHiiMtintf Sir Jwhv.a HhvnoUU, 
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that the Duke of Itichraond intended lo move an address to the King to remove the fleet and 
army from America, lie came post liaste lo Jxindon to take jmrt, in the deliate. SwathtHi in 
flannels, and liMiking the ghost of his old self, he appeared in the I’cers’ chamlier on the eventful 
7tli of Ajiril, 17T8. After tlie Duke of Richmond luwl opened the deiiafe, Chatham rose, “The 
hiarl s]ioke,” wrote Ixnxl ('aniden to tlie Duke of Grafton at the time, “but was not like himself; 
his speech faltered, his sentences were broken, and his mind not master of itself. His wonls 
wi^e slireds of unconnected elofjmmcc' and flushes of the same fire which he, Prometheus-like, 
had stohni from heaven, and were then r«*turning to the jilaee from whence they were taken.” 
The Duke of lliehmond answered (Miathnin. lie rose to rejily, but naturt! was exhausted. “He 
fell luiek,” says Isird Camden, “uism his seat, and was to all appearance in the agonies of death, 
'I’his threw the whole House into confusion; every jierson was upon his legs in a moment., 
hurrying from one jiliwe to another, some sending for assistance, others jiroducing salts, and 
others reviving spirits; many crowding aliout the Eiml to observe his ccaintenance, all aftected, 

most part really coiK-erned, and even tliose who 
might have felt a rc-al ]»leasurp in the m-cident. 
yet put on the appeanuice of distress.” The 
stricken jieer was i-emoved to the Prince’s 
Chamb<‘r, and thence, aft<*r a brief sojourn at a 
house ill Downing Stnu-t, to Hayes. Put he 
never completely r<‘(M)Vi-red fnnu the attiu;k. 
He expired on May 11th, in his sevent ieth year. 

JS'o reference to t he gi-eat Parliamentary 
struggle in which Jjord ('hathain jilaved so 
distinguished and honoimible a |iart would be 
coinjilete without some acirount of Ijord North, 
the Minister who was chargcsl with the execution 
of the ill-iulvised ]K>licy which the obstimuiy 
of the King forced ujion Parliament. North 
has lieen subji^cted pixdKibly to more abuse 
than any statesman of his cinituiy. Execra¬ 
tion has spent itself in attacks on his memory, 
^'et there is hardly any figure in the Parliur 
mentary history of the eight (suit h cent ury 
which is ]K»rsonally more likeable. A slumber¬ 
ous, plet.horic mim, be was the soul of good- 
hninour. Nothing c^ould disturb his eipianimity, 
whether it was a disaster abroad or a rebuff 
in the Hou.se. Honw^e \Val|iole relates that 
the Duke of Newcastle, waiting on him at the 
tinn* of the ('harh*.stowii uftair, intent on lamenting the miscarriage to our arms, and finding 
him in the highest of S 2 iirits, took notice of the circumstance. “Faith, my lord,” rejdied 
Isird North, “if fretting wiaild nuike me thin, I would be as sorry as your (Jrace; but since 
it will not have that I'fl'ect, 1 bear it as well ns 1 can.” The same gossip reifords in his journal 
on .lanuary 27th, 1778, that. “Charles box, in im admirable siieech, attacked 1-ord North on 
having cmIUhI himself an unfortunate Alinister, and jiroved that all thcf disgrai'cs bad hn]>|)ened 
by ignorance, blunders, and misconduct, not by misfortune. Lord North answered with some 
liuinour, and us Fox had accused him of idleness and listening to flatterers, he said he ]»issed 
a great deal of time in that Hous«*, where he c*ould not las idle, and it was jilain was not 
flatten'd. ’ Aindher exumjtle of his go(xl-huinour is sn]iplitHl by his treatment, of a series of 
jiersomd attacks which had given rise to much ill-feeling in the House. North deprecated 
the ivadiness to lake offence which was evinwHl. “One member,” he observed, “sjjoke of me' 
as ‘ that thing called a Minister.’ To be sun^,” he added, jwdG'ig his huge form, “ I am a 
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thing; the member, tlierefore, when ho culled 
me u tiling, said wliiit was tme, nnd 1 could 
not lie angry with him. Hnt when he added 
‘that thing called a Minister,' he called me 
that thing which of all things lie himself 
nios^wished to be, and thendore I took it 
as a corniiliment.” 

A weakness of North’s was an inonlinate 
love of sleeji. In season ami out. of season be 
slnmliered on the Tr(*asury llencli, undisturbed 
by the hottest deluites. The habit greatly 
exas|ierated liis critics, who found their keenest 
shafts turned asiiie by the impenetrability of 
the armour he assumed. Hrougham tells of 
one vehement declaimer, who, calling loudly 
for North's head, tnnu'd rfinnd and poreeiviMl 
his vietim unconsciously indulging in a soft 
sliimlK*!', and, becoming still more exasperated, 
denounced the iNIinister as ca]iable of sleejiing 
while he ruined his country. North, awakened 
by the attack, merely complained how cruel 
it was no should be denied a solace which 
other criminals so often enjoyed that of having 
a night’s rest before execution. On another 
occasion an orator, to points his remarks on 
the iniquity of the Minister, said, “Kven now, 
in the miilsl, of these jierils, t he noble lord is 
asleep.” “I wish to G<k 1 I wa.s,” was North’s rejoinder. In yet a furt.her instance, when a tedious 
sjieaker with a haid of historical reminiscence was on his legs, he asked a colleague to awaken 
him when he approjwhed their o^vn times. Tin' summons in due course was given. “ Where arc! 
we?” asked North. “At. the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” “Oh, my dear friend,” he rejilied, 
“you have woki^ me a century too soon.” The manner in which Ixml Nort,li bon* his fall was 
highly charncteri.<tic of the man. *• On the evening when he announced his resignation to the 
House of Commons,” says Karl Itussell, “snow was falling, and the weather was bitterly cold. 
JiOrd Nort.li kept his carriage. As he was {Hissing through the givat-coat ro<un of the House of 
(.'ommons, many immilM'rs (chiefly his o])]ionents) crowdcnl the jHissage. When his carriag<^ wjis 
announced he put one or two of his friends into it; and then, making a howto his opisments, 
sai»l, ‘ Good-night, gentlemen. I have iny caniage; it is the first time I have known the 
lulvantage of being in the si'cret,.’” 

Jlefore the American we.r attained to the dimensions of a great national question, 
a striking and sinister figure had ap|)eaKHl on the Parliamentary stage in the {terson of John 
Wilkes. At this time of day it is difficult to reidi.se the extraordinary influence which this jxili- 
tician exercised. A num devoid of talents, as he. was of character, consjncuously repellent in 
his jiersonal ajqiearance, without birth or connections, he yet wielded a power over fh(! ])eo))le 
which some of the greatest statesmen could never lay claim to. “Wilkes and Liberty” was 
the rallying cry, not only of the rabble, but of the substantial business men of the Gity, who 
committed themselves to his cause with a wholehenrtedness which they had never before 
shown for any individual. An oftefold story is that of Wilkes’s election to the House in 17G4, 
his ex{>ulsion for the libels contained in the famous No. 4d of the AortA Britan, his 
election for Middlesex four years later, his Mfcond eximision, followed by further elections and 
ex{mlsions until his Anal triumphant admission to the House in 1774. Fur years he and his 
couccnis were prominent in Parliament—indeed, it may be doubted whether in the whole 
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range of Parliamentary liistory there is a case of a man who never lield office, and who was 
not a .leader of the regnhir 0j)iio8ition, attaining to sircli notoriety as he did. In the House 
of Commons lie was not im]iopular. His unalvished cvnicism quite disarmed hostility. Once, 
when standing on the hnstings at Hrentford, his opjsment. said to him, ‘‘Iwill take tiie sense of 
the meeting.*’ “And I will take the nonsense,” replied Wilkes, “and we shall see who has the 
besd, of it.” It is also related of him in Lord Sidmonth’s “Life” that he once went up to the 
Sp«.*aker and said that ho had a js^tition to present to the House from “a set of the greatest 
scoundrels and mis<Te«mls on the tiiee of the earth.” A little while afterwards, when ])ublicly 
ctilletl ujion to present it, he said with th<i gravest face, “Sir, I holil in my liand a petition 
from a most intelligent, indep(m«lenl, and enlightened Issly of iihmi.” The demagogue always 
seemed to have his tongue in his cheek. He even laughed at himself. When attending a 
levee towards the end of his wireer he was asked by the King after his “friend,” Serjeant 
Hlyn. “Sir,” observed Wilkes, “he is not a frhuid of mine; he was a Wilkeite, which I 
never was.” 

A Parliamentary chiu-aeter of this ]ieri<Kl who deserves to be hracketc^d with Wilkes was 
Colonel IWrc, a soldier of Wolfe’s cam]iaign hailing from Dublin, who, entering J’nrliainent in 
17C2, was for a gocxl many years a eonspicaious though never a distinguished member. His 
oratory was of the robust order, charged with true ('«*ltic fire. Kre he had been two days in 
the House he attracted attention by a violent attack on Pitt, then in t.lie zenith of his cartwr. 
Criticising the style of the great man’s s|ieeclies, he said: “TIn-ro he would stand, turning up 
his eyes to heaven that, witnessed his ]ierjuries, and laying his hand in a soh‘mn manner ujam 
the tjible— that sacrilegious hand that, Inul bec'ii emjiloyed in tearing out the bowels of his 
mother country!” For a maiden effort this was striking, if nothing else. Its supreme 
audacity took away the breath of the House; but Pitt, with that hauteur which became him 
so well, sat unmoved under the torrent, of 
abuse, allowing Ids contenqituotis silence to 
give an effi-ctive answer to t he tirade. Subse¬ 
quently Barre was.brought into intimat,e rela- 
t ions with the statesman he denoumvd with so 
much ill-regulated fervour, and a numlier of 
his letters, chiefly on the Wilkes ease, figure in 
the published “ (yon‘es})ondence of the Karl of 
('hatbam.” One e]ii.stle may be singled out for 
special notice. It relers to the delsite in the 
House of Commons on jMarch 25tli, 1771, on the 
motion to commit to the Tower for bn^aidi of 
privilege Alderman Oliver, who with IxM'd Mayor 
Crosby hml signed the warrant, for the airest 
of the messenger despntcln*d by the Sjieaker 
to the City to secure Wheble, the offending 
jirinter of the debates of the House. Baire 
descTibes the excitcnnent which the discussion 
of the question arousc^d, and observes : “ I sjioke 
to the question about five ndnutes only, but 
I believe with great violence.” The re|)orts 
of the speech show that his belief was not 
without entire justification. “Jasteu!” said 
the indigmuit orator—“ listen! for ityou are 
not toUilly callous, if your wnsciences are 
not totally seared, I will sjieak daggers to your 

^uls, and wake you to all the hells of guilty CMigo III.*»Mlni»t»rwliooarrlocltlimn((hOiediM«tron«lwlIqr which 
recollection. That I may not be a witness les to the imw of tii# American coiimiwi. 
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of this monstrous proceeding I will lejive the House; nor do I doubt but every indejiendent 
man will follow me. These walla are baleful, they are deadly, while a prostitute majority 
holds the lx)lt of Parliamentary omnipotence, and hurls its vengeance only ujion the virtuous. 
To yourselves, therefore, I mnsiga you. Knjoy your own ]jandemonium. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 

^ The post of honour is a private station.” 

The swjuel of this astounding s])encii is related liy Karro in his commnnication to Tx)rd 
(Miatham. “ 1 left, thci House,” he wi'ote, “to its own discretion, and was followed by IMr. Dunning, 
Trecothick, Sir K. llcrnanl, Townshend, Sawbridg«‘, Sir K. ('layfon, and al>out seven or eight other 
rneinliers. .4s I walfonl down sevenil of llie Ministry called ‘To the Par!’ but no man chose to 
pul the (juesi ion.” This was not the sole instance in which Parre was the cause of uj»roar in the 
House. His fiery invective directed against Lord North brought alsnit a violent “scene” in 1782 
in one of t,h«' debates on thc^ American war. On this (M-casion ls»rd \oii,h is said to have 
lost his temper almost for the first time in his life. In a white heat of jassion he stigma¬ 
tised Parre’s language as uncivil, brutal, and insolent, and on Ix'ing called fo order for his 
langiuige, said that he was iire]Kired to ask jardon of tlie House, lail, not of Parre. Eventually, 
howev«*r, he was ju-cfvailed u]K)n to make the necfcssary a-mewie and the incident (dos(id. 

At th«^ peri(xl of lionl NorfJi’s fall Edmund Purke and Oharles .lames Fox laid the foundations 
of their gi’eat rejiutations. Just previously t here hiul joined them on the floor of the House two 
ot her young men who were each d(‘stined to win imperishable fame iti Parliament.. These were 
William Pitt, the younger, imd Pichanl Prinsley Slawidan. For the ne.xt t.wenty years or more 
the po^iular chamlier was dominated by this brillituit galaxy of tolent. W'idely differing in 

tem]ierament and bent of genius, the four men 
slimed in common a remarkahh^ gift of oratory. 
Purke’s attainments w<‘re the dei^s^st and most 
scholarly, but h<' hiul perha[is'the least weight 
with the H(ais(\ The ]ilain country sijuires 
and solid common-sense business men who 
constituted the hulk of the namiliers little 
ajijireciattnl his carefully idahorated speeclies, 
with their wealth of classical allusion and 
their gorgeous imagery. Tliey did not always 
take the treuhle to listen, and when they did 
they wm-e not greatly moved by tlumi. There 
wius even at one jieriod of Purke’s career 
something like an organised effort to howl him 
down on the juirt of some of the younger and 
more intolerant members. One night, when 
the annoyance was particularly irritating, he 
stopiK^d short in his argument, and jmt his 
enemies to discomfiture by saying that he 
could t«u‘h a pack of hounds to yelp with 
more melody and equal comprehension. 
Purke was more suscejitible to the remark of 
an old country squire who exclaimed when he 
was prejiaring to sisiak, “ 1 hope the honour¬ 
able gentleman doi^s not inemi to read that 
large bundle of pqiers and Ixire us with a 
long s]M>ech into the kirgain.” So disconcerted 
was the orator by this int(*rruption that he 
gathered together his ijapers and fled from 
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‘•THE nOUl’I.EAT VUKMIX OATCIIKIl.” 
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to WKuro llio koinI tliincB. 

(he l.egislti(ive Chatnher. One of (he riire oc'c.asions on whii-li Ihirke really toiiehed the House 
was on I'ehniavv 6(li, 1778, when he delivered his well-knowii sjiei'ch on the snhjc'cl of (lie ein|>loy- 
nient of Indians in the American War. Horace VVal|K.)le slates that “la* drew siieh a iiat.hetie 
jiicftire of the crneKies of the King’s army, )iai'(ieiiliirly in (he jtlleged Ciise of a young woman 
on whose ransom, not b<*auty, l.liey qtiaiTelled, and iniirdei-eil lier, that Im drew iron t<>ars down 
Uiirr«;’s eheiiks, who inqilored him to print his s)i(*(»eh, and s:iid, with many invi'ctives against 
the bishojis, that it ought (,o be jmsted uj) on every church under (heir proclaniiition for the fast, 
and (hat he himself would paste it u]ion some.” (Jovenior .lohnstone, fhi‘ diarist mlds, stated 
that he was ghid that stningers were excluded, Jis if they had lieen iulniitt<‘d, Hurke’s sj)e«‘<-h would 
have excited them to tear (be Ministers to pieces as they wtuit, out of t.h<‘ House, bike Oh.'itbam, 
Jiurki^ was theiitrii*al in his style, but he did not undiwstand the art. of eftective g<‘s(ure so well as 
“ the (in*at Commoner.” His famous “ dagger sjieech ” on l)eceml»er 28th, 175)2, M‘ent ]ierilously 
near being fandcal by his clumsiness. Hens is (he desciiption of tln^ scmi**. ns i-elati'd by Lonl 
Sidniouth: “When Hurke after only a few ])reliminary remarks, the House bi-ing totally uniire- 
jKired, fumbled in his bosom, and suddenly drew out the dagg«“r and threw it on the fl(x»r, his 
extravagant gesture exciteil a genenil disjiositiun t<i titter, by which most meJi would have lieen 
disconcerted; but. ho, observing he had faij^xl of making the intendi>.d impression, immediately 
collcfited himself for an eHbrt, and by a few brilliant sentences recalh>d the seriousness of (he House. 
‘Let us,’ said he, ‘keep French pinncijiles from our heads and French daggcws from our hearts; let 
us preserve all our blandishments in life and all our consolations in death, all tlu^ blessings of 
time and ail the hopes of eternity.’” 

In keejiing with this theatrical demoiistriition was a inmdi earlier and less-known iiuu’dent 
de8cril)ed hy liord (’livi* in n l«*((.er to Sir Matthew Fetherstonehangh. It occurred in a deflate 
on (he affairs of the Fast India (’omi[«iny towiirds the close of 17(i(i. Ihirke ]ioiuted out the 
ill effects that the measure before the House might have on the |iublic credit. “Hut jierhaps,” 
said he, “ this House is not the place where our reasons can lie of any avail; the (Jreat Person 
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will) is to (letonnine this question may 
b(^ a beiiiff far above our view, one so im- 
measnnibly high tliat the greatest abilities 
(pointing to Mr. Townshetid) or tlie nio.st 
amiable disposit ions ibat- are to be found in 
this House may not gain access to Him; 
a Hciiig before whom tliron(>s, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers (waving Ids hand 
all tins time over th<! 'rrcasury ll<*uch, which 
lie s!it iHddnd). all veil their fjwes with their 
wings. Jhit though our arguments iiuiy 
not reach Him, prolMihly our prayers may.” 
“The orator,” jtrocccds (’live, “then aisjstro- 
]>hisc(i iut<» a scdeiuu jiraycr to tin* (ircat 
Minister above that rules and governs ovtu- 
all to have mercy 11)1011 us, and not to 
destroy the work of His own hands, and to 
have iiK-rcy on tlu^ |)uhlic credit, of which 
He had iiiiuh* so free and larg<‘ a use. 
‘Draw not to jierdition that vast jaiblie 
d<‘l)t—a mass of seventy millions—of which 
Thou hast »‘inployed in rearing a jsslestal 
ci)i.oNii:i. itAuiiii, for Thy own statue.’ Hm’c,” swlds Clive, 

Olio lif Wtilfu'H liniU^nnnUl. who rinilioil n K>'«a n-imtiitinn lijr kin flcr]f “ AugUst US H(TV('V called Idlll to ordcr. tO 

ill tlio llitUMo <if 

tlie great disgust, ol many. 

Hurke’s oratory is too well known hi iiei-d extensive illustration. No statesman before his 
time or since, with ]>erhajis the sole e.\cei»tion of Ijord Chatham, has hfwl wider eiuTency for his 
s])ce<‘h(*s. Their chaste style, burning (doipicncc, and wonderful command of vivid language 
have, dcsjiite—]ierha]ts lM*cause, of their faults as s)ioken utterances, won for thmii a circle of 
cultured readms which never diminishes from one generat ion to another. The least sym|Kithe(ic 
of youths is thrilled when he makes first acipiaintance with the gmna which s)«irkle with rare 
nuliance in the gn«it man's orations. The sidilimity of the thought.s, not le.ss than (he s]»lendour 
of the diction, rivets his attention, and gives him when he gets away from his Ixioks a inciiiory 
of elevated and graceful coiu-e|itions which does not. faile. 

It it (|uite beyond the juiriio.se of this work to follow Hurke in detail through his long 
and memorable cari'cr in th<* Hou.se. For a cpiarter of a <-en(ury or mori' he was in the front 
rank of l^irlianumtarians, and to lulecpiately survi'V his actions on the flcKir of St. Stc|»hen’s 
would he to write* the history of the crowded last quart(*r of the eightec'iith century. Some¬ 
thing will he said of his connection with the iin|H‘acliment of Warren Hastings in another 
chajtter. Meanwhile, his historic quarrel with Fox cannot lie. overlooked, hecauscf it su|>)ilies one 
of the most intei-esting of the memories which <*luster about the ancient Cluqiel. The causes of 
flu' rupture was the ]ironounced line which Jiurke took in wgard to the French lievolution. 
As he siKike strong!}', so he felt strongly, for the victims of the infamies of the Teiror. There¬ 
fore, when in 1791 Fox in the course of a deliate on the Caiuula Hill cast some r(*flections on 
the recent writings of Hurke on the subject of the Kevolution, a harrier was created between 
the two old ]Militical friends of a formidable kind. Tlie dift'i'rence was m*centualed by the ill- 
advised conduct of some of Fox’s followers, who, when Hurke, with signs of strong emotion u|Mni 
him, got up t.o defend his ]irinciiiles, practically shouted him dowm. This treatment was rejieatetl 
on a suhseiiuent day under circumsbinces which are vividly described by Earl SUuilaqie in one 
of his works. “When, on May 6th, Hurke rose in his jilace,” says the noble author, “and was 
jiroceeding with solemn earnestness to inveigh against the evil and the error of the French 
Revolution, there ap]Knred a hxed design to interru|)t him. Member after inetn1)er of his own 
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Bide stiirted up to call him lo order. There was, as Hurke said, a most, disorderly ni^fe for 
order. Wlien at. last he was snflered in some measnn* to proceed, cliafed and {fivided as he 
had hepii, and even at length hy Fox among tlie rest, he no doubt sisike against the 
right honourable gentleman (for now he dropped the name of frimid) much more bitterly and 
strongly than he hml at first, designed. ‘Certainly,’ he siiid, ‘it is indiscreet at any |K'ri<Ml, 
but especially at my time of lifi^, to provoke mumiies, or to give my friends (s'casion to desmi. 
me. Vet, if my firm and steady adherence to the Hritish (^mstitiition jilaee me in such a 
dilemma, 1 am n^ady to risk all, and with my last words to exclaim. “Fly from the l‘Veneh 
Constitution!”’ Fox here whispered m*ross txi him, ‘There is no loss of friends.’ ‘^’i-s.’ rejoined 
Ifurkc*, ‘yes, there is a loss of friends. T know t-he price of my conduct. I havi* done my 
duty at. the )>rice of my friend. Our frjcmdship is at an end.”' In tears Fox besought his 
friend to reconsider his decision, but. Ihirke was jmsif against all (‘iitrcatics. J'’rom that night 
dated a rupture which lasted during the fi-w remaining y<‘ars of Jhirkc’s life. 

Of a totally'different typ(? from Jhirke was the volatih* and gifted Sheridan. Where Hurke 
distinguished himself by depth, Shcwidan won fame by sjiarkle. The troiies and images in the 
one «ras(^ gave phwe in the other to witty Itou 7ito/« and |s»int<Ml epiginms. In fim>, there was 


as little similarity betwemi 
the oratory of the two as then^ 
is betwecm old port, and dry 
ehampiigne. (furiously 
enough, having regaixl to t he 
great reputation he aflerwards 
obtained, Sheridan’s maiden 
speei-h was a hopeless failure. 
Aftm- he had deliveretl it the 
clever young Irishman wimt 
iij) to the gallery to ascertain 
the opinion of WoiMlfall-- 
“ Memory WoiMlfall ”—upon 
the ]ii*rt'ormanee. “ 1 am 
Sony to say,” said tlu^ great. 
n*port<‘r, in ix'jily to an eager 
tpiest ion. “t hat 1 do not think 
this is in your line ; you had 
much better have stin'k to 
your formc-r pursuits.” Fora 
moment Sheridan nested his 
head u]N>n his hand in con¬ 
templation. and then he 
vehemently ex«*laimed, “It is 

ill 11 H-, however, and by (i-, 

it shall come out.” Sheridan 
did not ovi'inite his powers. 
He became ineoinjiarahly t he 
most witty sjsxiker that had 
ever Ixien known in Parlia¬ 
ment. Moore, in his biogni|ihy, 
unkindly lays Imre the jiro- 
cess by which his dazzling 
impnimptus were elaliorated, 
but the i-evelations do not 
materially diminish our sense 



ut.'KKF.’s iiAUGRK spi.:i.xat, 

A o.iriaitnrv liy Imrlttwinitig the fanious i»wjno in which Hurke throw «lowii A tiiHOci*: 

tliMir Ilf tho llimae. 
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ofiuliiiimt.ion at the exlrnordiiiary qualities of his genius. Byron onee said of him, “Whatever 
Sheridan lias done or chosen to do has been jmr excdlence always the best of the kind. He 
has writ1<*n the Iwst comedy (J'/te School for Scandal), the best o])era (The Ihumna), and 
the best luldress (•Monologue on darrick’), and tx) crown all, delivered the very best oration 
(thi^ Beguiii sjieech) ever eonctdved' or heard in this country,” The poet’s jiraise is somewhat 
e.vnggerated, hut the speech to which In* alludes certainly was a remarkable I'frort. Burke declared 
it to iKKthe most astonishing effect of ekspience, argument, and wit united of which there was any 
record or tnulition. Fo.x said: “All that he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when 
conqiared with it, dwindled into nothing and vanished like vajiour before the sun”; while Pitt 
iM^knowledgiHl “that it surpassed all the eloipienoe of ancient and modern times, and ]H>ssessi*d every¬ 
thing that genius or art could furnish to agitate and control the human mind.” So tremendous 
was the excitement creatinl by the speech on the night it was delivered that it was necessary to 
iuljonrn the House. Wit hin tw<*nty-four hours, ns Mswaulay relates, Sheridan was oflered a thousand 
]H>unds for the copyright of the speech, hater, Moore, with the shorthand writer’s notes before him, 
stigmatised the utterance as “trashy bombast,” but, making every allowance for tlie circumstances 
of the hour, which greatly heightened the «*ifect of the orator’s utterances, there can he but. little 
doubt that it. ri'ally was a remarkable ]ierformance. Sheridan’s ijualities, howeviT, leant nit her to 
display than to solid acconqilishmi'tit.. He had a (losition of gn.iat eminence in the llou.se, but he 
iK’ver carried much weight. 

Both Sheridan and Burke were conqiletely overshialowed in point, of influence by Pitt and 
Fox. In ]ioint of Parliamentary (‘X]ierien<‘e Fox had a considerable iulvanbige over his great 
rival, he having entered I’arliament in 1708, while Pitt did not apiieju' at St. Stephen’s until 
1781. The lives of the t wo statesnum were curiously interwoven from their childhoiKl. (.)ne day 
liiidy Holland, Fox’s mother, having ]iaid a visit, to Ixuly Hester Pitt in 17(57, wrote the same 
day to her husbaml describing Pitt, then only eight years old, as really the cleverest child she 
«‘ver saw, and adding in prophetic language, “.Mark my words—that, little lioy will be a thorn 
in Charles’s side as long as he lives.” The pn^science of the doting mother was justified by 

events. Almost to the last day of his life 
Pitt, was indctid a “t.hom in Charles’s side.” 
But their earliest political years were ]«issed 
in a close if not intimate friendship. Fo.x, 
as has been stated, hiul a long start of his 
future antagonist in I’arliament. Betumed 
for Midhurst when be was only nineteen 
years old, he took his seat on May 10th, 17G8. 
M’it.hin a twelvemonth he had miule three 
speeches, t.wo of which, on the Wilkes case, 
were ambitious ctTorts which attriwted con- 
sidmable attention. In a letter relating to 
the second of them, which was made on 
April 14th, 1769, his father, addressing a 
friend, wrotx> in terms of lairdonable elation. 
“1 am told,” he said, “that few in Parlia¬ 
ment ever spoke better than ('harles did 
on Tuesday—otf-hand, with rapidity and with 
spirit, and with such knowledge of what he 
was talking of as surprised everybody in so 
young a man. If you think this vanity, I 
am sure you will forgive it.” The partiality 
of a parent has tx) he taken into account 
in weighing this estimate, but that Fox’s 
jaiwers at this very early ja^iod were singularly 



ih* jMtt'lniU hff Jtthti U.A»t iA. the Kutional Povtntit 

HirilAltU IIHINKLKY HUERlDAN, 
w1t| tiiid (»rutor, wluMe Bjieecben In tbe lionRo tif Cumniona are 
aiitungMi tli« moat reniarkublo ever dolivered thoro. 



INTKKUm OF TUB llorsK OF COMMONS IS 17-12, 

With Hiiciiker Onrfow in the Clmir, nnd Sir Itohert W«I|M»le, wh« wenre tin- lliiilMm of tlie darter, ntlilreeifiiig tlio liouae. Thin i« the lawt view eataut 

of the Uonao in the ei|{hteauth ceuturj'. 
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IS tllOll^lll. 

l)i<»gnii»lu*rs 

exaggeniti'fl. 


developed is shown bj' indejieii- 
doid, testimony. Horace Waijwle 
drojiping into the House one 
evening in Ajiril, 1772, found Fox 
on his legs, and lie descrilies in 
a letter to Sir Horiu-e Mann his 
imjiressioiis of t.he young orator. 
“ Fox’s abilities.” la^ remarks, “ are 
arna/ing at so veiy early a jieriod, 
(‘Specially under tlie cireninslances 
of such a dissolute life. He was 
just arrived from Newmarket and 
hiul sat up drinking all night', 
and had not lu'i'ii in h(‘d ! How 
such tah'iits iiiak(‘ one laugh at. 
Tally’s rules for an orator, and 
his indefatigable applical ion. His 
laboured orations are puerile com¬ 
pared with this boy’s manly 
reason.” 

The referi'iice to Fox’s dissi¬ 
pated habits made by V>'alpol(‘ 
by some of his 
to b(‘ somewhat 
That Fo.x, with his 
lax nil-bringing, was not the 
mo.st regular of you! hs is admit t ed. 
lint it. is claimi‘d t hat he could 
not have achieved the success be 
did as a debater if In* had bi'cn 
Itii^ hfi sir Jm/iiin ill tlif Xallofliit Pitrlmit (intUrtf, altogetll(*r till* loost* tisll vvlli(ll 

Till.; itimiT iioN. KiiMi’.sn iiciiki.;, this statement would im|ily. The 

FiiumhI for hiftomtory ; hU rarlinmeiitiir}'Hitecubutitru cliuwfc uxniiixiIcK(if olfKinenra. foTCO of tllO linO of rf*tlSO]lill^ 

may lie admitted. At the same time, it is notorious that Fox's irregularities, and especially 
his love of gaming, in his early years went fur beyond those of the majority of the young 
men of even that lax age. We are given in “Fox's (kiii-esiMiiidcnce” a singular ]iicture of 
the way in which the Jeinie»se iloree who comiiosed Fox’s set spent their leisure. The 
renclezvons was Alnmck’s, whore the play was for ronh^aus of i,T)0 (*acli, and generally there 
was i'lO.tKK) in specie on the table. The maniu'rs of the gamesters were singular. “They 
liegan by pulling oft’ tlwdr embrohh'red clothes and put on fri(‘ze great-coats, or turned their 
coats inside outward for luck. They put on jiii^ces of leather (such as are used by footmen 
when they cleiui their knives) to save their laced rutfle.s, and to guard th(?ir eyi's from the 
light, and, to prevent tumbling th<*ir hair, wore high-crowned st.raw hats with briNid brims and 
adorned with flowers and ribbons, masks to conc<*al their emotions when they played at (jiiinse. 
Eac;h gamester hiul a small ni'at stand by him to hold his tea, or a wooili'ii Isiwl with an 
edge of ormolu to hold his rouleaus.” In attendance outside were .Tews who advanced money 
to the young spendthrifts at exorbitant rates of interest. Fox made early and fr(*(|uent 
iwquaintance with these gentry, his ante-room, where they were usiuiliy to b(‘ found, being on 
that atvount whimsically termed his “Jerusalem Chainbiw.” The (extent, to which he sipiandi'red 
his substance in these early days of his career may be gathered from the fiu't, stated on 
authority, that within a few years Lord Holland had disbursed about £20,000 to Ihjuidate the 
gambling debts of his two sons. 
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the fturli'ttil lot mil’ Jm/’i'fi. 

OIIAKI.KK JAMKS VOX Ari A YOI XU 
Til AX. 

Tlin cininriit fil<:iiONit>un who w:im tho 
greiU- rivxl of llu* .vuiinu^'r IMtt thirinK tlio 
i;n'utfr |wtrL <if Imh (‘ui-twr. 


In spito <»f these (list met ions. Fox went slemlilv forward 
in the gnait ]K)litienl race at, St. SU‘|)hen’s. His hirth and 

eonneelioiis nn(ju(*stional>ly were an immense iulvanta^«t for 
many years; l)ut without, solid talents In^ could never have 
attained the ]iosition of iidliience he (airly tilled. In debate he 
showed astonishijif' readiness. Ihd’ore many yiairs laul (‘lapsed 
he was idmost. witliout a rival. A description of his styh*, 
which, thouffh Ijelonginjj to a later period titan tlnit of which 
we are s|K!!iking, may he cited here, as his omtoricid mctlKKls 
underwent little clainge througli life. His laihit was to take 
the arguments of Ids op|Kin(‘nls one hy oik' and n'ply to them; 
and it is stud that without the aid of tliis text U|M>n whhdi 
to hang his coinna'iits Ik* could nmke litth* progr(*ss. “Tin* 
ojtening of his s[M‘eches.” stiys Shiiris*. whos(‘ impressions w(* 
are recalling, “wtis tilmost. alwtiys hiul. rnlil he got wiirmed 
with his snhject he hesitati'd tind stiimmercd, and he often 
(;ontinned for long tog(‘ther in a tame tind commonphus* strain. 
Kven ill his highest, flights he indulged in incessiint. r(‘pcti- 
tions, was in'gligi'iit' in his langiaige, and wtis neith(‘r ]Htlished 
nor exact in his style. Notwithstanding these defects, he 
exercised a jirodigious influ(>nc(* over his hearers." Fox’s 
greid(‘st strength wtis not hronght out until he had nii'asured 
his g(‘nins with that of Pitt in niiiny (‘xciting comhats across 
the floor of the Ifonse. Sonn* of these encounters will ctill for nolic(*; hut., meanwhile, we 
must tirst. ghun^e at the cireumstaiiees uinh'r which Pitt made his entranci* into the 
Parliament tiry arena. 

I’itt’s training Avas the A'i'rv op]M>site to that of Fox. Hi* was brought, up in the most, 
rigid principli‘s of moiidiiy and religion, and tin* utmost care was taken to (‘iisure that his 
(slncation should he thorough and compn'lK'nsive. His (piick intelligenci* and sensitive nature 
r('spond(‘(] to th(*se inflmnicos. From his earliest boyhood 
h(* showc'd a seriousm^ss and devotion to duty rpiitc 
remarkable! in a youthful scion of a nobh* bouse in thiit 
day. St.'St.e]>hen’s etirly attracted him—|iiirlly, no doubt, 
by reason of the glamour which the t ransci'iahmt genius 
of his fath(‘r had ca.st over it for him; |Kirtly becaus(> of 
the promjttings of ambition. Night after night. In* Avas 
to be found in the iStinngers’ tJallery Avatching with 
absorlied attention the oratorical conflict below. He hctird 
the debates, as Ahwaulay remarks in his )>icture.s(|ne Avtiy, 

“Avith a clo.se sci(‘ntitic att.enti()n r(‘sembling that with 
which a diligent pupil at (Juy’s Hosjiital watches every 
turn of the hand of a gri'tit surgeon through a diflicult 
operation.” It was, tlu^refon*, as (piit(‘ an old P.irlia- 
mi'ntary liand that he took his iilace on tin* flisir of 
the Hous(* and joined in the fmy. 

Jlis first spe(*ch, delivered on Hurke’s nuu'wed 
bill for the reduction of the t’ivil hist, aaiis, says 
Karl Kussell in his “ Lift* of Fox,” thdiAcred with a 
fluemey, a pn^cision, a dignity, and a-^metluKl that 
are usually the acrpiimment of many years of pnu’t ice, 

Ijord North declared it the host first, spf'ech he hiul 
ever heani. The effect was jirodigious. Lord Holland 



From (he portniit bti Octirpe Romnep, R.A. 

CIIAIILKS JAAIKS 

Ill iliia |M»rt-rHit wtt liiivt? a n>|ti-«tNnritntion of Fox uh lie 
wtiH wh<*n ho hmi won hiM wny to fame in the lUmno nf 
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has r<*latod an aiiecdotn wliicli illiistrales the presence of mind of the young orator. 
“As Mr. Fox hurried u|» to Mr. Pitt to compliment him on his speech, an old member 
said to tw (leneral tinuit, jmisscmI by and said, ‘Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt 
for his s]K-ecli. ^’ou may well do so, for excepting yourself tluM'c’s no man in the House 
can nial«^ such another; and, old- sis 1 am, I «*xpect and hojie to h(>sir you both lavttling it 
within tliesc wsills ns I hsive done your fsithers hefoix*.’ Mr. Fox, disconcertesl at the 
awkward turn «d' tin* compliment, wsis sih'iit, sind hioked foolish; but young I’it.t, with great 
(hdicsicy, n'sidiness, sind felicity of expn'ssion answered, ‘I hsive no doubt, (Ismeral, you would 
liks* to attain to the sige of Methnselsih.’” Msscaulsiy mentions thsit the etfect of the speech 
on Ihirke wsis such tlisit, movt‘d to tesirs, hc^ exclaimed, “It is not si chii» of the old block; it 
is the old Idock itself.” 

This s>.\tr8ior(linsirily fsivonnsble first impression wsis more thsin justilietl by JMtt’s subsequent 
csn’(*(*i'. Phmging with sirdour into the wsir of partis's, Im insulin si rejsutsition so gresit by his 
woinh'ifiil powers thsit, on the reconstruction of the Ministry consesjuent upon the desith of Ijord 
Ilockinghsim in 1782, he at the sigs* of twenty-three became (Ihsiucellor of the Kxcliespn*!-, and 



ihf. jurtifi't in' Cotiiilt tin 


Vi::\V OF WFSTAIlNSTKIt, 


Hhowinu tho in ilto mni'wn of rolmiltliiiK. 


eighteen mouths Isiter—on I)ec<*mbcr 23rd, 1783—sis.sHmed the Premiership. 15efoi-e Pitt sittained 
to suprenn^ ]iower he sind Fox laid drifted into the ]K)sition of rivsils, to which they wertt 
jsredestined by their politicsil ]in*dihn*tions and their giM'sil abilities. Tlu*re wsis a fieive duel 
betw<*en them over the then recently concluded jieace with France. Fox denounced the sirrsinge- 
ment as an infamy sind si disgrsice, sind Pitt stiMsd forwsird sis its nncompnunising did'ender. An 
incident of the contest whi<*h is handed down to us by VVilherforce illustrates the extrsiordinary 
sjnrif of the young Minister. It hsqsjMuied thsit on t he night of the delsate Pitt was so opprsissed 
with a severe hesulsu-he that he could scarcely hold uj> his head. “ Fox,” says Willwu-forc**, “asssiiled 
him in a very able sps-ecli, in the midst of which Pitt was ol)lig»*d, from actual sickness, to retire 
to th<^ entry door called fSolomon’s Porch, lx*hind the Spesiker’s chair. I seem to set! him holding 
tlie door in one hand while ho yielded to his malswly, and turning his ear towards the House, that 

if )K)ssible he might not lose a single sentence that Fox uttered_When Fox sat down he niplied 

to him with gi-(*at ability, though with less brilliancy than usual; but on a renewal of the same 
discussion a few days later in a different form, he made one of the finest siieeches ever delivered 
in Parliament.” The speech referred to by WillTerforce was considered by Hrougham to be the 
gri'atest of all I’itt’s speeches. 
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The siil)se(|iu‘iit eneoiniters In-tweeii t.lm two yn*a1, (stiilesmeii serv«^d to bring out in still 
more striking Iksliioii tlie splenditl qualities of esu-li thi> iinislied eloquence and lucidilv of 
Pitt, and tlie amazing deliating force and meidal alertness of Kox. Tlieir gladiatorial contests 
extending over a |i<ni(Kl of nearly a quarter of a century furnish a chapter in Parliamentary 
history which for javifniidity of interest, has not luam since excelled in the personal livalries 
<*f th<‘ llons(( of Commons, and jiroUildy never will Ite excelled. The tremendous issues which 
were l^*^fbl•e Parliannuit during the tilin' that the two orators wen' face to face no «loubt 
assisted largely to cn'ati' tlie uniipu' reputations which they have left hehind. The American 
war, the French Hevointion. tlie iinpeaclinmit. of Warren Hastings, tin' Fnion witli Treland, 

and the great war with Franci'. and the tinanciid and political prolilenis arising out of it 

these all supjilied opportunities for statesnianshij) such as in the history of the country inul 
never pri'vionsly been afforded in an equal number of years. How each of the rivals in his 
way contrihnted to the coninion stock of genius which is a jirecious lieritagi' of St. Stephen’s 
is a story which must be read in detail. Our sjuice. will only pi'rinit. of one further referein*e 
to the oiutory of this magnitii'cnt I’arliaini'iitary era. The example is the wondeHul speech of 
.May 181 h, 18(K{, iu which Pitt defended his war policy. A s(|uablile between tin' ofliciids of 
the. House and the rejsirters, which led to tin* «*xclusion of the latter from tlu' galh'ry on that 
]Hirticular night, has unfortuiiatidy deprived the woidd of an authentic report of the oration, 
lint of its siipi'rb ipialities there can he no question, from the striking inipn'ssion which it 
miuli* iqHin those who heard it. IjoixI Malmesbury says of tlu' speech; ‘“It. was the tinest I*itt 
«'V»T made; never was a sjn'cch so <‘hc(‘ri*d, nev(‘r was then' such inces.sant and loud apjilanse.” 
Another who was ]ire.<ent. (Mr. Ward, afterwaiils Lord Dudley) gives a vivaidous d<‘scri|ition 
of the wlioU' scene: Krskine and yVhitbread were heard with inqiatience, and when at the 



close of a tislious hour and half Pitt 
rose (twi'Uty minutes to <‘ight), there 
was just a vioh'iit. and alnio.st universal 
cry of 'Mr. Pitt! .Mr. Pitt!’ He 
was I hen cheered before he had uttered 
a syllable, a mark of approbation which 
was nqieated at. almost all the brilliant 
]iassages and reniarkabh' sentiments; 
and when he sat. ilown (nine) there 
followed out* of tiu' longest, most 
eager, and mo.st enthusiastic bursts 
of applause 1 ever heard in any ]iliUMi 
on any oceasion.” As it- was the 
greatest, it was on<' of the last of 
Pitt’s oratorical triumphs. Within 
four yt'iirs *‘the pilot that weathered 
the storm ” was being carried amid 
the grief of the nation to the great 
Temple of ilei'onciliation across the 
way. In the same, yi'ar Fox was laid 
to rest in the same place, the two 
groves being only a few inches from 
each other. It is to this circumstance 
that Scott, alludes in those beautiful 
lines in Mmmmm :— 

Where, taming tiiniight to hnmnn pride. 

The miglity eliic.rs sleep side by side. 


Drop upou Fox’s grave tlie tear, 


Twill trickle to bis rival's bier; 


TUB UIGHT MON. ABTHUB ONSWIW, 

The KiWit S|t(Uik«r of the Himne of CoiutuoDM, who ocenpiad the Cbnlr for ihirt^-fivu 
yearN, preHitiiiig over the delilieratioiw of the lloune in five mivce/«iTe l*urliiiiii«iitM. * 




Alin- thi: iMtiUiiig fc.» John Jlappiu r, U.A., in the Xaliamil Pmlmit (ItUltry. 

THU JIIHIIT IION. JMTT, 

(••Tbo TrmiiKW ritt”X wlinne niibmlM iitiitnniiuialiit> amtrlbuUil wi Inrp-ly t<i briii|{ Ibu ci>i;ntry MifcciMfiilly tbma^'b the l«;ril« nf tlw 

>ia|tul«onio ]«rioit. 
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()'(.•]■ I'itl'fi Oic niiiiinifnl recjuioiu sound. 

And Kox’m shall tlm iiotos nd>f)iiiiU. 

’Ilin siiIl-iiiii echo scc'ins to «!r.v— 

“ llcii! hd their «lisconi with liiem die, 

S]>eak nut for those a sejHimlu dfsim, 

W'lioni Fat<! made brothers in the tomb; 
lint seiircli tile land ot living; men, 

Wliere wilt then find their like iiKeii?*’ 

With th« IVIlloVill of (IlOStf 
{riiliils of (U'haio, lilt* lloiiso of 
('oiiiiiioiis lost, the iihsorhiii^ iit- 
traetiveiK'ss that lind iiiarketl its 
jiroeeediiio's for seveml deeiules ])re- 
vioiislv. Therti in>\v followed an 
era in stiitesinaiisl>i]i oidv n'dtMniied 
from absdliite inedioeritv by the 
versatile iibilily and the seintillating 
wit of (leoreci Ciinning. 

Ilefore, howe\<-r, we take fiinil 
leave of the eighteenth et'ntiiry, 
we innsi inakt; referenee to two 
men who, thoiiffh they never made 
iuiy frreat mark in tlie 1 louse, 
played a very eonspieiioiis piirt in 
the ]ioiitieid and literary life of 
the |H'ri(Ml. We refer to Ktlward 
(iibbon. the historiiin, and Sir 
Philip Kriineis, tin' n'piited writer 
Ilf tlu^ “ Li'tters of .Itiniiis.” Widely 
as they diliered in niiiny things, 
the ]>air shared a eommon distaste 
to oratory. (Iibbon, who stit in eight J’arliaments, never ojiened his moirtli on any important 
oei-asion. In his “ Antohiograiihy ” he attrilniti's his silenee t o ]irudenee. “ Timhlity,” he says, 
"was fortified by ])ride, and even the sneeess of my pen diseouraged the trial of my voiee.” 
“I am still a mute,” he wrote on another oeeasion. “It. is more tremendous than I imagined; 
the great sjieakers fill me with (h>spair, the bad ones with terror.” Sir Philip Francis, more 
venturesome than (iiVibon, often intervened in delaite, but he had a hesitating delivery and 
other did'eets whieh prevent^al his aehieviiig «wi*n moderat<^ sui'eess as an orator. (.)m*. of 
his s\s‘(*ehes, however, merits notice as an exei'ptiou to the? ruhi of inefTeclive utterances. It 
was delivered in the course of the debate on Pitt’s India Hill. One of the provisions of this 
measure abolished trial by jury for deliiirjuimts ivtnrning from Indiii, and set u]» in its place a 
nc*w tribunal. “1 am not,” said FriUiei.s, “an old man, yet 1 remember the time whc*n such 
an atlc‘m]it would have arousc^d the whole country into a Harne. Had the expe-riment been 
made whc'n the illustrious statc'sunin the late Karl of Chatham enjoyed a scait in this asscmihly, 
he would have sprung from t he bed of sickm-ss, he would have solicited some friendly hand to lay 
him on the lloor, and t hence, wit h a monarch’s voice, he would have ludled the whole kingdom 
to arms to oppose it. But he is dead, and has h‘ft nothing in the world that resembles him. 
lie is (hard ! and the sense, the honour, the character, and the understanding of the nation are 
dt'ad with him.” “The repetition of the wonls ‘He is dead,”’ says M'raxall, w’ho records the 
incident, “was attended with the finest eflfect; and the reflections produced by it involuntarily 
attracted every eye towards the 'Treasury Bench, where sat his son. I have nirely witnessed a 
moment when the ]Nissions were touched in a more masterly manner within the walls of the 
House. The im]iression made by it on Pitt is said to have been of the deeiM^st kind.” 



P, Mtu'Jkttri ll f H.A, 


STATUK or W. IMTT AT Till: 
KNTIIANCK TO NT. IIAI-L. 



Jiu E, II. Ikulftf R.A. 


STATI'K OP C. J. POX AT TIIK 
KNTKANCK TO HT, HTKJMIKNV IIAI.L. 




CJ1APTI-]11 XL 


WKSTMLXSTKlt lIAkL: ITS lllSTOliV AM) TRADITIONS. 


No jMirt. of 11i«‘ Houses ol’ I’arlianieiit has si> iinu li k> iiit<Test Hie visitor as West minster .Hull. 
If llie wholly of till' rest of the vast pile of Iniildiii^s were swept awiiv, this splendid stna^ture 
would still eoiifer a uiiiqiu* distinetion upon the site. It is not merely that it is a wiaiderfiilly 
jKudeet. and beautiful s]><‘<Min(>n of tin* arc’hiti>etural work of an age wlu'ii iiall eonstruet ion 
was earried to a high ]ioint. of exeelleiiee; it is not simply that it is a most iiiteri'sfing relie 
of oni“ of. the. oldest, Itoyal [Kihiees in Kurope. Its elaims to attention go far disqier than 
eonsiderations of this tle.serij»tion, touehiiig. in faet. the very foundations of our national 
life; for within its four walls have been enaeted more of the leiuling events in the history 
of Kngland than have. Imsui witnessed by any oth(>r laiilding devoted to juirely <'ivil uses in 

exisleiiee. As Audienee Chamher. Senate House. ... .lustiee, and Iloyal Uampieting Hall 

it. has tilled a jilaee in the life of the nation of stupendous interest and importanee. Kven the 
gr(*at Ahhey, with its vcuienihle traditions, or the grey 'I'uwer of the Coiiipieror, with its aia.sorhing 
if sinister reeorrl. eaiinot, vie with this ancient chamher in the fascination of its .story and 
the div«Tsity of its points <if int<Test. Unique in its art-hiteetural tlistinction. it ticeujiies a 
place apart from the great buildings of the eouniry by n^ason of the poetry and tragedy of 
its history, and the length and eontinuitv of its national traditions. 



The .story <tf tin* building goes back to the 
years immediati-ly siieceeding the Norman I'majiiest. 
Its founih-r was William Kufus, who iiiteiuh-d that 
it sliradd form a part of a magnilieent judace to 
take the jilacc* of th(^ somewhat nu*an strm-ture 
which had served the jiurpo.se.s of the Kngl/sh rulers 
irom tlie time of the Confe.ssor. The work was 
commenced in the .vear ] 1)117 and <-om[)leted some 
two years later. 'I'he King was al.-road looking aft(*r 
his troublesome sulijeets in Normandy during its 
construi-tion ; but he took a clo.se interest in the 
jirogress of the o|ierations. and made it his first 
liusiiK-.ss on his return in Jl)!)!) to inspi-et the build¬ 
ing. According to an old «-lironieler. he was not 
over jileased with t he architect’s handiwork. Ilejilving 
to a remark of .some of his retinue that the liuilding 
was too large, William oliserved that “ it was not 
half so large as it should have been, and that it 
was only a bedchamber in comparison with the 
building which he intended to maki-.' This was 
proU-dily merely a |iieee of Koval boasting, but un¬ 
questionably the monarch’s architectural designs were 
conceived on a s«-ale of min-h splendour. They were 
not carried out, mainly for the prosaic reason that 
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llir in'ccssiirv su|i|>lics were uiiiilrtaiiiiible. The Kinj? was eiijfajred in fomjilc-tiiifr the work 
heffiiii in <he reiffii of liis predecessor upon I lie Tower of liondon. and (la* lieavy demands 
from this ipiarler. coujiled willi tla^ expenses involved in dealing with his rehellions snhjecf>. 
completely deplcli-d the exchetjiier. It is donhtfni whether the plans ever even entered upon 
the active stagi'. A tradition tuice <>xisted that the fonndations of a vast hnildimr •• stretchini; 
from the rivi'r of Thames even unto tin' hijoliway” were discoveinhle hy the diliirent searclu'r. 
hid this was only a tradition. The work of Rnfns jiractically he^an and ended with the JIall. 

Ilow much of the present llall ht'lon^s to the timi' of its founder is a snhject iijion which 
antiipiariaiis havi^ differed consiih'rahly. Th<‘ most ri'liahh* authority, no donht, is tin' lati' .Mr. 
.1. Jj. I’earsoii, 1\.A.. who was (‘inployed hy thi' (iovernment to act as its advi.ser when tln^ changes 
consefjuent upon the removal of thi! I,aw Courts were made in IKKI. This ^('iitleman expressed 
till' opinion, in his Ih'port on Westminsti'r llall.” that “theri^ remained only in lH;i4 a couple 
of corridors and jiarts of a st riiifj-conrse on I la? I'ast siih^ to tell of its (‘xistenci^.” • Later 
operations connected with till'removal of the Law Courts resulted in the micoveriiiff periiianentiv 
on tin* west side of a laroe portion of tla* earliest Norman walls, "fortimately in a. fairly jiertect 
slate of pre.-'ervation.” lint despite this. what, the visitor of to-day seiis of the Hall helonos to 
a much later ]ieriod than the early one in which its fonndations wen* laid. 

.Accorilimj to iMr. i’earson, there were lifleen fli.sliia't jieriisis in which the hnildino was 
altered, exi-lndinj' the occasion on which he himself was en^^aeed. Henry II.. Richard L. 
Henry 111., and Rdward 111. all h:al a hand in the ri'iiovation or re.storation of the Hall. Rut 
the sovi'reijipi to whom it owed most of its characteristic fealuri's is Richard 11. I’ri'vioiis to 
his time theri^ is ri'ason t.o sujipose that thi^ huildin^ consi.sted of navi^ and aisle.s, the roof 
heinfj sujiported hy timher posts. The Kinjf remove.d these ohstructions, h(‘i^'htened the walls 
two feet, added the existinjf riKif. a new northern porch and tower.s. and “divers lodj^inos ” on 
the west sidi', where the ].rfiw Courts until a few years since sIoimI. Ry thc.se changes the 
building was completely transformi^d. lm]iosing as it had been before, it acipiired a new 
grandeur from the stateline.ss given to its jiroportions and the heauty of its roof. As it was 
left by Richard 11. we see it in all its essential features to-day. And what a nohh^ vista it is! 
As ati able hi.storical writi'r' remarks: “High alKivu him, liay beyond hay, arch beyond arcli. 
stretches the unrivalled roo( of 

C'obwcliloss lieunis coiuxiivcil of Irisli wuckI, 

once fmmed witli tlie stout chestnut timlMfr of Normandy's growt h utid the hliu'k oak of Ireland 
' Tin; liev. Msckcnxic E. U. Waluott, “ Mcmoriiils of Wustiniiisler,’' p. 2J7. 
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by timt. iiiasfc'r of his tTiih, Hoiirv Yevell, or /oiic'lly, liotwoi'ii IShT imd liJi)!). Still 

along the vcMgo ii]M»n the iiji|ht wall, niis<>(l by King Kichanl two feet more in heiglil. and 
npon the shields borne by the angels, which snjtports the roof, the <'ye notes the badge of 
tlu' founder—the, chaiiied hart.” 

The Is'anlifid roof has stood tlu^ test of tinn? well. It was thoroughly re|)iiired in the last 
year of the reign of (leorge Ill., when some forty loiids of ojdv, tlu^ remains of old im*n-of-war 
broken nj> at l*ortsmonlh Dockyard, were intriHlnced in snbstitntion of nnsomid jKiits. Sinc<^ 
then rejiairs have be<‘n made from time to time, and in the natures of things a r<‘iiovation will 
be neci'ssary again belbre many years an* out ; but then? is evi'ry n?ason to hopi' that the solid 
work of Vevell will renaiin for the adniiration of many future genemtions of Knglishmeii. 

The changes made since Richard ll'.'s time in the internal arrangements of the Hall, though 
they have not allected the striictiin? to any material extent, an' yc't of c(aisiderable im|iortanc(> 
and interest. Originally the (’-(airts of King’s Rench and Cdiain'ery held their sittings :it the 
south end of th<? Ilidl. as shown in Hollar’s i|naint drawing. They w<*re se|iarated fnan (?ach 
other by a flight of st<?|>s and a ]tassage commnnicating with a doorway leading to the Hons(' 
of ('<anmons. When Sir .lolin Soiiin? in 1824 built the i’aiig(> of ('(Uirts, demolished in 1881, 

the great, Hall was fri'cd fnan the obstructions which had grown nj) at the south end of the 

Hall in ciaisoi|nence of the sittings of tin? Court. Subs<‘(juent ly Sir Charles Harry's plan of making 
the building the main appnmch to the House of Commons necessitatf'd a, still mi>re striking 
innovation. 'Phis was the* setting iMick of the grt?at south window and the creati(ai of the 
beautiful St. Steplu'ii’s I’orch at the toji of the flight of ste)>s at the extremi* end of tin? Hall. 
'Phi? emi]i(‘nt, architect woidd at tin' same time havt' ndsed the roof. “ being thoroughly satisfied 
of tin? j)racticablity of the ja'ocess and «d’ the gn-at improvement of [iropiation which must result,.” 
Hut considenithais of expense operated to prohibit this portion of his scheme. All things 

consiih'ied. it is well, ]»erha])s. that his hand was stayed. The work might not have been 



Fi'itM n limtrhiff btf Ihilnr ia ih: Urilitih AliuitiUtt* 

INTKIllOU OF WKsSTMlKHTEH HALL IS THE MIODLE OK TUK HKVKNTKKNTIl CF.STrRY. 

Thin in believed U* be the earUeiil view In existence uf the Hall. The curious MTnuigeiuent of the (.%mru will lie noted. 
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A very mrly view tif M»11 iiiul tliu adj^icciit ruiliuiucntai^ }iiiUdiiisK, The |iotK|)C4ttiva id dununvliat faulty. 

• 

successful, uiid failure would have hecui almost a eriirie. As things are, we have tlu^ Hall in all 
its ancient gnuulenr, incongruous, ixissihly, without, when seen in its niodei-n setting. Imt within, 
from its gnweful lantern, utilised in old limes to allow of the emission of smok«( from the ojien 
fire upon the floor, to the lumildic dtuices mion tin' walls, a jn-rfeet sjK'eimeii of the great 
chamlu'r which for centuries servc'd the ]tnr|ioses of a Ihjyal Itiiuquuting Ifall and a Itoyal 
Presence Chumher. 

It has sometimes neen claimed for the Hall that it is the largest ajiartuient unsii])]Milled 
hy pillars in the world. Hut this is an error. Its dimensions—290 feet, long by (18 fe«'t broad 
and 92 feet high—are e.xceeded by those of the HidI of .Tn.stice at Piulua and of some railway 
stations. Nevei+ln'less, whether regarded from the architectmni 01 the historical stand|ioint, 
it has a unique distinction amongst the great halls of the world. 

liuilt originally to ministi'r to the pission for regal ])omp which was a characteristic 
weakness of William Uafus in common with the otFier Norinau Kings, the Hall was in its 
early days the scene of much harbarii- ]iag«*anlry and leasting. l.hider its s]ilendid riKif-tree, 
us we shall describe in detail in a suhse(|uent <'hapt<‘r, have gathered countless ho.sts of Iloyal 
guests at (sironation feasts from the time of the first Henry until the mre.ssion of deorgi' IV 
There also, in Norman times, it. was the custom of the King, sitting on his throne, to keep 
his I’entecost and Christinas and other gr<*at festivals, (‘xtending to enormous numbers of his 
subjects the rude and profuse* hospitality chnrai'teristic of the ]ieriod, Koyal marriage and 
betrothal celebrations, too, were hehl in the Hall, to the ai*com]ianiment of much rejoicing and 
merriment, and with a lavish flow of wine, not only in the chamber itself, but also in the 
fountain in New Palace \’ard. Nor was the use of the Hall, even at that ^leriofl, confined to 
festive gatherings. As the gi’cat jiublic Audience Chamlier of t.lie King it was freqiuMit.ly the 
witness of incidents of dramatic interest and high historie importimce. It was in the Hall 
that the faithless Henry HI. received his outraged subjects on March 7th, 1250, and by a show 
of hyjxxTitical contrition endeavoun'd to allay their just resentment. Old Matthew Paris has 
supplied ns with a vivid account of this scene in all its liurefaced audacity. He tells us how, 
by command of the King, the citizens of London assembled together before him at Westminster, 
“even to the boys of twelve years old,” and how “there was such a crowd of people the 










From Hit Painting by Hrnfamin Ferrers w the Natimat Portrait CtalUry, 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE I. 


A «iuUak I'islor*. ekemlaa ibt Ooiirb iiMUitf In Ui* pcmltion nt tho upper eiui of Wenunuuler Hnll wUieti U bad eocupied for wrernl eeoturteft- 

Lord Otenotllor Map^ReU to (IM pmidlug judge. • 
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whole court was filled with them.” Then the historian describes the farce which had been 
l>re})ared with much care by the wily nioiiarc^h: “Being met together, the King humbly, as 
if about to slnid tears, entreated eiu'h one of the citixens with heart and voice to disavow 
all kind of anger, malevolence, and rancour towards him; for he pulilicly confessed that 
he himself, but more fre(|uently his sen-anta, had in many ways injured them, taking away 
their goods and n^taining them, and in various r(*8|iects eiicroacdiing on their rights imd 
liberties, wherefore he Ix-sought them to imrdoii him.” The iinaint record cowdndes by slating 
that “the citizens, understanding that nothing furt,lier was nsjuired of them, cousimted 
to all that the King required, although no restitution was miule of what luul been taken 
from them.” . 

A fitting {xuidant to this aucient> and Boyal version of the confidence trick was stqqilied 
three years later in tlm same phice by the saine King, when he attended a goat jissembly <jf the 
Ixirds spiritual and temjioral convened to register his vow that if he failed to execute his eiigiige- 
immts, he would submit himself to excommunication, (lathering in the Hall, the pi-elates mid 
htrons, each liearing a lighted ta|ier in his hand, eucirelcd the King while tlie curse of heaven 
was invoked by the Archbishop of (Canterbury on (hose who in future should in any respect violate 
the t wo charters (the IMagna (Cliarta and the Charta do b'oi-esta). Hands were lifted in air and 
brows bared, and “ the (aja^rs were then extinguished and tlirown, stinking and smoking, on the 
ground, and the dire malediction uttered that the souls of every one who infringwl the charters 
‘might tlius be extinguished and stink and smoke in hell.’” Weirdly imiiressive in its rude 
fervour, the episfsle was made luiditioually striking by the action of the King, who closed the 
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ceremony by declaiming these words: “ So 
may (j(k 1 liolp me, I will inviolably observe all 
these things, as 1 am a man and a Christian, 
a knight and a crowned and anoint ed King.” * 
Solemn as the vow taken was, it was sjieedily 
broken, and, as a consequence, on May 2nd, 
1258, we find a very diflFerent gathering meet¬ 
ing on the identical sjiot. It was an assembly 
of the Imrons intent, on extrm'ting from the 
King si>m(^thing more effective than a lightly 
given jiromise. Chal in complete armour, 
the barons presented a formidable and awe- 
ins[tiring a))))earance. “ Am I, then, a 
prisoner y ” faltereil the trembling Henry when 
his «‘yes lighted on the glittering army. 
“Not so.” r«!sponded Itoger IligcHl (the Karl 
of Norfolk and Karl Marshal); “but as you, 
sir, by your ]>artiality to foreigners and yoiir 
own jirodigiilitv, have ijivolvcnl the realm in 
misery, W(! demand that the authority of 
the State Ix' dele/piteil to commissioners, who 
shall have 2 n)wer to correct abns<^s and enact 
salutary laws.” I’lu^ King was ivluctant, b> 
submit to so serious a curtailnamt of his pre¬ 
rogatives; but. the Iwirons were insistent, and 
eventually he submitted. Kather more than 
a month later, at a rarliameut assembled 
at Oxford, a «-onn<-il of tw»*nty-four Imrons 
and prelates and tw«jlve re])resentatives of 
the jieople was a|)pointed to take over the 
government of the country. Out of these 
memomble incidents in \Vestminst<-r Hall, 
therefore, directly arose the nuxlern system 
of [lopular representation. 

Of a different tyjie from the scimes in 
which Henry HI. jdayed so degnuling a ])art, 
but not less characteristic of the age, were 
the stately courtesies jmid in 12.56 and 1260 to Alexander HI. of Scotland and his Queen, and 
the interesting ceremonial which aeconqianied the rendering of homage by the same King in 
1274 and 1278 to Hobert the Hruce, dcqmted to receive it in the j)rc‘sence of Edwtud I. as 
his liegeman, for lands which he held in England. TTie festival honours jmid in the Hall 
at Christmostide, 1277, to Llewellyn, the unfortunate Prince of Wales, by his future conqueror 
and opi)ressor, too, must be noted, as well as the orgies in which “the she-wolf of Fmnce” 
and the worthless I’iers Gaveston figured—orgies which scandalised the morality of even that 
easy-going age. Nor must we forget tliat it was in this ancient Hall that the chivalrous 
Edward the Hlock Prince was created Duke of Cornwall, and that it was in a chamlier off 
the south side of the building he ten years later breathed his last amid the laments of 
the peojde, “as though the spring was taken from England’s yetir.” Reminiscent also of 
the inspiring side of English history is the e 2 )is:)de of a visit to the Hall on May 24th, 
1357, after the battle of Poitiers, of the cajitive .John, King of France. Clad in Royal robes 
aAd riding upon a snow-white palfrey, the unfortunate King was “about three of the bell in 

' See ilinstration on page 11. 
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the afternoon ” received by tbe chivalrous Edward amid the strains of martial music and 
the singing of hymns of praiset by full-robed clergy. The Lord Almoner, the I^rd Mayor, 
and a thousand citizens, including rejiresentatives of the great City guilds, followed in 
the train, and on going to and returning from the Hall flowers were strewn in the Soyal 
visitor's way. It was a noble tribute froin one gi-eut soldier to a less fortunate one, and 
was in keeping with the whole treatment of Jolm during his detention. But the chains 
giilled,*nevoilheless. Uallied on one occasion by the gallant hldwanl on his melancholy, and 
asked to join in some merry-making arranged in his honour, he n^plied in a voice shaken 
with emotion, “Qinnnodo cantabimus canticum in terra nlieiia?” (“How shall we sing in 
a stmnge land?”) For some time longer the French monarch had to supjKirt ns bcfst he 
might his gilded exile. We find him sitting at the high table in the Hall on Christmas 
Day, 1358, with David, King of Sciotland, who hml come to Westminster to offer his 
service in t he French wars, as well as to arrange a treaty of commerce. It was not, in fiuit, 
until after Edward had again invaded and ravaged France that John, in an interview with 
Edwanl “in the chapel of the Baliice at Westminster,” ratified the Treaty t)f Benunciation 



EDWAHU Ill. 

A reiirmlncUuii of anotlior of tho inlDtingi tttm Bt. Stophen'a 
CliHiiet It Ahuwit tbe King at the age of furt/-fottr. 


—so calUd because of the tenor of some of 
its clauses- and jiaved the way to his libera¬ 
tion at Calais on October Kith, 1360. 

Arising out of this formal termination 
of the bhxidy feud which had existed so long 
hetw<^en England and France was a meeting 
of Farliament in the Hall with some jiictur- 
esque accompiniments which throw an inti^r- 
esting light on the tiuidencies of the age. 
When the debates on the treaty had lieen 
ciUTied through and a itonlial ajqtroval ex¬ 
tended to the terms of the cum)sict, a mass 
in honour of the Holy Trinity was celebnited 
in the Ablsy Church by the Aivhbishop of 
(.Janterbury. Thereafter the King and his 
sons, standing irrect in the ^iresence of the 
French hostages, “torches being lighted and 
crosses held over the eucharist and missal,” 
witnessed the ceremony of all the English 
peers jiresent swearing “ niion the «icred 
botly of our I.ord ” to keep the jieac-e which 
had been agreed ujion by the two Kings. 

The meeting of Parliament in the Hall 
noted in this connection was only one of many 
assemblies called there in those remote days. 
Marked out alike by its stalely pruijoiiions 
and its close association with the Palate for 
a Boyal Council Chiunber, the Hall was fixed 
upon from the earliest x>nriod of its existence 
for the holding of the periodical Councils of 
State which the cajtrice or the needs of the 
Norman Kings caused to be summoned. For 
a time the gatherings were brought together 
at irregular intervals, and were without any 
definite form. But gradually a more complete 
and regular system grew up, until about the 
year 1265, mainly as a result of tbe coercion 
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THK PAI.NTUU OIIAUlIKIt, 

Tlie Iiiiml Hni-Jont ImHiline in Onmia It wnx hera Unit riiiitIwm'K remains rt-aU'il tho nlirlit liefiini tlicir iubTinnnl ill tVeHtiniiuiter Abiwy. 


exercisud, us alnNidy describiul, ujion the fiiithless llciiry IIJ., a rarliaiiieiit. as we understand 
(.he term, was lield. To tliis knighhs were sumnioiKid as rejiresentatives of eount-ies, iind (dl.izens 
and biirgt'sses for cities and boronglis. Tlie (’ity of Ijondon sent four citizens to re[»reHent it, 
and i'ver siiurt! it has enjoyetl tliis representation—a circumstance which testifies eloipiently to; 
tho historic continuity of our institutions. From this t ime forward Parliaments were systemati¬ 
cally lield, thougli at. irregular intervals. On the sepanition of the two Houses, which prol)ably 
was carried out about tln^ ndjpi of Kdward III., the building fell into disuse for Parliamentary 
purjioses, (hough from time to time functions of spicial inijiortauce atfei^ting the (iovornuient 
i'outinued to be held there. These legislative traditions have been completely overshadowed 
by subseipient memorii's of more dramatic int<*rest; bat they must never be overlooked, lor 
in the Hall we see the veritable cnulle of the Jlrilish (Constitution. 

The last gimt ])ublic ceremony in Westminster-* Hall—the lying-in-state of the Ilight 
Hon. William Piwart Uhulstone—demands some notice, as it was unupie in the history 
of the building. The remains of the great. (Chatiiaiii the night Ix'fore the interment- in the 
Temple of Iteconciliatiou hard by had rested in the Painted (Chamlier in the Palace adjoining, 
where, if tradition may be relied 011 , the wasted frame of Kdward the Confessor liad been 
lireiiared for the tomb seven liundrcal years jireviously. We have also noted that Kdward the 
Hlm-k Prince died in a chamlier situatAid on the south side of the building. But Westminster 
Hall itself^ with all its historical associations, its ].iageanls and jiomps, it.s ,State trials and 
Court festivities, had never iirevlously been used for such a jiurisise as that to w’hicb it 
was put on this recent occasion. I'et nothing conld have lieeii more a 2 )pro[)riate, for through 
this liistoric Hull the great statesman had freijnently }Niss(Hi on his way to the House of 
(Commons; and within a few yanljs of it he had commenceil that dazzling career which took 
him to the highest jiiunacle of fame. 

The arrangements for the ceremony were higlily impressive. Brought in the early mum 
from Hawanlen Castle to Westminster, the remains of the aged statesman were .received 
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by his Gmce the Duke of Norfolk, Eiirl Marshal, attended by the officers at arms and the. 
Chujtlain of the House of Commons (Archdeacon Wilberfonw) in his clerical rolws. The coffin 
was placed in the centre of the Hall, upon a raised bier, at the foot of which wjis a 
white silk jiall embroidered with gold bearing the inscri]>tion, Requiemd in Poce”—the 
j»all a gift to Mr, Gliulstone by the Armenians, whose cause he had so stoutly championed. 
With .touching simplicity the armngements were carried out. No flowers or decora¬ 
tions were plifred in the Hall; no ostentatious emblems of woe figured in the picture. 
At the corners of the bier four massive silver candlesticks with candles were placed, 
and behind the head of the coffin stocsl an elalwrate embossed bnuss cross, brought from 
St. .Tohn’s Church, Westminster. From sunset to diiwn relays of clergy maintained a 
solemn vigil. 

Elaborate arrangements for th<i admission of the public were devised by the authorities, 
jind arlminibly carried out. To rc'gulate the movcuneiit of the great thnnig of motiniers 
harriers draped in black were crect«‘d fnim on<< end of the Hall to the other, allowing of a 
jHissage on em-h side of the coffin, the two ranks meeting at the upia^r pirt of the building 
near the St. Stejihen’s I’orch, where the e.xits were provided. Throughout tlm two days that 
the lying-in-state coiifinin*d there was a <'ontinuous stream of humanity ^Missing in gloomy 
abd rev<^rent silence by the bier. Class distimttions were oblitemted in the gcnenil desin* to 
[Miy this last tribute to the illustrious dead. In the throng were jKM'rs mid legislators, judges 

and great Church dignitaries, sharing 
their common smrow with the artisan 
in his working clothes, the jiol iceman" 
off iluty, and th(< soldier in uniform. 
Fussing up the steps at the end of 
the chamber many lingered for a 
few moments to take a final Icxik at 
the eatafahiue. I'Vom this vantage 
]ioint the strene presented was one of 
exti’eme solemnity and imjiressive- 
ness. The eye ranged.over a great, 
mass of ]MH>]>le coming in from N<w 
Failure Yard and moving slowly along, 
all turning their heiuls reverently 
towards the coffin when jmssing, and 
many exhibiting signs of emotion, 
the while an awed silence jirevailiMl, 
broken only by the rustling move- 
luent of many feet. The effect was 
hoightened by the extnnne simplicity 
of the central object, standing in 
its splendid isolat ion in the centre 
of the chamlier, and invoking, as it 
seemed, the memories of six cent uries 
of national gi’eatness which aiir en¬ 
shrined within this stately edifice. 
Now comes the last scene of 
the ceremony—the lemoval of the 
body to the grave prepared in the 
Abbey. Shortly before this siul duty 
is discharged. Sir Benjamin Stone, 
THK coMuoKs KSTBAscK TO wESTMissTKB the member for East Birmingham, 

TIibmjIu enlmBoe tu tkaulil IIuaMofCommoiu wuthrongh Uui UaU. With thfi BJieciul SaUCt jon of th© 
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Fi'thit hf! John Hui/fii in the 

/fntioiinl Vuvtmil 

tiAsiUKL n:i»Ys, 

The (litiriHt, who wa« a fre({ucni vinltor to 
>Y«Mtmi)Mlor Hull iu puruhawB lM»ok>*. 


niitlioritieH, takes a ]>hutogni]))i of the coffin ns it has been 
viewed l»j’ tens of thousands of mourners in tiie previous two 
days. >iatnre contributes her share to tlie success of the 
effort. As the camera is ludiig adjusted a ray of bright 
sunlight ]ii»*rces tlie gUsHn of the interior and falls softly 
on the oaken casket, suifiising it with a subdued radianite. 

Tims aided in his task, the talented o^ierator secures a 
])iiceless lOflic of a memorable episixle in the life of West¬ 
minster Hall to add to tint uuhpnt series of historic photo- 
gniiths with which Int has enriched the national collections. 

Meanwhile, the liords Spiritual and Teinjawal, members «)f 
the House of Peers, n.ssemble in the Ilonstt of Lonis, and 
nieml)ers «>f the House of Commons in their House. Uepi’e- 
sentiitives of her Majesty Queem Victoria, the I’rinces of the 
Uoyal BIocmI, re^uvsentatives of foreign soven*ign.s, friends 
and the family of the deceased, and u deputation from 
the Hawarden estate are assemhhxl in the Hall. After 
a short prayer finm the llisho}i of Hoiidon, the officers of 
arms marshal the procession. The vai’i*)us In'ralds are in 
attendance, wearing plain black clothes in the ]thu?e of their 
State uniforms, and (virrying w’hite staves. Portcullis and 
Ilonge Dragon Pursuivant s-at-Arms Icjid the way for the 
S]»eaker and memlH^rs of tln^ House of C^omnions. The 
Speaker, wearing his fnll-bottomed wig and State lobes, is preceded by the Sergi*ant-ttt.- 
Artns, wearing his silver chain of office and carrying the mace. The officers of the 
House of Commons accomjiany the Spcjiker. Proceecling slowly down the steps at the end 
of the Hall, the Commons jtroex^ssiou ]«is.s«is the coffin, and leiuls tlu^ way to the Abbey. 
The inemlK'i’s of the Hon.s(' of l.ords follow ne.vt, led by the Ixn'd High Chamxdlor in his 
robes, t he heralds }urom)Ninying them being tim Windsor and the liichmond. liejn’esentatives 
of foreign nations, escortwl by the lancaster Herald, follow the Pc«ws, and then the 
coffin is ])laced n|»on the shoulders of the bearers, tlu; Karl .Marshal (tins Duke of A’oifolk) 

walking in front, and five 
jMill-lwarcrs on each side, 
among them being H.K.H. 
the Prince of Wales (now his 
Majesty the King), H.U.H. 
the Duke of York (now Prince 
of Woles), the Alurquis of 
Salisbury, the Karl of Itose- 
bery, the Duke of Uutland, 
and the Karl of Kimlx*rley— 
all Knights of the Garter. 
The liight Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt,, rei)resenting 
the House of Commons, walk 
l)eKide their dead colleague, 
and with them are Lord 
lieiidel and Mr. George 
Armitsteod (ex-M.P,), both 
intimate friends of the 
deceased. Slowly the coffin 



BTAIBCABK IN WKSTMINSTSU UALI., 
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a dt'aichig Urutchl, 

TUR FIIWT DAY TKUM, WESTAIINHTKU HALL. 

TiiiH Tiitw Hhnwg ibu IThH in Uu* Mirly }Mirt. of ilie enntnry, with tho limikuttMCR atul NitillR, then a chnmcterietic fenttim. 


is iKtnie t(» tlio siinjiln lieursp, inerely ii pliitfonii on wheels, (Iniwii by two buy liors(% und the 
lust giH'iit Stule eereriioiiy in Wtwt minster Hull is at un end. 

In eonncHjtion with tlie nuHleni history of the Hall must lie mentioned a scheme lately 
under eonsideratioti for reviving the aneient I’arliumentiiry use of the building. The in’ojMtsal 
nrt>se out of the disorderly scenes witnesscnl in tiu! flouse of Js>rds on thet opening of the 
first Purliument of the ]>n*sent reigu by his Majesty the King. In the crush on this (s'casion 
several members of the House of Commons were seriously hnri, ami the episodic altogether was 
one which itdlecteil small cn^dit on the august assembly. To obviate similar trouble in future 
it was snggestwl that the ojiening of Parliament, instead of taking phwe in tiui I'eers’ 
chamber, should lie arranged, as in old days, in Westminster Hall. It was a distinctly 
fascinating projiosnl, luid one for which there was, j/i'inui facie, much to be said; so the 
Government aji]ioint(‘d a Committee of both Houses, comi»osed of some of tln^ most <‘minent 
meinliers of each, to imjuire into the feasibility of the scheim*. The Committee met, and 
held several sit tings; but its re])ort, when forthcoming, was ojUKisi^d to any change in the 
existing arnuigements. 

llefore taking final leave of the Hall, it is impossible not to make some reference to its 
use through long centuries as a great gathering jilace of the public. At one time there were 
iMNikstalls all round the interior of the building, and works were issued from it as from any 
ot her publishing centre. This asjiect of it is illustrated by the following e.\tract, from “Pepys’ 
Diary”: “January 20, 1659.—At Westminster Hall, where Mrs. Lane and the re.st of the maids 
had their white scarfs, all having been at the burial of a young bookseller in the Hall.” 

19 
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Again and again the diarist pays visits to the 
Hall in connection with tlie ]mrchase of l)ooks. 
It was also a mart of a different kind, as may be 
gathered from the versified description of the Hall 
as.it was in Henry V.’s reign, by Lydgate, monk 
of Bury:— 

Williin this Ball noither m;he nor }’rt pooro 
Would do for aught although I should ilye; 

Whiuh seeing I get me out of the doorc, 

Where Klcminge on me begun for to cry, 

“ Muster, what will you cop<'ii or buy ? 

Fyne felt' hatts, or sjieetatdes to reede, 
l<By downe yo’ sylver, and here you may spjsede." 

That the Hall was a mart for the sale of iniscellanoons- 
goods long after this is indicated by an allusion in 
the epilogue to Wycherley’s The Plain J)e<iler, where 
we read:— 

In tbe Hall of Westminster 
Bleck sempstress vends nmi<lKt the Courts her wares. 

Again, in Tom Brown’s “ Amusements,” a woric 
]inlilished in 1700, we are given a lively description 
j>KT£H TUK GKKAT, (|,e l)}i/mir-like chanwiter rtf the building. Knter- 

A noubio visitor tn westu.iDstor Hull. jjig Hall, the visitor “ was Kiirprisr^l to sr^e in 

the same place men on the one side willi Itanhles and toys, and on the! other taken ujt with 
the fear of judgment, on whieli dejK'nds their inevitable destiny. In this shop are to be- 
sold ribbons and gloves, towers and eominodes, by word of month; in another shop, lands and 
tenements are disposed of by decr(*e. On your left hand you hear a nimhle-toiignerl, {taintirr] 
sempstress with her ehiwining tnrble invite you to buy soinir of her kniek-knaeks; and rm 
yonr right a flee|>-inoiit.lied cryrrr demanding imjsissihilities—viz., silence to be kejtt among 
women and lawyers.” 

The stalls were gradually oustrnl from the Hall, but a thormighly clean sweej) was not 
made of them until the I^aw ('ourts were removed to tlirr Strand. Now you would as srsm 
expect, to see anyone selling gootls in St. I’aul's Cathedral as you would in Westminster Hall. 
Very iirojierly the authorities exercise a jealous sujjervision over the building, and allow in it 
nothing inconsistent with its gnmd history arid traditions. 

In the eighteenth century the Hall was frequently tlie scene of great ]H>1itical meetings. 
Such a use of the building at the present day would be impossible, but no one a])]H^ars to 
have objected to the procedun! in those days—at. least, we may infer this from the following 
matt.er-of-fact statement which appears in a letter included in t he Fox corresjwndence, relating 
to a gathering held on February 2nd, 1780; “ Meeting for a petition (in the Westminster 
election business) in Westminster Hall. 'I'lie Court |»arty disjs'rsed handbills to represent the 
dearness of coals, and thence to excite the jieople against the Duke of liiclimond as enriched 
by the coal tax. Aliout three thousand jn^rsons met, headed by the Duke of I'ortland, the 
Cavendishes, Charles Fox, Bichurd Fitzpatrick, Wilkes, Sawbridge, Lord Temple, and the 
Grenvilles, General Bnrgoyne, Burke, Townshends, etc. Charles Fox was jdat^ed in the chair. 
Sawbridge moved the petition, and was supported by Wilkes; and a petition similar to that 
of York voted, and a Committee of Lords and others eliosen. Charles Fox then mode a fine 
and warm speech, and was particularly severe on Lord North and the Duke of Northumbt-rland. 
Dr. Jebh proposed Mr. Fox for the future candidate for Westminster, which was received with 
-universal applause. Lord J. Cavendish and Charles Turner likewise sinike.” To parallel this 
gathering we must imagine the leaders of one or other of the great iwlitical imrties calling 
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in tlie Hall a mass meeting to settle some important, [tartisan move. But the mind almost 
deelines to conceive such an act of sacrilege. 

As a legal and judicial centre the Hall was long famous, ajuirt, fmm its association with 
State trials and j)olitical imjieachments. Men who are still in middle age can readily recall 
the gathering of long-rolwd and Iwwiggi^d gentry wlio daily thronged its amjde fl(K>r and gave 
to the jiltuie a chanuderistic a])pearance. This was an as^s'ct it had worn for c(jnturies. 
Beter the tirejit, when he mine to l/nidon, was taken to the Hall as on«' of the sights, 
and seeing so many men in peculiar costumes alHtnt, he asked who they W(‘re. On Iteing 
told that they were lawyers, he grimly remarked that he hail hut two in his dominions, 
and that he believed he would hang one of them iiji the instant, he got home again. 
The chariu’ter of the building as a jdaee of ]*ublic assembly, and its jiro.ximity to the liaw 
t’ourts, suggested it as the most suitahle i»lace. in which to put. into e.\ecntion primitive 
decrees carrying with them jn^rsonal humiliation. One case riHrorded in the national archives 
is that, of Sir Thomas Tidki*, Mary, bis wife, and Sarah Swart.on, who, on Iwing convicted 
in 1(518-19 of slandeiing the (buntess of Kxeter, were ordered “to be whi[»jied at the cart’s 
tail from the ])risou to Westminster, there to be marked with the letters F. and A. for a 
false accuser, and to lie whiit])ed to ('hea^tside, and then remain in jirison in Bridewell during 
his Majesty’s ])leasure.” The disciplinary measures of which the Hall was the scene weiv 
not. confi'ned to the gencnil jmblic. There is a case reconled in the Hatfield PajK'rs, 
under date 1.588, which indicates that disrejiiitable counsel were brought under the lash of 
public censure in the building. The jiroceedings referred to touch the casi^ of one Oillxn-t. 
Sherrington, of (Jray’s Inn, who was convicted of jirwuring .leim Scolcroft and Bichard 


Brerelon to retnu't deiiositions they had made. The otfending knight of t.he long nilie was 
first fined £200, and then, on refusing submission, was fined a further sum of 1,000 marks, 
“adjudged to lie exiielled out of Gray’s Inn, and scijuestered from his pnu'tice for ever.” 
Then, as a final stroke of judicial severity, it was ordered “that he shoulil go about 
Westminster Hall one day in the tenn time (the judges sitting in the Gourts there) with 
a jMiper on his head declaring his offences for example, and warning t,o other.^.” 'fhe Bar has 
its bhu‘k sheeji in these days, but wisely it does not make a jtublic jMirade of them. 

In connection with this case of sulsmiation, it may lie mentioned that a once familiar 
figure which haunted Westminster Hall was the hireling witness. I’erjured wretches were 



wont to ])aiiule themselves 
in the Hall, a straw worn 
in their iws being the 
recognisable biulge of their 
shame. Sometimes they 
hml to stiuid in the pil¬ 
lory in the adjacent Palace 
^’ard for their oft’ences. 
But more often they escajicd 
without }mnishnient, owing 
to the laxity of the age. 
It is jMissible that there is 
(|uite as much falsie svvear- 
ing to-<lay as there ever 
was, but it. is something 
to the good that, there is 
no o 2 icn Ixiitering of the 



truth in the ante^lhumlx‘r 
of .lustice. 



CnAFTER XII. 


WESTMINSTER HALL; MEMORABLE TRIALS. 



Intuuestino as" are tlie leffislative associa< ions of 
Westminster Hall, it is in its asjiect ns a judicial 
centre that it has the greatest claims to nwognition. 
J^’rom the time of the earliest Morman Kings to 
the reign of Victoria it was the great jiivot around 
which our judicial system revolved, h'or several 
hundreil years it was the »wt»ml home of im{N)rt.ant 
brancdies of the judiciary. Tlie connection <»f the 
Hall with the hiw grew' out of the Inulitional 
association of the uionandi with the dis|)ensntion of 
justice, 'fhe King was not only the sovereign heswi 
of his peojtle; he was the fountain of justice. It 
was, tlii'refore, essential that in the l*alac<! there 
should l)e one sjatt where disjiutes coulil he adjusted 
and the law iulniinistered in all cas<‘s where the 
intervention of the Cmwii was necessary. At the 
oiits<^t some of tlu^ rootns of the Valiwe were used 
for this puriiose; hut, soon the centre of inten'st 
gravitated to M'estminster Hall, whose majestic 
|iroi>ortions and suj»erh architecture rendered it 
jM'culiarly suitable for the imjiressive cenmionial of 
the law. In early <lays the King dispensed justice 
in jn*rson. Seated on his throne at the upper end 
of the Hall, with all the gn^at officers of State 
groujHHi about him, he listened to the <-omplaints of aggrieved subjects. In theory it was 
a magnificent system; in pnu^tice it w’orked out Imdly, for ns the King m<»v<‘d almut, the 
(’ourts had to move with him; and so an ehmient of uncertainty was introduci^d into the 
procedure which must have added enormously to the expense of justice while it detracted 
fnnn its effij-imicy. Kventually the powers were delegated, and the (’ourts were permanently 
settic'd in Westminster Hall. Up to eighty years ago the (’ourts of (Ihainiery and King’s 
Bench actually sjit in the Hall itself; the other Uourts wtsre distributed al>out the ajmrtments 
of the J’aliU'e situated in immediate ]»roximity to it. This system continued until the year 
1820, wlnm an extensive cleanince was made on the imrth side of the Hall of the old buildings; 
and uisrn the site was erected, under the architectimd sujiervision of Sir .Tohn Soane, a range 
of buildings which accommodated the whole of (,he (Jt)urts. Here the administration of justice 
centred until the new I’alacie of Justice arose in the Strand and provided a habitation more 
suited to the modem reijuiremonts of the law. 

Around the venerable walls of the great Hall cluster many tnulitions connected with the 
dispensation of justi<-e. The famous incident -of I’rince Hal’s outbreak fills one «)f the best- 
known j»nges of Knglish history. One of the Prince’s l)oon com])anions had been arraigned for 
robbery, and, in order to overawe the judge, the Prince decided to be jjresent. But the 
occm>ant of the Bench, Sir William Gascoigne, was a man of strong fibre, and, unmindful of 
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the prisoner's princely patron, he condemned him as his oflFen<-o des«‘rved. ITf»on this Prince 
Henry atkun])ted to rescue the prisoner at the Par, and for his ]Hiiiis ivceivefl a stern 
admojiition from the judge. Incensed at this, the K<>yal brawler sprang up os if to slay him 
or ]»luck him from his chair. Gascoigne still was not intimidated. Ass«>rting “the majesty 
of the King’s jtlace of judgment,” he committed the I’rince to prison in the King’s Bench. 
Conscious of his ernw, the im[>etuou8 Prince sheathed his sword and quietly submitted to the 
oflic(‘rs of justice. In the beautiful sc(me in 'Ike Secovxl PnH of lienrif IV. where 1‘rince 
Henry, ns Henry V., meets the Chief Justice, we have a fitting serjuel to tliis moving episode. 
The Chief Justice, prompted by a remark of the King, justifies his ludion :— 

Question your n)ynl tliouf'Iils, tiiiiku tlio eiuu! yours ; 
lie now the futlicr and projiosK a son, 

Hear your own dignity so jmicli profiined. 

Sue your most dreadful laws so IcKwcly sliglited, 
liuhold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 

And tliuii imagine me taking your {uirt. 

And ill your jxiwer soft siieuuiiig your son: 

After this cold eonsidcranoc, suntoneo mu; 

And, US yon aru a king, sfieak in your state 
Wiint I have done tliat uiisbucumu luy place. 

My person, or my liugu's sovereignty. 

The King, witli the ardour of a generous nature, hantlsomely acknowledges the ju.sticc of the 
judge’s lu-tion :— 

You did commit me : 

For wbicli, I do commit into your hand 

Tliu unstained swoni that yon have used to bear; 

Witli this roiuunihrunc(‘, tliat you use tlie same 
Witli tint like bold, just, and impsirtiul spirit. 

As you liave done ’gainst mu. 

The incident of Henry’s attack on the judge, as Knight ]ioints out, has a rather striking 
paralUd in an ejiisotle rt^corded in tlie 
I’lacita Poll of t he 34th of Kdwanl 1.: 

“Itoger (le Hexham complained to the 
King tliat wliereas he was tlie justice 
tqqioiuted to determine a disjiute between 
.Mary, the wife of AVilliam de JBrewes, 

]>luintifi', and William de Brewes, defend¬ 
ant, respecting a sum of 800 iiuu-ks which 
she claimed from him, and that, having 
decided in faxoiir of the former, the stiid 
William, immediately after judgment was 
pronounced, contemptuously approached 
the bar and asked the said Iloger in 
gross and upbraiding language if he would 
defend t hat juilgment;; and he afterwards 
insulted him in bitter and taunting terms 
as he was going through the Exchequer 
Chandler to the King, saying to him, 

‘lioger, thou hast, now obtained thy will 
of that thou hast so long long desired.’” 

William de Hrewes, when arraigned for 
this oti'ence before the King and Council, 
admitted his guilt., “and because^’ con¬ 
tinues the record, “such conteiiqit and 
disresfiect as well towards the King's 
Ministers as towards the King himself or 



THU Obl) I.ASIIISO PI.ACK poll THK PAhACJi OP WBSTMIM.STKII. 
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his Gmrt, are v«ry (xlious to the King, as of late expressly 
apjwai'ed when liis Majesf.y ex|ielh>d from iiis honseliold for 
nearly half a year his dearly beloved son Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on account of certain iin|)roper words which he laid 
addressed to one of his Ministers, and snffeiysd him not b) 
ent^T his pn’Sfmce until he had renderwl sat isfact ion t<» the 
said officer for his otfence; it was decreed by the King and 
Council that th^*aforesaid William should itroceed unattired, 

Itareheaded, and liolding a torch in bis hiuid, from the King’s 
Bench in Westminster Hall during full (Vmrt to the 
Exche(jucr, atid here ask jHirdon fnmi the aforesaid Boger 
and make an ajjology for his trtwpass.” 

Most of tlie great State trials recorded in our history 
have been held within the four walls of this magnificent siu tiiomas »iouk, 

(^ainlier. Foremost in the long list- of historic names wh<)«.i»tri«iiiniinimiMiin«iin WMtniiiiHtor iiuii 
handed down to us in this wmnwtion is that of Sir 
William Wallaiie, gallaiitest of soldiers and patriots, and 

most chivalrous of men. Tak(Mi prisoner through the tretudiery of his countrymen, he was 
conveyed to liondon, and placed upon trial for his life in t-be Hall. A contemponiry tu'coiint 
of the [troceedings* fnniishes an interesting i)icluni of the trial. From this it is to be 
gathered that Wallace was condm^ted to the Hall on August 23rd, 1305, by his gjioler, Sir .Tohn 
de Segrave, who was attended by the mayor, the sheriffs, and the aldennen, and a great train of 
people. The prisoner was ])hu'ed on a scafliild at the south end of the Hall with a laurel wreath 
about his brow, in mockery of what was said t-o have Ixfeti his boast-, that he would wear a crown 
in that- Hall. Peter Malory (the .Tusticiar of England), S<*grave Blunt-, the mayor, a>id two others 
were the judges ap]K)inted for the trial. When the Court, met, Malory charged Wallace! with 
being a traitor U* King Edward and other crimes, but the ]>atriot answered spiritedly t hat- he htui 
never lieen a traitor to the King of England, as he did not- owe him alh!giance. On t he sariu! day 
sentence was given by Malory in the following terms: “ William Wallace, a Scot, and of 

Scottish descent, having l)een taken jirisoner for 
st'dition, homicides, depredations, fires, and felonies, 
and after our lord the King had conrpiered S<-otland, 
forfeited Baliol, and subjugated all Scotsmen to his 
dominion as their King, an<l had received the oath 
of homage and fealty of pi’elates, earls, Isirons, and 
others, and ])roclaim<!d his petu'c and a]>]xiint(>d his 
offi<*ers t() keej> it through all Scotland; you, the 
said William Wallac!e, oblivious of your fealty and 
allegiance, did, along with an immeiis(! number of 
felons, rise in arms and attack the King’s oflifrers 
and slay Sir William Hezclrig, Sheriff of l.>anark, 
when h(! was holding a Court for the pleas of the 
King; did with your armed iuihcrents att4ick villages, 
towns, and castles, and issue brieves, as if a sujs!rior, 
thniugli all Scotland, and held Parliaments and 
assmiiblies, and not content with so great wickedness 
and sedition, did counsel all the prelates, earls, and 
barons of your iiart.y to submit to the dominion of 
the King of France, and to aid in the destruction 
of the realm of England; did with your accomplices 
invade the (ounties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
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and WestmorpliiTid, liurriing and killing every 
one who used the KiigliHh tongue, H])aring 
neither age nor Hex, monk nor nun; and 
when the King had invaded Scotland with 
luB great army, restored pence, and defeated 
yon, carrying your standard against him in 
mortid war, and ottered you money if you 
surrendered, you did despise his offer and 
were outlawed in his Court, as a thief and 
felon according to the laws of England and 
Scotland; and considering t.liat. it is contniry 
to the laws of England that any 'outlaw 
should be allowed to answi'r in his defence, 
your sentences is that, for your sedition and 
for making war against the King, you shall 
be carri(‘d from Westminster to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to Aldgate, and so 
through the City to the Elms at Smithlield, 
and for your robberies, homicides, and felonies 
in England and Scotland, you shall be then^ 
hanged and drawn, and us an outlaw beheaded, 
and afterwards, for your buniing churches 
and destroying reli<% your heart, liver, lungs, 
and entrails from which your wic^ked thoughts 
caim/! shall be burned, and finally, because 
your sedition, dejiredaticms, fires, and homicides 
were not only against the King, but against 
the people of England and Scotland, your head shall be jilaced on Ijondon Ttriilge, in sight loth 
of land and water travellers, and your quarters hung on gibbets at Jiewcastle, llcrwick, Stirling, 
and J’ert.h, to the terror of all who jtass by.” 

This was one of the earliest of the great State trials held in Westminster Hall. IMon? than 
two hundred y«*ars later, on Ma,y 13th, another unfortunate figure in history—Edwanl 

Staffonl, Earl of Buckingham“ t<K)k his stand at the liar in tln^ Hall to answer charges of 
treason. Dupe of a wretched astrologer, his guilt was clt'ar, and at tln^ hands of his rc^lativc^, 
the Duke of Norfolk, he received the drciul stmtence of a traitor, .lust thirtc'cn years later 
Sir Thomas More, broken in he»ilth by long inqirisonment, but undaunted in spirit, was seem 
on the same s]K>t hearing his d(s>tn jironounc«‘d by a sycojdiantic tribunal, the too willing 
tool of Henry ATIl. As he was led out of the Hall, his sou, brushing through the ranks 
of the soldiery, fell sobbing on his father's neck and inqilored the guards to allow him to 
share his pirent.’s fate*. The pathetic incident made a great iiiqa'c^ssion on those who witnessiul 
it, but nothing could move the merciless King, though history records that when he received 
the news that the dtHTce had Ix'en executed, he. alnindoned his ]>lay at. the tables and shut 
himself up alone in his room to commune with his bitter thoughts. His remorse, if remorse 
it wjis, was transient, and soon fresh victims wcw forthcoming to appease his insatiable lust for 
blood. On .lime 17th, 1535, a little over a month after More’s emndemnation, .lohn Fisher, Bisho]) 
of Itochester, who had committed the crime of ojiposing the tyrant’s diviavc*, was arraigned in 
the Hall for treason. (Mm in the ix»sse.ssion of a ch'ar conscien<*e and a gisxl understanding, 
ho met his inevitable doom with a cheerfulness that amazed those about him. (.)ne day soon 
after the trial, a rumour having gone forth that he was to go to his execution, his servant omitted 
to i»repare his dinner. Addressing the man, he said : “Well, for all that rejiort, thou seest me yet 
alive; and, therefore, whatsoever news thou shaft h(‘ar of me hereafter, let me no more lack my 
dinner; and if thou see me dead when thou comest, then eat it thyself; but I promise thee, if 1 
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Ije alive, 1 mean by Gcxl’fi gracfe to eat never a whit the less.” More fortunate than this worthy 
prelate, William lx>rd Dacre, who was tried in the Hall on July 9th, 1535, was acquitted, his being 
perhai)s the only instance of a man of distinction singled out for vengeance escaping Henry’s toils. 

Tlie I’roteeb)r Somerset; his rival, NorthumlH*rland; Henry Orey, Duke of Suffolk; 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; Tliomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; Philip Earl of Arundel; Robert. 
Devereux, E»irl of Essex, are other names which iigure in the roll of prisoners condemned 
within* the Hjjll in tins tronidous Tudor period. Even more crowded with these fiiteful 
trag(*dies is t.lu^ record of tlie, building in t.he f«)llowing centnry. First in chronological order 
we have Guy Fawkes and his co-conspinitors in the Gunpowder Plot, who rec<M'ved here, in 
.binimry, lOOG, tliat frigldful s«Miieii«‘e «)f tlie trail or wliich was afterwards carried out with 
a faithfulness to detail as realistii; as it was inexpressibly' horrible. 

Another name indelibly imjiressed upon the judicial r«*cords of the a|)artmeiit is that of 
Thomas Wentworth, Eiu"! of Stmfford, who for eighteen days in 1040 stooil his memonible trial 
in the 2 >n^sence of the King aiul QinH'Ti and the two Houses of Parliament and a vast 
gathering of ]ieo])le. Most <*laborate amingements were made for t.ln^ safe custody of the 
prisoner. Daily the jirisoner was brought from the Towit escorted by six luirges, ««vch rowed 
by lifty iMiirs of oars and manned with troops. All alniut I’alace Yard, King Street, and 
. Whitehall troops were stationed. Inside t he Hall was the flower of the aristocrai^y, with 
('fairies and his I'onsort. amongst tin' most eager arul absorlied of the s^s'clators. It was said 
by Sir .lohn Denham, in tlie well-known couplet, that 

Eaoli fs(!cm(!il Ui act. the part In; came to see, 

Ami none was more a lisiker-on than lie. 
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But StTnlTord’s moving (leKinice teslifies tlmt 
tlie writer’s obsorvation must have been at 
fault. Pointing to his children, wliu si(M)d 
Iteside him, he said: “My lords, I have now 
delayed your lordsliips longer than I should 
else have done. But for tli<^ interest of these 
dear pledges, which a de|Mirt»*d saint in heav«‘n 

has lei't. me, I should be loth-” Here a 

flood of tears che<-ked his utterance. “What 
1 forfeit for myself, it is nothing; but I 
conless that my indiscretion should, forfeit 
for them, it wounds me very deeply. You 
will jtlease juirdon iny infirmity. Something 
I should have said; but I see I shall not 
be abl(% and therefore I leave it. And now, 
my lords, 1 thank (iod t,hat I have been, by 
His blessing, sufliciently instructed in the 
extMune vanity of all temjjoi-ary enjoyin<'nts 
eomjMiriHl to the irnjiort.ance of our eternal 
duration. And so, my lonhs, even so with 
all humility, and with all tran(|uillity of 
mind, 1 submit clearly and freely to your 
judgiiKuits ; and wlndher that righteous doom 
be to life or death, 1 shall ri'jsise myself, full 
of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of 
the (ireat. Author of my existence. 'Te deinii 
laudmniift.'’ 

Strafford’s trial was followed after the 
lapse of nine yt^ms by that of his Royal 

master. This arraignment of t'liarles I. is 

without douirt, the great (*st and most moving 
event in tin! wlude history of W«!stminster 
Hafl. Mow, more than two and a half 

centuries aftm- it ha])]ien<^d, it exi>reises over the least imiin*ssionable visitor a j)eculiarly 
solemn influence as, taking his stmid on the identical sjtot where* the monarch st.ood 
during the four days the proceedings lasted, he revi<'ws in his mind the tn‘mendons 
events which flowed from that episo<le. To (h*scril)e the trial here would be a work of 
8ujK*ren)gation. The ])icture of Bradshaw in his scarlet robes, sitting in all the [lanoply of 
judicial state sunounded by myrmidons of the triumjdiant Parliamentary pirty, who with 

him acted as fin* King’s judges, is still a vivid memory. Who caiinot- recall fixmi the 

roiuling of his schooldays the i>atheti(^ s]M*<*tacle jnesented by the King as, divested of honours, 
but maintaining nndiminished his soveivigu dignity, he tenaciously challeng<*d the right of the 
tribunal to sit in judgment, over him? Who (hs^s not nmiemlwT the courageous ])rotest of 
the noble Ijvdy Fairfax, her denunciation of ('nunwell, and h<*r sharji remark when her husliand’s 

name was called as a member of the (Vairt, “He has moi’e wit than to l»e hiwe”? Who 

has forgotten that touching act of devotion on the ]iiiit of one of the guards, who, as 

the fallen King was being h*d out of the Hall on the hist day of the trial, .lanuary 27th, 

exclaimed in tones of eager symjxathy, “(Iod bless yon. sira,” a remark ivhich earned for him 
a stinging blow from his sujM'rior officer’s cane? Ktjually familiar is the dramatic scene of 
a few years later—a direct consequenite of the trial—in which Oomwell, clad in a robe of 
purjde velvet linwl with ermine, and holding the scejitre in one hand and the Bible in the 
other, was jmK'laimed Ijord Protector in the Hall amiil the acclamations of a subservient 
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TllU DKATII WAKHANT OF CJ1AULK.S T. 

1Miotoirni)ih<«d Aiwciully from tlio original tu tlia llouMa of I^irdn. 

followiii[r. TIk'so iiro all matters wlii<'li jjo to rnako up some of tlie hest-kiiown jKigjs of 
Kiij'lisli history. JJiit, iiidiM^d, ilw*. story of Westminster JIall so teems with gi’eat Ipstoric 
memories that it is diflieult to separate its history from that t»f the eoimtry as a ’.v’r«Jle. 

While thi^ ..lleetion of Charles 1,’s downfall was still vivid, tlu^ seAcm b'Sheps—Saneroft, 

Lloyd, Trelawney, Whil<‘, Turner, Ken, and Laki*—were at the end jime, H;88, brought 
from th(? Tower by water to tin; JIall to stand their trial for deeliniuj^ to aee(‘|>t ,lami>s Jl.’s 
Indnl^enee. Vast crowds of peoph* liiKul the hanks and ]ioiir<‘d their blessiiijl's upon the bishops 
as they passtnl by. lii the train of the prisoners went, a distinguished body of noblemen and 
g<!ntleinen of inflneiiee. On every side, even in llu^ judgment ehamher, their eyes mnged over 
syrnjaithetie faces. After their trinmphant aetjuiltal, the jK)})ular (hniionstraticms were redoubled 
in fervour. I’eople fought with t heir escort for the privilege of Lniehing their hands or kissing 
the hems of their garments. Jiystanders im])lored their blessing with an earnestness which 
betoki'iM'd their belief in the piety as well as th(! patriotism of tin! seven. iSo emlMirrassing 
did tlu^ attentions of the mob at length become, that the bishops had to he smuggled to their 
homes by devious routes. .Meanwhile the news of their acquittal, sjjreading like wildfire', was 
••arried to .lames, who was reviewing a Isidy of tnsips on Hounslow Heath, and it struck terror 
into his )>nsiilaniinons heart. A few months later he was a fugitive from the kingdom be 
hiul misruled. 

Although this ej)i.sode closed tlie ]ieri«xl of acute turmoil in wliicli the ^^iintry hiwl bcs'ii 
left from the tinn* of Charles I.’s differences with his Tarliann'tit, Westminster Hall was in 
the succeeding <’ighte«‘n(h century to witness many striking trials arising out of the politick’d 
di.scords of tin? perJiKl. There was, for example, the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell on 
Kebrnary 27th, 17H), for having in two of his pulpit discourses lieen too free in Ids criticisms 
of the actions of the. Ministry. At this time, of day it is difficult to resdise the extent to 
which men’s minds were stirnnl by this judicial event. All tlie skill of statesmanship, all the 
elof|uerjc(? of tln^ J’ar and the Hench, were invoked in the course of the trial, and during the 
sevend days it. lasti'd Westminster Hall and its precincts were crowded w’ith people of all 
clas.ses eagerly intent on learning how the inipeiu'hmeut progressed. .Kventuidly the doctor got 
off with the mild sentence of a three years’ suspension—a ])unishment which only served 
to enhance his not<iri«‘ty and to wld to his, strongly pronounced vaidty. As one writer a])tly 
puts it, “I’raycil for even in the Jloyal ChajK'l as a jwrson under persecution, escorted t«) 
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Westminster hy enthiisiiistie friends, riding in tlie sntnn chariot witli tlie Vice-Cliancellor of 
Oxford thrcnigli a duffiis of Imzziis, the idol «>f hnely women, wlio had Ids juu-trait jtainled on 
tlioir fans and kerchiefs, ilie liero of the multitude, the cliampion of tin; ('liurch, fet«‘d l>y the 
London citizens, presented with three tliou-and guineas liy one iniiidKcent devotee. Dr. 
Sacheverell hnind Idmself sinldenly famous, a marivr without the jmngs of martyrdom, a hen> 
without, lieroism.” In the long list of jirisoners wlio were brought to trial in tln^ historic 
edifice tlieni was probably not one whose fati* «‘xcited greater jsijiular interest or wlio was le8< 
in need (if svm|)athy. After his trial he made a triumpiial jirogress to his living in Shropshire. 
“I’resc'nts of wine, chaplets of flowers, thanks by mayors, s|>eeehes of recorders, the tiring of 
eaniiuii, ringing of bells, processions luynhsl by three thousand genthunen on horseback, bontires 
and illuminations, attested the gnititude of the country to tlieir clerical deliverer." When his 
peri(Kl of snsjiension was over, Dr.'Sacheverell, by sjtecial ^spl(^st, jinm-hed before the House 
of Commons at St. Margaret's Clinrch. Afterwards he. Inul a substantial reward for his “suffei'- 
ings” in t.he wealthy inciimlMMicy of St. .Aiidrew’.s, IlollMini. 

Of a st(‘rn(*r tyjie wen' the next ]*er.sons who were arraigned in Westminster Hall, and 
far ditferent was their fate. The pri.soiiers were A’iscouiit Ki'iimure, the Karl of Derwentwater, 
the Karl of Carnwath, and the Lords Widdrington and Naim, whose devotion to the .lacobito 
cause won for tlnun the attentions of tin? Crown. Kcuimure and ])(>rwentwa1<‘r suffered for 
their generous indiscretion at the block, wliile N'ithisdale e.scaped from the Tower tlirough t,he 
connivance of his wife, who dressed him in her woman’s attire and remained in tin' cell while 
he made his liberty sure. The “Trial of the l{eh<*l liords,” as this episode was called was 
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1)K. HACa£VKltEI<I., 

WboMt trial in M’nti»iniiU;r Hull entatcda prentiienHa* 
tion in tUo ouriy port of the uiillitovtitli eoutury. 


followed, after flie interval of a twelvemonth, by the 
arraignment, on liis own petition, of Itohert Hailey, Karl 
of Oxford. Imi>risoned on the outbreak of the Civil 
War on suspicion of being concerned in the tninsactious 
arising out of the escape of IJolingbroke, Harley liad 
languished in the Towi'r for nearly two years almost 
forgotten. His reminder to his wcusers of his iwistenee 
secured for him the trial at Westminster Hall, with 
the <?lianwterisl ic aeeomjtaniinent of the heinisinan with 
axe and bb)ck. Notwithstanding the presence, of th(‘se 
liietnres([ue mljiincts of a treason trial, an air of vmreality 
marked the jiroceedings from the iK'gimiing. The 

reasons which had dictated Harley’s arriwt in the first 
instance htul to a large extent lost their foreii, and, 
moreover, tlie Duke of Marllsirough and other liigli- 
])laced personages liad abundant reason for jireventing a 
serious ]»ressiiig of the charges. So it eaIn(^ alxmt that 
when some time had been exjHuided in the discussion 
of tetdinieal jHiints of proec'dnre, the IVers acxpiitted 
Harley and dismissed ilie iin])eachinent. The Commons, 
liowever, to siive their credit, voted an luldress to tJie 
throne to except the earl from the act of griU’e, ex- 
pres.sing their i-egret at being rednc«‘d to the neees.<itv eillu'r of liaving to givi^ up rights 
and i»rivileges <»f the bigliesi im|H»riance, or seiung this offender escape with iin])unity for 
the present. The «?arl lived for some years after his trial—long enungli to <-lenr his rejnita- 
tion from the taint of treaisoii. Hut. there are turenmstances in his conduct of jaiihlic affairs 
wlii<*li are not, incom|Kitihle with the theory Unit he allowed his inirty zeail Ut outrun his regard 
for his eountry’s honour. 

Dealing lui-ther with the judicial history of Westminster Hall, we may n<»te in brief detail 
BcviTai trials which followed that of Harley. First, thei'e ajipear niion Iht^ stage the rebel 
lonls of 174.5—Cromartie, Kilniiivnoek, and Jkdnierino. The trial was conducted with niinrli 
solemnity, and was marked by some moving incidents, notaldy the initludic jtlea of Croiuiirtie 
for Ids life—u plea whieli was finally successful—and the ai'tion of tlie gallant lialnierino in 
lifting uj) a child that di^sin-d to see him as ho jmssed to the place of judgment. (Quickly 
succeeding this trial came on .March Ifith following the arraignment of Istrd Ixivat, “the 
brulai chief of a trembling elan,” wliose dujdicit.y and chicane had alienated his frimids and 
incensed his foes. Arrestetl in .Scotland under romantic circumstances familiar to every student 
of Scottish histor}', the old chieftain was brought by easy stages to Ixnulou. At St. Alhins 
he was met by Hogarth, who had some aeqiuiintance with him, and the great artist there 
sketclied that wonderful portr.iit of him whicli is amongst, the treasures of the National ]*ortniit 
Gallery. A remarkable success attended this hit of artistic enterprise. Promptly engraved, 
impressions of the work found sucli a ready sale that the press was k«q>t running night and 
day to kisep ])ace with the public demands. IVleimwhile, ••the Fox of the North,” put upon 
his trial in Wiistminster Hall, was conducting himself with characteristic guile. Bereft of the 
aid of counsel under the rule whicli dcnitsl such assistance to tliose charged with treason, he 
ably defended himscif, endeavouring tn shift, the burden of his (Time, uixm t,he shouldiTs of 
his son. The old laser was endowed with a gift of mordant humour, which he exercised during 
his examination uns]>aringiy. When the first witness, who liapiiened to b(s one of his servants, 
was called, he exclainnsd, “How (hire you, sirrah, ap])ear without your master’s orders?” 
Afterwards, when invited by the liOrd High Stewjwd to (luestion Sir E. Falkener, who had 
given evidence against him, he stated that he had no wish to examine the witness, but he 
added he was his obedient servmit, and wished iiim ail joy with his young wifis. Lovat’s 
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ffiiill WHS (<M) iiiHilift'sl. for Hiiy bul ojui n\siilt. In due Ibrin tlio dread iieiially of tlie traitor’s 
eriine was jwissed n|)oii liitn. As lie was led away lAird lAivai^ tired a jiartiiijf sliot at Ids 
judges, “Farewell, iny lords,” lie said, with studied jolinmess, “we shall never meet, again 
in the same jilaee. 1 am sure of that.” When a fmv days later the old iiiau was l<x] 
to exeentioii on Tower Mill, lie dis|)lay(‘d a similar sjiirit of grim j)l<‘asaiitry. In the 
eourse ol the morning a ]iorlion of the seatVold fell, eausing the. death of several ]M)o|ile. 
“Tla* more misehief, the more sjKn-t,” was his sardonie eonimeiitary. Again, when lie had 
aseetideil with dittieulty to the iilatform on which the hloek was jiliux'd, and east his ey<‘s 
over the s(*ething mass of ])eo]>le all around, lu' I'emarked to a hystander, “Why shoiilil 
tla*re he such a hustle about taking oft’ an old grey head that cannot get up three steps 
without two men to sujijiort. it’;'” Jle died, in fact, as he had lived a hardened cynic, 
looking upon all things human as mere ini'ideiits in a great game in which honour and right¬ 
dealing were amiable weaknesses, and a low cunning and unscruimlousness were the cssmitials 
to success. 

A prisoner of a different tyiie from lAird Ixivat next stood at the judgment, bar in the Hall. 
'I'liis was Laitnmce Shirley, Karl of Ferrers, who was lurused of the murder of his steward, Mr. 
.lohnson, at Stanton, in lAUcestershire. Luiuu'y was pleadixl in exUmuation of the act ; hut. his 
trial, which was conducted under circumstances of great impressiveness, failed to justify the 
defence. He was hanged at Tyburn on Hay uth following his trial in the pnwnce of a vast 
crowd. Five years afterwards, on April 17th, 170;), William IaihI Bvron was jiut iijioii his 
trial in the. Hall for the murder of William t!hawort,h in a duel arising out of a tavern brawl 
at the Star and darter in Fall IMall. In that easy-going age it was not difficult to find 
“I'xteiiuating circumstances” in such a case, (.louvicted of murder, Isinl Hyron eventually 
I’cgained his freedom by claiming his jirivilege as a peer. 

In striking contnist to these prtH’eedings was a later trial held within the Hall. It was 
the arraignnnmt of the Duchess of Kingston, the erstwhile maid of honour to the Princess 
of Wales, for bigamy. This lady, young and laiautiful, hatl had a cheipiered can'er, which hiwl 
dn it little to i-cc-oramend her to fftvouralile notice. Yet such wjib the caprice of the day that 
her trial for the serious ofl'ence of marrying Evelyn Pierre 2 »oint during the lifetime of her 
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tiKKTCHI-:U4 IIAUE BY HOCJAHTII AT THE TK1AI< OF LOllO liOVAT. 


liusbMild, CajAain Hervey, Earl of 
Bristol, was converted iutx> some¬ 
thing little short, of a triumph 
for her vanity. Crowds tlironged 
the approaches to the Hall during 
tlie jffogress of the trial, and 
ladies in all the brilliancy of 
Court dress graced the ])eeresses’ 
benches within. By a judicious 
disjday by the fair sinner of 
emotion at the right moment, 
the judges were induced to avoid 
the enactment, of the ]>enalty 
for the offence—the branding of 
the prisoner’s right hand iijon 
the block. INI rs. Pitt, who was a 
sjiectator 6f the trial, writing to 
Horace Mann during its progress, 
gjive an interesting juctui’e of the 
proceedings. “I am persuaded,” she wrote, “that the duchess is not in the least dcgi‘(*<f 
liutnbled by her ])osition, bnt mightily pleased with herself for having secured so brilliant a 
hous<\ Pt^ople fought and struggled for their jihices, just as they do at the oja^ra on a 
great night.” The trial, in fact-, was little removed from a farce. Its chief result was to 
furnish gossiping writers with a congenial tojiic, and add to the r(‘coi-ds of State trials an 
instance of judicial frivolity to relieve tlieir general gloom. 

TrtMiK'iidous as was the excitement aroused by thc^ proceedings in the Duchess of 
Kingston’s case, the trial was quite sur]>assed in public interest by the naMiiomble iin])euch- 
ment of Warren Hsisthigs, which, comiiu'ncing on February IJJtb, 1788, lasted for si'vcn 
years. Tbc* inimitable descriptive j)cn of Macaulay has given us a vivid word-jnet ure of 
the wonderful scene which was presented on the opening day of the trial: “The grey old 
walls were hung with scarhd,. The long gidleries were ci-owded by on audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears f)r the ettiulution of an orator. Thert; w»*re gatluM’ed together 
from nil jsirts of a gi-eat, free, enlightened, and prosjmrous emjure gi'ju-e and female loveli¬ 
ness, wit and learning, the repr(*sentatives of every science suid every art. 'I’here were 
seated round the Qm^en the fair-haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. Then! 
the amlmssadors of great Kings and cotninonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectm^le 
which no other c<»untry in the world could jiresent. Then! Siddons, in the ])rime of 
her majestic beauty, hsjked with emotion on a scene surpissing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of 
the Botnaii Empiix^ t hought of 
the days when Cicero jiletulcd 
the cause of Sicily against Ven-es, 
and when, before a Senate which 
still retained some show of 
freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the o]ipressf)r of Africa. 

There wer<! seen, side by side, 
the greatest ]winter and the 
great est scholar of the age. The 
siiectacle hml allured Ih'ynolds 
from that easel which has pre¬ 
served to us the thoughtful sketches made by noGASTu at the tbial of lohd lovat. 
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SIMON FRASER. LORD-LOVAT. 

JACOBITE chieftain 

SlylcJ ** I he l ux of the North " bctuuse ol his wily and intri}{uintt disposition. He was condemned 
on a charge of treason and beheaded. 

Jliis |H>rtr;iit ^\'as sketched by Hogarth as Lord laivjt was on lii.s way to stand his trial. 
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forelieaclR of so many writers and statesmen and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. 
It had induced ]*nrr to suspend his laltours in that dark and jirofoitnd mine from which 
he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition—a trc'usure too oftcji i)uried in the earth, 
too often jianuled with injudicious ostentation, but still precious, massive, and sjilendid. 
There ajtpem'ed the voluptuous cliarms of lier to whom the heir of the throne had in secret 
pli/fhted his faith. There, too, was she, the Ix^autiful mother of a iH-autiful race, the St. (!ecilin, 
whose delicate features, liglited up by love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the memters of that brilliant society which (pioted, criticised, and exchanged 
reiMirtees under the rich peacock hangings of jMrs. Montagu. And theie tlie ladies whost^ lips, 
more lawsuasive than those of Fox hiinself, harl <?arried tlm \Vestminst«*r election against jiidac'e 
and treasury shone i-ound (leorgiaua, i)uchess of Devonshire.” 

“The trial,” another writer (Townsend) says, “was unpre<M*dented in its historic magnitude; 
in the de])th of interest whicli it excited, in the extent of time and sjiace and detail which it. 
occupied, in the grandeur of the topics which it involved, and in the greatness, not less mond 
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than adventitious, of the managers of the im]ienchment. lu their Iwx were enclosed Ihirkxs 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and drey, supjiorted, should they' recpiire sujiport, Ity the ]imiessioiial 
talents of Drs, Ijiwn'iice, Mansfield, and Figgott—a Isind unmatched with mental ])ii>wess and 
rich with the s]M>ils of the ransacked world of eloquence. When their stiqiendous chief, who 
rose far above the common stature of human intellect, had closed his most enqihatii^ charge 
‘I impeach Wari'en Hastings in the name of our holy religion, which he has disgnieed; I 
imp(‘uch him in the name of the English (lonstitutiou, which he has violated and broken; 
1 inqiciu'h him in the name of Indian millions whom lie has sacTificed to injustice; 1 ini]ieiu‘h 
him in the name and by the best rights of human nature, which he has stablx'd to the 
heart. And I conjure this high and sacred (knut not to let these pleadings be heard 
in vain ’—the very jieers who hod to try the cluirge said ‘ Hear, hear.’ iSomif of the 
most distinguished of the iieeresses fainted away at the recital of the Imrrors which his 
fertile imagination had mijuix'd uj) against the agtaits of the ac'cused; and had the coroneted 
judges proceexled immediately to their Painted ChamlH'r and voted forthwith, there is little 
doubt they would have pronounced a judgment of ‘duilty ’ almost by acclamation.” But 
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fortuniifely f<Jr flie prisoner, f<irtuiin1,oly for the cause of justice, tVie triiil was so protracts 
tliat fhe «‘tfect of Jhirke’s perfervid lulvocacy wjis dissijNihrd in a morass of evidence and 
formalities. To nnive the drcKijuiig interest, tlie great orator resorted to humour. “The rajah,” 
he siiid, “hwl ))een airesh'd at the hour of liis devotions. It was allege«l in extenuation of the 
ciisgiwe that, lie was not a Hralimin. Snjiposo the liord Cluineellor (Thurlow) should be found 
at his devotions—the keejier of the King’s conscience. Su]>i)ose lie should he taken away. 
Would it remove the indignity that he was not a bishojiV No! The Chancellor would know 
and ieel thcAlisgnwe. lie would think of the. devotions he had lost, and he would not care 
whether he were a bishoji or no!” The sally had ita efleet. “None,” says the rejiorter, “was 
gi'ave hut the liord Clianeellor himself.” Hut it was a mere flash in the jam. Interest, wliieh 
was at. first at white heal, lM<came more and more attimuated, until the final scenes were 
marked hy a display of jiuhlic weariness and indiflerence, and even aversion. As for the 
criminal—“the Captain-tiemnid of Inujuity,” as he had lieen called hy his rancorous aciMisers 
—the best, ojtinion more and mon^ inclined to the view that he was a greatly ill-iised 
man. When, therefore, on April 23rd, 179.'), on the one hundred and foi-ty-nintli day of 
the trial, an m'ljiiittal was jironounced by twenty-three jieews against si.\, the result was 
received with unl)ounded satisfaction in all hut the most jiai'tisan quarters. The trial lasted 
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seven years; if the reckoning is mmh'. from the lime 
Ihirke gave his notice of the imiieaehment to the 
day of t.he acijuittal, the jinH'eislings extended over 
ten years—a jieriixl which, as fSewaid says, “might 
vie for duration with the siege of Troy.” 

Only on one other occasion was the eurnhrous 
miu'hinery of imjieaehment jait into motion in the 
great Hall of Ihifns. This was in the well-known 
case of Lord Melville, who on ,lune 21st, 18015, was 
brought to the liar, undiw circumstances to be narrated 
in a later idiajiter, on charges of malversation of 
jndilic funds in connection with the lulministration of 
the Navy, of which he was the mlministrative head. 
In the result he was ai-qiiitted hy a large majority 
of his brother jM*ers, and he lived long enough to win 
Iwick the entire confidence of Wilherforce and other 
friends who.se susjiicioiis hiul in a measure led to the 
inquiry. 

In a futuni chajiter we shall have something to 
say of the <roronation festivities of which the Hall 
has been the scene from the earliest days of its 
existence to the iH'ginning of the jiresent century. 
Meanwhile, we take leave of this building with a 
vivid sense of the difficulty, insiqiarahle fwiii the 
scheme of the work, of comjiri'ssing into a short 
8jiaci> an lulequate survey of the moving events of 
its strange, eventful history, and of t.he consjiictious 
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THE tbial of vtabbe:; Hastings is westmisstee hael. 

Thia ccUbrated trial of the creat ludkn adminUtrator cootioued for «rea years. He wa» fnllj- icinitted on April SSid, 17M. 






CHAPTEll XIII. 

THE DESTUUVriON OF THE PALACE BY FIRE. 


Ow tliP iiiglif of 'I'litirsdiiv, OctoFn-r IGfli, ]8;J4. visitors triivolling bv cojwh to liondon woro 
(HjnfrontP(1 willi >i inaffnili<-pnt spi'ctacU*. Tlio wliolt* of tlif im*tro))olis was illuiiiiiiatod by a 
VJist conflajfrat ion. Plaines leapt bigh in air, and a dense eoliiinii of black 8ini»ke rolled sullenly 
away northwards. Kaj'er qiK'stions to ostlers at. sto]>]iinf(-places as the distant suburbs were 
nniebed sisin elicited an ex|>lanation of the pbenoinena. The Houses of Harliaineni wi-re on 
lire! Tlmaifjbout that nij'bt practically all l.oialou congregati'il about. Westminster to watch 
the remorseless march of the fire ns it swi'pt from building to building wit h incredible j'apidity. 
Tbri't^ regiments of (iunrds hardly sufli<‘«‘d to kee)» back the excited crowd which surgisl about 

Old Palace "^’anl. On the 



river an immenst* number of 
small craft, tilled with spec¬ 
tators, eontrihut<‘d to the 
animation of the scene. l'’or 
hours the fire contiinu'd with¬ 
out any stay to its jirogress. 
In turn the Ibaisi' of l.ord.s, 
the Painti'd ('hainiuT. the 
Royal (iallerv, th<* library 
of the .llous(‘ of ('ommons, 
and the residt'iices of the child 
officials Were consumed. Jt 
siMuned at one time that the 
whole oft he group of buildings 
would be utterly destroyed, 
but. the massive masonry of 
Westminster Hall fortunately 
proved a barrier too stout, for 
the Haines to overcome. As 
morning h(‘gaii to dawn, with 
a feeling of iiitensii relief the 
gri'at concourse, which in- 
cIuiIimI in its ranks js-ers and 
Jlinisters, members of J'arlia^ 
meiit and high officials, saw 
that the worst was over, and 
that the. malcble.ss building 
was not t .0 be involved in the 
general ruin. Hut the Palace 
itself was a thing of the 
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A rspiudaction uf tbo faminu pictan by J. U. W. Tnmar, R.A. 


of gaunt and blackened walls 
remained to indicate the 
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foal urea of tlio luioioiii lioino of tho Nonnaii 
tuul ]'luiita^(‘ii(‘t Kings. 

Tlu' sloiy of tlu> origin of (1i« fin* is 
not so familiar tliat it may not bo rotold 
witli intorost. At llio timo tho ovont oc- 
<-nrro(i tboro wjmh* stiinig Husjncions that it 
was fln^ rosnit of ]iolilical inoondiarisin. 

Colour was lonl lo this thoory by an oxlra- 
onliiiary slaloimmt niado by a Mr. ('oo|»(*r, a 
inoinl)or of a firm of irmifonndors oarryirig 
on busiiK'ss in Drury Lam*. Tliis,individual 
avorrod that at right o’clock on llnirsday, 

OctobcT Kith, 1834. ho wont into tho commer¬ 
cial rtMim of Iho Hush Inn at Dudley, and 
whilst he was drinking some tea one of the 
travellers there wont out, and returning in 
about two minute.s, observed: “I have just 
h(‘ard that the House of Lords is burnt down, 
occasioiK'd by some carjH'iiters being candess 
with the shavings.” I'lMai this one of the 
ollu'r trav(‘llers asked: “Is it in the ]Mi]ior?” 

Tlu! r»*|ily was: “No. it cannot have got into 
the jMiper.” “Mow di»l you ln>ar it?” was 
the iH'xt. (|nestion. To this response was 
made by the travelhT who brought the in¬ 
telligence that his informant was a jM-rson 
on the ciKich. This was the story, and a 
remarkable story it was, for it impli(‘d that, 
in days wlicm the »‘leclric telegraph was 
unknown as a im'ans of communication, and 
the (|ni<‘kost- methiHl of conveying intelli¬ 
gence was by slag»‘ coach, tho news of the 
fiiv at Westminstt'r, which did not break out until seven o’clock, was known at Dudley, 
111) miles otV, three hours later. Jf .Mr. ('isiper’s stattmients were true, th<‘re was ch'arly 
only one explanation of tho conflagration—that it was th<“ outcome of a j)hrf. Hut a 
snbsecpient, searching investigation j>rovetl conclusiv<‘ly that they could not be true. Not 
only was fhert^ t'vidence «)f a. negative character to controvert the stattmienf that, an 
announcement of the outbreak was made in the commercial ixMnn of the Hush Inn at 
Dudley on the night of the fir(% but Mj^ CoopiT contriidicttMl himsedf to such an extent under 
e.vamination before the Committee of Lords of the t.^tma'il which investigati'd thi* causes of the 
fire, as to completely discount tin* value of anything he sjud. Wlndher he was sntV<‘ring under 
some extraordinary hallucination, or wind her In* had simply lrum]ii*d up a fictitious and 
sensiitionai narnitive of the origin of the fire Uir ]»nrj«»ses of notorii'ty, it is imiwtssible to s:iy; 
but the Ixnxls of the Council hiul no hesitation in disln“li«'ving his story, and their attitude 
was the only ]M>ssible one in the circumstances; Dther evidence giv»‘n at the iinjuiry showed 

convincingly that the fiixi was clue to accidi'iital an<l ea.sily «'xplainable causi's. 

The factor in jmxlucing the conflagration was a very sim|>h* one. It was nothing more 
than an ov<*rheat«Hl flm*. brought about by careless burning, in a furniu*(* under the Peers’ 
chamber, of an m*c*umulation ofj’tallies” and “foils.” left by the old Court of Kxchequ«*r when 
it xvas alH)lish(*<l in 182(1. Tlni tally and the foil, it should h<^ explained, were piect^s of stick 
of unequal h*Jigths used for the pur]M)se of rwording the sums jwiid into the Exchequer. As 
they luul been in store for some time, they were dry and highly inflammable. Usually they 
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Iiml been (lis}M)se(l of eitlicr l)y niiikiiig nii antu da /«' in I’lihiee Yard or Totliill l''i(i1ds, or l)y 
the siinjtler ex{K^(li<*nf. of nsinsj tlieni for firewood ns oeeasion offered in llic' (iovernnient offices. 
Hut. in an evil nioinent, in order to eonijdetely clear the old tally room for nsi^ for other 
]iur]H)sc‘s, an order was jrivcai for a wholesale burning, without any si>ecific insiructions as to the 
l»lace where the o|ieration was to he jterforined. Mr. Weobley, the clerk of the works, unha|>])ily 
coniM'ived the idea of utilising the stoves in the House of LoitIs for the pur|)os<*. With careful 
firing, |terliaj)s there would havt^ been no great danger, but the work was j>r;M?tically left to two 
workiiKui. who, animated by a not- unnatural desii’e ti» get through their task quickly, jtiled tlie 
wo(k1 u|M)n the tire with a rajiidity which soon i)r<Klueed ominous results. Some visitors looking 
over the House alsmt. four o’clock noticed that the tl<K)r lumeath Jllack Hod’s Im)x was quite 
warm to the feet, and rcunarked on flu' danger that there seenu'd to be from tire. Mrs. Wright, 
the housek«*e]ier, lutwever, niiule some reassuring remarks as to the safety (conferred on the 
building by the fact of the floor being of stone. The visitors were not convinct'd. One of 
them spoke «)f the sufliiM'ating ln‘at, and another commentwl regn-tfully on the circumstance 
that there was so much smoke that In' could not se(f the tajtestries on the walls, and found it 
im]H>ssihle to discern tin* throne from the liar. The official optimism, however, was ])roof 
against all evichmce of danger. Ileyond c<inveying several warnings to the men tejiding the fire, 
neither Mrs. Wright nor any other resjionsihle official did anything until a little after six 
o’clock. Tin'll then* was the cleari'st jtniof that the House was indeed on tire. One of the 
female servants who wiuil out on an ernuid aliout that time returned scn'aming, “Oh, good 
(jo<l, the House of Isinls is on fire!” Thinking that it might be only the matting that was 
alight, Mrs. Wright tisik the keys and iqKUK'd jthe dmir of the chamber, but she was soon 
convinecnl that a much greater disaster than that was in progress. Flames were lea|)ing up 
from Black Bud’s Isix, and the interior was filled with ilust and smoke. The alarm was 
Imrrietlly given, and the fire engines—puny affairs, mere squirts coin|iared with the jwwerful 
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u|)]iliiiiicos of to-day—wvre sent for. Bat the fluiries liml got ttK> gn'iit ii inaBtery t<r )«• denied. 
.So rii])id was (ho sjtroad of tlic eoiiflagraiioii (hat it was with (lie groa(ost diihcijKy that tho 
m«>st valtiahle of (he rei-ords were reuiovwi fwin the ofhees in the I\s*rs’ l)nildiiigs (« 
St. Margarei’s t'lnireh across the wav for safe <-us(ody. In (his eoiineoiioii .''ir .lolin K. 
Doringlon, Bart., the jireseiit ineinl)er for the Tewkesbury divisioji (»f (iloneestersliin^, whose 
father was Chit*f Engrossing Clerk and (’Jerk of tlio Fees of (lie House of ('oniinons, tells an 
inleresting story. Me states that on the night of the. fire his father was dining at the 
Athena'Uin Club, and hearing the cry of “Fire!” went out. Discovering, on inquiiy, that the 
outbreak was at the Mouse of Lords, he rushed ofl‘ to his ofiii-e Li save his ](a]iers. Me 
rnanagisl to get. in without any giM*at ditficulty, but he luul barely time to o|K*n the tlrawers 
where the dta-uments were left when an attendant burst into (he nsun and said he was in 
danger of bi’ing caught. A look around convinced .Mr. Doriiigton of the ac<-unicy of that 

statement. Ail the jiassages were filled with smoke, and the thn'iitening nwir of the flames 

came (‘very moment nearer and neai’er. Deeming disci’c^tion (he Is'tter ]«nt of valour, the 
/(‘iilous ofiicial b(‘at a hasty r(‘tr(‘a(, leaving not only his pipers, but his k(‘ys Is'liind him. As 
it was, li(' only just inanagtNl to escapt? with his life. 

Another interiwting reminiscence is su|)p]i(‘d by Dean Stanhy in his well-known work on 
Westminster Abbey. Writing of the associations of the Chapter Mouse, and of its uses as 
a Keconi Chamix-r, he says: “On the night of the lire which consumed the Houses of I'arliament 
in 181J4, when thousands wen; gathered below watching the flames, wlnm the waning affection 
for our ancient, national monuments seemed to lie revived in that crisis of their fiite—where, as 
the c'onflagration was driven by the wind towards Westminsti'r Mall, the innumeralile faces of 
that vast multitude, lighted up in the briHul glare with more than the light of day, were visibly 

swayed by the agitations of the d«i’ouring lireeze, and one voice, one prayer s(*emed • to go up 

from every ujiturned countenance, ‘Oh! save the Mall’: on that night two small figures might 
have been seen standing on the roof of the Chapter Mouse overhxiking the temfic blaz(% [laited 
from them only by the narrow space of Old I’alace Yard. One was the Keeper of the lii'cords, 
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Sir F. Palgrave, the other was Dean Ireland. 'Fhey hiul elinibed up through the hole in the 
roof to witiK^ss the awful seene. Suddenly a gust of wind swept the flames in that direetion. 
Palgrave, with all the entlmsiasni of the anticpuirian mid of his own eager teiniierament, turned 
to the Dean and suggested that they should descend to the Cha[>ter House and carry off its 
most valuable tr<*asures into the Ablan' foV safety. Dean Ireland, with the caution Iwlonging 
at once to Ids oflice and his eharai-ter, answered that be could not think of doing so without 
ajtpl'i^ng to l 4 <i‘d Melbounie, tlu^ First I^ird of th(' Tn^asury.” As it proved, there was no real need 
to lake the step jiroposed by the Keeper of the llecords. The Chapter House was ha])])ily hdt 
uiiseathed. with all its jiriceless muniments. Hut great destruction was nevertheless wrought 
with valuable records ]ir(*si*rved in the l^arliammitary bnildings. 

As has already been stated, the fin^ left of the old I‘ahwe of Westminster little beyond 
West-ndnster Hall and a few gutted Iniildings. It was at first hojied that it might be |K»ssible 
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to restore St. Stepbeirs t'liapel and some other |K)rt.ions of the original structure, but careful 
exjiert e.vamiuation showed the impossibility of this, e.\ce]itiiig at an enormous co.st, which would 
not be justifiable in t he circumstances, (ienerally it was felt that though sentiment might have 
lM*en ])ermilted to stand in the way of the demolition of the block of buildings embraced in the 
ancient limits of the Palace, it was absurd to allow it to be tlu^ means of <T(yiting a juitchwork 
arnmgement only, as the reston'd building must inevitably be. The time for makeshifts liml 
jmssed. Not oidy the dignity of Parliament, hut its convenience, demmided that the two 
assembli«‘s should l)e accomiiKHlated in a home more im])osing in size and architcctund ])re- 
ti'usions than the one which had hitherto done duty as such. This view, ]K)pularly held, was, 
after close investigation and long considertUion, 8U|i]K>rted by a dwisioii of a Selwt Committee 
which was ap]M>inted to consider the matter. *l’his Ixsly pn'sented a reiM)rt in June, 1835, 
emIsMjying its views in a series of resolutions, 'lliese recommended the holding of a .c(»mpetitiou 
for the rebuilding of the Honsi^s of Parliament, and that the design of the new structure should be 
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either Gothic or Elizalx^thau; and that the King should lie 
requested to apjmint five Commissioners, wlto should examine 
the plans ofhn-ed by fomi»elition, and select fmm their 
number “not h^ss than three nor more than iive, as shall 
seem to thorn most worthy of attention.” Four premiums of 
i,’5(M) eacli were ])romised, and it was understood that the 
architect reteiving the first ))remium should Ire employed to 
undertake the work unless some gnive enustr to the contrary 
were diswrvend, in whicih case he was to receive a ]ir('miuttr 
of £].()()(). 

The conclusions of the Conrnritlrje w(*re accr^pled hy the 
Govenrment, and a corn|Kt ition iristituird, with the result that 
ninety-severr architects errterrd the lists. On Noverrrlier Ist, 

183.'), tho designs wore sent in; orr Febniary UtMh, 1830, 
the. award was ]iirhlish(d. The succr'ssfitl com|M*titor was 
Mr. ('harh's Harry, an aichitect who hiwl ah’<‘!Miy attained 
sorrte etrrirrencr^ itr his prol'essioir as the desigrrer of tht^ 

'J’raveller.s’ ('hib, the lleform Club, arrd Hridgewater Honsr*, 
arrd the remodeller (»f IJighclere House. The rejsut, of the 
Commissioners, in which thrs decision was set forth, stated that 
th(\v had corifiriofl thi*mselvos “to' the eorrsideratiori of tluf 

iK'airty and graridmrr of the gen(«ral design, to its juact iirahility, to the skill shown in the various 
arrangements of the buildhrg, and the ncconirmHlatiorr afi'oiHled”; arrd that on tln^se groutrds 
they assigned the palm to jSIr'. Barry. But whih^ ru'cr'pting his d(^sign.s, and ex|ires.sing corrfidence 
irr the airthor‘’s skill in Gothic ar'chitecture. they strongly rrs'orrrnietuhHl that “as the Ireauty 
of this di‘]i(‘iids ujion the attmdion to drtail, for which the architect has no ruh^ to guide him,” 
his drawings should Ire srtbmitted frxrirr time to time “to conqs'tont jrrdgos of t.hrnr effect, lest 
frrrm over-corifideri<-e, riegligencr*, or inalteritiorr irr the exrrutiorr of the work, we fail to obtain 
that, rc'sult to which our’ just, e.xjrectations have Ireerr miswl.” 

This pru|M)sal to a]>|M>int a corrtrolling Corrrmission was accepted by Mr. Barry without demur, 

nruch to the disgust of some of his jtrofessional col¬ 
leagues, who held that, he shorrid have derrlinerl 
to sirbntit to so unusiuil a demand. Ijater on Mr. 
Barry hirrtself ]ir‘olMibly would have corxlially sulr- 
scrilK^l to this view. But irr the flush of victory he 
donbthrss was not disposed to sraartirdse t.<Kr (;art*fuliy 
the eonditions under which it hml been won. He 
was rtrore r-onermred with the criticisrrrs of his 2 >hurs, 
whi<-h <*los<‘ly torrehed rrot orrly his cairru'ity, hut even 
the fairness of the awartl. His dtwign was objected 
to as over-ornanuMilrrd and meretricious, and cornmerrt 
was rrrade on the dartgcrrously rut ist ic character of the 
drawings ns tending to rrtisletul the judges, who were 
conterrrptuously denounced as “irrerearrratenrs.” These 
jaimdicixl attiu’ks weiv ibilowed by ov<*rt lu-tion on the 
part of disrqqxrirrted comjretitors. At a meeting held 
aft<*r the e.xhibitiorr of the corrrjietitive tUrsigns in 
Westtrrinster Hall, it was decided to iretitiqrr Barlia- 
ment to set aside the award orr the ground that in 
the accepted desigir wrirsuh'mtiorrs of ex|)irnse and the 
cotrdiliorts of the comirctitiorr were disregarded. Mr. 
Huirre undertook to present the {retitioir, and he did 
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so on .liiTK* 22n(l, 1830, following uii his iic-tion by a formal ailnek a month lator. Bnt tlie 
(JoverniiH'iit w»)uhl in»t hear of any change in tiu! nming<*iiients. Sir llohert l*«t*l jjointiHl out 
that to atlojit the imiyer of the petition W(»ul(l bc‘ to (l(‘stn)y tlie whole priucijih^ of comiielition 

and endanger the ]>uhlie faith. He adde<l an expn*ssion of comjiassion for ]Mr. Barry, as a man 

“hnnted and juirsned” hecyinse he was successfnl. In this stnaig attitude tla^ Ministry was 
sustaijied by the issuing of a protest, Iw twelvf' competitors against ‘‘the indecon)ns and unjiro- 

fessional attc'lftpts” to ujiset the ('onimission’s decisifai, on the gnmnd that sucli ]nm*eedings 

tendeil to disunion in the architectural jimh'ssion. This timely e-xpression of opinion hful its 
effect. Attacks lM-<-ame less and h‘ss fnspient, until they died away in a few anonymous 

mutterings to which not. the least att*aition was given. . 

At last the way was cleai'cd for the commenccmmit. of the work, ^^'ith high hopes 
iMr. Brnry (‘iiteml upon his task. I’opular int<‘rest in and ajtproval of his de.sign compensated 
him for professioiail injustice, while there was much in the magnitude of the building he 
was emi)h>yed njion to ins|»ire him with a feeling of elation. He did not tluai see the 
ditticulti(‘s and harassing disputes which were to cast a dark shadow ov<'r his life. H>ul he 
done so. possibly he might have |Hmsed b«*fore he accepted the resjKHisibility, honoumble and 
full of distinction though it was. 

' A grant of money made by the House of Conimons, on .Inly 3rd, 1837, was thc> first, 

step taken towards the erection of the new building. It was followed almost immediately 

by the commencc'inent of ojxmitions. The initial mov** was the <‘onstrnct.iou ol the river 
wall. This was a work of great costliness, and no slight engineering difficulty. “A coffer 

r the wall laid n|K>n (xnicn^te, which in .sonut 
. At the .very outset of th«^ work nnlbrestxm 
difficulties were encountered, and nnfbres<*en 
exjwnses iiu'iin’ed. The soil (»f tln^ bed of 
the river was found to be very t rc'acherons, in 
many places lift le better than a <piicksand, and 
unfortunately the sam<' ehanicter attached to 
till* ground under a large poition of the 
building. (Ireat care, however, was taken 
with the foundations, and they were made 
thoroughly satisfactory. Still, as an additional 
lirecaution, ^Ir. Barry resolved not to draw 
the jiiles of the coffer dam, as had l)een at 
first intended, but to cut them off" level with 
the flredged hed of the river, in order that 
t he lower ]Nirt of the dam might remain as 
a kind of feiuler or outwork to the wall, 
protecting it against the scour of the river, 
which has in other pliu*es proved so dangerous 
to the stability of buildings.” * 

This important preliminary o|H*ration, 
comjileted in 1839, was quickly followed by 
the prosi'cntion of the work u|K»n the struc¬ 
ture. On Ajiril 27th, 1840, with little or no 
ceremony, and only passing public notice, the 
first stone of the vast pile was laid by the 
wife of the architect. For more than twelve 
years the building u])emtions continued, years 
to the architect of strife and bitterness and 
keen disapjiointinent. It is not within the 
’ "The Life and Works of Sir C, Barry.” 


dam was constructeil, and the foundations ol 
])hK*ea is as much as twelve feet in thickness 
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wPiVM a portrait in the A'tUional Portrait Ualtcrp, 

KIR CHAHLKfl BARRY, 

The gnat arohiteett who dcHigned the llntiMM of Parliament and Ba|)erin- 
tended their ereotiun. 



